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PREFACK. 


This  Handbook  to  Canada,  which  first  appeared  in  1894 
and  is  now  in  its  fourth  edition,  is  intended  to  help  the  trav- 
eller in  planning  his  tonr^  and  disposing  of  his  time  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  to  enhance  his  enjoyment  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  Dominions  manifold  attractions.  No  one  is 
better  aware  than  the  Editor  himself  of  the  inevitable  im- 
perfections of  a  guide-book  which  attempts  to  deal  with  a 
vast  country  like  Canada,  and  the  preparation  of  the  present 
edition  has  been  rendered  peculiarly  difficult  by  the  unstable 
conditions  due  to  the  Great  War  and  its  after-effects.  The 
Editor  has  not  attempted  to  give  more  than  a  few  sugges- 
tions and  hints  for  the  traveller's  guidance  in  the  less-known 
parts  of  the  territory,  where  a  journey  still  necessarily  as- 
sumes something  of  the  nature  of  an  expedition. 

The  writer  of  the  previous  editions  of  the  Handbook  was 
Di\  J.  F.  MuirheacL  who  was  commissioned  by  the  Editor  to 
visit  the  greater  part  of  the  districts  described.  In  the  pre- 
paration of  the  present  edition  the  Editor  has  enjoyed  the 
valuable  assistance  of  a  number  of  old  and  new  friends  of 
the  Handbook,  and  he  is  particularly  indebted  to  Professor 
David  F.  Keys  and  Professor  J.  F.  McCurchj  of  Toronto  for 
the  trouble  they  have  taken  in  revising  the  proof-sheets  of 
the  whole  volume.  Statistical  and  other  information  has  been 
supplied  by  Canadian  officials  in  London,  and  the  New- 
foundland section  has  been  revised  by  the  High  Commis- 
sioner for  that  country.  The  Introductory  articles  by  Sir 
John  Boiirinotj  the  late  Dr.  George  M.  Dausou,  and  ^[cssrs. 
E.  T.  D.  Chambers  and  TF.  E.  Fuller  will  be  found  of  material 
value  to  the  tourist.  An  intelligent  comprehension  of  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat  will  undoubtedly  add  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  a  visit  to  Canada. 

On  the  Maps  and  Plans  the  Editor  has  bestowed  especial 
care.  A  new  map  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  comprisiDg  the 
Lake  Louise  and  Field  districts,  has  been  added  to  the 
present  edition. 


Yi  PREFACE. 

PopiLATiox  figTires  have  been  inserted  aB  far  as  poseible 
according  to  the  census  of  1921.  the  results  of  which  came 
to  hand  while  the  volume  was  going  to  press.   The  figures 
in  other  cases   are  given   in   accordance    with   the  latest 
available  data. 

Hotels.  The  Editor  has  endeavoured  to  enumerate,  not 
only  the  first-class  hotels,  but  also  the  more  deserving  of  the 
cheaper  houses.  The  comfort  of  a  Canadian  hotel  is,  however, 
much  more  likely  to  be  in  the  direct  ratio  of  its  charges  than 
is  the  case  in  Europe  (comp.  p.  xx).  Hotel  prices  have  in 
many  cases  been  affected  by  the  Prohibition  legislation 
which  now  prevails  throughout  the  Dominion  except  in  the 
province  of  Quebec.  Although  prices  generally  have  an 
upward  tendency,  the  average  charges  stated  in  the  Hand- 
book will  enable  the  traveller  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of 
his  expenditure.  The  value  of  the  asterisks,  which  are  used 
as  marks  of  commendation,  is  relative  only,  signifying  that 
the  houses  are  good  of  their  kind. 

To  hotel -proprietors,  tradesmen,  and  others  the  Editor 
begs  to  intimate  that  a  character  for  fair  dealing  and  courtesy 
towards  travellers  forms  the  sole  passport  to  his  commen- 
dation, and  that  advertisements  of  every  kind  are  strictly 
excluded  from  this  Handbook.  Hotel -keepers  are  also 
warned  against  persons  representing  themselves  as  agents 
for  Baedeker's  Handbooks. 

The  Editor  hopes  that  this  volume  will  continue  to  share 
in  the  advantages  that  accrue  to  the  whole  series  of  his  Hand- 
books from  the  valuable  and  highly  appreciated  Corrections 
and  Suggestions  of  the  travelling  public. 
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For  the  abbreviations  of  the  names  of  the  Phovixces,  see  p.  liii. 
The  names  of  States  in  America,  mentioned  in  this  volume,  are  ab- 
breviated as  follows:  Mass.  =  Massachusetts;  Me.  =  Maine;  Mich.= 
Michigan;  Minn.  =  Minnesota;  M^nt.  =  Montana;  N.D.  =  North 
Dakota;  N.H.  =  New  Hampshire;  N.Y.  =  New  York;  0.  =  Ohio; 
Pd.  =  Pennsylvania;  Vt.  =  Vermont;  Wash.  =  Washington. 

DisTAKCEs.  The  number  of  miles  placed  before  the  principal 
places  of  a  route  indicates  their  distance  from  the  starting-point  of 
the  route. 

Heights  above  sea-level  arc  given  in  feet  inserted  after  the 
name  of  a  place. 

The  letter  'd.'  with  a  date,  after  the  name  of  a  person,  indicates 
the  year  of  his  death. 

AsTEuisKs  (*)  denote  objects  of  special  interest  or  imply  com- 
mendation. 


INTRODUCTION. 


'A  daughter  in  her  mother's  house, 
But  mistress  in  her  own.'  Kipling. 

I.  Money.  Expenses.  Passports.  Custoji  House.  Time. 

Money.  The  currency  of  tlie  Dominion  of  Canada  is  arranged  on 
a  decimal  system  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States,  the  unit  being 
the  dollar  ($),  divided  into  100  cents  (c).  Of  gold  coins  there  are 
$5  and  $  10  pieces.  The  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  are  current 
at  par  and  British  gold  coins  pass  at  the  normal  rate  of  exchange  as 
11.  =  $4.  862/3.  In  silver  there  are  coins  of  10  c.  (^'dime';  ca.  5d,), 
25  c.  (ca.  is.'),  50  c.  fca.  2s.  7-2 ^0?  ^^^^  ^^^  dollar  ($).  equivalent 
to  about  43.  Id.  The  5  c.  piece  (ca.  2^/.2d.)  is  a  nickel  coin.  The 
•ent,  a  copper  coin  (ca.  ^/od.},  for  purposes  of  calculation,  is  divided 
into  10  mills,  but  there  are  no  coins  of  this  denomination.  The 
Government  Paper  Currency  consists  of  notes  of  the  denomination  of 
25  c,  $  1,  $  2,  ^$  4,  $  5,  and  $  50.  The  chartered  and  incorporated 
banks  of  the  Dominion  issue  notes  for  $  5  and  multiples  of  that  sum, 
which  are  payable  at  par  throughout  Canada. 

The  European  or  United  States  visitor  to  Canada  should  provide 
himself  with  a  small  sum  of  Canadian  money  to  start  with,  but  large 
sums  should  always  b3  carried  in  the  form  of  Letters  of  Credit,  or 
Circular  Notes,  which  are  readily  procurable  at  the  principal  banks 
and  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  &  Son.  Care  should  be  ob- 
served to  keep  the  notes  and  the  'letter  of  indication'  quite  separate. 
The  Travellers'  Cheques  issued  by  various  Express  Companies 
(Canadian,  Dominion,  American,  etc.,  by  the  American  Bankers 
Association,  by  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.,  and  by 
Thos.  Cook  I'v:  Son  are  also  convenient.  All  these  comjpanies  have  of- 
fices in  London.  New  York,  et\  —  Post  Office  Orders  (seep,  xxii) 
afford  a  convenient  vehicle  for  the  transmission  of  small  sums,  ani 
similar  Jl/cnc!/  Orders  are  issued  by  the  large  Express  Companies. 

American  money,  both  coin  and  paper,  at  present  fluctuates  according 
to  the  rate  of  exchange  in  New  York,  for  which  see  daily  papers.  —  British 
silver  coins  circulate  throughout  the  Dominion  at  a  considerable  depreciation, 
whereas  Bank  of  England  notes  are  usually  taken  at  their  exchange  value 
in  the  larger  cities.  —  As  Canadian  money  is  not  accepted  in  the  United 
States,  except  in  places  near  the  international  boundary,  travellers  from 
Canada  to  the  United  States  should  be  warned  to  exchange  their  Canadian 
money  before  entering  the  United  States. 

Expenses.  The  expenses  of  a  visit  to  Canada  depend,  of  course, 
on  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  traveller,  but  may  be  said,  roughly 
speaking,  to  be  much  the  same  as  those  of  European  travel  (except 
in  respect  of  the  greater  distances  to  be  traversed)  and  less  than 
those  of  the  United  States.  Persons  of  moderate  requirements,  by 
frequenting  boarding-houses  instead  of  hotels  and  avoiding  carriage- 
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hire  as  nuirh  as  possible,  may  travel  comfortably  (exclusive  of  long 
t'outinnoiis  journeys)  for  5-7  (at  the  most  9)  dollars  a  day.  An 
entire  day  1 24  hrs.)  spent  in  the  train  (i.e.  a  journey  of  400-700  M.) 
costs,  with  sleeping  car  accommodation  and  meals,  about  $  20-36. 
The  expenses  of  locomotion  can  sometimes  be  materially  dimin- 
ished by  travelling  by  vrater  instead  of  by  land. 

Passports.  No  passports  are  necessary  for  British  subjects  pro- 
ceeding to  Canada  direct,  but  those  wishing  to  travel  elsewhere  or  to 
return  to  thf  United  Kingdom  should  obtain  passports  before  leav- 
ing this  country.  Subjects  of  foreia;n  states  entering  or  landing  in 
Canada  must  be  in  possession  of  a  passport  and  a  British  Diplomatic 
or  Consular  visa ;  but  this  regulation  does  not  apply  to  American 
citizens  entering  Canada  from  the  United  States  or  vice  versa.  Both 
passports  and  visas  are  necessary  for  persons  wishing  to  enter  the 
United  States.  As  the  grant  of  the  visa  does  not  in  any  sense  guar- 
antee that  the  applicant  will  be  admitted  into  Canada  or  the  United 
States,  travellers  should  make  sure  of  satisfying  the  immigration 
regulations  of  these  countries. 

In  Great  Britain  passports  are  obtained  from  the  Passport  Office,  1  Queen 
Annes  ^iate  Buildings,  DartmouTh  St..  Westminster,  Lijndon.  S.W.  1  (open 
10-4,  Sat.  10-1),  or  from  the  Branch  Passport  Office,  36  Dale  St.,  Liverpool, 
They  are  available  for  tW'i  years  (fee  Is.  6cf. :  renewal  2«.).  Application 
(personal  or  written)  should  be"  made  at  least  two  days  in  advance.  Passports, 
however,  may  be  obtained  through  any  tourist  agent  at  an  extra  charge.  — 
The  United  State-  visa  is  obtained  on  personal  application  at  an  American 
consulate  (e.g.  18  Cavendish  Square,  London.  W.  1:  open  10-4,  Sat.  10-1): 
it  is  available  for  one  year  and  costs  S  10  (transit  visa  •?  1).  An  additional 
photograph  must  be  brought :  also  a  signed  letter  from  a  responsible  person, 
vouching  for  the  character,  health,  and  financial  stability  of  the  traveller 

Cnstom  House.  The  custom-house  examination  ni  the  luggage 
of  travellers  entering  Canada  is  generally  conducted  courteously  but 
often  with  considerable  minuteness.  Nothing  is  admitted  free  of 
duty,  except  the  personal  effects  of  the  traveller,  and  unusually  liberal 
supplies  of  unworn  clothing  are  apt  to  be  regarded  with  considerable 
suspicion.  The  traveller  should  be  careful  to  'declare'  everything  he 
has  of  a  dutiable  nature  (tobacco,  cigars,  spirits,  photographic 
plates,  etc.),  as  otherwise  it  is  liable  to  confiscation.  Persons  visiting 
Canada  for  a  limited  time  may  bring  in  guns,  bicycles,  cameras, 
fishing  tackle,  and  the  like  for  their  own  use  on  depositing  a  sum 
equal  to  the  duty,  which  is  returnable  on  departure  from  the  country 
if  witliin  six  months.  If  desired,  articles  may  be  fon^^-arded  in  boml 
to  any  point  in  Canada  where  a  customs-officer  is  stationed. 

A  Head  Tax  of  $  S  is  levied  on  every  foreigner  entering  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  United  States  citizens  and  passengers  holding 
through-tickets  to  points  outside  of  the  United  States.  This  tax  is  gene- 
rally an  additional  charge  to  the  passage-money,  but  Europeans  may  bave 
to  pay  it  each  time  they  cr^ss  the  frontier  from  Canada. 

Time.  For  the  convenience  of  railways  and  others  a  Standard 
of  Time  for  Canada  has  been  aareed  upon  and  a  system  adopted  by 
which  the  <ountry  is  divided  into  five  se'tions,   each  (theoretically) 
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of  15°of  loiigitiule  (1  hr.)  and  (corresponding  to  tbe  similar  divisions 
of  the  United  State?  (comp.  Map  before  the  title-page).  Atlantic 
Time,  or  that  of  the  60th  Meridian,  prevails  from  the  Atlantic  coast 
to  (roughly  speaking)  a  line  running  through  Mont  Joli  (p.  92)  and 
St.  John  (p.  27),  both  in  New  Brunswick.  Eastern  Time,  or  that 
of  the  75th  Meridian,  1  hr.  slower,  extends  thence  across  the  whole 
of  Quebec  to  Fort  William  (comp.  p.  260)  in  Ontario.  Central  Time 
(of  Meridian  90),  extends  thence  across  the  remainder  of  Ontario 
and  across  Manitoba  to  a  line  running  (from  N.  toS.)  through  Hudson 
Bay  Junction  (p.  319),  Kransack  (p.  318),  Bredenbury  (near  York- 
ton;  p.309),  Watrous(p.306).  Nendorf  (p.286),  Broadview  (p.  286), 
Kipling  (p.  3ir3),  Areola  (p.  283),  and  Kstevan  (p.  285),  all  in  Sas- 
katchewan. Mountain  Time  (105°  long.)  extends  thence  across 
Alberta  to  a  line  running  through  Edson  (p.  347)  in  Alberta  and 
Field  (p.  325)  and  Crowsnest  (p.  297)  in  British  Columbia.  Pacific 
Time  (120*')  covers  the  rest  of  the  country.  Thus  noon  at  Montreal 
is  11  a.m.  at  Winnipeg,  10  a.m.  at  Calgary,  and  9  a.m.  at  Vancouver 
or  Victoria.  True  local  or  mean  solar  time  may  be  anywhere  from 
1  min.  to  30  min.  ahead  of  or  behind  the  standard  time;  and  in  some 
cases,  where  the  ordinary  clocks  keep  local  time  and  the  railway 
clocks  keep  standard  time,  the  results  are  confusing. 

n.  Voyage  from  Europe  to  Canada. 

The  chief  routes  from  Europe  to  Canada  are  briefly  described  in 
li  1.  The  fares  vary  considerably  according  to  the  season  and  the 
character  of  the  vessel.  The  average  first  class  fare  in  a  good  steamer 
may  be  reckoned  at  52-62i.  The  second  cabin  costs  29-33i.,  the 
third  class  18-20 i.  The  slowest  steamers,  as  a  general  rule,  have 
the  lowest  fares,  and  they  often  offer  as  much  comfort  as  the  'ocean 
greyhounds',  some  of  which  are  now  equipped  with  oil-burning 
engines. 

The  average  duration  of  the  passage  across  tLe  Atlantic  is  6-9  days. 
The  best  time  for  crossing  is  in  summer.  Passengers  should  pack  cloth- 
ing and  other  necessaries  for  the  voyage  in  small  flat  boxes  («o<  port- 
manteaus), such  as  can  lie  easily  in  the  cabin,  as  all  bulky  luggage  is 
stowed  away  in  the  hold.  Stateroom  trunks  should  not  exceed  3  ft.  in 
length,  lVs-2  ft.  in  breadth,  and  13  inches  in  height.  Trunks  not  wanted 
on  board  should  be  marked  'Hold''  or  'Not  Wanted',  the  others  'Cabin'  or 
'Wanted'.  The  steamship  companies  generally  provide  labels  for  this 
purpose.  Dress  for  the  voyage  should  be  of  a  plain  and  serviceable  de- 
scription, and  it  is  advisable,  even  in  midsummer,  to  be  provided  with  warm 
clothing.  On  the  larger  liners  first  cabin  passengers  would  do  well  to 
have  dinner-dress.  A  deck-chair,  which  is  almost  indispensable,  may  be 
hired  from  the  deck-steward  (It.  6d.)  to  whom  application  should  be  made 
at  least  12  hrs.  in  advance  of  the  sailing.  It  should  be  distinctly  marked 
with  the  owner's  name  or  initials.  Seats  at  table,  retained  throughout 
the  voyage,  are  usually  assigned  by  the  Saloon  Steward  immediately  after 
starting.  The  passenger  should  also  interview  the  bath-steward  to  fix  an 
hour  for  his  morning-tub.  It  is  usual  to  give  a  fee  of  not  less  than  10«. 
(21/2  dollars)  to  the  table-steward  and  to  the  stateroom-steward,  and  small 
gratuities  are  also  expected  by  the  boot-cleaner,  the  bath-steward,  etc.  The 
customary  fees  are,  of  course,  much  lower  in  the  «econd  cabin. 
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On  arrival  at  Quebec,  Montreal,  Halifax,  or  New  York,  passengers' 
Inggage  is  examined  in  a  covered  hall  adjoining  the  wharf  (comp.  p.  xii).  For 
further  details  regarding  arrival  and  the  expedition  of  baggage  to  the 
traveller's  destination,  comp.  p.  xvi. 

III.  Railways.  Steamers.  Coaches. 

Railways.  The Dominionof  Canada, in  1919,  contained 38,896 M 
of  railway  (mostly  of  the  standard  or  4  ft.  8'/o  in.  gauge),  an  increase 
of  8101  M.  since  1914.  Of  the  entire  amount  22,375  M.  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways  (see  helow"),  whereas  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  (see  p.  254)  operates  within  the  Dom- 
inion (1920)  14,006  M.  The  remainder  is  distributed  —  to  mention 
only  a  few  of  the  more  important  lines  —  among  the  'Algoma  Cen- 
tral &  Hudson  Bay  Railway'  (p.  258),  'Alberta  &  Great  Waterways 
Railway'  (p.  312),  'Dominion  Atlantic  Railway'  (pp.  71,  80,  81), 
'Edmonton,  Dur.vegan,  &  British  Columhia  Railway'  (p,  312),  'Pacific 
Great  Eastern  Railway'  (p.  361),  'Pere  Marquette  Railway'  (p.  224), 
and  the  'Timiskaming  &  Northern  Ontario  Railway'  (p.  244). 

The  Canadian  National  Railways  (see  above),  established  in  1918,  in- 
cludes the  lines  formerly  known  as  'Canadian  Government  Bailways',  i.  e. 
Intercolonial  Railway,  Prince  Edward  Island  Railway,  N'ational  Trans- 
continental Railway,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  'Canadian  Northern  Railway'. 
In  1920  it  also  acquired  the  'Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway'  (2714  M. ;  comp. 
RR,  64a  and  69):  in  1921  the  'Grand  Trunk  Railway'  (3567  M.)  was  in- 
corporated in  the  G.N.R.  system. 

The  only  general  railway-guide  of  Canada  is  the  Canadian  Official 
Railway  Gvide,  puhlished  at  Montreal  monthly  (price  50  c).,  which  in- 
cludes a  useful  gazetteer  of  Canadian  towns  and  villages.  Local  col- 
lections of  time-tables  are  everywhere  procurable,  and  those  of  each 
railway-company  may  be  ohtained  gratis  at  the  ticket-offices  and  in 
hotels.  The  more  important  railway-companies  publish  a  mass  of 
'folders'  and  descriptive  pamphlets,  which  are  distributed  gratis  and 
give  much  information  about  the  country  traversed.  These  are  usually 
skilfully  prepared  and  contain  admirable  illustrations  and,  often, 
iseful  maps. 

Equipment.  The  equipments  of  the  Canadian  railways  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  United  States  lines,  which,  as  is  well  known,  are  very  diflferent 
from  those  of  European  railways.  Instead  of  comparatively  small  coaches, 
divided  into  compartments,^ the  American  railwaysjhave  long  cars,  holding 
60-70  pers.,  entered  by  doors  at  each  end,  and  having  a  longitudinal  pas- 
sage down  the  middle,  with  the  seats  on  each  side  of  it.  Each  seat  has 
room*  for  two  ^  passengers.  All  long-distance  trains  are  furnished  with 
drawing-room  (parlor)  cars  by  day  and  sleeping-cars  at  night,  which  accom- 
modate about  24-30  people  in  the  same  space  as  the  ordinary  cars,  and 
?.re  in  every  way  much  more  comfortable.  Second-class  carriages  are 
■  nuch  more  often  provided  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States,  and  emigrant 
carriages  are'also  found  on  some  long-distance  trains.  The  second-class 
cars,  however,  are  not  recommended,  and  certainly  do  not  rank  higher 
than  the  third-class  carriages  of  Europe.  Smoking  is  not  permitted,  except 
in  the  smoking-compartments  which  in  day-coaches  have  been  generally  sub- 
stituted _  for'smoking-cars  ('Smokers')  on  long-distance',  trains.  The  vexed 
question  of  whether  the  American  or  the  European  railway-carriage  is  the 
more  comfortable  is  hard  to  decide.  It  may  be  said  generally,  however, 
that  the  small -compartment  system  would  never  have  done  for  the  long 
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journeys  of  America,  while  the  parlor-cars  certainly  oDfer  neater  comfort 
in  proportion  to  their  expense  than  the  European  first-class  carriage?; 
do.  In  comparing  the  ordinary  American  or  Canadian  car  with  the 
second-cla^s  or  the  best  third-class  carriages  of  Europe,  some  traveller? 
may  be  inclined  to  give  the  preference  for  short  jonmeys  to  the  latter. 
The  seats  in  the  American  cars  offer  very  limited  room  for  two  persons, 
and  their  backs  are  too  low  to  afford  any  support  to  the  head:  a  single 
crying  infant  or  spoiled  child  annoys  60-70  persons  instead  of  the  few 
in  one  compartment;  the  passenger  has  little  control  over  his  window, 
as  someone  in  the  car  is  sure  to  object  if  he  opens  it;  the  continual  open- 
ing and  shutting  of  the  doors,  with  the  consequent  draughts,  are  annoy- 
ing; the  incessant  visitation  of  the  train-boy.  with  his  books,  candy,  and 
other  articles  for  sale,  renders  a  quiet  nap  almost  impossible:  while,  in 
the  event  of  an  accident,  there  are  only  tVo  exits  for  60  people  instead 
of  six  or  eight.  On  the  other  hand,  the  liberty  of  moving  about  the  car. 
or,  in  fact,  from  end  to  end  of  the  train,  the  toilette  accommodation,  and 
the  amusement  of  watching  one's  fellow-passengers  greatly  mitigate  the 
tedium  of  a  long  journey;  while  the  publicity  prevent?  any  risk  of  the 
railway  crimes  sometimes  perpetrated  in  the  separate  compartments  of  the 
European  system.  Rugs,  as  a  rule,  are  not  necessary,  as  the  cars  are  apt 
to  be  over, 'rather  than  under,  heated.  Little  accommodation  is  provided 
in  the  way  of  luggage-racks,  so  that  travellers  should  reduce  their  hand- 
baggage  to  the  sm.allest  possible  dimensions.  —  In  the  sleeping-car.  the 
passenger  engages  a  berth  in  a  Half-Section,  which  consists  of  a  so-called 
'double  berth',  but  is  rarely  used  by  more  than  one  person.  If  desirous  of 
more  air  and  space,  he  may  engage  a  whole  Section  (at  double  the  rate  ot 
a  half-section),  but  in  many  cases  a  passenger  is  not  allowed  to  mono- 
polize a  whole  section  to  the' exclusion  of  those  not  otherwise  able  to  find 
accommodation.  Parties  of  2-4  may  secure  Drawing  Rooms,  or  private 
compartments.  A  lower  berth  is  generally  considered  preferable  to  an 
upper  berth,  as  it  is  easier  to  get  into  and  commands  the  window:  but. 
by  what  seems  a  somewhat  illiberal  regulation,  the  upper  berth  is  always 
let  down,  whether  occupied  or  not,  unless  the  whole  section  is  paid  for. 
So  fur  nothing  has  been  done  towards  reserving  a  special  part  of  the  car 
for  ladies,  except  in  the  shape  of  a  small  toilette  and  dressing  room.  The 
so-called  Tourist  Sleeping  Gars,  found  on  some  lines,  are  fairly  comfortable 
and  may  be  used  with  advantage  by  those  to  whom  economy  is  important; 
the  Colonist  Cart  have  wooden  bunks  only,  without  bedding.  —  Dining 
Cars  are  attached  to  all  long-distance  trains,  and  the  meals  and  service 
upon  them  are  generally  more  elaborate  and  better  than  those  of  the  rail- 
way-restaurants. —  In  the  larger  cities  tickets  are  usually,  examined,  and 
sometimes  collected,  at  gateways  before  entering  the  train.  (Jtherwi-e 
tickets  are  collected  in  the  train  by  the  Conductor  (guard),  who  some- 
times gives  numbered  checks  in  exchange  for  them.  Separate  tickets  are 
issued  for  the  seats  in  parlor-cars  and  the  berths  in  sleeping-cars:  and 
such  cars  generally  have  special  conductors.  Fees  are  not  usual,  except 
to  the  coloured  Portert  of  the  parlor-cars  and  sleeping-cars,  who  brush  the 
traveller's  clothes  and  (on  overnigtit  journeys)  boots, "and  expect  about  2-5  c. 
a  day.  In  Canada  the  traveller  is  left  to  rely  upon  his  own  common  sense 
fltill  more  freely  than  in  England,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  take  care  of 
him  in  the  patriarchal  fashion  of  European  railways.  He  should,  there- 
fore, be  careful  to  see  that  he  is  in  his  proper  car,  etc.  The  conductor  calls 
'all  aboard',  when  the  train  is  about  to  start,  and  on  many  lines  a  warning 
bell  is  rung.  The  names  of  the  places  passed  are  not  always  shown  distinctly 
(sometimes  not  at  all)  at  the  Btations,  and  the  brakeman.  whose  duty  it 
is  to  announce  each  station  as  the  train  reaches  it,  is  apt  to  ba  entirely 
unintelligible.  A  special  word  of  caution  may'lbe  given  a?  to  the  frequent 
necessity  for  crossing  the  tracks,  as  the  rails  ar'e  often  flush  with  the  floor 
of  the  station  and  foot-bridges  or  subways  are  rarely  provided.  Each 
locomotive  carries  a  large  bell,  which  is  ^tolled  as  it  approaches  stations 
or  level  ('grade'')  crossings.  —  The  speed  "of  Canadian  trains  i8'_generaHv 
lower  than  that  of  English  trains  ;  and  over  a  large  portion  of  the  country 
it  doe.^  not  exceed  20-27  M.  per  hour  even  for  through-trains. 
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Fare.  The  average  rate  of  fare  may  be  stated  at  about  31/2  c.  per  mile, 
tboagh  the  rate  is  lower  for  season,  'commutation''  (good  for  ao  many  trips), 
or  mileage  tickets.  Fares  for  short  distances,  especially  on  branch-lines,  are 
likely  to  be  higher  in  proportion  than  those  lor  long  distances  or  on  mciin 
lines.  The  extra  rate  for  the  palace  -  cars  (*  4-IV4  c.  per  mile)  is  low  a? 
compared  with  the  difference  between  the  first  and  third  class  fares  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  extra  comfort  afforded  is  very  great.  All  railways  sell  tickets 
(single  and  return;  'excursion'  or  'round  trip'  tickets)  between  important 
points  at  reduced  rates.  The  thousand-mile  tickets,  from  which  the  con- 
ductor collects  coupons  representing  the  number  of  miles  travelled,  are  a 
convenient  arrangement  which  European  railways  might  do  well  to  intro- 
duce. As  the  use  of  mileage  tickets  is  governed  by  special  regulations  on 
each  railway,  the  purchaser  should  make  inquiries  at  the  time  of  purchase, 
particulary  as  to  the  area  \\ithin  which  the  ticket  is  good.  A  distinction 
is  frequently  made  between  'Limited'  and  'Unlimited'  tickets,  the  former 
and  cheaper  admitting  of  continuous  passage  only,  without  'stopovers', 
and  the  latter  being  available  until  used  and  admitting  of  'stopovers'  at 
any  place  on  the  route.  —  At  the  railway-stations,  the  place  of  the  first, 
.second,  and  third  class  waiting-rooms  of  Europe  is  taken  by  a  Ladies'' 
Room,  to  which  men  are  also  generally  admitted  if  not  smoking,  and  a 
i/«»'s  Room,  in  which  smoking  is  usually  permitted.  Second-class  waiting- 
rooms  are  now  provided  in  ^ome  large  cities. 

Railway  Terms.  Among  the  American  railway  terms  with  which  the 
traveller  should  be  familiar  (in  addition  to  those  already  incidentally 
mentioned)  are  the  following.  Instead  of  the  former  'I^ailroad'  the  word 
Raib.cay  is  now  universally  used,  while  the  word  'Road'  alone  is  often  used 
to  mean  railway.  The  carriages  are  called  Cart  or  Coaches,  The  Conductor 
is  aided  by  Brakemen,  whose  duties  include  attention  to  the  heating  and 
lighting  of  the  cars.  A  slow  train  is  called  an  Accommodation  or  Way 
Train.  The  Ticket  Office  is  never  called  booking-office.  Luggage  is  Bag- 
gage, and  is  expedited  through  the  Baggage  Master  (see  below).  Luggage 
is  common  fur  hand  parcels.  Depot,  furmerly  very  commonly  used  instead 
of  station,  is  rapidly  passing  out  of  use,  being  replaced  hj  Station  01  Rail- 
way  Station;  in  many  places  the  latter  word  'station',  when  used  alone, 
means  police-station.  Other  terms  in  common  use  are:  ^wrn-ou/ =  siding ; 
bumper  =  buffer:  box-car  =  closed  goods-car;  caboose  =  guards  ran;  freight- 
train  =  goods  train,  cars  =  train  ;  to  pull  out  =  to  start ;  way  station  =  small, 
wayside  station ;  coic-catcher  =  fender  in  front  of  engine :  stntch  =  shunt ; 
switches  =  points. 

Luggage.  Each  passenger  on  a  Canadian  railway  is  generally  entitled 
to  150  lbs.  of  luggage  ('baggage")  free.  The  so-called  Check  System  makes 
the  management  of  luggage  very  simple.  On  arrival  at  the  station,  the 
traveller  shows  his  railway  ticket  and  hands  over  his  impedimenta  to  the 
Baggage  Master,  who  fastens  a  small  metal  or  cardboard  tag  to  each  article 
and  gives  the  passenger  similar  'checks'  with  corresponding  numbers.  The 
railway -company  then  becomes  responsible  for  the  luggage  and  holds  it 
until  reclaimed  at  the  passenger's  destination  by  the  presentation  of  the 
duplicate  check.  As  the  train  approaches  the  larger  cities,  a  Transfer  Ageiii 
sometimes  walks  through  the  cars,  undertaking  the  delivery  of  luggage  and 
giving  receipts  in  exchange  for  the  checks.  Each  package  being  charged 
for  separately  it  is  more  economical  to  have  one  large  trunk  instead  of 
two  or  three  smaller  ones.  The  hotel-porters  who  meet  the  train  v/ill 
also  take  the  traveller's  checks  and  see  that  his  baggage  is  delivered  at 
the  hotel.  In  the  larger  cities  uniformed  railway  porters  meet  trains  am' 
assist  passengers  (fte  expected),  but  they  will  not  as  a  rule  carry  luggage 
to  hotels.  In  starting,  the  trunks  may  be  sent  to  the  railway-station  ^n 
the  same  way,  either  through  a  transfer-agent  or  the  hotel-porter;  and  if 
the  traveller  already  Mias  his  railway -ticket  they  may  in  some  cases  be 
checked  through  from  the  house  or  hotel  to  his  destination.  Baggage, 
unaccompanied  by  its  owner,  may  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country  by 
the  Express  Companies  (mentione'l"  throughout  the  text),  which  charge  in 
proportion  to  weight  and  distance.  The  drawbacks  to  the  transfer-system 
are  that  the    baggage   must  usually  be  ready   to  be   called  for   before  the 
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traveller  himseif  requires  to  start,  and  that  some  delay  generally  takes 
place  in  its  delivery  ^  but  this  may,  of  course,  be  avoided  ^y  the  more 
expensive  plan  of  using  a  carriage.  Baggage  may  be  insured  with  the 
Express  Companies  and  the  Tourist  Agents. 

Steamers.  The  extensive  system  of  lakes,  navigable  rivers,  and 
canals  in  Canada  affords  many  o])portunities  of  exchanging  the  hot 
and  dusty  railway  for  the  cheaper  and  cooler  method  of  locomotion  by 
water.  The  steamers  of  the  C.P.R.,  C.N.R.,  and  C.S.L.  on  the  Great 
Lakes  (see  RR.  57  a  &  c,  46)  rank  with  the  finest  passenger-steamers 
for  inland  navigation  in  the  world,  and  the  boats  of  many  other 
companies  afford  | fairly  comfortable  accommodation.  —  For  the 
oceanic  steamboat-lines  connecting  Canada  with  the  United  States 
in  summer,  see  R.  7. 

Coaches  are  usually  called  Stages  in  Canada.  The  ordinary  tourist 
will  seldom  require  to  avail  himself  of  the  stage-lines  of  Canada, 
for  which  he  may  be  thankful,  as  the  roads  are  generally  rough, 
the  vehicles  uncomfortable,  and  the  time  slow.  The  fares  are  usually 
moderate.  Horse-stages,  however,  are  being  gradually  superseded 
by  automobiles;  but  only  a  few  of  the  aatomobile  stage-routes  may 
be  considered  important  (comp.  pp.  339,  380). 

Carriages.  Carriage-hire  is  generally  somewhat  lower  in  Canada 
than  in  the  United  States.  Fares  vary  so  much  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  any  general  approximation,  but  the  data  throughout  the  text 
will  give  the  traveller  most  of  the  information  he  requires  on  this 
point.  When  he  drives  himself  in  a  'buggy'  or  other  small  carriage, 
the  charges  are  relatively  much  lower  than  when  he  employs  a  coach- 
man. In  all  the  larger  cities  taxi-cabs  are  competing  with  horse- 
cabs,  and  automobiles  are  generally  used  for  excursions. 

Electric  Tramways.  There  are  about  70  electric  railways  in  Ca- 
nada, with  about  1750  M.  of  track.  In  1919  they  carried  686,124,263 
passengers  and  2,474,892  tons  of  freight.  The  most' Important  are 
duly  mentioned  in  the  text. 

IV.  Plan  and  Season  of  Tour. 

The  Plan  op  Toue  must  depend  entirely  on  the  traveller's  taste 
and  the  time  he  has  at  his  disposal.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to 
cover  more  than  a  limited  section  of  so  vast  a  territory  in  an  ordinary 
travelling-season;  but  the  enormous  distances  are  practically  much 
diminished  by  the  comfortable  arrangements  for  travelling  at  night 
(comp.  p.  xv).  Among  the  grandest  natural  features  of  the  country, 
which  should  certainly  be  visited  if  in  any  wise  practicable,  are 
Niagara  Falls  (R.  50),  the  mountain-scenery  made  accessible  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  from  Banff  to  Vancouver  (RR.  63,  66)  or  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  from  Edmonton  to  Vancouver  or  Prince 
Rupert  (RR.  69,  68),  and  the  Saguenay  (R.  36).  Less  imperative 
than  these,  but  also  of  great  beauty  and  interest,  are  the  St.  Law- 
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rence  from  Kiugstcm  to  Montreal  [R.  46).  the  Lanil  of  Evangeline" 
(R.  10).  the  Timaganii  Region  l  R.  51.  II),  the  Muskoka  District 
lR.53),  the  Great  Lakes  (R.  57),  the  Kootenay  Region  (RR.62,67). 
Lake  St.  John  (R.  34),  the  St.  .Fohn  River  and  Grand  Falls  ( RR.  11, 
13),  and  the  Bras  d'Or  Lakes  (R.19).  Among  cities  the  romantic 
'ancient  capital*  of  Quebec  (R.  32)  is  first  in  attraction  and  should 
be  included  in  even  the  most  flying  visit  to  Canada;  but  Montreal 
(R.28),  Toronto  (R.  45).  Halifax  (R.  18),  and  St.  John  |  R.  10)  are 
all  interesting  in  their  different  vrays.  Ottawa  (R.  40),  a?  the  capital 
of  the  Dominion,  should  by  all  means  be  included,  and  Winnipeg 
( R.  60 ).  the  prosperous  capital  of  Manitoba,  also  deserves  a  visit, 
the  grand  trip  to  Alaska  (RR.  72,  73),  though  taking  us  beyond 
Canadian  territory,  forms  a  natural  sequel  to  the  journey  across  the 
continent  and  may  be  begun  at  the  charming  city  of  Victoria  fp.  363), 
or  at  Vancouver  ( R.  70). 

Sbasok.  The  best  months  for  travelling  in  Canada  are,  speaking 
generally.  May,  June,  September,  and  October.  For  the  mountain- 
region  to  the  W.  of  Banff  the  month  of  August  seems  to  be  the 
driest  and  most  favourable,  although  the  smoke  of  forest-fires  then 
occasionally  veils  the  view.  The  winter-months  have,  hovrever, 
characteristic  attractions  of  their  own  and  for  purposes  of  sport  arc 
often,  of  course,  the  best  (pp.  Ivii,  Ixiii  i.  With  proper  equipment  the 
traveller  will  find  winter-travelling  quite  pleasant  and  easy;  and. 
indeed,  the  only  season  that  is  really  uncomfortable  for  the  traveller 
is  the  thawing  spell  of  early  spring.  In  summer  the  Canadian  forests 
are  rendered  very  unpleasant  by  the  gnats  and  other  insects.  The 
hotels,  however,  are  generally  protf-cted  from  them  by  gauze  blinds. 

Where  the  territory  included  is  so  vast  and  the  possible  combinations 
of  tours  so  endless,  it  may  seeoi  almost  useless  to  nttempt  to  draw  up 
any  specimen  tours.  The  following,  however,  though  not  intrinsically 
better  than  hundreds  of  others,  may  serve  to  give  the  traveller  some  idea 
of  the  distances  to  be  traversed.  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  that  the 
traveller  will  enjoy  himself  better  if  he  content  him>elf  with  a  less  rapid 
rate   of  progress  than  that  here  indicated. 


a.  A  Week  from  Montreal.  Days 

Montreal  (R.  28) iVz 

Montreal  to  Quebec  (RE.  30,  32) 21/2 

Quebec  to  Lal-e  St.  John  fR.  34) 1 

Lake  St.  John  back  to  Quebec  via  the  Soguenay  (R.  36) IV-' 

Quebec  back  to  Montreal  (Tl.  30 1 ' V-' 

b.  A  Week  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

Halifax  (R.   18) 1 

Halifax  via  the  Brat  d'Or  Lakes  to  Sydue;/  and  back  (R.  19)  .  .  .  .  o 
Halifax  through  the  'Evangeline  Country'  to  Annapolis  and  Dighy  (R.  20a)  1 
Digby  to  St.  John  (RR.  oCb.  10) iV; 

[Or,  instead  of  the  Cape  Breton  trip,  we  may  ascend  the  River  St.  John 
to  Fredericton  (R.  11a;  1  dav)  and  return  to  St.  John  via  St.  Andrews  (RR.  lib. 
8,  14:  2  days).! 
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c.  A  Fortnight  from  Toronto.  Days 

Toronto  ill.  45) 1 

Toronto  to  Niagara  by  steamer  (Rl!.  4Sa,  5U) 2-3 

Niagara  to  Toronto  via  Hamilton  (RR.  48  b  (t  cj IV2 

Toronto  to  Montreal  by  the  Si.  Lawrencf  (RH.  46,  '28 1 21/2 

Montreal  to  Ottawa  (RR.  39,  40) IV2 

Ottiiwa  to  North  Brnj  (R,  05) V2 

FromNorthBay  to  the  Timagami  and  Cobalt  Districts  and  back  (R.  51, 11)      2 
North  Bay   to  Toronto ,   witli   a  siile-trip   into   the    Mnskoka  District 

(R.  511,53) ^ 3_ 

14-15 
d.  Three  "Weeks  from  Montreal, 
ilontreal  to  Quebec.  Lal:e  St.  John,  the  Saguenay.,  and  back  as  under «'   .       7 
Montreal  to  Ottawa,  the  Timagami  District.,  Ihe  Min^koka  District.,  and 

Toronto  a.<  above  under  <■ 8 

Toronto  to  Niagara  and  hack  as  above  (".•) b^l-r^^h 

Toronto  to  Mimlreal  by  the  St,  Lawr^nci^  as  above  (c) IV2 

20-21^ 
e.   Five  or  Six  "Weeks  from  Montreal. 
Montreal  to  Quebec.  Lake  St.  John,  \\\t  Sagvenay,  and  back  as  under  «      7 

Montreal  to  Ottawa  (RR.  39.  40)    ...... 2 

Ottawa  to   Winnipeg  (TIR.  55,  59,  60) 3 

"Winnipeg  to  Calgaru  and  Ban/r  (RR.  61,  63) 4 

Banff  to  Lake  Louise  and  Field  (R.  66) 3 

Field  to  Glacier  (R.  66) 2 

Glacier  to'Vanccvver  (RR.  66,  Id) 1 

[or:  "Winnipeg  to  Edmonton  (R.  (Hi)      2  days 

Edmonton  to FrtHco?ae;- via  the }W/o(/-//ea.y  y'aj.«  (RR. 69, 70)   4      „  ] 

Vancouver  to  Victoria  and  back  (R.  71) 3 

"Vancouver  back  to  Pert  Arthur  via  the  Kootenay  Region  (RR.  66,  67, 

02,  61,  59) 5 

Port  Arthur  to    Toronto   via   the  Great  Lake*   (via  Port  McXicoU   or 

Sarnia,  RR.  57  a  (fee;  via  Oiren  Sound,  R.  52a) 3 

Toronto  to  Niagara  and  back  as  under  '• 31/2 

Toronto  to  Montreal  l>y  the  St.  Lawrence  as  under  c I'/g 

38 
[Many  travellers  will  prefer  to  vary  their  routes  across  the  continent 
by  returning  through  the  United  States  (see  Baedeker''*  United  States).  In 
this  case  they  are  advised  to  omit  the  portion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  between  Ottaw^a  and  Port  Arthur  and  to  reach  the  latter  point 
via  Toronto  and  the  Great  Lakes  (comp.  above  under  e).] 

The  Pedestrian  is  unquestionably  the  roost  independent  of  travellers, 
hut  there  are  few  districts  of  Canada,  such  as  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape 
Breton,  where  walking-tours  can  be  recommended.  One  of  the  chief  im- 
pediments in  Canada  is  the  long  distances  between  villages,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  comfortable  inns  in  small  places.  The  extremes  of  temperature 
and  the  scarcity  of  well-marked  footpaths  also  often  offer  considerable 
obstacles,  while  in  the  Far  "VN'est  a  stranger  on  foot  might  be  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  or  even  be  exposed  to  danger  from  the  herds  of  semi-wild  cattle. 
For  the  Mountaineer  Canada  offers  many  possibilities  with  some  well- 
equipped  headquarters  (comp.  p.  301)  and.  off  the  beaten  track,  even  many 
virgin  peaks  in  the  Rockies  and  in  the  Torngats  fp.  129).  —  Special  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  from  the  British  Columbia  Slountaineering 
Club  at  Vancouver  and  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Associated  Mountaineering: 
Clubs  of  North  America  in  New  York. 
Motoring,  see  p.  Ixiv. 
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V.  Hotels  and  Restaurants. 
Hotels  i.  The  quality  of  tlie  Canadian  hotels  varies  considerahly 
in  different  localities.  The  best  hotels  of  Montreal,  Quebec,  Toronto, 
Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver,  those  under  the  management  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacitic  and  the  Canadian  National  Railways  (at  Ottawa,  Port 
Arthur,  Calgary,  Banff,  etc.),  and  a  few  at  fashionable  watering- 
places  (such  as  St.  Andrews  and  Murray  Bay)  leave  little  opening  for 
criticism.  There  are  also  fair  hotels  at  Halifax ,  St.  John,  and  some 
of  the  other  large  cities.  The  hotels  in  the  smaller  towns  and  in 
the  country  districts  can  seldom  be  classed  as  good,  A  distinct 
process  of  improvement  is,  however,  perceptible.  The  charges  are 
less  than  those  of  the  hotels  of  the  United  States  (comp.  below) ; 
$  3-4  •will  probably  be  found  the  average  rate  on  an  ordinary 
tour.  The  comforts  often  afforded  by  the  smaller  and  less  pre- 
tentious inns  of  the  old  country  can  seldom  be  looked  for  from 
Canadian  houses  of  the  second  or  third  class,  and  the  traveller  who 
wishes  to  economize  will  find  boarding-houses  (seep.xxi)  preferable. 
The  food  is  generally  abundant,  but  the  cuisine  and  quality  vary 
greatly  (comp.  p.  xxi).  The  service  is  often  excellent,  and  in  this 
respect  Canadian  hotels  are,  perhaps,  superior,  class  for  class,  to 
those  of  the  United  States. 

The  rates  given  below  include  all  the  ordinary  requirements  of  hotel- 
life,  and  no  separate  charge  for  service  is  made.  Hot  and  cold  water  is 
now  usaal  in  all  large  hotels.  As  a  rule,  the  price  of  a  bedroom  includes 
access  to  a  general  bathroom  but  the  extra  charge  for  a  private  bath  may 
exceed  S  1  a  day.  The  custom  of  giving  fees  to  the  servants  is  usual  io 
all  large  hotels,  and  increasingly  so  in  smaller  ones. 

The  large  hotels  of  Canada  are  more  or  less  managed  on  the  European 
Plan^  the  krice  for  a  room  being  from  §  IV2  upwards,  or  one  may  choose 
between  the  European  Plan  and  the  American  Plan.  The  latter  alone,  in 
which  a  fixed  charge  is  made  per  day  for  board  and  lodging,  varying 
mostly  according  to  the  room,  is  the  system  usually  prevalent  in  smaller 
houses.  The  rate  varies  from  about  $6  per  day  in  the  best  houses  down 
to  $  11/2  per  day  in  the  smaller  towns  and  country  districts.  Reductions  are 
sometimes  made  for  a  prolonged  stay,  etc.,  while  very  much  higher  prices 
may  be  paid  for  extra  accommodation.  Throughout  the  Handbook  the 
insertion  of  a  price  behind  the  name  of  a  hotel  together  with  the  abbre- 
viation 'R.'  (R.  from  $  11/2)  means  its  rate  on  the  European  plan,  where- 
as the  mere  insertion  of  a  price  ($4)  indicates  the  American  plan.  —  In 
hotels  on  the  American  system  the  meals  are  usually  served  at  regular 
hours  (a  latitude  of  about  2  hrs.  being  allowed  for  each)'.  The  daily  charge 
is  considered  as  made  up  of  four  items  (room,  breakfast,  luncheon,  and 
dinner),  and  the  visitor  should  see  that  his  bill  begins  with  the  first  meal 
he  takes.  Thus,  at  a  $4  a  day  house,  if  the  traveller  arrives  before 
dinner  and  leaves  after  breakfas't  the  next  day,  his  bill  will  be  $  3 ;  if 
he  arrives  after  dinner  and  leaves  after  breakfast,  5  2;  and  so  on.  Ko 
allowance  is  made  for  absence  from  meals.  Dinner  is  usually  served  at 
night,  except  in  very  small  places. 

On  reaching  the  hotel,  the  traveller  enters  the  Office,  a  large  and  often 
comfortably  fitted-up   apartment,  used  as  a  general  rendezvous  and  smok- 


+  'The  American  Travel  &  Hotel  Directory'  (New  York)  and  'The  Hotel 
Red  Rook  of  Canada"'  (Toronto)  are  useful  annual  publications.  . 
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ing-room,  not  only  by  the  Lotel-gnests,  but  often  also  by  local  residents. 
On  one  side  of  it  ia  the  desk  of  the  Hotel  Clerk,  who  keeps  the  keys  of 
the  bedrooms,  supplies  unlimited  letter-paper  gratis,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  more  or  less  omniscient  on  all  points  on  which  the  traveller  is  likely 
to  require  information.  Here  the  visitor  enters  his  name  in  the  'register' 
kept  for  the  purpose,  and  has  his  room  assigned  to  him  by  the  clerk, 
who  details  a  'bell-boy'  to  show  him  the  way  to  his  room  and  carry  up 
his  hand-baggage.  If  he  has  not  already  disposed  of  his  'baggage-checks' 
in  the  way  described  at  p.  xvi,  he  should  now  give  them  to  the  clerk 
and  ask  to  have  his  trunks  fetched  from  the  station  and  sent  up  to  his 
room.  If  he  has  already  parted  with  his  checks,  he  identities  his  baggage 
in  the  hall  when  it  arrives  and  tells  the  head-porter  what  room  he  wishes 
it  sent  to.  On  entering  the  dining-room  the  visitor  is  shown  to  his  seat 
by  the  head-waiter,  instead  of  selecting  the  first  vacant  seat  that  suits  his 
fancy.  The  table-waiter  then  hands  the  guest  the  menu  of  the  day,  from 
which  (in  hotels  on  the  American  plan)  he  orders  what  he  chooses.  The 
key  of  the  bedroom  should  always  be  left  at  the  office  when  the  visitor 
goes  out.  Large  hotels  generally  contain  a  barber's  shop,  railway-ticket, 
express,  and  livery  offices,  book-stalls,  a  boot-black  stand,  etc.  The  charge 
for  newspapers  at  the  hotel  book-stalls  is  generally  higher  than  that  of  the 
newsboys. 

The  following  hints  may  be  useful  to  hotel-keepers  who  wish  to  meet 
the  tastes  of  European  visitors.  The  wash-basins  in  the  bedrooms  should 
be  much  larger  than  is  generally  the  case.  Two  or  three  large  towels 
are  preferable  to  half-a-dozen  small  ones.  A  carafe  or  jug  of  fresh  drinking- 
water  (not  necessarily  iced)  and  a  tumbler  should  always  be  kept  in  each 
bedroom. 

Boarding  Houses.  For  a  stay  of  more  than  a  day  or  two  the 
visitor  will  sometimes  find  it  conyenient  and  more  economical  to  live 
at  a  Boarding  House.  These  abound  everywhere  and  can  easily  be 
found  on  enquiry.  No  house  should  be  patronized,  especially  if 
ladies  are  of  the  party,  unless  vouched  for  as  respectable.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  G.  A.  keep  reliable  lists  ;  and  the  'Travel- 
ler's Aid'  representative  (generally  a  woman)  at  large  railway-stations 
may  be  relied  upon.  The  rates  of  boarding-houses  vary  from  about 
$7  a  week  upwards.  These  establishments  often  receive  transient 
guests  and  are  generally  preferable  to  inferior  hotels.  , 

Restaurants.  In  some  of  the  large  cities  the  traveller  will  find 
a  few  fair  restaurants,  but,  as  a  rule,  he  will  do  well  to  take  his  meals 
at  his  hotel  or  boarding-house.  Restaurants  are  attached  to  all  hotels 
on  the  European  plan  (p.  xx). 

Soup,  fish,  poultry,  game,  and  sweet  dishes  are  often  good;  but 
beef  and  mutton  are  sometimes  inferior  to  those  of  England.  Oysters, 
served  in  a  great  variety  of  styles,  are  large,  plentiful,  and  comparatively 
cheap.  Iced  water  is  the  universal  beverage,  and  a  cup  of  tea  or  cofTee 
is  included  in  all  meals  at  a  fixed  price.  The  retail  sale  of  liquors  of  all 
kinds  is  now  prohibited  in  Canada  except  in  the  province' of  Quebec. 
Restaurants  which  solicit  the  patronage  of  'gents'  should  be  avoided. 
The  meals  on  dining-cars  and  'butlet  cars'  are  usually  preferable  to  those 
at  railway-restaurants.  As  a  rule,  smoking  is  not  allowed  in  restaurant?, 
though  the  custom  of  smoking  at  meals  is  increasing.  Tipping  the  waiter 
is  expected,  and  is  practically  universal,  in  first-class  restaurants.  Cafes, 
in  the  European  sense,  are  hardly  found  in  Canada,  but  the  name  is  often 
used  as  the  equivalent  of  restaurant. 
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YI.  Post  and  Telegraph  Offices. 
Post  Office.  The  postal  service  of  Canada  is  carried  on  by  ttie 
Dominion  Government,  and  its  regulations  are  essentially  similar 
to  those  of  Great  Britain,  though  the  practice  of  delivering  letters  at 
the  houses  of  the  addressees  has  not  been  extended  to  all  the  smaller 
towns  or  rural  districts.  The  service  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  prompt 
and  accurate.  The  supply  of  letter-boxes  is  generally  abundant, 
but  the  number  of  fully  equipped  post-offices  is  much  lower  (pro- 
portionately) than  in  England.    Stamps  are  sold  at  all  hotels. 


Canada,  United    ^^°ited  Kingdom 
Stat^«'M«^i««|Brit.Posses3ion. 

Other  Postal 
Union  Countries 

Post  Cards 

audio,  war  tax.'                         "•=■ 

Letters , 

1 

war  tax.         i                                             o  c. 

Newspapers ; 

1  c.  per  4  oz.                          1  c  per  2  oz. 

Books,  Photos,  etc. .    . 

1  c.  per  2  07.. 

Patterns  and  Samples  .  \ 


„    r.^    'i  r.       I  2  c.    for  first  4oz.,   1  c.   for  each 
''■  P"  ^  «^-    I  addit.  2  02. 


Letters.  Local  or  ^Di-op"  Litters  2  c.  —  In  some  of  the  large  cities 
where  the  free  delivery  system  is  in  use,  immediate  delivery  of  letters  by 
special  messenger  may  be  obtained  by  affixing  to  a  letter  a  'special  deli- 
very stamp''  (10  c.)  or  postage  stamps  to  the  value  of  10  c.  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  postage.  In  the  latter  case  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the 
envelope  should  be  marked  'Special  Delivery'. 

Parcels  (limit  of  weishtll  Ihs.).  Rates  vary  within  Canada  from  5  c. 
to  12  c.  per  lb.  To  the  United  Kingdom  20  c.  for  the  first  lb.,  16  c.  for 
each  additional  lb.;  a  customs  declaration  of  contents  and  value  must  be 
filled  up  at  the  post-office  by  the  sender. 

Registratiok.  All  classes  of  mail  matter  may  be  registered  for  a  fee 
of  10  c.  in  addition  to  postage. 

International  Reply  Cocpons  are  issued  at  6  c.  each. 

Monet  Oedees.  Domestic  Money  Orders  (including  Newfoundland  and 
United  States)  are  issued  by  money-order  pos't-offices.  for  any  amount  up 
to  $  100,  at  the  following  rates  :  for  svims  not  exceeding  S  5,  4  c. ;  $  5-10,  7  c. ; 
$10-30.  12  c.;  $30-50.  17  c.;  $50-75,  27  c.;  $75-100.  82  c.  —  Foreign  Moiity 
Orders  (including  Great  Britain)  cost  12  c.  for  each  $  10,  the  limit  being  $10l>. 

Telegraph.  Offices.  The  telegraph  business  of  Canada  to  the  W. 
of  Quebec  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Great  North-  Western  Tele- 
graph Co.  (controlled  by  the  C.N.R.)  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way Co.,  while  the  Maritime  Provinces  are  served  by  the  Wester7i 
Union  Telegraph  Co.  and  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.  of  New  York. 
The  rates  within  the  Dominion  vary  from  '25c.  to  $  1  per  10  words, 
and  to  the  United  States  from  40c.  per  10  words  upwards.    The  rate 
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to  the  United  Kingdom  from  points  in  Eastern  Canada  is  25  c.  per 
word.  'Day  letters'  and  'night  letters',  not  exceeding  50  words,  are 
transmitted  at  special  rates.  —  Tblbphonbs.  The  Bell  Telephone 
Co.  extends  over  Ontario,  Quebec,  an^l  Manitoba,  while  other  con- 
cerns serve  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  British  Colnmbia.  In  the 
"W.  provinces  the  provincial  governments  have  acquired  many  local 
lines  and  are  improving  and  extending  the  service. 


VII.  Chief  Dates  in  Canadian  History.  • 

1492.    Columbus  discovers  the  islands  of  America. 

1497.  Cabot  discovers  the  E.  coast  of  N.  America  (  comp.  p.  53). 

1498.  Cabot  discovers  Hudson  Strait. 

1534.  Jacques  Cartier  enters  Chaleur  Bay  (p.  89)  and  formally 
annexes  the  country  in  the  name  of  King  Francis  I.  ('New 
France'). 

1535.  Cartier  ascends  the  St.  Lawrence  (pp.  135,  156). 
1541-3.    First  unsuccessful  attempts  at  settlement  (p.  153). 

1603.  First  landing  oi Samuel  de  Champlain  atOuebec(p.  156). 
1604-5.  Port  Royal  (Annapolis)  founded  (p.  75). 
1608.  Renewed  visit  of  Champlain.     foundation  of  Quebec,  the 

first  permanent  settlement  of  Canada  (p.  156). 
1610-11.   Hudson,  on  his  fourth  voyage,  explores  Hudson  Bay  and 

Jaines  Bay  and  is  sent  adrift  by  his  mutinous  crew. 
1615.  The  first  Christian  missionaries,  the  Recollet  Fathers,  reai.-h 

Quebec. 
1625.  Jesuits  arrive  at  Quebec  (p.  167). 
1629.  Quebec  taken  by  the  English  (p.  156). 

1632.  Canada  and  Acadia  restored  to  France. 

1633.  Champlain  (d.  1635)  made  first  Governor  of  New  France. 
1642.  Ville  Marie  (Montreal)  founded  by  Maisonneuve  (p.  135). 
1654.   Acadia  taken  by  the  English. 

1659.  Frant^oii  Xavier  de  Laval,  afterwards  (1674)  the  first 
Canadian  bishop,   arrives  at  Quebec  as  Vicar-Apostolic 

1663.  Canada  becomes  a  French  Crown  Colony. 

1667.   Acadia  again  restored  to  France. 

1670.   Hudson\<  Bay  Co.  founded  (p.  279). 

1672.  Frontenac  appointed  Governor  of  New  France  (white  popu- 
lation about  6700).    Served  tiU  1682  (but  comp.  below}. 

1678.  Hennepin  visits  Niagara  Falls  (p.  285). 

1682.   De  la  Barre,  Governor. 

1685.   Marquis  de  DenonviUe,  Governor. 

1689.  Frontenac  (d.  1698)  re-appointed  Governor.  —  Massacre 
of  whites  by  the  Iroquois  at  Lachine  (p.  220). 


t   This   list  is    largely    ba^ed    on    that    in    'The   Canada  Tear   Book' 
fp.  Ixix),  with  addition?  by  Mr.  IT.  D.  Le  Sueur  and  the  Editor. 
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1690.  Sir  Wm.  Phips,  with  a  squadron  from  New  England, 
captures  Port  Royal  but  is  repnlsed  at  Quebec  (p.  156). 

1710.  Capture  of  Port  Royal  by  the  New  Englanders  (p.  76). 

1713.  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia),  Hudson  Bay  Territory,  and  New- 
foundland given  to  England  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  — 
Louishurg  founded  by  the  French  (p.  70). 

1739.   Population  of  New  France  42,700. 

1745.  Louishurg  taken  by  the  New  Englanders  (p.  70). 

1748.  Louishurg  restored  to  the  French  in  exchange  for  Madras. 

1749.  Halifax  founded  (p.  5i).  —  Fort  Rouille  (Toronto)  built 
(p.  209). 

1755.  Expulsion  of  the  Acadians  from  Nova  Scotia  (p.  73). 

1756.  "War  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 

1758.  Louishurg  finally  captured  by  the  English  (p.  70). 

1759.  Fort  Xiagara  taken  by  the  British.  —  Wolfe  wins  the  Battle 
of  the  Plains  of  Abraham  and  Quebec  is  captured  (p.  166). 

1760.  Victory  of  the  French  at  Ste.  Foye  (p.  164).  —  Surrender 
of  Montreal  (p.  136).  —  Canada  (pop.  70,000)  surrendered 
to  the  British. 

1763.  Formal  cession  of  'Canada  with  all  its  dependencies'  to 
Great  Britain,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (Feb.  10th).  —  Gen. 
J.  Murray  appointed  Governor  in  Chief. 

1768.  Gen.  Sir  Guy  Carleton  (afterwards  Lord  Dorchester)  ap- 
pointed Governor  in  Chief. 

1769.  Prince  Edicard  Island  made  a  separate  province  (p.  98). 

1773.  Suppression  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  Canada. 

1774.  Passage  of  the  ^Quebec  Act\  giving  the  French  Canadians 
the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  and  the 
protection  of  their  own  civil  laws  and  customs  and  provid- 
ing for  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  as  used  in 
England  and  for  the  appointment  of  a  Legislative  Council 
by  the  Crown. 

1775.  Outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution  and  invasion  of 
Canada  by  the  Americans;  capture  of  Montreal  (p.  136) 
and  unsuccessful  attack  on  Quebec  (p.  157). 

1776.  American  forces  withdraw  from  Canada. 

1783.  Second  Treaty  of  Paris  and  definition  of  the  frontier  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States.  Foundation  of 
St.  John  by  the  Loyalists  (p.  29). 

The  population  of  Canada  at  this  time,  including  the  Mar- 
itime Province?,  was  about  165,000.  It  has  been  estimated  thai 
about  40,(00  United  Empire  Lovalists  —  i.e.  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  who  remained  loyal  to  the  British  Crown  —  mi- 
grated into  Canada  within  a  few  vears  after  the  second  Treaty 
of  Paris  (comp.  pp.  47,  ?09). 

North-Wen  Fur  Company  formed  at'Montreal,  (p.  279). 

1784.  New  Brurtswick  made  a  separate  province  (p.  37). 
1791.  Passage  of  the  '-Comlilutional  Act\  dividing  the  province 
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of  Quebec  into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  (comp.  p.  '211} 
and  providing  each  -with  a  popular  representative  bouy 
(Legislative  Assembly)  in  addition  to  a  nominated  Legis- 
lative Council. 

1792.  First  meeting  of  the  parliaments  of  Upper  Canada  (at 
Neicark;  p.  225}  and  Lower  Canada  (at  Quebec). 

1793.  Slavery  abolished  in  Upper  Canada.  —  York  ( Toronto)  fonxi- 
ded  and  (1796}  made  capital  of  Upper  Canada  (p.  209}. 

1803.  Prince  Edward  Island  settled  by  Lord  Selkirk's  colonists 

(p.  98}. 
1806.  Pop.  of  Upper  Canada  70,718;  of  Lower  Canada  250,000. 

1811.  Lord  Selkirk's  settlement  of  the  Red  River  Yalley  (p.  277}. 

1812.  War  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Detroit 
capturedby  the  Canadians  (Aug.l6th}.  —  Battle  of  Queens- 
ton  Heights  (Oct.  13th;  p.  226}. 

1813.  York  (Toronto}  captured  and  burned  by  the  Americans 
(April  27th}.  —  British  victories  at  Stoney  Creek  (.June  5th ; 
p.  228}  and  Beaver  Dams  (June  24th ;  p.  229};  American 
victory  at  Moraviantown  (Oct.  5th} ;  battle  of  Chateauguay 
(Oct.  26th;  p.  17);  American  defeat  at  Cryslers  Farm 
(Nov.  11th}. 

1814.  Battle  of  Lundy's  Lane  (July  25th  ;  p.  239}.  —  War  ended 
by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  (Dec.  24th}.  —  Population  of 
Upper  Canada  95,000,  of  Lower  Canada  335,000. 

1818.  London  Convention,  regulating  the  rights  of  Americans  in 

the  British  North  American  Fisheries. 
1821.  Amalgamation  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co,  and  North-West 

Fur  Co.  (p.  279}. 
1831.   Phrase  ^Family  Compact'  comes  into  use  to  designate  the 

oligarchic  opposition  to  the  popular  demand  for  responsible 

government.  —  Population  of  Upper  Canada  236,702;  of 

Lower  Canada  c53,131. 
1836.   Opening  of  the  first  railway  in  Canada  (p.  136}. 
1837-8.   Canadian  Rebellion   (Wm.  Lyon  Mackenzie;   Papineau ; 

comp.  pp.  189,  209,  240}. 

1838.  Lord  Durham,  appointed  Governor  in  Chief  and  High- 
Commissioner  of  Canada,  prepares  an  important  Report  on 
the  Canadian  situation,  recommending,  inter  alia,  a 
Federal  Union  of  all  the  Provinces  and  the  introduction 
of  responsible  government.  He  returns  to  England  (Nov. 
1st},  on  account  of  disallowance  of  ordinance  respecting 
rebel  prisoners  and  fugitives. 

1839.  Lord  Sydenham,  Governor  in  Chief. 

1841.  Union  Act  (passed  by  British  Parliament  in  1840},  mak- 
ing one  province  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  with  equal- 
ity of  representation,  goes  into  effect,  with  the  under- 
standing that  Government  is  to  be  'responsible'  to  the 
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Provincial  Legislature  (^comp.  p.  xxviii ).  —  Death  of  Lord 
Sydenham  from  an  accident;  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  Governor 
in  Chief.  —  Population  of  Upper  Canada  465,688. 

1848.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe.  Governor  in  Chief. 

1844.   Montreal  made   seat  of  Government.   —  Population   of 

Lower  Canada  697,084. 
1846.   Lord  Elgin.  Governor  in  Chief. 

1849.  Riots  in  Montreal  over  the  passage  of  the  Ilebellion  Losses 
Bill;  Parliament  House  burned.  Seat  of  Government 
transferred  in  consequence  to  Toronto. 

1851.  Postal  system  transferred  from  the  British  to  Provincial 
Government.  —  Seat  of  Government  moved  to  Quebec.  — 
Pop.  of  Upper  Canada  952,004;  of  Lower  Canada  890,261; 
of  New  Brunswick  193,800;  of  Nova  Scotia  276,854. 

1852.  Commencement  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

1854.  Lord  Elgin  succeeded  by  Sir  Edmund  Head,  lieciprocity 
Treaty  with  the  United  States  (to  last  ten  years). 

1857.  Ottawa  selected  as  the  capital  of  Canada. 

1858.  Decimal  system  of  currency  adopted.  —  British  Columbia. 
constituted  a  Crown  Colony. 

1861.  Viscourit  Monck  succeeds  Sir  E.  Head.  —  Population  of 
Upper  Canada  1,396,091;  of  Lower  Canada  1,111,566 ; 
of  New  Brunswick  252,147;  of  Nova  Scotia  330.857;  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  80,857. 

1864.  Convention  at  Charlottetown  (Sept.  1st  I ,  on  the  union  of 
the  three  Maritime  Provinces,  adjourned  to  Quebec  (Oct. 
10-29thJ,  at  the  instance  of  the  Canadian  Government,  to 
consider  the  larger  question  of  the  union  of  all  the  British 
North  American  Provinces  (comp.  below). 

1865.  Seat  of  Government  transferred  to  Ottawa  (comp.  above). 

1866.  Fenian  invasion  of  Canada.  Encounter  at  Ridgeway  (Out.). 
• —  Union  of  Vancouver  Island  with  British  Columbia. 

1867.  The  British  North  America  Act  passed  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  effecting  a  union  of  the  provinces  of  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  under  the  name  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  The  names  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  are  changed  to  Ontario  and  Quebec.  Lord  Monck 
is  first  Governor- General  of  the  Dominion;  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald  (d.  1891),  first  Premier. 

1868.  North-West  Territories  pun-hased  by  the  Dominion  from 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  —  Lord  Ldsgar^  Governor-General. 

1869-70.   Red  River  Rebellion  quelled  by  Col.  WoUeley  (see  p.  277). 

1870.  Province  of  Manitoba  admitted  to  the  Confederation. 

1871.  Treaty  of  Wn!<hington .  —  British  Columbia  joins  the  Con- 
federation. —  Population  of  the  Dominion  3,635,000, 

1872.  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Governor-General. 
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1873.  Prince  Edward  7«iancZ  joins  the  Confederation. —  Sir  J.Ma<-- 
donald  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Alexander  Mackenzie  (Liberal ). 

1876.  Intercolonial  Railway  opened  from  Quebec  to  Halifax. 

1877.  St.  John  (N,  B.)  devastated  by  great  fire  (p.  29).  —  First 
exportation  of  wheat  from  Manitoba  to  tbe  United  Kingdom. 

1878.  Marquis  of  Lome,  Governor -General.  —  The  Liberal 
Government  defeated  on  the  tariff,  and  the  Conservatives, 
under  Sir  John  Macdonald,  return  to  power. 

1879.  Adoption  of  a  protective  tariff. 

1880.  Sir  Alex.  G=a«  (p. 223)  appointed  first  Canadian  Higli  Com- 
missioner in  London. 

1881.  Population  of  the  Dominion  4,324,810. 

1882.  Royal  Society  of  Canada  established  by  Marquis  of  Lornf. 
—  Provisional  districts  of  Assiniboine,  Saskatchewan, 
Athabaska,  and  Alberta  formed  (comp.  p.  286). 

1883.  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Governor-General. 

1885.  Second  Riel  Rebellion  (p.  317).  —  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way  across  the  continent  completed. 

1888.  Lord  Stanley  of  Preston  (afterwards  Earl  L€rhy\  Governor- 
General.  —  Treaty  for  the  settlement  of  the  Fisheries 
Dispute  signed  at  Washington  (Feb.  loth),  but  rejected 
by  the  U.  S.  Senate  (Aug.). 

1891.  Population  of  the  Dominion  4,833,239. 

1893.  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Governor  -  General.  —  Dispute  about 
the  Bering  Sea  Seal  Fisheries  settled  by  a  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration meeting  in  Paris. 

1896.  Sir  Donald  Smith  {Lord  Strathcona:  d.  1914),  High  Com- 
missioner in  London.  —  Liberals  return  to  power  under 
(Sir)  Wilfrid  Laurier  (d.idid  ■  p.  188).  — Discovery  of  ex- 
tensive deposits  of  gold  in  the  Klondike  District  (p.  387). 

1898.  The  Yukon  District  established  as  a  separate  territory 
(p.  386).  —  EarlofMinto,  Governor-General.  —  Canadian 
Government  grants  preferential  tariff  on  British  goods, 

1899.  First  Canadian  contingent  leaves  for  South  African  War. 
1901.  Population  of  the  Dominion  5,371,315.  —  The  present 

King  and  Queen  as  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and 
York  visit  Canada. 

1903.  Alaska  Boundary  Treaty  (see  p.  372). 

1904.  Earl  Grey,  Governor-General. 

1905.  Provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  created  (p.  287). 

1907.  Collapse  of  Quebec  Bridge  (p.  96).  —  First  message  by  wire- 
less telegraphy  between  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

1908.  Branch  of  i2oi/ai  Mint  established  at  Ottawa.  — Celebration 
of  Quebec  Tercentenary  (comp.  p.  156). 

1910.  North  Atlantic  Coast  Fisheries  Arbitration. 

1911.  Duke  of  Connaught,  Governor-General.  —  Conservatives 
return  to  power  under  (Sir)  R.  L.  Borden.  —  Inauguration 
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of  Ontario  Hydio-Electric  Power  Transmission  System 
(p.  211).  —  Population  of  the  Dominion  7,206,643. 
1912.  Boundaries  of  Quebec,    Ontario,  and  Manitoba  enlarged 

(p.  287). 
1914-18.  War  against  Germany  and  her  Allies. 

1916.  Houses  of  Parliament  at  Ottawa  (p.  192)  destroyed  by  fire. 

—  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Governor-General. 

1917.  Quetec  Bridge  completed  (p.  96).  — Dominion  Government 
acquires  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway.  —  Disastrous 
explosion  at  Halifax  (p.  52). 

1918.  Canadian  National  Railways'  (;p.  xiv)  and  Canadian  Go- 
vernment Merchant  Marine  established. 

1919.  Peace  Treaty  with  Germany  signed  by  Canadian  ministers 
at  Versailles  (June  28th).  —  Prince  of  Wales  visits  Canada. 

—  Acquisition  of  Grand  Trunk  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
PKaihvays  (p.  xiv)  by  Dominion  Government  approved  by 
Parliament  (comp.  p.  xiv). 

1920.  Opening  of  Parliament  in  the  New  Buildings  (p.  192).  — 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen,  Premier.  —  Canada  repre- 
sented at  first  meeting  of  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva. 

1921.  Imperial  Conference  in  Loudon  (June).  —  General  Lord 
Byng  of  Vimy,  Governor- General.  —  Completion  of 
Queenston-Chippawa  Canal  at  Niagara  Falls  Power  Plant 
(comp.  p.  226).  —  Liberals  return  to  power  under  Eon. 
Mackenzie  W.  L.  King.  —  Population  of  the  Dominion 
8,714,000. 


VIII.    The  Constitution  of  Canada. 

By 

the  late  Sir  J.  G.  Bourinot,  K.C.M.G.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Canada  f. 

The  British  North  America  Act,  which  received  the  assent  of 
the  Queen  on  the  29th  of  March,  1867,  and  came  into  force  by  royal 
proclamation  on  the  1st  of  July  in  the  same  year,  gave  a  constitu- 
tional existence  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  which,,  at  that  time, 
comprised  only  the  four  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  —  previ- 
ously known  as  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  —  and  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick.  In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  six  years,  the  prov- 
inces of  British  Columbia  and  Prince  Edward  Island  were  added  to 
the  Union,  and  a  new  province,  under  the  name  of  Manitoba,  was 
carved  out  of  the  North  West  Territory.  This  vast  North  West 
Territory  was,  after  the  purchase  of  the  rights  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  in  Ituperfs  Land,  formally  transferred  to  the  Dominion 


t  Events  since  this  article  was  written  for  the  original  edition  of  the 
Handbook  (1894)  have  necessitated  a  few  verbal  and  other  changes. 
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by  an  Imperial  order  in  Council  (June  23rd,  1870  |,  and  tlie  tliree 
provinces  of  Manitoba  (1870),  Alberta  (1905),  and  Saskatchewan 
(1905)  have  been  created  out  of  the  territory  so  acquired.  The 
remainder  of  the  territory,  at  first  divided  into  the  provisional  districts 
of  Keewalin,  Yukon,  Franklin.  Mackenzie,  and  Vngava  (comp.p.286), 
■was  in  1912  further  subdivided.  Ungava  being  annexed  to  Quebec 
and  the  limits  of  Ontario  and  Manitoba  extended  to  Hudson  Bay 
(comp.  p.  287j. 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  British  North  America  Act,  all 
the  then  existing  provinces  (with  the  exception  of  Manitoba  — 
which ,  as  just  stated ,  -^as  a  subsequent  creation  —  and  the  old 
colony  of  British  Columbia,  on  the  Pacific  Coast)  vere  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  complete  system  of  parliamentary  government,  in  all 
essential  respects  a  transcript  of  the  British  system.  Each  province 
was  governed  by  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  a  Legislature  of  two  Hou- 
ses, and  an  Executive  Council,  whose  members  continued  in  office 
only  as  long  as  they  possessed  the  support  of  the  majority  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  or  popularly  elected  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature. They  had  for  years  possessed  complete  control  of  their 
local  and  provincial  affairs,  subject  only  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Imperial  State.  In  all  the  provinces  the  criminal  law  and  the  judi- 
cial system  of  England  prevailed.  The  common  law  of  England  was 
also  the  basis  of  the  jurisprudence  of  all  the  provinces,  except 
Quebec,  where  nearly  a  million  of  French  Canadian  people  were 
speaking  the  French  language  (1,605,339  in  1911),  professing  the 
Eoman  Catholic  religion,  and  adhering  to  the  Coutume  de  Paris  and 
the  general  principles  of  the  civil  law,  as  they  obtained  it  from  their 
ancestors,  who  first  settled  the  province  of  Canada.  Accordingly, 
when  the  terms  of  Union  came  to  be  arranged  in  1864  by  delegates 
from  the  several  provinces  of  British  North  America,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  establish  a  federation  bearing  many  analogies  to  that 
of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  people  of 
these  provinces,  especially  of  French  Canada,  and  to  preserve  all 
those  local  institutions,  with  which  the  people  liad  long  been  fami- 
liar, and  which  they  could  not  be  induced,  under  any  circumstan- 
ces, to  hand  over  to  the  sole  control  of  one  central  Parliament.  The 
resolutions  of  the  Quebec  conference  were  embodied  in  addresses 
of  the  several  Legislatures  of  the  provinces  to  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament. These  resulted  in  the  passing  of  the  British  North  America 
Act  of  1867,  now  the  fundamental  law  of  the  whole  Dominion, 
setting  forth  the  territorial  divisions,  defining  the  nature  of  the 
executive  authority,  regulating  the  division  of  powers,  directing  to 
what  authorities  these  powers  are  to  be  confided,  and  providing 
generally  for  the  administration  and  management  of  all  those  mat- 
ters which  fall  within  the  respective  jurisdictions  of  the  Dominion 
and  the  Provinces.  In  accordance  with  this  constitution ,  Canada 
has  now  control  of  the  government  of  the  vast  territory  stretching 
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from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  to  the  N.  of  the  Uiiited  States,  and 
is  subject  only  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  and  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain  in  ^iich  matters  as  naturally  fall  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  supreme  and  absolute  authority  of  the  sovereign  State. 

Constitutional  Authorities  or  thb  Dominion  Govbenment. 
If  we  come  to  recapitulate  the  various  constitutional  authorities 
which  now  govern  the  Dominion  in  its  external  and  internal  rela- 
tions as  a  dependency  of  the  Crown ,  we  find  that  they  may  be  di- 
vided for  general  purposes  as  follows: 

The  King. 

The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

The  Government  of  the  Dominion. 

The  Governments  of  the  Provinces. 

The  Courts  of  Canada. 

While  Canada  can  legislate  practically  without  limitation  in  all 
those  matters  which  do  not  aflfert  Imperial  interests,  yet  sovereign 
power,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  phrase,  rests  with  the  government 
of  Great  Britain.  Canada  cannot  of  her  own  motion  negotiate  trea- 
ties with  a  foreign  State,  as  that  is  a  power  only  to  be  exercised  by 
the  sovereign  authority  or  the  Empire.  In  accordance,  however, 
with  the  policy  pursued  for  many  years  towards  self-governing 
dependencies  —  a  policy  now  practically  among  the  'conventions' 
of  the  constitution  —  it  is  usual  for  the  Imperial  Government  to 
give  all  the  necessary  authority  to  distinguished  Cana'lian  statesmen 
to  represent  the  Dominion  interests  in  any  conference  or  negotiations 
affecting  it-  comm.rcial  or  territorial  interest?.  The  control  over 
peace  and  war  still  ne':essarily  remains  under  the  direct  and  absolute 
direction  of  tlie  King  and  his  great  Council.  In  1919  Canadian  Min- 
isters signed  the  Peace  Treaties  with  Germany  and  Austria  on  behalf 
of  Canada.  The  Dominion  became  an  original  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  in  Washington  it  is  to  be  represented  by  an  Ambas- 
sador. The  appointment  of  the  Governor -General  rests  absolutely 
with  the  Kings  Government.  The  same  sovereign  authority  may 
'disallow'  any  Act  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada  which  may 
be  repugnant  to  any  Imperial  legislation  on  the  same  subject  apply- 
ing directly  to  the  Dominion,  or  which  may  touch  the  relations  of 
Great  Britain  with  foreign  Powers,  or  otherwise  seriously  affect  the 
interests  of  the  Imperial  State.  The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  King's 
Privy  Council  is  the  Court  of  last  resort  for  Canada  as  for  all  other 
parts  of  the  British  empire,  although  that  jurisdiction  is  only  ex- 
ercised within  certain  limitations  consistent  with  the  large  measure 
of  legal  independence  granted  to  the  Dominion.  Canada  is  now 
represented  on  this  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal.  As  it  is  from  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  that  Canada  has  derived  her  constitu- 
tion, so  it  is  only  through  the  agency  of  the  same  sovereign  author- 
ity that  any  amendment  can  be  made  to  that  instrument 
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The  Preamble  of  the  British  North  America  Act,  1867,  sets  forth 
that  the  provinces  are  'federally  united',  with  a  constitution  'similar 
in  principle  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom'.  The  model  taken  by 
Canadian  statesmen  was  almost  necessarily  that  of  the  United  States, 
the  most  perfect  example  of  federation  that  the  world  had  yet  seen, 
though  they  endeavoureri  to  avoid  its  weaknesses  in  certain  essential 
respects.  At  the  same  time,  in  addition  to  the  general  cliaracter  of 
the  provincial  organizations  and  distrilnition  of  powers,  and  other 
important  features  of  a  federal  system,  there  are  the  methods  of  gov- 
ernment, which  are  copies,  exact  copies  in  some  respects,  of  the 
Parliamentary  Government  of  England.  We  see  this  in  the  clauses  of 
the  British  North  America  Act  referring  to  the  executive  authority, 
the  establishment  of  a  Privy  Council,  and  the  constitution  of  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Dominion  Parliament.  More  than  that,  we  have,  in 
conjunction  with  the  legal  provisions  of  the  British  North  America 
Act,  a  great  body  of  unwritten  law ;  that  is  to  say,  that  mass  of  'con- 
ventions', understandings,  and  usages  which  have  been  long  in 
practical  operation  in  England  and  govern  the  relations  between  the 
Crown  and  its  advisers,  the  position  of  the  Ministry  and  its  depen- 
dence on  the  Legislature ,  and  otherwise  control  and  modify  the 
conditions  of  a  system  of  English  Parliamentary  government. 

The  various  authorities  undefr  which  the  government  of  tlie 
Dominion  is  carried  on  may  be  defined  as  follows:  — 

1.  The  King^  in  whom  is  legally  invested  the  executive  author- 
ity;  in  whose  name  all  commissions  to  office  run;  by  whose  author- 
ity parliament  is  called  together  and  dissolved;  and  in  whose  name 
bills  are  assented  to  and  reserved.  He  is  represented  for  all  pur- 
poses of  government  by  a  Governor- General ,  appointed  by  His 
Majesty  in  Council  and  holding  office  during  pleasure,  in  practice 
usually  for  five  years;  responsible  to  the  Imperial  Government  as  an 
Imperial  Officer;  having  the  right  of  pardon  for  all  ofTenCes,  but  exer- 
cising this  and  all  executive  powers  under  the  advice  and  consent 
of  a  responsible  ministry.  The  salary  of  the  Governor-General 
($50,000)  is  paid  by  Canada.    Hig  residence  is  Ottawa. 

2.  A  Ministry  composed  of  16-20  members  of  a  Priry  Council; 
having  seats  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament;  holding  office  only 
whilst  commanding  a  majority  in  the  popular  branch ;  acting  as  a 
council  of  advice  to  the  Governor-General,  responsible  to  parliament 
for  all  legislation  and  administration.  On  matters  of  high  importance 
the  Dominion  Prime  Minister  now  communicates  directly  with  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

3.  A  Senate  composed  of  96  members  appointed  by  the  Crown 
for  life  in  certain  proportions  from  each  province,  though  remov- 
able by  the  House  itself  for  bankruptcy  or  crime ;  having  co-ordinate 
powers  of  legislation  with  the  House  of  Commons,  except  in  the 
case  of  money  or  tax  bills,  which  it  can  neither  initiate  nor  amend, 
though  it  may  reject  them;  having  no  power  to  try  impeachments; 
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Laving  the  same  privileges,  immunities,  and  powers  as  the  English 
House  of  Commons  when  defined  by  law. 

4.  A  House  of  Commons  of  241  members  elected  for  fi^e  years 
on   the  very  liberal  systems  of  franchise   existent  in  the  --^1 

provinces  ;  liable  to  be   prorogued  and  dissolved  at  any   : 
the  Governor-General  on  the  advice  of  the  Cabinet;  havin        „ae 
the  right  to  initiate  money  or  tax  bills;    having  the  samp  nr'  -- 
leges,  immunities  and  powers  as  the  British  House  of  C'>. 
when  defined  by  law. 

0.  k  Dominion  Judiciary  composed  of  a  Supreme  Court  of  '  . 
justice  and  five  puisne  judges,  acting  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  lor  aP 
the  Provincial  Courts;  subject  to  have  its  decisions  reviewt  "  on 
Appeal  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  King's  Privy  Counci^  ir 
England ;  its  judges  being  irremovable  except  for  cause,  on  the 
dress  of  the  two  Houses  to  the  Governor-General.  There  is  also  an 
Exchequer  Court  (with  one  judge),  wdth  original  exclusive  juris- 
diction in  all  suits  against  the  Crown,  and  also  authorized  to  act  as 
a  Colonial  Court  of  Admiralty. 

According  to  the  agreement  of  Dec.  6th  1921  Ireland  is  to  h?"^ 
a  Dominion  status  on  the  Canadian  model. 

The  Government  of  the  Peovikces.  The  several  authorities 
of  government  in  the  Provinces  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows  :  — 

1.  A  Lieutenant-Governor  appointed  by  the  Governor-General 
in  Council,  practically  for  five  years  ;  removableby  the  same  autho 
ity  for  cause  ;   exercising  all  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the 
head  of  an  executive,  under  a  system  of  parliamentary  government 
having  no  right  to  reprieve  or  pardon  criminals. 

2.  An  Executive  Council  in  each  province,  composed  of  certain 
heads  of  departments,  varying  from  five  to  twelve  in  number  ;  called 
to  office  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor;  having  seats  in  either  branch 
of  the  local  legislature;  holding  their  positions  as  long  as  they  re- 
tain the  confidence  of  the  majority  of  the  people's  representarives ; 
responsible  for  and  directing  legislarion:  conducting  generally  the 
administration  of  public  affairs  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  the 
conventions  of  the  constitution. 

3.  A  Legislature  composed  of  two  Houses  —  a  Legislative  Coun- 
cil and  an  Assembly  —  in  two  provinces  (Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia), 
and  of  only  an  Assembly  or  elected  House  in  the  other  provinces. 
The  Legislative  Councillors  are  appointed  for  life,  by  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in  Council,  and  are  removable  for  the  same  reasons 
as  Senators;  cannot  initiate  money  or  tax  bills,  but  otherwise  have 
all  powers  of  legislation ;  cannot  sit  as  Courts  of  Impeachment. 
The  Legislative  Assemblies  are  mostly  elected  for  five  years;  liable 
to  be  dissolved  at  any  time  by  the  Lieutenant- Governor,  acting 
under  the  advice  of  his  Council ;  elected  on  equal  suffrage  in  all  the 
provinces  except  Quebec. 
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4.  A  Judiciary  in  each  of  the  provinces,  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor-General in  Council;  removable  only  on  the  address  of  the 
two  Piuses  of  the  Dominion  Parliament. 

regards  the  remaining  territories  (see  p.  xxix),  it  is  provided 

e  British  North  America  Act  that  the  Dominion  is  to  exer- 

(  ./.   >?>mplete  legislative  control.   The  administration  of  the  North- 

'ar*  Territories  is  entrusted  to  a  Commissioner,  appointed  by  the 

-^nor  in  Council;  and  the  latter  is  also  empowered  to  appoint 

•   visory  Council  of  not  more  than  four  members.    The  Commia- 

..  •••  *r  in  Council  may  also  be  entrusted  by  the  Governor  in  Council 

with  certain  limited  legislative  powers.   In  consequence  of  the  in- 

fl  '■<  of  a  large  population  of  gold-seekers,  the  territory  of  Yukon 

h.»s  been  placed  under  special  provisions  of  government.    A  Com- 

—ssioner  and  judges  are  appointed  by  the  Dominion  Government. 

under  authority  given  by  the  Canadian  Parliament;   assisting  the 

Commissioner  is  an  elective  Council  of  three  members. 

DlSTEIBLTION  OF  POWBES  BBT\SBEN  THB  DOMINION  AND  PkOYIN- 

riAL  AuTHOBiTiBs.  These  powers  are  enumerated  in  sections  91,  92, 
J.  and  95  of  the  fundamental  law.  The  91st  section  gives  exclusive 
jurisdiction  to  the  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  over  all  matters  of  a 
general  or  Dominion  character,  and  section  92  sets  forth  the  ex- 
clusive powers  of  the  provincial  organizations.  The  classes  of  sub- 
jects to  which  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Dominion  Parliament 
^extends  are  enumerated  as  follows  in  the  Act:  — 

The  public  debt  and  property.  The  regulation  of  trade  and 
commerce.  The  raising  of  money  by  any  mode  or  system  of  taxa- 
tion. The  borrowing  of  money  on  public  credit.  Postal  service. 
Railways.  Census  and  statistics.  Militia,  military,  and  naval  ser- 
vice and  defence.  The  fixing  of  and  providing  for  the  salaries 
and  allowances  of  civil  and  other  officers  of  the  Government  of 
Canada.  Beacons,  buoys,  and  lighthouses.  Navigation  and  shipping. 
Quarantine  and  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  marine  hospi- 
tals. Sea-coast  and  inland  fisheries.  Ferries  between  a  province 
and  a  British  or  foreign  country ,  or  between  two  provinces.  Cur- 
rency and  coinage.  Banking,  incorporation  of  banks,  and  the  issue 
of  paper-money.  Savings-banks.  Weights  and  measures.  Bills  of 
exchange  and  promissory  notes.  Interest.  Legal  tender.  Bank- 
ruptcy and  insolvency.  Patents  of  invention  and  discovery;  copy- 
rights. Indians  and  lands  reserved  for  the  Indians.  Naturalisation 
and  aliens.  Marriage  and  divorce.  The  criminal  law,  except  the 
constitution  of  the  Courts  of  Criminal  jurisdiction,  but  including 
the  procedure  in  criminal  matters.  The  establishment,  mainte- 
nance, and  management  of  penitentiaries ;  and  lastly,  'such  classes 
of  subjects  as  are  expressly  excepted  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
subjects  assigned  by  the  Act  exclusively  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
provinces'. 

Bakpkkkb's  Canada,     ith    Edit  r 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  exclusive  powers  of  the  proviucial  legis- 
latures extend  to  the  following  classes  of  subje^.^:  — 

The  amendment  from  time  to  time ,  notwithstanding  anything 
in  the  Act,  of  the  constitution  of  the  province,  except  as  regards 
the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor.  Direct  taxation  within  the  prov- 
ince to  raise  revenue  for  provincial  purposes.  The  borrowing  of 
money  on  the  sole  credit  of  the  province.  The  establishment  and 
tenure  of  provincial  offices  and  appointment  and  payment  of  pro- 
vincial officers.  The  management  and  sale  of  the  public  lands 
belonging  to  the  province,  and  of  the  timber  and  wood  thereon 
(except  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan).  The  establishment,  mainte- 
nance, and  management  of  public  and  reformatory  prisons  in  and 
for  the  province.  The  establishment,  maintenance,  and  manage- 
ment of  hospitals,  asylums,  charities,  and  eleemosynary  institutions 
in  and  for  the  provinces  other  than  marine  hospitals.  Municipal 
institutions  in  the  province.  Shop,  saloon,  tavern,  and  auctioneer 
and  other  licenses,  in  order  to  the  raising  of  a  revenue  for  pro- 
vincial, local,  or  municipal  purposes.  Local  works  and  undertak- 
ings other  than  such  as  are  of  the  following  classes:  —  (a)  Lines  of 
steam  or  other  ships,  railways,  canals,  telegraphs,  and  other  works 
and  undertakings  connecting  the  province  with  any  other  of  the 
provinces,  or  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  province;  (b) 
Lines  of  steamships  between  the  province  and  any  British  or  foreign 
country ;  (c)  Such  works  as,  though  wholly  situate  within  the  prov- 
ince ,  are  before  or  after  their  execution  declared  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  to  be  for  the  general  advantage  of  Canada  or  for 
the  advantage  of  two  or  more  of  the  provinces.  The  incorporation 
of  companies  with  provincial  objects.  Solemnisation  of  marriage  in 
the  province.  Property  and  civil  rights  in  the  province.  The  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  the  province,  including  the  constitution, 
maintenance,  and  organization  of  provincial  courts,  both  of  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  including  procedure  in  civil  matters 
in  those  courts.  The  imposition  of  punishment  by  fine,  penalty,  or 
imprisonment,  for  enforcing  any  law  of  the  province  made  in  rela- 
tion to  any  matter  coming  within  any  of  the  classes  of  subjects 
above  enumerated.  Generally  all  matters  of  a  merely  local  or  pri- 
vate nature  in  the  province. 

Then,  in  addition  to  the  classes  of  subjects  enumerated  in  the 
sections  just  cited,  it  is  provided  by  section  93  that  the  Legislatures 
of  the  provinces  may  exclusively  legislate  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, subject  only  to  the  power  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  to  make 
remedial  laws  in  case  of  the  infringement  of  any  legal  rights  en- 
joyed by  any  minority  in  any  province  at  the  time  of  the  Union  (or 
since  acquired  by  Provincial  legislation)  —  a  provision  intended  to 
protect  the  separate  schools  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Pro- 
testants in  the  provinces.  The  Dominion  and  the  provinces  may 
also  concurrently  make  laws  in  relation  to  immigration  and  agri- 
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culture,  provide  '  *^  at  tlie  Act  of  the  province  is  uot  repugnant  to 
any  Act  of  the  D*^  minion  Parliament;  and  under  section  94  the 
Dominion  Parliament  may  provide  for  the  nniformity  of  laws  relative 
to  property  and  civil  rights  in  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brun- 
swick. In  the  Dominion  Parliament  and  in  the  public  press  wide 
differences  of  opinion  have  arisen  as  to  the  proper  interpretation 
and  application  of  the  educational  clauses  of  the  British  North 
America  Act. 

The  statesmen  who  assembled  at  Quebec  believed  it  was  a  de- 
fect in  the  American  constitution  to  have  made  the  national  govern- 
ment alone  one  of  enumerated  powers  and  to  have  left  to  the  States 
all  powers  not  expressly  taken  from  them.  For  these  reasons  mainly 
the  powers  of  both  the  Dominion  and  the  Provincial  Governments 
are  stated,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  express  terms,  with  the  view  of 
preventing  a  conflict  between  them ;  the  powers  that  are  not  within 
the  defined  jurisdiction  of  the  Provincial  Governments  are  reserved 
in  general  terms  to  the  central  authority.  In  other  words,  Hhe  re- 
siduum of  power  is  given  to  the  central  instead  of  to  the  provincial 
authorities'.  In  the  British  North  America  Act  we  find  set  forth 
i  n  express  words  : 

1.  The  powers  vested  in  the  Dominion  Government  alone. 

2.  The  powers  vested  in  the  Provinces  alone. 

3.  The  powers  exercised  by  the  Dominion  Government  and  the 
ovinces  concurrently. 

^.  Powers  given  to  the  Dominion  Government  in  general  terms. 

The  conclusion  we  come  to  after  studying  the  operation  of  the 
Constitutional  Act,  until  the  present  time,  is  that  while  its  framers 
endeavoured  to  set  forth  more  definitely  the  respective  powers  of 
the  central  and  local  authorities  than  is  the  case  vnth  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  it  is  not  iikely  to  be  any  more  successful 
in  preventing  controversies  constantly  arising  on  points  of  legislat- 
ive jurisdiction.  The  effort  was  made  in  the  case  of  the  Canadian 
constitution  to  define  more  fully  the  limits  of  the  authority  of  the 
Dominion  and  its  political  paris ;  but  while  great  care  was  evidently 
taken  to  prevent  the  dangerous  assertion  of  provincial  rights,  it  is 
clear  that  it  has  the  imperfections  of  all  statutes,  when  it  is  attempted 
to  meet  all  emergencies.  Happily,  however,  by  means  of  the  Courts 
in  Canada,  and  the  tribunal  of  last  resort  in  England,  and  the  calm 
deliberation  which  the  parliament  is  now  learning  to  give  to  all 
questions  of  dubious  jurisdiction,  the  principles  on  which  the  federal 
system  should  be  worked  are,  year  by  year,  better  understood,  and 
the  dangers  of  conflict  lessened. 

The  perpetuation  of  the  Canadian  constitution  and  the  harmony 
of  the  members  of  the  Confederation  rest  in  a  large  measure  on  the 
Judiciary  of  Canada,  just  as  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
owes  much  of  its  strength  to  the  legal  acumen  and  sagacity  of  a  great 
conistitutional  lawyer  like  Chief  Justire  Marshall,  and  of  the  able 
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Lueu  who  Lave,  as  a  rule,  composed  the  Federal  Judiciary.  The  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation  and  the  necessity  of  national  union  must 
in  critical  times  prevail  over  purely  sectional  considerations,  even 
under  a  federal  system,  as  the  experienr-e  of  the  United  vStates  has 
conclusively  shown  us;  but,  as  a  general  principle,  the  success  of 
confederation  must  rest  on  a  spirit  of  compromise,  and  in  the  readi- 
ness of  the  people  to  accept  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  as  final  and 
conclusive  on  every  constitutional  issue  of  importance. 

IX.  Geographical  and  Geological  Sketch, 

with  notes  on  Minerals,  Climate,   Immigration,  and  Native  Races, 

by  the  late  George  M.  Dawson,  C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  F.R.8., 

Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada. ■^ 

The  name  of  Canada  was  first  applied  by  Jacques  Cartier,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  St.  Lawrence ,  to  a  limited  tract  of  country  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Indian  village  of  Stadacona,  now  the  city  of  Quebec. 
It  is  a  name  of  native  origin  and  of  disputed  meaning,  but  is 
generally  believed  to  have  merely  denoted  a  collection  of  houses  — 
a  village.  At  a  later  date,  it  was  employed  to  designate  all  the  early 
settlements  of  France  along  the  valley  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence, 
and  still  later  it  became  that  of  a  great  tract  of  country  including 
what  now  forms  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario,  previously 
known  as  Lower  and  Upper  Canada  respectively.  When  to  Canada, 
thus  constituted,  the  Maritime  Provinces  were  politically  united  in 
1867,  the  name  became  a  general  one,  and  it  was  subsequently  still 
further  extended,  wLih  the  growth  of  the  Dominion,  so  as  to  embrace 
the  whole  of  the  North- West  Territories  and  British  Columbia. 
Thus,  at  the  present  time,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  includes  all 
parts  of  Britisli  North  America  excepting  the  island  of  Newfound- 
land, with  its  dependency  of  Labrador,  which  still  remains  a 
separate  colony. 

The  above  is  a  matter  of  nomenclature,  but  in  following  the 
history  of  the  occupation  and  gruwth  of  the  country,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  extension  of  the  old  name,  first  applied  to  the  vicinity  of 
Quebec,  was  governed  by  the  ruling  physical  features  of  the  N.  part 
of  the  American  continent.  Thus  the  existence  of  the  River  St. 
Lawrence,  with  that  of  its  great  estuary  and  the  gulf ,  naturally 
resulted  in  the  individuality  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  by  afford- 
ing a  highway  of  exploration  and  trade  which  extended  into  the  very 
lieart  of  the  continent  and  along  which  explorers  and  traders  had 
already  penetrated  very  far,  before  the  kuowledge  of  the  settlers  of 
New  England  had  extended  much  beyond  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tain ranges. 


+  Some  alterations  have  been  made  in  this  sketch  by  Mr.  James  While., 
Dr.  H.  M.  Ami.,  and  by  the  Editor,  in  order  to  bring  it  up  to  date. 
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Geographically,  Canada  and  the  Island  of  Newfoundland  may  be 
considered  together,  the  area  of  the  whole  of  British  North  America 
being,  according  to  the  latest  computations,  about  3,770,000  sq.  M. 
This  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  United  States  with  Alaska, 
and  slightly  less  than  that  of  Europe. 

Though  more  complicated  than  the  United  States  in  its  physio- 
graphy and  particularly  in  the  outlines  of  its  coast,  Canada  is  sim- 
pler in  this  respect  than  Europe.  The  same  or  very  similar  types  of 
geological  structure,  with  their  accompanying  and  dependent  fea- 
tures of  surface  form,  are  very  widely  extended.  Great  distances 
may  be  trayersed  without  any  notable  change  of  conditions,  and  no 
examination  of  a  single  province  suffices  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
whole. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  very  brief  and  general  descrip- 
tion, Canada  may  be  treated  of  under  three  main  divisions  or  regions, 
naturally  contrasted  not  only  in  their  present  appearance  but  in 
respect  also  to  their  geological  history.  These  are  [1)  an  Eastern 
Region,  [2)  a  Central  Region,  and  (3)  a  Western  Region. 

The  Eastern  Eegion  may  be  defined  as  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  Lake  Superior,  and  is  farther  bounded  to  the  W. 
by  a  chain  of  great  lakes  which  extends  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
W.  end  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Mackenzie  River.  This  is  characterized  l)y  a  diversified  surface, 
which  is  scarcely  ever  really  mountainous ,  and  was  originally  a 
great  forest  land,  save  in  the  extreme  N.,  where  the  rigour  of  the 
climate  prevents  arboreal  growth.  —  The  Central  Division  lies 
between  the  W.  boundary  of  the  last  and  the  E.  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region.  It  is  a  great  interior  continental  plain,  which  runs 
northward,  with  narrowing  dimensions,  to  beyond  the  Arctic  circle. 
Its  S.  part  consists  of  open  prairies,  its  N.  of  woodland.  —  The 
Western  Division  is  the  Cordilleran  belt,  the  wide  mountainous 
border  of  the  continent  on  the  Pacific  side,  with  very  varied  and 
very  bold  topography. 

These  divisions,  based  alone  on  physiographic al  conditions,  are 
very  unequal  in  size,  the  eastern  being  much  the  largest  and  con- 
stituting in  fact  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  area.  It  includes, 
in  its  S.  parts,  all  the  older  and  thickly  settled  provinces  of  the  Do- 
minion, and  requires,  therefore,  to  be  further  subdivided  and  spoken 
of  in  somewhat  greater  detail. 

The  Eastern  Region  of  Canada,  as  above  defined,  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  very  ancient  rocks  belonging  to  the  Archasan  and 
Palaeozoic  divisions  of  geologists.  Throughout  the  later  geological 
ages,  these  rocks,  fully  consolidated  and  set,  have  remained  exempt 
from  important  disturbance  or  folding ;  but  have  been  subjected  to 
very  prolonged  processes  of  waste  and  wear,  so  that  the  surface  fea- 
tures and  relief  of  the  whole  region,  as  now  seen,  are  the  resultant 
of  such  denudation.    The  harder  and  more  resistant  rocks  form  th^ 
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higher  points.  Beginning  in  the  Labrador  peninsula,  running  round 
to  the  S.  of  Hudson  Bay  and  thence  N.W.  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  is  a 
broad  belt  of  crystalline  rocks  of  great  antiquity,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  constituting  the  nucleus  (or  protaxis)  of  the  N.  American 
continent,  and  forming  the  ruling  feature  of  all  this  E.  division  of 
Canada.  Its  surface,  as  it  exists  at  present,  forms  a  vast  irregular 
and  hummocky  plateau,  the  so-called  Lanrentian  plateau,  which 
seldom  exceeds  1500  ft.  in  elevation.  It  culminates  at  the  N.E. 
margin  in  the  Torngat  Mountains  (about  6000  ft.:  comp.  p.  1*29), 
a  ridge  of  rugged  surface  greatly  dissected  by  the  marginal  tongues 
of  the  Labrador  inland  ice  in  Glacial  time.  Except  in  the  valleys 
of  its  S.  parts  and  in  the  great  alluvial  deposits  of  the  James 
Bay  Basin,  the  Laurentian  plateau  offers  little  attraction  to  the 
agriculturist,  as  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  is  but  scantily  and 
irregularly  furnished  with  an  indifferent  sandy  soil.  It  is  pre-emi- 
nently characterized  by  its  immense  number  of  lakes,  large  and 
small,  and  by  its  irregular  and  winding  rivers  with  numerous  rapids 
and  falls.  By  these  waterways  it  may  be  traversed  in  light  canoes 
in  almost  any  direction.  From  the  upper  Ottawa,  Gatineau,  Lievre, 
and  St.  Maurice  Rivers,  rising  within  its  area,  a  great  part  of  the 
important  timber  product  of  Canada  is  brought. 

The  Appalachian  Mountain  system,  which  gives  form  to  the  E. 
coast  of  the  United  States,  is  continued  with  reduced  height  through 
the  Maritime  or  Acadian  provinces  of  Canada  and  an  adjacent  portion 
of  the  province  of  Quebec  to  the  S.  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  highest 
ridges  of  this  system  in  Canada  are  the  Shickshock  Mountains  (p.  89), 
which  border  the  lower  estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  terminate 
in  the  promontory  of  Gaspe.  Ridges  of  hard  and  often  crystalline 
rocks  belonging  to  the  same  system  of  elevation  traverse  New  Bruns- 
wick ;  while  Nova  Scotia  may  be  regarded  as  a  parallel  elevation 
of  identical  character. 

Nova  Scotia  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  neck  of  low  laud 
(p.  84).  A  part  of  its  shores  upon  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  together  with 
Prince  Edward  Island ,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  are  composed 
of  rocks  newer  than  those  generally  characteristic  of  the  E.  division 
of  Canada.  These  are  referable  to  the  Permian  and  Triassic  ages  of 
geologists,  and  in  the  Annapolis  valley  (p.  75)  as  well  as  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  support  some  of  the  most  fertile  farming-regions  of 
the  Acadian  provinces.  The  surface  of  the  Acadian  provinces,  though 
varied  and  uneven,  is  nowhere  high.  The  most  elevated  ridges  in 
Nova  Scotia  seldom  exceed  1000  feet,  while  Prince  Edward  Island  is 
everywhere  low.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  Acadian  provinces 
is  their  irregular  and  deeply  indented  coast-line  —  particularly 
marked  in  Nova  Scotia  —  resulting  in  the  importance  of  the  fishing 
and  maritime  industries  generally  in  these  provinces. 

Newfoundland,  in  its  geological  structure  and  topography,  is 
rntitled  to  be   classed  as  a  terminal  portion   of  the  Appalachian 
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system  or  range,  but  by  reason  of  its  N.  sitnation  is  les?  fertile  than 
the  Acadian  provinces  of  Canada ,  -while  its  fisheries  are  relatiYely 
more  important  (comp.  p.  105). 

The  great  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  lies  between  the  ridge-like 
elevations  of  the  Appalachian  system  on  one  side  and  the  base  of 
the  Laurentian  plateau  (p.  xxTviii)  on  the  other.  The  provinces 
of  Quebec  and  Ontario  bordering  upon  it  are  thus  especially  at- 
tached to  the  hydrographic  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  though  a 
small  portion  of  this  basin  is  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States. 

Above  the  city  of  Quebec,  the  base  of  the  Laurentian  highlands 
and  the  ridges  of  the  Appalachian  system  diverge ,  and  the  river 
flows  through  an  extensive  low  country  —  the  St.  Lawrence  plain 
—  of  which  the  greater  width  lies  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  river. 
This  plain  extends  to  Kingston  (p.  2 IT),  near  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  to  Ottawa  (p,  1901,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and 
in  all  comprises  an  area  considerably  exceeding  10,000  sq.  M.  It  is 
based  on  horizontal  beds  of  Ordovician  rocks,  generally  limestones, 
and  is  a  region  of  notable  fertility,  which  for  many  years  after  the 
first  settlement  of  Canada  constituted  its  great  granary.  At  Mont- 
real, and  in  the  plain  to  the  S.  and  E.,  conspicuous  and  rather  ab- 
rupt elevations  of  small  extent  (the  so-called  'Monteregian  Hills', 
comp.p,  143)  occur,  which  represent  the  basal  remnants  of  volcanic 
vents  of  great  antiquity  breaking  through  the  flat-lying  rocks. 

Near  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario,  a  narrow  neck  of  the  Laurentian 
country,  constituting  the  'Frontenac  Axis',  crosses  the  St.  Lawrence, 
forming  there  the  picturesque  Thousand  Islands  (p.  218).  Beyond 
this  point,  and  to  the  S.  of  a  line  drawn  from  it  to  the  N.  part  of 
Georgian  Bay  on  Lake  Huron,  lies  the  most  fertile  and  densely 
populated  portion  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  forming  a  great  penin- 
sula and  bounded  to  the  S.  and  "W.  by  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and 
Huron,  -with  their  connecting  waters.  This  may  again  be  described 
in  general  terms  as  an  extensive  plain,  for  its  elevations,  though 
higher  than  any  of  those  met  with  in  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  plain 
proper,  never  exceed  1800  ft.  above  the  sea-level  and  are  nowhere 
abrupt.  Its  area  is  approximately  26.000  sq.  M.  Its  soil  is  almost 
everywhere  fertile,  and  in  its  S.  part  the  climate  admits  of  the 
successful  culture  on  a  large  scale  of  grapes,  peaches,  maize,  and 
other  crops  requiring  a  long  summer  season  with  considerable 
warmth.  Like  the  St.  Lawrence  plain  it  is  based  on  flat  or  gently 
inclined  rocks  of  the  Palaeozoic  age,  including  strata  from  the 
Ordovician  to  the  Devonian  period,  besides  glacial  and  other  'drift' 
of  the  Pleistocene  age. 

The  Great  Lakes,  forming  the  perennial  reservoirs  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  constituting  one  of  the  most  remarkable  geographical 
features  of  North  America,  have  an  aggregate  area  somewhat  exceed- 
ing that  of  Great  Britain,  or  94.750  sq.  M.    They  stand  at  four  dis- 
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tlnot  levels  above  the  sea,  as  follows:  ^ —  Ontario  *246  ft.,  Erie 
572  ft.,  Huron  and  Michigan  580  ft. ,  Superior  602  ft.  Of  the  differ- 
ence in  height  between  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  167  ft.  is  accounted 
for  by  the  falls  of  Niagara.  The  mode  of  formation  of  these  vast 
fresh-water  basins  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  and 
difference  of  opinion,  but  in  all  probability  they  have  been  gradu- 
ally excavated  by  the  denuding  action  of  an  ancient  system  of 
rivers,  which,  at  a  time  when  the  continent  stood  higher  than  it  now 
does,  have  formed  extensive  valleys  by  the  gradual  removal  of 
the  surface  of  their  drainage-basins.  Subsequent  changes  of  level, 
together  with  the  irregular  deposition  of  superficial  materials  during 
the  Glacial  Period,  which  have  not  acted  uniformly  on  different 
parts  of  the  surface,  have  resulted  in  the  flooding  of  these  old 
^>asins.  That  extensive  changes  of  level  have  occurred,  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  beds  of  some  of  the  lakes  are  now  considerably 
below  the  present  sea -level.  The  honeycombed  rocks  constantly 
brought  up  by  fishing  nets  from  the  bottom  of  (e.g.)  Lake  Huron 
also  go  to  prove  that  the  dissolving  or  gradual  decomposition  of  the 
rock-materials  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  forming  lake-basins. 
Beginning  with  the  ancient  nucleus  of  the  Laurentian  plateau, 
it  will  be  observed  that  newer  formations  of  Palaeozoic  age  accu- 
mulated about  its  margins.  At  a  later  date  these  were  ridged  up  and 
folded  on  the  line  of  the  Appalachians ,  while  parts  of  them,  now 
forming  the  plain  of  the  St.  Lawrence  valley,  remained  compar- 
atively undisturbed.  Long  after  these  events,  and  when  the  whole 
E.  division  of  Canada  already  constituted  a  stable  dry  land,  a  great 
inland  sea  extended  through  the  centre  of  the  continent  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  is  unnecessary  to  endeavour 
to  follow  the  whole  history  of  this  sea,  of  which  the  earlier  stages 
are  yet  imperfectly  known  ;  but  in  the  Cretaceous  period,  at  approx- 
imately the  time  when  the  chalk-formations  of  Europe  were  being 
laid  down,  great  horizontal  beds  of  sediment  were  being  deposited 
in  this  central  region.  At  the  close  of  this  period,  the  deposits 
ceased  to  be  marine ,  and  wide  shallow  lakes  and  estuaries  were 
formed  in  which  beds  differing  somewhat  in  character  were  pro- 
duced. Together,  these  beds,  scarcely  disturbed  from  their  original 
horizontal  position,  but  more  or  less  indurated,  form  the  floor  of  the 
great  inland  plain  which  has  been  referred  to  as  the  Central  Division 
of  Canada.  To  some  extent  the  original  deposits  have  been  cut  away 
by  rains  and  rivers,  and  in  the  latest  geological  period  they  have 
been  very  generally  strewn  with  superficial  materials  due  to  the 
glacial  epoch.  Because  of  the  still  nearly  horizontal  position  of  these 
beds  and  their  small  degree  of  induration,  the  interior  region  of  the 
continent  is  especially  characterized  by  uniformity  and  want  of 
.salient  relief. 

Along  the  S.  boundary  of  this  part  of  Canada,  tlie  inland  plain 
lias  a  widtli  from  E,  to  W,  of  neariy  BOQ  M.    From  the  Red  River 
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and  Winnipeg  Lake,  near  its  E.  border,  it  may  be  described  in  the 
main  as  rising  gradually  toward  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
from  a  height  of  700-800  fr.  above  the  sea-level  to  elevations  of 
3000-4000  ft.  Plateaus  or  ridges,  which  reach  some  height,  here 
and  there  locally  diversify  its  surface,  and  of  these,  that  bordering 
Manitoba  and  Winnipegosis  Lakes  is  the  most  notable.  It  is  further 
rather  markedly  divided  bylines  of  escarpment,  or  sudden  rise,  into 
three  Steppes  or  ^Prairie  Levels",  differing  somewhat  in  character; 
but  in  the  main  it  is  a  nearly  uniform  plain,  cut  through  by  the 
deep  valleys  of  several  rivers  and  their  many  tributaries  which  flow 
down  its  long  and  light  slope  to  the  lakes  at  its  E.  edge.  This 
description  applies  chiefly  to  the  S.  part  of  the  inland  plain  of 
Canada.  Farther  to  the  N.  it  is  generally  lower,  and  is  drained 
almost  exclusively  by  the  Great  Mackenzie  River,  which  debouches 
on  the  Arctic  Sea. 

A  line  extended  from  the  S.  end  of  Lake  Winnipeg  to  Edmon- 
ton (p.  310)  on  the  North  Saskatchewan,  and  thence  in  a  S.  direc- 
tion to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  approximately  defines  the 
N.  limit  of  the  open  prairie  country.  The  borders  of  the  prairie  and 
woodland  are  very  intricate  in  detail  and  even  where  the  plains 
themselves  are  entirely  treeless,  belts  of  timber  are  usually  found 
in  the  deep  valleys  of  the  larger  streams.  But  to  the  N.  of  this  line 
the  surface  is  generally  wooded,  and  prairie  areas  are  comparatively 
small  and  exceptional.  The  soil,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the 
geological  conditions,  is  almost  everywhere  exceedingly  fertile,  but 
the  natural  prairie  land  offers  much  greater  inducements  to  the 
agriculturist  than  does  the  forested  area.  The  primary  cause  of 
the  absence  of  trees  from  a  large  part  of  the  interior  continental 
plain,  is  undoubtedly  the  scanty  rainfall  of  its  W.  and  central  tracts; 
but  the  prairie  has  been  extended  by  recurring  fires  far  beyond  the 
limits  thus  imposed.  This  has  been  the  case  particularly  in  the 
Canadian  portion  of  this  plain.  To  the  S.  of  the  International  bound- 
ary, most  of  the  region  between  the  100th  Meridian  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  is  too  arid  for  ordinary  agriculture,  but  to  the  N.  of  that 
line  the  arid  region  is  found  in  a  modified  form  and  constitutes 
but  a  narrow  strip,  while  that  of  sufficient  rainfall  runs  completely 
round  it  to  the  N. ,  forming  a  continuously  fertile  region  from  Mani- 
toba to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Irrigation  is  being  carried  on  success- 
fully in  the  semi-arid  part  of  the  Canadian  plain,  and  will,  it  is 
hoped,  ultimately  divest  it  of  its  present  treeless  character  but  'dry- 
farming'  seems  to  offer  the  only  solution  of  the  problem  in  the  areas 
where  irrigation  is  too  costly. 

The  third  of  the  divisions  under  which  a  broad  sketch  of  the 
physiographical  features  of  Canada  is  here  attempted,  is  naturally  a 
very  well-defined  one,  embracing  the  wide  belt  of  generally  mount- 
ainous country  that  separates  the  central  plain  of  the  Continent 
from  the  Pacific  Coast.    In  approaching  the  W.  niargin  of  theregiun 
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of  plain  and  prairie,  the  rugged  outline  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
gradually  rises  above  the  horizon.  Towards  the  base  of  these  mount- 
ains the  heretofore  fiat-lying  strata  of  the  plain  are  affected  by  a 
series  of  parallel  folds  giving  rise  to  a  corresponding  system  of  ridges 
and  subordinate  elevations  known  as  the  'Foot-Hills';  but  the  width 
of  this  intermediate  region  is  seldom  more  than  about  10  M.  The 
main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  proper,  though  not  perfectly 
conrinuous,  runs  in  a  nearly  direct  line  from  the  S.  boundary  of 
Canada  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  which  it  reaches,  though  in  a  reduced 
form,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie.  This  range 
forms  the  E.  border  of  the  great  Cordilleran  belt,  which  has  an  aver- 
age width  in  Canada  of  about  400  M.  and  is  a  region  of  folding  and 
upturning  of  rocks  on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  periods  at  which  these 
disturbances  of  the  earth's  crust  have  occurred  axe  comparatively 
recent  in  geological  history,  the  Cordilleran  mountains  which  have 
resulted  from  them  standing  in  much  the  same  relation,  in  respect 
to  the  older  Appalachian  Mountains  and  the  still  older  Laurentian 
highlands  of  the  E..  as  do  the  Alps  in  Europe  to  the  mountains  of 
"Wales  and  the  Archaean  ranges  of  Scandinavia  respectively.  Because 
of  their  comparative  newness  and  the  relatively  small  time  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected  to  natural  processes  of  waste  and  wear, 
the  mountains  are  here  bold  and  high  and  the  scenery  in  general 
truly  Alpine  in  character. 

The  whole  S.  part  of  the  Canadian  Cordillera,  as  far  N.  as  the 
60th  parallel,  is  politically  included  in  the  provinces  of  British 
Columbia  and  Alberta,  while  itsN.  portion  is  in  Yukon  Territory  and 
IntheW.halfoftheNorth-West  Territories  of  Canada.  The  intricacies 
of  its  component  mountain  systems  have  as  yet  been  imperfectly 
ascertained  and  but  a  portion  of  the  whole  has  been  subjected  to 
survey,  but  its  ruling  features  are  nevertheless  well  known.  The 
Rocky  Mountains  proper  on  its  E.  side,  and  the  Coast  Ranges,  which 
border  the  Pacific,  may  be  regarded  as  its  most  important  because 
its  most  continuous  elements.  Between  these  bordering  ranges  lie 
less  continuous,  but  in  the  main  nearly  parallel  systems  of  mount- 
ains, which  in  some  places  are  closely  crowded  together,  while  in 
others  they  separate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  considerable  areas 
of  plateau  land  or  low  country.  Of  such  areas  the  Interior  Plateau 
of  British  Columbia  is  the  most  important  and  best  known.  This 
has  a  width  of  about  100  M..  with  a  length  ffrom  the  vicinity  of 
the  49th  parallel  to  about  55°  30'J  of  nearly  500  M.  Its  mean  eleva- 
tion is  about  3500  ft.,  but  it  is  by  no  means  uniform  in  this  respect, 
and  can  indeed  only  be  described  as  a  plateau  by  contrast  with  the 
more  elevated  mountain  tracts  which  bound  it.  Omitting  from  con- 
sideration other  minor  areas  of  plateau  or  low  country,  we  find,  far 
to  the  N.,  another  extensive  and  relatively  low  country  abont  the 
headwaters  of  the  Yukon,  in  which  isolated  ranges  of  monntains  of 
moderate  height  appear  irregularly. 
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The  Pacific  coast  of  the  Cordilleran  region ,  iin-luded  in  British 
Columbia  and  in  part  of  Alaska,  is  remarkably  intricate,  recalling 
in  its  outlines  the  well-known  coast  of  Norway.  It  is  dissected  by 
long  and  very  deep  and  sinuous  fjords  which  penetrate  far  into  the 
Coast  Ranges ,  while  innumerable  islands  lie  off  it.  Resulting  from 
the  last-mentioned  circumstance  is  the  fact  that  an  almost  continu- 
ously sheltered  line  of  navigation  exists  from  the  S.  end  of  Van- 
couver Island  to  Cross  Sound  in  Alaska,  a  distance  of  over  800  M. 
This  route,  along  the  shores  of  British  Columbia  and  Alaska,  is  that 
generally  followed  by  the  coasting  steamers  (see  R.  72),  and  it 
abounds  in  fine  scenery,  though  the  most  striking  landscapes  ■ — 
those  existing  far  up  the  several  fjords  —  are  seldom  seen  by  the 
ordinary  traveller  or  tourist.  Beyond  the  main  line  of  the  coast  and 
its  immediate  fringe  of  islands,  Vancouver  Island  and  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  unsubmerged 
and  outstanding  portions  of  an  outer  mountain  range. 

The  drainage  system  of  the  Cordilleran  belt  is  remarkably  com- 
plicated. NeartheS.  boundary  of  Canada,  anarrowportionof  its  E.  part 
is  tributary  to  branches  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  Athabaska  Rivers. 
Farther  to  the  N. ,  the  width  of  that  portion  which  drains  to  the  E. 
increases,  till  the  Peace,  Liard,  and  Peel  Rivers  are  found  to  draw 
much  of  their  waters  from  country  lying  to  the  W.  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  proper  and  to  cut  completely  through  this  range.  Beyond 
the  60th  degree  of  latitude,  the  Cordilleran  region  declines  gradually 
to  the  N.W.  and  is  drained  in  that  direction  by  branches  of  the 
Yukon,  which  eventually  unite,  and  the  resulting  river,  turning  to 
the  W.,  traverses  the  whole  breadth  of  Alaska  and  discharges  into 
Bering  Sea.  The  Eraser  River,  with  a  total  length  of  about  700  M., 
and  the  Columbia,  1150  M.  long  (465  M.  in  Canada),  are  the  most 
important  of  those  of  the  S.  part  of  the  Canadian  mountain  region. 

All  these  streams  follow  very  sinuous  and  indirect  courses,  and 
they  are  generally  swift,  broken  by  numerous  falls  and  rapids,  and 
in  consequence  unsuited  for  continuous  navigation. 

The  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  which  besides  the 
Yellowhead  Pass  route  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways  (comp. 
RR.  68,  69)  crosses  the  Cordilleran  region  of  Canada  is  the  most  fre- 
quently used  by  the  ordinary  traveller,  and  the  S.  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  British  Columbia  which  is  thus  traversed,  is  its  best  known 
part.  It  may  thus  assist  in  forming  a  conception  of  the  features  of 
this  region,  which  is  so  interesting  from  many  points  of  view,  briefly 
to  note  in  their  order  the  main  features  there  found:  — 

The  Rocky  Mountains  proper  have  in  this  part  of  their  length 
a  width  of  about  60  M.  They  are  chiefly  composed  of  Palaeozoic 
rocks,  among  which  limestones  largely  preponderate,  and  they  justify 
the  name  by  the  abundance  of  bare,  bold  peaks,  many  of  which  ex- 
ceed 10,000  ft.  in  height.  But  as  the  valleys  and  passes  by  which 
the  range  is  traversed  stand  at  levels  of  from  4000  to  over  5000  ft.. 
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the  actual  height  of  these  mountains  does  not  appeal  to  the  eye  so 
forcibly  as  that  of  some  lower  ranges  which  rise  from  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

After  descending  to  the  great  vaUey  called  the  'Rocky  Moun- 
tain Trench'  (see  p.  3*28)  through  which  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Columbia  and  its  tributary  the  Kootenay  flow  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, the  N.  end  of  the  Purcell  Range  is  skirted  and,  immediately 
beyond,  the  Selkirk  Range  is  crossed.  The  valleys  are  here  nar- 
rower, and  the  mountains,  rising  close  at  hand,  are  remarkably  pic- 
turesque and  truly  Alpine  in  character.  The  highest  known  summits 
in  this  range  somewhat  exceed  11,000  ft.  A  descent  is  then  again 
made  to  the  Columbia  in  a  lower  part  of  its  course,  after  which  the 
Gold  Range,  a  less  elevated  and  less  picturesque  mountain  system. 
is  crossed.  This  and  the  Selkirk  range  are  notable  examples  of  the 
discontinuous  mountain  systems  already  alluded  to  which  lie  be- 
tween the  main  bordering  ranges  of  the  Cordillera. 

From  the  W.  flanks  of  the  Gold  Range,  after  passing  the  Shuswap 
Lakes  —  which  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  many  important  lakes 
of  the  Cordillera  —  the  Interior  Plateau  of  British  Columbia  is  tra- 
versed. The  vri.de  valleys  which  here  characterize  this  plateau  are 
often  very  fertile^  though  irrigation  (depending  on  the  streams  which 
are  copiously  supplied  by  the  drainage  of  the  higher  levels]  is  gener- 
ally necessary  to  ensure  successful  agriculture  and  fruit-growing. 
The  barrier  formed  by  the  Coast  Ranges,  which  interrupt  the  W. 
moisture-bearing  winds,  accounts  for  the  comparative  aridity  of 
much  of  this  region,  as  well  as  for  its  wide  tracts  of  treeless  country 
spread  along  the  slopes  of  the  valleys  and  over  some  of  the  higher 
parts  of  the  plateau  where  cattle  and  horses  find  abundant  and 
nutritious  pasture. 

Leaving  the  plateau  country,  the  line  of  railway  next  traverses 
the  Coast  Ranges  by  following  the  Fraser  River,  which  in  a  series  of 
canons  and  gorges  has  cut  its  way  to  the  Pacific.  Many  summits  in 
this  bordering  system  of  mountains  attain  7000  or  8000  ft.  above 
the  sea,  while  some  reach  a  heisht  of  9000  ft. 


Mineral  Wealth.  Closely  connected  with  the  geological  structure 
•it  the  country  is  the  occurrence  of  mineral  substances  of  economic 
value,  and  next  to  its  physical  features  (also  dependent  on  its  geo- 
logical constitution),  the  distribution  of  such  minerals  is  one  of  the 
ruling  factors  in  regard  to  the  determinations  of  centres  of  popula- 
tion. It  is  here  only  possible  to  mention  a  few  of  the  more  import- 
ant facts  in  connection  with  the  mineral  resources  of  Canada "t. 

Coal,  of  the  age  of  the  Productive  Coal  Measures  of  the  Car- 
boniferous system,  is  found  and  extensively  mined  in  Nova  Scotl;i, 

t  For  details,  see  reports  of  the  Geolo^kul  Survey  "f  Ckinoda,  'Mtawa, 
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particularly  iu  the  vieiuity  of  SpriiigMll,  near  Pictou,  aud  in  Gape 
Breton  (Sydney,  Inverness).  In  New  Brunswick  (p.  37),  and  in 
Newfoundland  (p.  104),  coal  of  the  same  character,  but  so  far  as 
known  in  much  less  quantity,  is  again  found,  and  in  the  former 
province  also  petroleum  and  natural  gas  occur  (p.  37). 

In  the  Provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  coal  is  wanting,  but  in 
the  Ontario  Peninsula  Petroleum  is  found,  though  the  output  is  de- 
creasing. Natural  Gas  occurs  in  Ontario  abundantly  on  the  N.  shore 
of  Lake  Erie.  These  combustible  materials  are  derived  from  rocks 
of  Devonian,  SUurian,  and  Ordovician  age,  older  than  the  Carboni- 
ferous system. 

In  the  Prairie  Provinces  coal  occurs  in  the  following  four  form- 
ations of  the  Cretaceous:  Paskapoo  (Alta.)  and  Laramie  (Sask.), 
Edmonton,  Belly  River,  and  Kootenay. 

Coal  of  the  three  upper  formaiioiis  mentioned  grade  from  lignite 
to  low  grade  bituminous,  and  underlie  vast  tracts  of  the  great  interior 
plain  of  Canada,  where,  because  of  their  undisturbed  condition  and 
proximity  to  the  surface,  they  are  often  very  easily  worked.  The 
Kootenay  coal  formation  outcrops  near  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and,  on  account  of  faulting,  the  different  coal  fields  are  parallel 
to  each  other  and  to  the  general  trend  of  the  mountains.  The  coal  is 
a  good  grade  of  bituminous  coal,  but  in  the  Cascade  coal-basin,  near 
Banff  (comp.  p.  304),  it  has  been  altered  to  semi-anthracite. 

In  British  Columbia,  excellent  bituminous  coal  of  Cretaceous  age 
is  worked  on  Vancouver  Island  (comp.  p.  362).  Fuels  of  the  same 
kind  occur  in  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  (p.  356),  where  anthracite 
is  also  found.  In  the  inland  portions  of  British  Columbia,  both  bi- 
tuminous coals  and  lignites  (the  latter  of  Tertiary  age)  are  repre- 
sented. The  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  via  the  Crowsnest 
Pass  (comp.  p.  297)  traverses  one  of  these  inland  coal  basins,  of 
high-grade  coal,  with  seams  up  to  30  ft.  in  thickness,  which  sup- 
plies the  smelters  of  Kootenay  (B.C.),  Montana,  and  Idaho  with 
excellent  coke.  —  Extensive  beds  of  Cretaceous  coal  exist  in  the 
Yukon  (p.  385)  but  have  been  exploited  only  to  a  slight  extent.  — 
Petroleum  also  occurs  in  x\lberta  and  iu  the  Mackenzie  District 
(comp.  p.  314)  of  the  North-West  Territories,  where  development 
has  recently  begun.  Large  productive  Natural  Gas  fields  are  at  Bow 
Island  (p.  295),  Medicine  Hat  (p.  290),  and  other  localities. 

It  will  be  observed  that  both  coasts  of  Canada  are  well  supplied 
with  coal,  where  it  offers  itself  readily  to  commercial  purposes  and 
facilitates  communication  by  sea.  The  whole  coal  and  lignite  bear- 
ing area  of  Canada  which  has  already  been  approximately  defined 
has  been  estimated  to  contain  1,234,000  million  tons  of  coal. 

For  the  year  1919  the  total  value  of  the  production  of  coal  in 
Canada  was  $  54,051,720  (13,586,300  tons),  of  petroleum  $  744,677 
(240,970  barrels),  of  natural  gas  $  4,071,572  (21,750,091  thousand 
cubic  ft.). 
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Gold^  in  the  form  of  auriferous  quartz  veins,  is  worked,  to  a 
small  extent  in  Nova  Scotia  and  from  alluvial  deposits  in  Quebec. 
In  the  W.  part  of  Ontario  (comp.  p.  210),  particularly  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Rainy  Lake,  gold  has  also 
been  mined.  In  N.  Ontario  lies  the  extremely  rich  district  of  Por- 
cupine (see  p.  248)  to  which  the  province  owes  its  leading  position 
among  the  gold-producing  provinces  of  the  Dominion.  In  British 
Columbia  (comp.  p.  365)  alluvial  or  'placer'  mining,  once  the  only 
method  applied,  is  siill  profitably  carried  on  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
province  but  is  now  surpassed  by  lode-mining.  The  output  of  the 
once  famous  Klondike  placers  (see  p.  387)  in  Yukon  Territory  is  on 
the  decline.  The  total  production  of  gold  in  the  Dominion  in  1919 
amounted  to  767,167  oz.  of  a  value  of  $  15,85S,749. 

Silver^  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  is  usually  associated  with  tlie 
ores  of  lead.  In  Ontario  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Thunder  Bay  (see 
p.  265)  have  produced  a  considerable  amount  of  silver,  and  are  now 
worked  agaiuj  but  the  most  important  district  w^hich  has  made  the 
province  one  of  the  great  silver-producing  countries  is  that  of  Cobalt 
(p.  246),  where  large  masses  of  native  silver  are  associated  with  co- 
balt, nickel,  and  arsenic.  In  British  Columbia  (comp.  p.  365)  silver 
occurs  mostly  with  lead  and  zinc,  one  of  the  most  important  mining 
regions  being  the  Kootenay  district  (pp.  343,  345).  In  1919  the 
Dominion  yielded  15,675,134  oz.  of  silver  worth  $  17,418,522. 
Other  promising  regions  lie  in  the  country  to  the  N, 

Nickel  which  reached  the  value  of  $  17,817,181  in  1919  is  al- 
most wholly  worked  in  the  Sudbury  district  (see  p.  256),  while 
smaller  quantities  are  supplied  by  the  Cobalt  district  (see  above),  etc. 

Copper  (total  output  in  1919  in  Canada:  75,124,653  lbs.  worth 
$  14,041,549).  The  chief  supply  of  this  metal  in  the  Dominion  is 
obtained  from  British  Columbia  (see  p.  365)  next  to  which  in  import- 
ance ranks  the  Sudbury  district  (p.  256)  in  Ontario,  while  smaUer 
quantities  are  recovered  from  the  copper  sulphides  in  the  Eastern 
Townships  of  Quebec  and  the  Yukon  (p.  387).  Lately  discoveries 
of  important  deposits  of  sulphide  have  been  made  in  Manitoba,  and 
the  native  copper  deposits  round  Bathurst  Inlet  in  the  North-West 
Territories  may  in  time  prove  of  great  value. 

Iron  Ores  are  found  in  abundance  and  of  many  different  kinds. 
Apart  from  the  deposits  in  Newfoundland  (comp.  p.  104)  which  may 
be  mentioned  in  this  connection  these  ores  are  worked  to  a  limited 
extent  in  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  British  Columbia. 

Ores  of  Lead  and  Zinc  are  also  widely  distributed,  especially  in 
British  Columbia  (comp.  p.  365). 

Without  endeavouring  to  enumerate  the  many  mineral  products 
of  minor  importance,  the  following,  which  have  already  attracted 
considerable  attention  commercially,  and  which  in  some  instances 
occur  in  Canada  under  peculiar  conditions,  may  be  specially  aUuded 
to :  —  Asbestos.    Extensively  worked  in  Quebec  (comp.  p.  158).  — 
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Mica.  Worked  particularly  on  tlie  Quebec  side  of  the  Ottawa  River, 
between  the  Gatlneaii  and  Lievre,  and  in  Ontario.  —  Apatite  (Phos- 
phate) occurs  in  the  Ottawa  Valley  (p.  189),  but  only  very  little  is 
produ<"ed  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  extraction.  —  Flumbago  or  Gra- 
phite. Widely  distributed;  but  the  most  important  known  deposits 
are  those  found  in  the  region  last  referred  to  and  in  the  same  rocks 
of  the  Laurentian  system.  —  Corundum,  the  Emery  of  commerce, 
and  ranking  next  to  the  diamond  in  the  scale  of  hardness,  occurs 
In  considerable  quantity  in  S.  E.  Ontario.  —  Salt.  Obtained  from 
bored  wells,  in  the  form  of  brine,  in  the  W.  part  of  the  Ontario  pen- 
insula. —  Gypsum.  Occurring  in  great  abundance  in  >'ova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  (p.  48),  and  also  in  parts  of  the  Ontario  penin- 
sula. It  is  worked  in  all  three  provinces.  —  Platinum  occurs  in  the 
nickel-copper  ores  of  Sudbury  (see  p.  xlvi),  and  a  small  quantity  is 
recovered  from  alluvial  deposits  in  association  with  gold  in  British 
Columbia  (comp.  p.  344). 

Structural  materials,  including  Building  Stones  of  all  kinds, 
Slate^  Clay  suitable  for  brick-making,  etc.,  are  abundant,  and  their 
production  annually  represents  an  important  part  of  the  total  mineral 
product  of  the  country.  It  is  not  possible  here  even  to  designate 
the  many  varieties  met  with,  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied, 
or  the  particular  localities  from  which  they  come.  Marbles,  serpent- 
ines, granites,  and  other  crystalline  rocks  afford  many  ornamental 
stones  suitable  for  architectural  uses. 

The  total  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  Canada  in  1918 
amounted  to  $  211,301,897  and  in  1919  to  $  173,145,913. 

Climate.  The  climate  of  Canada  as  a  whole  is  of  the  'Conti- 
nental' type,  with  strongly  contrasted  temperatures  between  the 
summer  and  winter  months ;  the  only  notable  exception  to  this 
being  found  in  a  comparatively  narrow  strip  along  the  Pacific  coast, 
to  the  W.  of  the  Coast  Ranges  of  British  Columbia.  That  part  of 
Canada  which  has  already  been  referred  to  for  convenience  as  the 
E.  division  or  region,  is  every-where  characterized  by  hot  summers, 
with  cold  winters,  during  which  snow  lies  upon  the  ground  continu- 
ously for  several  months  and  most  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  are  ice- 
bound. St.  John's  (Newfoundland),  Halifax  (Nova  Scotia),  and  St. 
Jobn  (New  Brunswick)  are  the  principal  ports  on  the  Atlantic  side 
which  remain  open  to  commerce  throughout  the  year.  The  rainfall 
of  all  this  region  is  seasonable  and  ample  from  the  point  of  view  of 
agriculture.  The  moisture-bearing  winds  come  chiefly  from  the  S.E., 
while  both  in  summer  and  winter,  dry  winds  from  the  N.W.  are 
characteristic. 

The  central  region,  being  farthest  from  the  influence  of  any  sea, 
presents  the  greatest  range  of  temperature  as  betw^een  the  summer 
and  winter  months,  the  difference  betv^een  the  means  of  these  sea- 
sons often  amounting  to  about  70°  Fahr.  One  of  the  chief  factors 
in  tempering  the  climate  of  the  fertile  prairie  of  the  interior  is 
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tbe  fact  that  Hudson  Bay,  a  vast  body  of  salt  water,  567,000  sq.  M. 
in  area  does  not  freeze  over  in  winter.  As  already  stated,  tliej 
rainfall'is  here  comparatively  light,  particularly  in  the  S.  portion 
of  the  great  plain.  To  this  central  region ,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Cordilleran  belt  may,  in  respect  to  climate,  be  attached;  for  though 
not  far  distant  from  the  Pacific,  the  humid  winds  arriving  from  that 
ocean  are  effectively  barred  out  or  deprived  of  their  moisture  by  the 
continuous  elevations  of  the  Coast  Range.  In  the  Cordilleran  country, 
however,  the  bold  topographical  features  cause  the  climate  to  vary 
much  as  between  places  not  far  removed  and  the  conditions  do  noi 
thus  possess  the  uniformity  of  those  of  the  gi'eat  plains,  and  in  th' 
lower  valleys  the  summer  is  longer  and  much  less  severe  than  i 
the  case  on  the  plains.  ^    .^    ,  ,      j     -^Ai 

The  territory  which  borders  on  the  Pacific  has,  as  already  indi- 
cated, an  oceanic  climate  with  small  range  in  temperature  and  very 
copious  precipitation,  particularly  in  the  autumn  and  winter  months. 
At  Victoria,  situated  on  the  S.  end  of  Vancouver  Island,  the  climate 
much  resembles  that  of  the  S.  of  England.  Snow  seldom  lies  upon 
the  ground  for  more  than  a  few  days  in  winter,  while  in  some  sea- 
sons hardy  plants  continue  to  bloom  throughout  the  winter,  and  ttie 
thermometer  has  scarcely  ever  been  known  to  touch  zero  of  Fahrenheit. 
What  has  been  said  above  of  the  climate  of  Canada  refers  to  the 
S.  and  inhabited  part  of  the  great  area  of  the  Dominion.  Far  to  the 
N.,  Arctic  conditions  prevail  —  a  rigorous  winter  of  extreme  length 
with  a  short  but  warm  summer.  • 

A  noteworthy  difference  exists  between  the  E.  and  TS .  parts  oi 
Canada  in  corresponding  latitudes.     Places  on  the  E.  or  Atlantic 
coast  have  much  lower  mean  temperatures  than  those  found  m  tne  i 
same  degree  of  latitude  in  Europe;  while  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  , 
conditions  are  more  nearly  like  those  of  Europe  and  again  ^ery  dif-  \ 
ferent  from  those  of  the  Atlantic  coast.    The  causes  of  these  differ-  ^ 
ences  are  rather  complicated.  They  depend  in  part  on  the  direction  , 
of  the  prevailing  winds,  in  part  on  the  circumstance  tVat  wbiie  tnc  ^ 
E.  coast  of  North  America  is  chilled  by  a  cold  Aictic  current,  th. 
temperature  of  the  W.  sea  is  maintained  above  the  normal  by 
warm  current,  flowing  past  Japan  and  making  the  circuit  ot  tn 
North  Pacific.    The  result  of  these  combined  conditions  is,  however 
important,  for  while  in  the  E.  the  agriculturally  valuable  part  o  k, 
the  country  is  somewhat  strictly  Umited  to  the  S.,  it  becomes  exL, 
tremely  wide  in  the  W. ;  rendering  it  pretty  evident  to  the  specu 
lative  geographer,  that  when  the  country  shall  have  become  full 
peopled  in  accordance  with  its  natural  capabilities,  the  greater  pa,  f, 
of  its  population  will  lie  to  the  W.  of  its  central  Une.    In  this  re  ^ 
spect  Canada  differs  from  the  United  States ,  in  which  the  natur;  u, 
conditions  seem  to  imply  that  the  balance  of  population  will  coi  ^ 
tinue  to  be  in  favour  of  that  part  of  the  continent  to  the  E.  ot  i  y 
central  line.  ^ 
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Ij'rom  the  description  given  above,  it  will  be  obvious  that  Ca- 
kda  is  separable,  by  physical  and  climatic  conditions,  into  regions 
hich  run  approximately  N.  and  S.,  "with  the  general  trend  of  the 
orth  American  continent.  The  line  of  division  between  Canada 
ad  the  United  States  Is  a  somewhat  arbitrary  one ,  and  each  of 
le  natural  divisions  is  continued  to  the  S.  by  a  region  more  or  less 
Membling  it.  The  course  of  trade,  or  the  exchange  of  products, 
ins  takes  an  E.  or  W.  direction,  and  the  means  of  communication 
provided,  the  diversity  of  conditions  forms  in  itself  the  strong- 
9t  material  bond  of  union  between  unlike  parts. 

Immigration.  Canada  has  as  yet  only  begun  to  realize  the  possi- 
ilities  of  her  position  and  her  abundant  natural  resources.  Before 
le  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacitic  Railway,  the  great  plains  of 
16  West  and  the  province  of  British  Columbia  were  exceedingly 
imote  from  the  older  and  more  thickly  peopled  provinces  of  the 
ast.  They  were  reached  with  difficulty,  and  the  means  of  trans- 
orting  the  products  of  the  interior  to  the  markets  of  the  world  were 
rimitive  or  absent.  The  great  area  of  prairie  land,  so  eminently 
iapted  to  the  growth  of  grain  and  the  sustenance  of  domestic  ani- 
lals,  necessarily  lay  fallow;  while,  with  the  exception  of  gold  ob- 
lined  from  the  superficial  deposits  and  beds  of  streams  and  coal 
ijacent  to  the  coast,  the  mineral  wealth  of  British  Columbia  re- 
gained unknown  or  unworked.  All  this  is  now  in  process  of  change, 
he  vast  fertile  area  of  the  interior  of  the  continent  is  being  more 
ad  more  opened  up  by  new  railways  and  is  being  peopled  by  immi- 
rants  from  Europe,  from  theE,  provinces  of  Canada  itself,  and  from 
le  United  States,  the  Government  and  the  railway  companies 
ffering  every  inducement  to  the  intending  settler.  In  the  year 
ading  March  2l8t,  1920,  the  total  number  of  immigrants  into 
anada  was  about  120,000,  approximately  half  British  and  half 
merican.  The  export  of  wheat,  cattle,  and  other  agricultural  pro- 
ucts  from  Manitoba,  Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan  is  already  large 
ad  is  yearly  growing  in  importance,  and  before  many  years,  the 
ist  region  of  North  America  where  free  grants  of  land  suitable  for 
le  growth  of  wheat  can  be  obtained,  will  be  owned  and  occupied 
iroughout.  In  the  broken  country  of  British  Columbia,  the  'pro- 
sector' pursues  his  search  for  ores  even  in  the  farthest  recesses  of 
le  mountains,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  railway  numerous  mining- 
iterprises  have  been  already  established. 

To  the  immigrant  unskilled  in  mining  oi  other  special  pursuits, 

Hi  ut  not  afraid  of  hard  work,  the  farming  and  'ranching'  lands  of  the 

in  Western  Provinces  are  the  most  attractive.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
any  difficulties  have  to  be  faced  by  a  newcomer,  particularly  if 

iia|;norant  of  the  methods  of  farming  usually  practised  in  Canada;  but 
le  rapidly  rising  tide  of  immigration  from  the  British  Isles  and  the 

itjnited  States  proves  that  the  value  of  the  'wheat  lands'  of  the 
anadian  West  has  been  recognized.  By  those  accustomed  to  agricul- 
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tuie  and  with  a  certain  amount  of  capital,  lands  already  under  cul- 
tivation may  often  be  purchased  in  the  E,  provinces  of  the  Domi- 
nion at  moderate  rates,  and  the  difficulties  of  a  first  establishment 
on  new  land  thus  obviated. 

Native  Eaces.  The  native  races  of  North  America  are  generally 
referred  to  as  Indians,  a  misnomer  of  early  date  which  it  is  now 
impossible  to  eradicate.  These  people  had,  before  the  date  of  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World  by  civilized  man,  penetrated  to  and 
occupied  every  part  of  the  continent;  but  where  the  natural  resources 
available  to  them  were  small,  the  population  remained  exceedingly 
scanty,  and  a  few  families  often  required  a  vast  tract  of  country  for 
their  support  by  the  rude  methods  of  hunting  and  fishing  which,  as 
a  rule,  were  alone  known  to  them.  Within  the  limits  of  Canada  no 
architectural  monuments  are  met  with  resembling  those  remaining 
in  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Peru ,  as  the  result  of  the  labour 
of  the  half-civilized  races  of  these  regions.  A  few  burial  mounds, 
an  occasional  surviving  outline  of  some  fortified  work,  with  graves 
and  scattered  implements  of  stone  or  bone,  constitute  the  traces  of 
all  former  generations  of  the  aborigines.  In  parts  of  the  provinces 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  some  rude  agriculture  was  attempted  by 
the  natives  even  in  prehistoric  times ,  while  on  the  W.  coast  sub- 
stantial wooden  lodges  were  built  and  a  rudimentary  form  of  art  was 
manifested, in  the  design  of  tools  and  implements  and  in  carvings 
in  wood.  Elsewhere  the  inhabitants  were  little  removed  from  the 
plane  of  savagery.  The  conditions  of  life  were  hard,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances for  the  development  of  a  better  constituted  society  were 
^santing.  Wars  and  midnight  forays  between  adjacent  tribes  make 
up  such  legendary  history  as  has  survived ,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  means  of  chronicling  events,  history  even  of  this  kind  soon 
lapsed  into  mythology. 

The  Indians  were  divided  into  almost  innumerable  tribes,  with 
distinctive  names;  but  by  means  of  a  study  of  their  language  it 
becomes  possible  to  unite  many  of  these  under  wider  gronps,  which 
the  tribal  units  would  not  themselves  have  recognized. 

Of  these  groups  the  Eskimo  are  the  most  northern  and  in  many 
respects  the  most  homogeneous.  They  held  and  still  hold  the  whole 
Arctic  littoral  from  Labrador  to  Bering  Sea,  but  never  spread  far 
inland.    In  1917  their  number  was  estimated  at  3296. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Eskimo  two  great  races  divided  between  them 
the  greater  part  of  Canada ;  the  Algonkin  (or  Algonquin)  and  the 
Tinneh  oi  Athapascan.  The  Algonkin  peoples  occupied  a  vast  tract 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  a  line  drawn  from  tbe  mouth 
of  the  Churchill  Kiver  on  Hudson  Bay  in  a  S.W.  direction  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Of  this  stock  were  the  Micmacs  (p.  90)  and  Male- 
cite*  (or  Maliseets;  p.  38)  of  JSova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  the 
Abnakis,  the  Montagnais  (p.  175)  of  the  lands  to  the  N.  of  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Ottawas  and  Chippetocu  to  the  N.  of  the  Great 
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J.ukes,  and  tlie  Crees,  in  part  inhabiting  tbe  great  prairies  and  in 
part  the  adjacent  woodlands  to  the  N.  The  BLackfoot  tribes  of  the 
extreme  W.  plains  are  also  attached  by  language  to  the  Algonkin 
race.  To  the  N.W.,  the  Tinneh  peopled  the  entire  inland  region 
of  the  continent,  including  the  Mackenzie  valley  and  that  of  the 
Yukon.  Among  their  numerous  tribal  divisions  may  be  mentioned 
the^Beaver,  Loucheux,  Kutchin,  Sekani,  and  Tdkulll. 

Both  the  Algonkins  and  the  Tinneh  or  Athapascans  were  hunt- 
ers and  fishermen,  often  roaming  over  vast  distances  in  search  of 
food  and  skins ,  and  they  can  at  no  time  have  been  numerous  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  territory  they  covered  in  their  migrations. 
Newfoundland  was  peopled  by  a  race  known  as  the  Beoihuks 
(comp.  p.  105),  now  entirely  extinct.  The  St.  Lawrence  valley, 
from  the  vicinity  of  Quebec  to  Lake  Huron,  was  held  by  the  Huron- 
Iroquois,  who  appear  to  have  constituted  a  rather  numerous  popula- 
tion at  the  time  of  their  discovery  and  were  to  some  extent  occupied 
in  tillage,  producing  limited  crops  of  maize,  beans,  pumpkins,  and 
tobacco.  They  possessed  fortified  villages  (comp.  p.  *47)  and  were 
continually  at  war  with  the  ruder  Algonkin  tribes  to  the  N.  and  W. 
-j|The  Sioux  Indians,  whose  main  home  was  to  the  S.  of  the  49th 
parallel,  with  their  offshoot  the  Assinihoin  or  Stoneys,  spread  to  the 
N.,  over  a  part  of  S.  W.  Alberta. 

The  S.  part  of  British  Columbia  was  chiefly  occupied  by  tribes 
now  classified  as  belonging  to  the  Salish  stock,  including  the  Shus- 
wap,  Okinagan,  and  Cowichan.  These  tribes  marched  to  tbe  N. 
with  the  Chilcotin  and  Takulli  of  Tinneh  affiliation. 

In  the  S.E.  coiner  of  British  Columbia  the  Kutenai  form  a  dis- 
tinct linguistic  division;  while  on  the  Pacific  coast  several  differ- 
ent languages  were  spoken,  and  such  maritime  tribes  as  the  Haida 
(p.  356),  TsimsUan,  Kwakiutl-Nootka  (p.  362),  and  Bellacoola 
are  fonnd. 

As  progressing  settlement  and  the  borders  of  civilization  have 
encroached  on  the  native  tribes,  these  have  been  from  time  to  time 
granted  reservations,  and  arrangements  have  been  come  to  with  them 
by  which  they  abandoned  their  claims  to  their  wide  hunting-grounds. 
The  compacts  thus  entered  into  with  the  Canadian  Indians  have 
been  observed,  and  since  the  early  days  of  the  French  occupation 
there  has  been  scarcely  any  active  hostility  between  the  whites  and 
these  people. 

In  the  E.  part  of  Canada  some  bands  of  the  Indians  have  now 
settled  upon  the  land,  others  find  a  more  congenial  occupation  of  a 
nomadic  character  as  voyageurs ,  or  lead  a  gipsy-like  existence  and 
make  a  living  by  manufacturing  bark  canoes,  snow-shoes,  mocca- 
sins, baskets,  and  such  like  articles.  A  certain  number  still  retain 
their  character  as  hunters  and  trappers  in  the  N.  wilderness ;  but 
those  which  are  likely  to  be  seen  by  the  traveller  have,  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  white  blood,  ceased  to  present  in  any  notable  degree 

d* 
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their  origiual  characteristics.  To  meet  with  the  ludiau  more  nearly 
in  his  native  state,  one  mnst  go  to  the  remoter  portions  of  Manitoba, 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  the  North -West  Territories,  or  Britisli 
Colmnbia. 

On  the  plains  of  N.W.  Canada,  the  extinction  of  the  buffalo  Las 
-within  a  few  years  deprived  the  native  races  of  practically  their 
whole  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  Government  has  been  obliged 
to  provide  them  with  food  and  clothing.  The  aim  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Indian  Affairs  is  the  advancement  of  the  Indians  in  the 
arts  of  civilization  and  agents  have  been  appointed  to  encourage  the 
Indians  under  their  charge  to  settle  on  the  reserves  and  to  ergage 
in  industrial  work.  At  present  there  are  1460  land-reserves  in 
Canada  with  a  total  area  of  7890  sq.M.  On  certain  reservation^ 
the  Indians  are  already  taking  to  agricultural  pursuits  with  more 
success  than  might  have  been  argued  from  their  original  desultory 
mode  of  life.  In  the  S.  part  of  British  Columbia  they  are  in  some 
places  proving  to  be  industrious  and  capable  of  maintaining  them- 
selves in  various  ways.  Upon  the  coast  of  the  same  province,  the 
native  fishermen,  where  the  circumstances  are  favourable,  readily 
adopt  any  mode  of  life  by  which  a  fair  remuneration  for  their  labour 
can  be  obtained.  They  are  largely  employed  in  salmon  canneries, 
in  saw-mills,  and  in  the  fur-seal  fishery,  though  in  some  of  their 
more  remote  villages  they  still  remain  much  in  their  pristine  st-ate. 
In  the  far  N.,  the  natives  generally  maintain  their  old  habits,  and 
though  supplied  vrith  many  of  the  manufactured  products  of  civili- 
zation, they  remain  hunters,  and  depend  for  the  means  of  purchas- 
ing commodities  which  they  have  now  learned  to  prize  upon  the 
sale  of  peltries.  These  Indians ,  with  a  large  part  of  the  Eskimo, 
may  be  regarded  as  dependents  on  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
which  to  them  represents  Providence. 

It  is  now  known  that  many  of  the  estimates  made  at  various 
rimes  of  the  Indian  population  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  state  even  approximately  what  their  number 
may  have  been  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  continent.  In 
most  regions  they  have  undoubtedly  diminished  very  materially, 
but  in  some  places  the  enumerations  made  in  late  years  show 
a  stationary  condition  and  in  a  few  cases  an  actual  increase.  It  would 
thus  appear,  that  though  in  certain  districts  the  aborigines  may  lose 
their  identity  by  blending  with  the  white  population,  they  are  not 
likely  in  Canada  to  disappear  or  become  extinct.  There  are  many 
avocations  to  which  their  habits  and  mode  of  thought  peculiarly 
adapt  them,  and  Canada  includes  a  great  area  in  which  the  lore  of 
the  Indians  is  likely  to  remain  for  all  time  the  greatest  wisdom. 

The  total  number  of  Indians  now  included  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Dominion  was  estimated  at  105.998  in  1917. 
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Area  and  Population  of  the  Dominion 

according  to  the  Census  of  1911. 


Province 


I      Areai 
I    (aq.M.) 


Population 


Total 


Per  sq.  M, 
(land  area) 


1.  Alberta  (Alta. ;  p.  311) 

2.  British  Columbia  (B.C.:  p.  364) . 

3.  Manitoba  (Slanit. ;  p.  277) .  .  .  . 

4.  New  Brunswick  (N.B. ;  p.  36)    . 

5.  North -West    Territories    (N.W. 

Terr.;  p.  286) 

6.  Nova  Scotia  (N.S.;  p.  52).  .  .  . 

7.  Ontario  (Ont.;  p.  210) 


8.  Prince  Edward  Island  (P.E. 
p.  98) 


255,285 
(2360) 

355  855 
(2489) 

2ol,832 

(19,906) 
27,985 
(74) 

1,242,224 

(34,298) 

21,428 

(360) 

407,262 

(41,382) 

2184 


y.  Quebec  (Que. ;  p.  157) 

10.  Saskatchewan  (Sask.;  p.  287). 


706,834 

(15,969) 

251,700 

(8318) 

11.  Yukon  (p.  387) i!       207,076 

I         (649) 


374,668 
392,480 
455,614 
351,889 

18,481 

492,338 

2,528,274 

93,728 

2,003,232 

492,432 

8512 


1.47 
1.09 

6.18 
12.61 

0.01 

22.98 

9.67 

42.91 
5.69 
1.95 
0.04 


Totals  II   3,729,665    \    7,206,643    '        L93 
•■•    (125,755)     I 
The  above  data  of  population,  naturally,  differ  considerably  from  the 
present  figures  which   as  far  as   they  could  be  ascertained  are  mentioned 
throughout  the  text.     The  total  population  of  the  Dominion  f'lr  1921  waa 
estimated  at  8,714,0()0  ('Greater  Loudon'  in  the  same  year  7,476,168). 

F«)r  the  extension  of  the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Ontario,  and  Quebec 
in  1912  and  for  the  new  census  (1921)  comp.  the  page-references  cited  above. 


X.  Sports  and  Pastimes. 
By 

E.  T.  2>.  Chambers  and  W.  H.  Fuller  (revised  by  the  Editor). 

Fisliing.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  may  he  justly  regarded  as 
the  Paradise  of  the  angler.  Landing  at  the  historic  city  of  Quebec 
in  the  spring  or  early  summer,  the  lover  of  Isaac  Walton's  gentle  art 
will  find  himself  within  easy  distance  of  hundreds  of  limpid  lakes, 
varying  from  a  few  acres  to  miles  in  extent,  yet  like  gems  in  the 
midst  of  forests  as  yet  hardly  touched  by  the  axe,  and  teeming  with 
speckled  trout,  lake  trout,  and  black  bass,  of  a  rapacity  and  size  to 


T  These  numbers  are  inclusive  of  the  water  areas  which  are  insertcl 
within  bracket". 
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thiill  with  joy  the  heart  of  the  angler  accustomed  only  to  the  shy  and 

puny  denizens  of  English  streams.  Most  of  these  lakes  are  free  to 
all-comers,  but  a  few  of  the  most  easily  accessible  are  in  the  hands 
of  private  parties  who  have  formed  fishing-clubs  and  erected  club- 
houses. The  tourist,  with  any  ordinary  letters  of  introduction,  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  permission  to  fish  these  lakes,  the 
hospitality  of  Canadians  in  this  regard  being  proverbial. 

Should,  however,  the  visitor  prefer  to  taste  the  delights  of  the  wild 
wood  unfettered  by  the  restraints  of  civilization,  he  may  engage  a  couple 
of  guides,  provide  himself  with  a  tent,  a  'Peterborough'  or  birch-bark 
canoe  (see  p.  202),  and  a  few  simple  cooking-utensils,  and  in  a  few 
hours  find  himself  encamped  beneath  the  shade  of  the  'forest  prim- 
aeval'. The  cost  of  such  a  trip  will,  of  course,  vary  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  tourist.  The  wages  of  the  guides  will  be  from 
$  2  to  $  3  per  day.  A  birch-bark  canoe  of  the  requisite  size  can  be 
bought  for  about  $  30  and  should  be  readily  resold  for  about  half 
its  original  cost;  but,  if  preferred,  the  guides  will  provide  this,  as 
well  as  a  tent,  for  a  moderate  charge.  Cooking-utensils,  including 
the  indispensable  frying-pan,  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in 
Canadian  forest  cookery,  will  cost  only  a  trifle;  while  for  provisions 
the  true  woodsman  will  content  himself  with  a  flitch  of  bacon,  a 
few  pieces  of  fat  salt  pork,  flour,  tea,  and  such  a  supply  of  canned 
vegetables  and  fruit  as  his  tastes  and  the  length  of  his  stay  may  call 
for.  These,  supplemented  by  the  product  of  his  rod  and  line, 
should  amply  suffice  for  the  needs  of  a  genuine  sportsman,  and  as 
there  will  probably  be  a  few  scattered  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  camping  ground  from  whom  eggs,  milk,  potatoes,  and  butter 
may  be  procured,  all  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  inner  man 
will  be  fully  satisfied.  Worcester  sauce  is,  curiously  enough,  almost 
always  taken.  The  sportsman  should  also  be  careful  to  furnish  him- 
self with  a  mosquito  net  for  protection  at  night. 

The  fishing  for  Trout  (Salvelinus  fontinalis;  speckled  or  brook 
trout)  is  at  its  best  as  soon  as  the  ice  is  fairly  out  of  the  lakes  -—  viz. 
about  the  middle  of  May  and  during  the  month  of  June  and  early 
part  of  July,  when  the  fish  are  found  in  the  shallow  water  and  rise 
readily  to  the  fly.  Later,  as  the  water  becomes  warm,  they  often  seek 
the  deeper  parts  of  the  lakes  and  are  more  easily  captured  by  trolling 
and  bait-fishing,  until  towards  the  end  of  August,  when  instinct 
impels  them  to  the  vicinity  of  their  spawning-grounds.  The  angler 
in  Canadian  lakes  need  give  himself  but  little  concern  about  the 
character  of  the  artificial  flies  he  requires  for  his  trip.  A  dozen 
varieties  of  medium  size  are  all  he  will  need,  and  these  can  readily 
be  obtained  in  the  local  shops.  The  Canadian  trout,  unlike  their 
British  brethren,  are  not  fastidious.  They,  however,  rank  with  the 
finest  trout  in  the  world  for  beauty  of  form  and  marking  and  for 
excellence  of  flesh.  Specimens  of  4-5  lbs.  are  considered  large,  but 
they  sometimes  reach  double  that  weight. 
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Should  the  angler  seek  a  nohler  quarry,  he  can  betake  himself 
to  the  beautiful  Lake  St.  John  (p.  175),  the  home  of  the  famous 
Ouananiche  ('wah-na-nish') ,  the  freshwater  salmon  of  Canada. 
This  is  a  true  Saimo  solar,  which  has  never  run  down  to  the  sea 
from  its  original  freshwater  habitat.  It  bears  a  strong  resemblan'-e 
to  its  supposed  progeny,  —  the  salmon  of  the  sea,  whom  it  excels 
in  rapacity  and  gameness,  but  it  rarely  exceeds  five  or  six  pounds 
in  weight  (comp.  p.  175). 

The  tributaries  of  the  St.  Lawrence ,  especially  those  on  the  N. 
shore  of  this  noble  ri^er,  have  long  been  famous  for  their  Salmon 
(Salmo  salar)  fishing.  They  are,  however,  almost  entirely  held  by 
private  owners;  and,  as  the  pools  are  limited  in  number,  it  is  not 
easy  to  obtain  leave  to  capture  this  monarch  of  game  fish.  There 
are  still,  however,  many  fair  streams  where  fishing  may  be  hired 
by  the  day  or  for  longer  periods,  and  the  more  easterly  and  less 
accessible  of  the  N.  tributaries  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  the  Straits 
of  Belle  Isle,  may  still  be  fished  by  non-residents  provided  with  a 
licence  for  salmon-fishing.  These  rivers  might  be  leased  from  the 
Fish  and  Game  Department  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  outlets 
of  nearly  all  Canadian  salmon  rivers  abound  in  Sea  Trout  (Salve- 
linus  fontinalis)  of  large  size,  which  come  in  with  each  tide  airi 
afford  fine  sport  for  the  angler,  as  they  rise  freely  to  the  fly  and  arn 
commonly  taken  from  three  to  six  pounds  in  weight.  This  fishing 
is  open  to  all  and  is  at  its  best  in  the  lower  reaches  from  May  20th 
to  June  15th,  and,  above  these,  from  the  latter  part  of  June  to  thf- 
end  of  Jnly,  though  the  tiout  continue  to  run  up  the  rivers  for 
the  purpose  of  spawning  till  September.  These  S.  shore  salmon  and 
sea-trout  streams  are  easily  reached  by  means  of  the  C  P.Pv.  [see 
R.  24),  which  forms  a  direct  route  to  the  fishing  and  summer  resorts 
)f  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  and  Chaleur  Bay  as  well  as  to  those  of 
New  Brunsvrick  and  Nova  Scotia.  Both  these  last-mentioned  pro- 
vinces abound  in  lakes  and  streams,  most  of  them  well  stocked 
with  trout  of  large  size.  They  are  free  to  all  legitimate  fishermen. 
For  some  account  of  the  fine  salmon  and  trout  fishing  of  the  New 
Brunswick  rivers  Restigouche,  Nipisiguit,  Miramichi,  and  Tobique, 
comp.  pp.  89,  88,  87,  and  40.    See  also  p.  36. 

The  Lake  Trout  (Cristivomer  namaycush;  also  called  salmon- 
trout,  forked  tail  trout,  and  tuladi)  is  the  prevailing  trout  in  Canada 
and  sometimes  attains  a  weight  of  40  lbs.  It  rarely  rises  to  the  fly, 
except  in  early  spring  immediately  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice, 
and  is  generally  taken  by  trolling  or  by  bait-hooks  sunk  near  the 
bottom  of  the  river. 

The  Pike  (Esox  lucius)  is  similar  to  the  English  variety  and  . 
widely  scattered.  In  some  of  the  tributaries  of  Lake  St.  John  it  has 
been  taken  nearly  50  lbs.  in  weight.  —  The  Maskinonge  (^Esox  no- 
bilior),  the  largest  member  of  the  pike  family,  prevails  extensively 
in  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Ottawa,  Lake  Memphremagog,  etc.     j^ 
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The  Perch  (Perca  fluviatilis),  the  Ouitoiiche  (Semotilus  bulUrls), 
and  the  Pickerel,  also  called  DorS  or  Dory  (Stizostedium  vitreum), 
are  also  widely  distributed  and  afford  good  sport,  the  last-mentioned 
frequently  taking  the  fly. 

As  the  traveller  proceeds  W.  he  will  find  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ottawa  scores  of  lakes,  similar  in  character  to  those  already  de- 
scribed, some  of  them  abounding  in  Black  Bass  (Micropterus  dolo- 
miei)  from  two  to  six  pounds  in  weight,  the  larger  size  being  by 
no  means  rare.  These  are  most  readily  captured  by  trolling  or  fish- 
ing with  a  live  minnow,  though  during  the  month  of  July  they  take 
the  fly  readily.  Catches  of  thirty  or  forty  of  these  game  fish  to  a 
single  rod  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  are  not  uncommon;  and  the 
struggles  of  a  five  pound  bass  on  a  light  fly-rod  will  afford  the  angler 
a  sensation  he  will  not  readily  forget.  Their  flesh  is  excellent  eating. 
This  region  also  is  easily  accessible  by  the  Maniwaki  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  along  the  Gatineau  River  (see  p.  196),  • — 
Another  famous  sporting-district  may  be  reached  by  the  Canadian 
National  Railways  [comp.  R.  42)  passing  through  the  famous  sporting- 
districts  of  Opeongo  and  Algonquin  Park.  —  The  Rideau  Lakes 
(p.  197)  are  also  within  easy  reach  of  Ottawa  and  abound  with  black 
bass,  pickerel,  and  lake-trout. 

AU  along  the  lines  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian  National 
Railways  the  tourist  as  he  wends  his  way  towards  the  N.W.  will 
-have  ample  opportunity  of  indulging  his  piscatory  tastes.  From 
Toronto  the  great  range  of  the  Muskoka  and  Kawartha  Lakes  lies 
open  to  the  angler  and  can  be  reached  with  ease  and  comfort  (comp. 
R.  53  and  p.  202).  All  these  lakes  teem  with  fish,  and  the  sportsman 
can  either  take  up  his  abode  in  one  of  the  numerous  hostelries. 
with  which  the  shores  of  the  principal  lakes  are  studded,  or  camp  in 
comparative  solitude  on  one  of  the  many  islands.  —  The  waters  of 
the  Timagami  region  (R.  51,  11)  abound  in  trout  and  bass. 

Moving  on  to  the  W.  along  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, the  traveller  crosses  numberless  lakes  and  rivers,  most  of  them 
abounding  in  fish.  On  many  of  the  best  fishing-streams,  where  the 
dense  forest  made  access  almost  impossible  except  to  the  experi- 
enced woodsman,  the  railway  company  has  cut  'trails'  (paths)  lead- 
ing direct  to  the  best  fishing-points;  but  the  angler  will  probably 
prefer  to  push  on  to  Nipigon  Station  (p.  259),  situated  on  the  fa- 
mous trout  river  of  that  name.  The  reputation  of  this  wonderful 
stream  has  been  so  widely  spread  among  the  followers  of  the  gentle 
art,  that  detail  is  unnecessary.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  speckled  trout 
three,  four,  five  pounds  in  weight  are  common,  while  even  eight- 
pounders  are  occasionally  taken.  Whitefish  (Coregonus  clupeiformis) 
also  afford  fine  sport  in  this  district  (comp.  pp.  265,  2-82).  They 
rise  freely  at  small  flies  and  run  as  high  as  three  pounds  in  weight. 
They  resemble  much  the  grayling  of  the  English  streams  ,  having 
\ery  tender  mouths  and  requiring  skilful  handling  before  they  can 
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be  landed.  Away  onward  from  this  point  to  Winnipeg  there  is  a 
succession  of  lakes  and  streams,  a  description  of  "wMch  wonld  be 
only  a  repetition  of  what  has  already  been  written. 

Most  of  the  prairie  streams  and  lakes  near  Winnipeg  are  well 
stocked  with  trout,  pike,  pickerel,  black  bass,  and  other  fish.  Far- 
ther to  the  W.,  at  Calgary  (p.  292),  fine  fishing  for  mountain-trout 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Bow  and  its  tributaries.  Banff  (p.  300)  is 
another  excellent  sporting-centre ,  which  offers  the  additional  in- 
ducement of  luxurious  accommodation  in  its  fine  hotel.  The  Lower 
Kootenay  River  (p.  344),  still  farther  to  the  West,  teems  with 
mountain-trout  of  fair  size.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.  has 
built  several  fishing-camps  on  the  river  between  West  Robson  and 
Nelson,  each  with  accommodation  for  6-8  persons,  while  camp- 
supplies  may  be  obtained  at  the  Company's  store  in  West  Robson. 
There  is  also  good  fly-fishing  at  several  points  nearer  the  coast. 
The  Capilano  and  Seymour  creeks,  across  the  bay  from  Vancouver 
(p.  361),  afford  good  trout-fishing.  Large  numbers  of  salmon  are 
caught  in  the  bay  by  trolling,  as  the  Pacific  Coast  salmon  will  not 
rise  to  a  fly ;  but  this  mode  of  capture  will  hardly  commend  itself 
to  the  genuine  sportsman. 

Shooting  in  Canada  does  not,  as  a  rule,  commence  before  Sept.  Ibt, 
but  it  may  be  said  here  that  in  most  of  the  districts  already  referred 
to,  good  sport  with  rifle  and  shot  gun  can  be  had  in  the  proper 
fcjeasons  (comp.  the  synopsis  of  the  Game  Laws  given  at  p.  Ixv). 

Nothing  can  surpass  the  charm  of  a  hunting-trip  in  the  Canadian 
woods  during  the  months  of  Sept.  and  October.  The  forest- trees 
are  beginning  to  don  their  gorgeous  fall  livery  ;  the  air,  fresh  and 
balmy  during  the  day,  is  yet  sufficiently  crisp  and  bracing  at  night 
and  early  morning  to  make  the  blazing  camp-fire  thoroughly  en- 
joyable; while  the  mosquitoes,  which  detract  so  much  from  the 
sportsman's  enjoyment  during  the  summer  months,  have  beaten  a 
retreat  to  their  winter  quarters. 

The  chief  ambition  of  the  sportsman  on  his  first  visit  to  Canada 
will  probably  be  to  kill  a  Moose  (Alces  americanus),  the  male  of 
which  is  frequently  8ft.  high,  weighs  1500 lbs.,  and  has  horns 
weighing  60-70  lbs.  and  measuring  5-6  ft.  from  tip  to  tip.  Good 
moose  heads  and  antlers  are  sometimes  valued  at  $100-300,  even 
in  Montreal  or  Quebec.  In  Sept.  and  Oct.  moose  are  often  surprised 
and  killed  while  wading  in  the  cool  waters  of  inland  lakes,  where 
they  feed  on  the  roots  and  stems  of  aquatic  plants.  Like  the  retl 
deer  (see  p. Iviii)  the  moose  'yard'  in  winter,  the  yard  consisting  of  a 
cedar  or  spruce  swamp  ,  round  or  through  which  they  make  beaten 
tracks  in  their  rambling.  They  are  thus  easily  traced  by  the  guides, 
when  once  the  yard  has  been  discovered.  A  yard  sometimes  con- 
tains 40  or  50  animals.  After  a  fresh  fall  of  snow ,  hunters  on 
snowshoes  can  easily  overtake  the  moose,  whose  great  weight  causes 
them  to  sink  in  the  gnow.  Indian  and  half-breed  guides  frequently 
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attract  moose  by  imitating  their  cry.  The  animal  crashes  passion- 
ately towards  the  sound  and  meets  its  doom.  A  repeating  rifle  is  a 
necessity,  for  a  wonnded  bnll-moose  v?iD  turn  npon  his  assailant. 
In  no  case  need  the  hnnter  expect  to  kill  this  monarch  of  the  forest 
without  the  expenditure  of  much  labour  and  skill ,  and  a  true  eye 
and  steady  nerve  are  required  for  the  final  shot. 

Perhaps  the  moose-hunter  cannot  do  better  than  make  his  first 
essay  in  Nova  Scotia.  There  are  three  recognized  sporting-districts 
in  this  province:  the  Northern,  which  comprises  the  counties  of 
Cumberland  and  Colchester;  the  Eastern,  -which  includes  portions 
of  East  Halifax,  Guysboro,  and  Pictou;  and  the  Western,  which 
takes  in  all  the  country  to  the  W.  of  a  line  drawn  from  Halifax 
to  Yarmouth.  New  Brunswick  (comp.  p.  36)  is  an  even  greater 
resort  of  moose-hunters.  The  immense  extent  of  wild  and  nncultiv- 
able  land  in  N.  Quebec,  stretching  from  Gaspe'  to  Hudson  Bay,  is 
another  enormous  game  preserve  in  which  the  moose  occurs  in  large 
numbers.  Moose  abound  in  the  country  traversed  by  the  C.N.R.  line 
to  Lake  St.  John  (R.  34),  and  one  of  the  large  feeders  of  Lake 
St.  John  is  named  Ashwapmuchuan  (_p.  174^,  or  'river  where  they 
hunt  the  moose'.  This  noble  game  is  also  plentiful  near  Lake  Abi- 
tibi  (p.  184),  and  Mattawa  [p.  255)  is  a  noted  centre  for  British  and 
American  moose-hunters. 

The  Caribou  (Tarandus  hostilis),  of  which  adults  weigh 
300-500  lbs.,  is  even  more  widely  distributed  than  the  moose, 
occurring  in  nearly  all  the  unsettled  parts  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Ontario,  as  well  as  in  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
the  North  West  Territories,  and  British  Columbia.  In  Quebec  the 
most  popular  caribou  grounds  are  on  and  about  Les  Jardins,  near  the 
headwaters  of  Murray  Bay  River  and  now  included  in  the  Laurentides 
National  Park  (p.  173).  The  name  is  derived  from  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  coarse  grass,  which  is  sprinkled  with  occasional  clumps  of 
bushes  and  trees,  forming  admirable  screens  for  the  hunter.  The 
district  is  reached  by  a  drive  of  40  M.  from  Bale  St.  Paul  (p.  176)  and 
a  subsequent  tramp  of  a  few  miles  through  wood.  Another  excellent 
hunting-ground  for  caribou  is  at  La  Belle  Riviere,  to  the  S.  E.  of 
Lake  St.  John.  In  the  wilds  about  Ungava  Bay  (now  comprised  in 
New  Quebec),  peopled  exclusively  by  Eskimo  and  Indians ,  the 
caribou  is  shot  late  in  autumn  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  at  Fort  Chimo  depending  principally 
on  its  flesh  for  subsistence  during  winter. 

The  common  Red  Deer  (Cervus  virginianus) ,  which  is  much 
smaller  than  the  caribou  and  by  far  the  most  graceful  of  the  Ameri- 
can CervidaB,  occurs  in  all  provinces  of  the  Dominion  except  Nova 
Sootia  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  In  Quebec  it  prevails  on  the  S. 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  towards  the  frontiers  of  Maine.  To  the  N.  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  it  occurs  mainly  in  the  W,  part  of  the  province,  between 
the  St.  Maurice  and  the  Ottawa,  but  of  late  years  it  has  also  been 
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found  In  the  country  to  the  N,  of  the  city  of  Quehec.  Red  deer  are  so 
plentiful  in  the  Matapedia  Valley  (p.  92),  that  they  sometimes  ran 
for  miles  in  front  of  the  trains  of  the  railway. 

The  Black  Bear  (TJrsus  americanus)  is  common  all  over  Canada. 
It  hihernates  ia  winter,  "but  may  be  met  and  killed  at  any  other  time 
of  the  year.  Unless  attacked,  it  usually  flees  before  the  hunter, 
but  invades  farm  settlements  at  night,  carrying  off  sheep  and  calves. 
It  is  often  shot  while  swimming  lakes.  It  is  abundant  in  theSaguenay 
country  and  near  Lake  St.  John  and  the  rivers  that  feed  it.  The  fur 
is  highly  prized. 

The  principal  fur-bearing  animals  are  the  Beaver  (Castor  caua- 
densisj,  the  Mink  (Putorius  visou),  the  Otter  (Lutra  canadensis), 
the  Black  and  Sil')€r  Fox,  and  the  Marten  (Mustela  americana). 
None  of  these  may  be  killed  between  April  1st  and  Nov.  1st. 

The  Canadian  Hare  (Lepus  americanus)  is  smaller  than  the 
English  hare,  being  little  larger  than  a  rabbit,  and  turns  white  in 
winter.  It  is  not  so  plentiful  as  formerly,  snaring  being  allowed 
and  freely  practised. 

Good  fowling  may  be  obtained  in  almost  every  part  of  Canada, 
though  game-birds  of  all  kinds  are  naturally  scarcer  in  the  vicinity 
of  large  cities.  Luck  and  Snipe  abound  in  Nova  Scotia.  English 
Pheasants  have  'been  imported  into  Nova  Scotia  and  into  parts  of 
Ontario  and  British  Columbia;  they  are  said  to  stand  the  winter  well 
and  to  be  increasing  rapidly.  New  Brunswick  offers  equal  induce- 
ments to  the  sportsman.  The  best  localities  are  traversed  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  from  St.  John  to  Montreal  (R.  16).  On  the 
upper  Tobique  (p.  40)  and  a  few  miles  back  in  the  woods  moose 
and  bear  are  numerous. 

In  the  district  to  the  S.,  W.,  and  E.  of  Lake  St.  John  [R.  34) 
excellent  sport  may  be  had  with  moose,  caribou,  bear,  duck,  and 
Ruffed  Grouse  (Bonasa  umbsllus).  These,  added  to  the  incom- 
parable ouananiche  fishing  (p.  Iv),  should  form  a  bill  of  fare  cal- 
culated to  satisfy  the  most  exigeant  sportsman.  The  districts  ad- 
joining most  of  the  summer-resorts  on  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  offer 
similar  inducements. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Three  Rivers  (p.  147)  and  Sorel  (p.  152) 
capital  duck,  snipe,  and  woodcock  shooting  may  be  had  in  the 
marshes  bordering  on  the  river,  and  a  few  days  may  profitably  be 
spent  in  these  localities. 

The  Rideau  Lakes  and  River  (p.  197),  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  city  of  Ottawa,  aft'ord  very  fair  sport  with  duck  and  snipe,  while 
a  short  distance  inland  from  the  margin  of  the  lakes  a  fair  number 
of  deer  may  be  obtained.  The  easy  access  to  this  district  from  the 
city,  though  convenient  for  the  tourist  whose  time  is  limited,  mili- 
tates to  some  extent  against  the  increase  of  the  game. 

The  Gatineau  River  district  already  referred  to  (see  p.  M)  affords 
field  to  the  sportsman.    The  forests  '^all  along  the  railway  abound 
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with  deer,  carlboH,  and  "bear,  while  a  short  distance  to  the  N.  of  the 
terminus  of  the  line,  moose  are  said  to  be  plentiful. 

The  region  of  Parry  Sonnd  (p.  200),  Georgian  Bay  (p.  263), 
and  the  Mnskoka  Lakes  (R.  53)  are  now  so  much  frequented  by 
summer-visitors  that  good  shooting  is  not  so  plentiful  as  it  was  a 
few  years  ago ;  still ,  fair  sport  can  be  obtained  by  the  tourist  who 
desires  to  combine  the  comforts  of  civilized  life  with  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase. 

Sharbot  Lake  (p.  202),  easily  reached  from  Ottawa,  is  a  noted 
place  for  duck,  which  seem  to  make  it  a  resting-place  during  their 
journey  to  their  breeding-grounds  farther  to  the  N.  Very  heavy 
bags  are  frequently  made  there.  —  All  the  extensive  chain  of  lakes 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Peterborough  (p.  202)  and 
lying  to  the  N.  in  the  valley  of  the  Trent  (p.  205)  afford  good  sport 
for  fowling-piece  and  rod.  Ail  these  localities  are  accessible  by  means 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian  National  Railways.  —  Farther 
to  the  W.,  in  a  portion  of  the  country  lying  between  London  (p.  223) 
and  Chatham  (p.  224),  Wild  Turkey  may  still  be  found.  Quail  (Ortyx 
virginianus)  abound  in  this  district;  but,  as  is  usually  the  case 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  populous  towns,  they  are  subjected 
to  too  much  shooting  and  are  likely  ere  long  to  become  scarce. 
They  afford  excellent  sport  over  good  dogs. 

Below  Chatham  are  the  famous  Lake  St.  Clair  marshes  (p.  224), 
where  a  good  shot  will  frequently  kill  over  a  hundred  big  duck  in 
a  single  day's  shooting.  The  finest  portions  of  the  marshes  are 
strictly  preserved,  but  good  mixed  bags  of  woodcock,  snipe,  quail, 
plover,  and  duck  may  be  made  at  other  points  on  the  lake.  "Wild 
geese  are  plentiful  in  the  spring  and  are  usually  shot  from  'blinds' 
erected  on  the  line  of  flight.  Hotel  accommodation  can  be  had  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

All  the  tributaries  of  the  Ottawa  River  (RK.  39,  55)  aflord  good 
sport  for  gun  and  rod  and  have  the  advantage  of  being  within  easy 
tlistance  of  central  points.  Ottawa  is  as  good  a  point  as  any  for  the 
sportsman's  headquarters,  while  farther  up  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  the  thriving  town  of  Pembroke  (p.  255) 
oft'ers  an  excellent  ^point  d'appui.  —  Moving  to  the  TV.  along  the 
transcontinental  line,  we  come  to  Mattawa  (p.  255),  a  good  starting- 
point  for  the  big  game  country.  Deer  abound,  as  also  do  black  bear, 
while  moose  are  as  plentiful  as  that  noble  animal  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  (comp.  p.  Ivii).  Guides,  boats,  and  canoes  can 
readily  be  obtained  here.  Lake  Timiskaming  (p. 247),  easily  reached 
from  this  point,  is  surrounded  by  virgin  forests  abounding  in  game, 
moose,  caribou,  and  bear.  —  Following  up  the  main  line  of  the  rail- 
way, we  reach  North  Bay  (p.  256);  also  a  station  on  the  Canadian 
National  Railways,  from  which  the  Timiskaming  and  Northern  Ou- 
tario  Railway  runs  into  the  heart  of  the  picturesque  Timagami  country 
1  R.51 ,11),  where  splendid  sport  with  furaiid  feathered  game  may  be  had. 
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From  tills  poiut  onwards  to  AN'iiinipeg  there  is  a  succession  of 
lakes  and  streams,  fishing  and  shooting  grounds,  a  description  of 
which  would  only  be  a  repetition  of  what  has  already  been  said ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  capital  town  of  Manitoba  is  reached  the  con- 
ditions become  entirely  changed.  Now  we  have  a  vast  expanse  ol 
rolling  prairie  land,  nearly  1000  M.  wide,  dotted  over  with  number- 
less lakes  and  swales  which  have  for  centuries  past  been  the  resort 
of  the  migratory  water-fowl  on  their  journeys  to  their  breeding- 
grounds  in  the  far  North.  Here  the  true  sportsman,  who  enjoys 
watching  the  working  of  his  well-trained  dogs  almost  as  much  as 
the  shooting  itself,  will  find  sport  of  a  varied  character  and  may 
safely  count  on  a  well-filled  bag  within  a  few  hours'  journey  from 
Winnipeg.  Duck  and  geese  of  every  variety,  Snipe,  Golden  Plover, 
and  Prairie  Chicken  (Cupidonia  cupido]  abound,  while  farther  afield, 
in  the  extreme  East  of  Manitoba,  there  is  a  fine  country  for  moose. 
Taking  the  town  of  Winnipeg  as  a  starting-point,  the  sportsman 
can  have  a  choice  of  an  infinite  variety  of  trips  according  to  the 
character  of  the  game  he  wishes  to  pursue.  Everything  necessary  for 
these  excursions  (comp.  pp.  281-283)  can  readily  be  procured  at 
Winnipeg.  Shoal  Lake  (p.  283)  abounds  in  wild-fowl,  while  in  the 
unsettled  country  to  the  N.  of  the  lake  are  many  Black-tail  Deer 
(Cervus  macrotis)  and  a  few  moose  and  elk.  Whitewater  Lake 
(p.  282),  Lake  Winnipeg  (p.  282),  and  Lake  Manitoba  (p.  284) 
afford  enormous  bags  of  wild  ducks,  and  big  game  can  be  had  in 
the  vicinity. 

Father  to  the  W.,  near  Maple  Creek  (p.  290)  and  Medicine  Hat 
(p.  290),  is  what  is  known  as  the  'Antelope  Country';  and  to  the 
N.  of  Calgary  (p.  292)  is  the  'Red-deer  Region',  a  fine  one  for  big 
game,  though  now  being  rapidly  settled. 

Away  through  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  midst  of 
the  grandest  scenery  the  world  has  to  show,  the  ardent  sportsman 
will  find  farther  varieties  of  game.  The  Wapiti  or  American  Elk 
(Cervus  canadensis) ,  moose,  deer ,  caribou.  Mountain  Sheep  (Ovis 
canadensis),  Mountain  Goat  (Haploceros) ,  and  even  the  Grizzly 
Bear  (Ursus  horribilis),  monarch  of  the  mountains,  may  fall  before 
his  rifle.  The  construction  of  the  railway  through  the  Rockies  has 
naturally  driven  back  the  game  some  little  distance  from  the  track, 
but  there  are  numerous  places  along  the  line ,  whence  the  resorts 
of  the  big  game  can  easily  be  reached,  with  the  help  of  local  guides. 
The  railway  officials  will  always  be  found  ready  to  give  information 
and  facilities  to  sportsmen.  Lake  Louise  (p.  321)  and  Field  (p.  326) 
are  the  best  points,  and  Banff  (p.  300)  is  also  a  good  centre.  The 
steamers  ascending  the  Columbia  from  Golden  (p.  328)  afford  access  to 
a  fine  game  country  and  the  Colvalli  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Kailwaymakes  all  parts  of  the  valley  accessible.  There  is  always  a  fair 
chance  of  meeting  mountain  goat  and  sheep  in  the  Asulkan  district 
(p.  333),  where  the  railway  company  has  erected  a  roomy  chalet. 
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On  Vancouver  Island  (see  R.  71} ,  within  a  sliort  distance  of 
Victoria,  gronse  and  quail  are  plentiful;  while  a  short  journey  into 
the  interior  of  the  island  brings  us  to  the  ranges  frequented  "by  deer 
and  bear. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  sportsmen  •who  propose  to 
hunt  the  'big  game'  of  Canada  that  repeating  rifles  of  the  heaviest 
make  -vnll  be  found  the  most  desirable. 

la  addition  to  the  above  article ,  the  sportsman  should  consnlt  the 
excellent  pamphlets  on  shooting  and  fishing,  pnhlished  and  distribnted 
(usually  grati;}  by  the  railway  companies. 

Lacrosse  is  the  national  game  of  Canada  and  take?  precedence 
of  all  others  in  the  public  estimation.  It  is  a  modern  variation  of 
the  'ball  game'  as  originally  played  by  some  of  the  Indian  tribes 
and  described  by  various  writers.  It  demands  great  skill,  activity, 
and  endurance,  and  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  attractive  of 
all  pastimes  for  the  onlooker,  being  full  of  incident,  simple  in  its 
nature,  and  'easily  understanded  of  the  people".  The  National  La- 
crosse Union  formerly  comprised  representatives  of  the  principal 
clubs  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  regulated  the  dates  and  locality,  and 
established  the  rules,  of  the  annual  matches  for  the  championship, 
A  number  of  the  clubs  having  gradually  introduced  professionalism 
into  the  matches  by  utilizing  paid  players  who  were  designated 
'employes',  and  with  whom  amateurs  were  permitted  to  play,  it  was 
found  to  be  impossible  by  the  smaller  clubs  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rate  of  salaries  paid  by  others,  and  the  amateur  clubs  therefore  broke 
away  from  the  Union  and  formed  the  Dominion  Lacrosse  Association. 

This  introduction  of  the  professional  svstem  has  now  extended  to 
other  Canadiaa  sports,  and  particularly  to  hockey.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
English  reader,  it  may  be  explained  that  there  is  no  real  analogy  between 
this  action  and  the  playing  of  a  professional  on  an  English  cricket  team, 
since  the  paid  lacrosse  players  are  not  instructors  or  coaches. 

The  enthuaiasm  of  the  spectators  for  a  favourite  club  is  sometimes 
carried  to  excess,  and  some  of  the  principal  matches  have  at  times  been 
disgraced  by  a  rowdyism  vrhich  has  threatened  to  bring  the  game  into 
disrepute.  A  match  lasts  iVz  hr..  and  a  rest  of  5  min.  is  allowed  after 
each  game  lasting  3  min.  or  more. 

Cricket.  The  principal  clubs  are  those  of  Toronto,  Montreal, 
Ottawa,  Quebec,  Winnipeg.  Victoria,  St.  John,  and  Halifax.  There 
is  an  Association,  which  selects  players  to  represent  All  Canada  in 
the  annual  match  with  the  United  States  and  against  other  visiting 
teams.    The  game,  however,  excites  little  general  interest. 

?  Golf  is  played  at  Quebec, Montreal,  Ottawa,  Kingston,  Toronto,  etc. 
The  Quebec  Club  is  the  oldest,  dating  from  over  40  years  ago  (links, 
see  p.  164).  Montreal  ranks  next  in  seniority  (p.  133],  while  the 
other  clubs  are  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  Great  interest  has. 
of  late,  been  taken  in  the  game :  and  visiting  golfers  may  be  as- 
sured of  a  warm  welcome.  Inter-Provincial  and  International  (with 
the  United  States)  Tournaments  promise  to  be  annual  events.  The 
St.  Andrews  rules  are  generally  followed. 
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Hockey  io  played  in  Canada  only  as  a  winter-game,  and  the 
expertness  of  Canadian  skaters  makes  a  well-contested  match  an 
extremely  graceful  and  Interesting  sight.  There  is  much  rivalry 
between  the  clubs  of  the  diflerent  cities.  Canadian  players  rank  as 
the  most  skilful  in  the  world  and  the  professional  ones  are  much 
sought  after  by  United  States  Clubs. 

Skating  can  be  enjoyed  to  perfection  in  Canada  from  Dec,  to 
March.  Almost  every  city  or  town  has  one  or  more  covered  skating- 
rinks,  mostly  lighted  by  electricity.  The  fancy-dress  carnivals  held 
in  them  afford  a  unique  and  very  attractive  spectacle. 

Snowshoeing.  Every  tovni  in  Canada  has  its  snowshoe  club, 
and  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns  they  are  numerous.  Each  clul» 
has  its  distinctive  uniform  of  bright-coloured  blanket-coat  and 
'tuqne'  (cowl) ,  so  that  a  procession  of  snowshoers  tramping  across 
the  snow  on  a  clear  moonlight  night,  rousing  the  echoes  with  their 
songs  and  choruses ,  is  a  most  attractive  sight ,  and  one  not  to  be 
witnessed  outside  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Ski-ing  is  now  also  becoming  popular,  especially  at  Montreal 
[comp.p.  143)  and  in  the  Lanrentian  Mountains  (e.  g,  at  St.  Jovite, 
p.  186),  while  Banff  and  Revelstoke  have  well  known  ski-jumping 
meetings  in  winter. 

Tobogganing  is  an  extremely  popular  winter  amusement  in 
Canada  with  all  classes,  from  the  small  boy  who  slides  down  a  steep 
hill  on  his  'bob-sled'  to  the  elite  of  society  who  flock  to  Rideau  Hall 
(p. 194),  on  Saturday  afternoons  to  enjoy  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
viceregal  slides.  A  'toboggan'  is  constructed  of  thin  pieces  of  board 
about  18  inches  wide,  curved  upwards  at  one  end  and  varying  in 
length  from  4  to  8  ft.,  according  to  the  number  of  persons  it  ie  de- 
signed to  carry.  A  long  cushion  is  placed  on  it  for  the  passengers  ; 
and  the  frail  conveyance  rushes  down  the  snow-covered  declivity 
at  the  speed  of  an  express  train.  The  steersman,  in  the  rear, 
directs  its  course  with  hands  or  feet.  The  sport  is  most  exhilarat- 
ing and  has  a  sufficient  spice  of  danger  to  make  it  exciting.  The 
toboggan  is  an  invention  of  the  Indians,  who  use  it  to  drag  burdens 
along  the  snow. 

Yachting  and  Boating.  Toronto  is  the  headquarters  of  these 
sports,  its  fine  lake-frontage  affording  special  facilities  for  regattas. 
A  yacht  club  and  several  rowing-clubs  are  located  here  (comp. 
p.  208).  Halifax  (p.  50)  and  Montreal  (p.  133)  are  other  yachting- 
centres,  and  there  are  rowing  and  canoe  clubs  at  Ottawa  (p.  191), 
Lachine  (p.  220),  and  other  places.  Numerous  regattas,  open  to  all 
amateurs,  are  held  annually. 

Curling  is  seen  at  its  fullest  perfection  in  Canada.  In  Quebec 
and  E.  Ontario  metal  'stones'  are  in  vogue  instead  of  the  granite 
ones  commonly  used  in  Europe.  Nearly  all  the  Canadian  rinks 
are  iu  covered  buildings;  and,  as  the  ice  is  very  carefully  looked 
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after,  a  nicety  of  play  is  attainable  that  would  be  a  revelation  to 
old-fashioned  curlers  accustomed  to  the  rough-and-ready  style  of 
the  open-air  game.  Montreal  has  three  curling  clubs  (p.  133),  each 
with  a  large  membership  and  a  commodious  club-house.  Ottawa 
has  also  three,  including  the  'Governor -GeneraVs  Club',  with  a 
private  rink  attached  to  the  viceregal  residence  (p.  194).  Quebec 
has  two  important  clubs.  Many  of  the  smaller  towns  also  boast  of 
rinks.  Matches  between  the  various  clubs  are  frequent  throughout 
the  winter.  The  great  event  is  the  Winnipeg  Bonspiel,  held  in  Feb., 
to  which  curlers  flock  from  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  and  E.  Canada. 
The  rules  observed  are  those  of  the  'Koyal  Caledonian  Curling  Club'. 

Football  flourishes  in  Canada,  and  clubs  exist  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal cities.  The  Rugby  Union  rules  are  widely  adopted,  but  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec  the  so-called  Canadian  Kugby  is  generally 
played  with  a  more  open  formation  and  fewer  men.  The  Associa- 
tion game  is  fast  gaining  ground. 

Cycling  Is  gaining  in  popularity  since  the  recent  inauguration 
of  the  good  roads  movement.  Perhaps  the  best  roads  are  found  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  especially  near  Halifax.  There  are  clubs 
in  most  of  the  larger  cities,  and  annual  race-meetings  are  held.  The 
'•-hief  organization  is  the  Canadian  Touring  Club. 

Motoring  is  rapidly  on  the  increase  in  Canada,  especially  in  the 
older  provinces,  where  the  improvement  of  rural  roads  has  taken  a 
firm  hold  of  both  governments  and  people.  Recently  constructed 
motor  roads  afford  splendid  drives  through  very  fine  scenery  in  the 
western  provinces  (comp.  pp.  305,  330,  366). 

Bowling  is  practised  in  all  the  large  cities ,  usually  in  clubs 
belonging  to  the  athletic  associations. 

Baseball  has  gained  a  good  footing  in  Canada,  and  it  is  now  the 
most  popular  summer  game. 

Athletics.  Several  athletic  clubs  of  considerable  importance 
have  their  headquarters  in  Canada  —  notably  those  of  Montreal, 
Ottawa,  and  Toronto  —  and  are  rapidly  increasing  in  size  and 
influence.  They  own  commodious  club-houses  and  extend  a  cordial 
welcome  to  all  visiting  athletes. 

Lawn  Tennis  still  lags  behind  that  of  Great  Britain  or  the 
United  States.  Clubs  exist  in  most  of  the  principal  towns  and 
cities,  but  there  is  not  much  general  enthusiasm  about  the  game.  An 
annual  tournament  is  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Canada  Lawn 
Tennis  Association;  and  the  'Queen's  Tournament',  which  takes  place 
in  Aug.  at  Niagara-on-the-Lake  (p.  226),  also  attracts  many  com- 
petitors. 

Horse  Bacing.  Flat  races  and  steeplechases  take  place  in  Mon- 
treal during  spring  and  autumn,  undei:  the  auspices  of  the  Hunt 
Club  (p.  133);  but  the  most  important  race-meeting  is  that  held  at 
Toronto  (comp.  p.  208).  —  Trotting  races,  usually  only  of  local 
interest,  are  frequently  held  both  in  summPT  nnd  winter. 
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Summary  of  Fish  and  Game  Laws. 
Open  Seasons. 

Travellers  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  game  laws  enumerated 
below  are  frequently  altered.  Netting  game  fish  and  netting  cr  snaring 
game  birds  ure  prohibited.  The  fees  for  licences  given  below  apply  to 
non-residents.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  -various 
provincial  authorities. 

Alberta.  Speckled  trout,  May  1st  to  Sept.  14th.  Maskinonge  and 
pickerel.  May  IGth  to  April  14th.'  Lake-trout  and  whitelish,  Dec.  16th 
to  Oct.  4th. 

Mountain  sheep  and  goats,  Sept.  1st  to  Oct.  31st.  Deer,  moose,  and 
caribou,  Nov.  1st  to  Dec.lcth.  The  shooting  of  elk,  antelope,  and  buffalo 
is  prohibited.  Bag  limit  for  one  person:  two  sheep  or  goats,  and  one 
deer,  moose,  or  caribou.  Females  ard  fawns  are  jrotected  at  all  times. 
Licence  $  25.  —  Ducks  and  swans,  Aug.  24th  to  Dec.  31st.  Snipe,  plover, 
and  curlew,  Sept.  tat  to  Dec.  loth.  Grouse,  pi.rtridge,  pheastnt,  and 
prairie  chicken,  Oct.  Jst  to  Dec.  1st.     Licence  $5. 

British  Columbia.  Trout,  March  26th  to  Nov.  14th,  except  in  the  in- 
terior, E.  of  long.  120'  where  the  open  season  is  from  May  1st  to  Nov. 
14th.  Salmon  (comp.  p.  361).  sockeses,  July  1st  to  Sejt.  bOth ;  quinnat 
or  spring  salmon,  Nov.  16th  to  Sept.  30ih;  coLoes,  dog  Siilmon,  and  hnmp- 
hacks,  Jan.  2nd  to  Nov.  14th.  Steelheada,  in  non-tidal  waters,  March  S6th 
to  Nov.  14th,  in  tidal  waters,  March  26th  to  Dec.  31st.  Licercc  $  5  per 
season,  $  1  per  day. 

Deer,  mountain  goats  and  sheep.  vSept.  1st.  to  Dee.  14th.  Caribou, 
mocse,  and  elk  (wapiti),  Sept.  Jst  io  Dec.  31.'t.  Females  and  yocng  of 
caribou,  elk,  moose,  and  mount&in  sleep  are  protected  ai  all  times.  Bag 
limit:  four  detr  (only  three  of  one  species),  two  mountain  goats,  three 
mountain  sheep  (only  two  of  one  species),  two  caribou,  one  moose,  one 
elk.  In  addition  to  the  general  licence  of  S  25  the  fcllowing  fees  for  each 
iiDimal  killed  are  charged;  mule-deer,  $  15;;  deer  of  any  other  kind,  $  5; 
mountain  g<  at.  $  15;  mountain  sheep,  caribou,  moose,  elk,  grizzly  bear, 
each  S  25;  black  or  brown  bear,  $  15.  Bear  licence,  valid  from  Jan.  1st 
to  July  Isf,  S  25.  —  Game  birds,  season  thrown  open  by  order  in  council 
yearly.    Licence,  $  50. 

Manitoba.    Fish  as  in  Alberta  (see  above). 

Deer,  antelope,  moose,  and  caribou,  Nov.  20th  to  Dec.  10th.  Bag 
limit :  one  male  of  any  such  animal.  Elk  are  protected.  Licence,  $  25.  — 
Ptarmigan,  Oct.  1st  to  20th.  Grouse,  prairie  chicken,  etc.  are  protected 
at  all  times.     Licence,  §  10. 

New  Brunswick.  Salmon ,  March  1st  to  Aug.  15th ;  for  surface  fly- 
fishing, April  1st  to  Sept.  l£th.  Trout,  April  1st  fo  Sept.  30th.  Licence 
for  fishing  of  salmon,  §  25;  of  trout  or  any  other  kind  of  fi?h,  $  5. 

Jloose,  caribou,  and  deer,  Sept.  15th  to  Nov.  3Cth.  Bag  limit:  one 
bull  muose,  one  bull  carihovi,  and  two  deer.  Licence,  $50.  —  Ducks  of 
all  kinds,  Sept.  1st  to  Nov.  cOth.  Partridges,  pheasants,  and  rufled  grouse 
are  protected  at  all  times.    Licence,  $  10. 

Nova  Scotia.  Salmon,  March  1st  to  Aug.  15th;  for  surface  fly-fishing, 
April  1st  to  Sept.  15th  (in  the  island  of  Cspe  Breton,  June  1st  to  Sept. 
26th).     Trout,  April  1st  to  Sept.  SOth.     Licence,  $  5. 

Modse,  Oct.  1st  to  Nov.  30th.  Caribou  cannot  be  taken  except  in 
"Victoria  and  Inverness  counties.  Bag  limit:  c  ne  bull  moose  or  caribou. 
The  ahocting  of  moose  and  deer  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  is  prohibited. 
Licence,  $  80.  —  Plover  and  yel.'ow-:egs.  Oct.  15ih  to  Dec.  1st.  Licence,  $  15. 

Ontario.  Salmon-trout,  lake-trout,  and  whittfish,  Dec.  Ist  to  Oct.Slst. 
Speckled  trout  and  brown  trout,  May  1st  to  Sept.  14th..  Eainbow  and 
otter  Pacific  trout,  July  1st  to  Sept.  14th.  Pickerel,  May  16ih  to  April 
14th.  Bass  and  maskinonge.  June  I6th  to  Dec.  3lst;  basson  Lake  Erie, 
W..  of  Pointe  Pel^e,  however,  July  16th  to  May  23rd.    Licence,  $2-5. 

Deer,  Nov.  5th  to  Nov.  20th  (tag  limit,  1  deer).  Moose  and  caribou: 
S.  cf  the  C.P.R.  line  from  Maltawa  to  Port  Arthur,  as  above;  N.  of  the 
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C.P.E.  from  Mattawa  to  the  boundary  of  Manitoba  and  S.  of  the  C.P.R. 
from  Port  Arthur  to  ilanitoba  botindary,  Oct.  lit  to  Nov.  30th.  (bag limit, 
1  bull  moose  or  caribou).  Licence,  S  £0.  —  Grouse,  pheasant,  prairie 
fowl,  and  partridge,  Oct.  15th  to  N'ov.  15fh.  Quail  and  wild  turkey,  Kov.  1st 
to  Nov.  loth.  Plover  and  yellow-legs,  Sept.  1st  to  Dec.  15th.  Capercaihie, 
Sept.  15th  to  Dec,  15tb.     Licence,  6  25. 

Prince  Edward  Islajid.  Salmon,  Jan.  1st  to  Aug,  31st.  Trout  of  anv 
kind,  April  1st  to  Sept.  30th.  Sn-elts,  July  2nd  to  March  81st.    Licence,  $  2'. 

Ducks,  Aug.  2lst  to  Dec.  31st,  Woodcock  and  snipe.  Sent.  2nd  to 
Dec.  31st.  Wild  geese,  Sept.  16th  to.  May  9tb.  Brent,  April  21st  to  Dec. 
31st.  Licence,  S  15. 

auebec.  Salmon,  1  May  1st  to  July  31st;  for  fly-fishing,  May  1st  to 
Aug,  loth.  Ouanaiiiche,  Dec.  1st  to  Sept.  30th.  Lake-trout.  Dec' 2nd  to 
Oct.  14th.  Speckled  trout.  May  1st  to  Sept.  30th.  Bass,  June  16th  to 
March  3Ist.  SVhitefi^h,  Dec.  2nd  to  Xov.  9th.  Ma^kinonge,  June  16th  to 
April    14th.     Salmon  fishing  licence,  S25;  other  fishing,  S  10. 

Moose  and  caribou,  Sei:t.  20th  to  Dec.  1st,  and  deer,  Sept.  Itt  to  Nov. 
30th;  in  the  counties  of  Pontiac  and  T:miskaming,  hiwever,  Sept.  10th 
to  Dec.  31.-t  and  Sept.  1st  to  Nov.  20th  respectivejy.  Fag  limit:  one  morse, 
two  (aribou,  and  two  deer.  Bear,  Aug.  20th  to  June  oOtb.  —  Partridge, 
plover,  Sept.  1st  to  Dec.  15th,  in  tidal  w&ters  Sept.  1st  to  Nov.  3Cith. 
White  partridge  or  ptarmigan,  Nov.  1st  to  Jan.  31st.  —  Licence,  ?  25. 

Saskatchewan.    Fish  as  in  Alberta  (see  p.  Ixv).    Licence.  $  5. 

Elk  and  antelope  are  protected  at  all  times,  as  are  deer,  caritou,  and 
moose  to  tte  S,  of  Townsbip  35.  To  the  N.  of  Township  34  the  last  three 
may  be  killed  from  Nov.  15th  to  Dec.  14tb.  Licence,  S  26.  —  Ccot,  rail, 
plover,  and  yellow-legs  are  the  only  game  tiri^s  which  may  te  shot;  open 
."^eason,  Sept,  Ist  to  Dec.  3ist.     Licence,  §  15. 

Newfoundland,  see  p.  109. 

XI.  Bibliography. 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  most  recent,  interesting,  and 
easily  accessible  books  on  some  of  the  main  topics  on  which  visitors 
to  Canada  should  be  informed.  A  few  of  the  best  records  of  the 
impressions  of  English  travellers  are  included.  The  chief  literature 
on  the  separate  provinces  of  the  Dominion  is  given  in  the  respective 
places  of  the  text  of  the  Handbcok,  and  numerous  other  works  of 
local  interest  are  likewise  referred  to  throughout  the  text. 

History.  The  visitor  to  Canada,  who  wishes  thoroughly  and  intelligently 
to  enjoy  his  tour,  should  certainly  be  familiar  with  the  fascinating  pages  in 
which  Francis  Parkman  (d.  1893)  tells  the  romantic  story  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  French  Dominion  in  Canada.  Arranged  in  the  chronological  order  of 
their  subjects,  his^works  are  as  follows:  —  'The  Pioneers  of  France  in 
the  New' World'  (1512-1685);  'The  Jesuits  in  North  America'  (1634-75); 
'La  Salle  and  the  Discoverv  of  the  Great  West'  (1648-89);  'Count  Fron- 
tenac  and  New  France  under  Louis  XIV.'  (1620-17C1);  'The  Old  Regime 
in  Canada'  (1653-1763);  'A  Half-Centurv  of  Conflict'  fl7C0-48):  'Montcalm 
and  Wolfe'  (1745-64);  and  'The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac'  (1763-1769).  Mr. 
Parkman  made  extensive  use  of  the  Archives  of  the  French  Ministry  of 
Marine,  of  the  'Jesuit  Relations',  of  the  accounts  of  the  voyages  of  Cartier, 
Champlain.  etc.  and  of  French  and  Canadian  state-paper*  of  ill  kinds. 
'The  Romance  cf  Canadian  History',  edited  by  P.  Edgar  (1904),  is  a  series 
of  extracts  irom  Parkman's  works  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  short  con- 
secutive narrative.  —  Comp.  also  the  works  by  Dr.  A.  G.  Doughty  and  by 
Major  William  Wcod  mentioned  at  p.  157;  the  annual  'Review  of  Historical 
Publications  relating  to  Canada',  published  in  the  "University  of  Toronto 
Studies',  22  vols.  1386-1918,  followed  by  'Canad'an  Historical  Review\ 
vol,  J,  1920;  the  'Publications. of  the  Champlain  Society'  (Toronto);  and 
the  'Chronicles  of  Canada  Series'  (Toronto). 
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The  most  comprehensive  history  of  Canada  is  that  of  William  Kings- 
ford,  LL.  D..  the  tenth  and  la5t  vol.  of  which,  reaching  to  1841,  vras  pxih- 
lishedin  1898  (London).  Otter  histories  are  the  following  :  by/  if.  Mcifullen 
(covering  the  period  14 &2-185; 2s  newed.,  1862);  Sir  J.  6.  ^ot/mo<"« 'Canada 
nnder  British  Rnle:  nCO-lUO'  (Caabridge,  1£C0};  the  tistcries  by  J^ir  C.  P. 
Ivcas  (2nd  ed.-,  Oxford,  1^.16.  t>,)  ^nd  E.  E.  Egtrton  (Oxford,  l&l8},  being 
Parts  I  snd  U  respeciively  of  Vol.  V  ('Canada')  of  'A  Historical  Geogiaphy 
cf  the  British  Dominions';  &r  C.  P.  Lucases  'A  History  of  Canada:  1762- 
1812'  (Oxford,  1909;  125.  6rf.)  and  'The  Caradipn  War  of  1812'  (Oxfcrd, 
1£C6;  125.  frf.);  J.  Wyait  Tilly-s  'British  Xorth  America.  1763-1867'.  being 
Vol.  m  of  'The  Erglish  Pecple  Overseas'  (London,  1911;  e*.);  ifcrc  Les- 
carloVs  'The  History  of  Xew  France'  (3  vol3. ;  Toronto  1107,  1911,  and 
1914);  E.  E.  Mihs-s  'History  of  Canada  under  the  French  Eeginoe'  (1^72) 
0.  D.  Skelton's  'The  Canadian  Dominion'  (Kew  Haven,  Ct.,  1620);  A.  G. 
Bradlet/\-i  'The  Making  of  Canada'  (new  ed.;  London,  1912)  and  'Britain 
across  the  Seas:  America'  (Lordon.  1911;  12'.  6(f.);  and  Agnes  C.  Lavt's 
-'Canada:  the  Empire  of  the  5forth'  (Boston,  li;09).  Of  h'stoiies  written  in 
French  maj  be  mentioned  'Hi&toire  dn  Canada  depnis  sa  decouverte  juf  qu'li 
nos  jours',  by  F.  X.  Garneau  (4  vols.;  15th  ed.;  Paris,  1621),  and  the 
hooks  by  the  AlU  Ftrlavd  (1534-1763;  2nd  ed.,  1882).  and  Riveillaud 
(1604-1851;  pub.  1^88). —  Among  the  best  manuals  are  'The  Story  of  Canada' 
by  Sir  J.  G.  Bourinoi  ('Story  of  the  >^ations'  Series,  London;  new  ed., 
1909);  'A  Shoit  Historv  of  the  Canadian  Peojle',  by  G.  Bryce  (rev.  ed.; 
New  York,  1914);  'Canada',  by  A.  G.  Bradley  (Isew  York,  1912);  'History 
of  Canada'  by  Prof.  CTiarles  Koleris  (1867);  and  'A  fhort  History  of  Canada 
by  C.  L.  Thomson  (London,  1920). 

On  the  history  of  the  Canadian  conetilaticn  and  government  the 
following  bcoks  mav  be  consul: ed:  BourinoVs  'How  Canada  is  Governed' 
(London.  1865)  and  'Manual  of  the  Constituticna]  History  of  Canada"  (Mont- 
real, 1888);  W.  E.  P.  Chmenfs  'The  Law  of  the  Canadian  Constitution' 
(3rd  ed.;  Toronto,  1916);  E.  E.  Egerton't  and  IF.  L.  Grant's  'Canadian  Con- 
3titnti(  nal  Development'  (London,  1907);  E.  R.  Cameron's  'The  Canadian 
Constitution'  (London,  1915;  '^Qs.y,  W.  F.  RiddelVs  'The  Constitution  of 
Canada  in  its  History  and  Practical  Working'  (iS^'ew  Haven  and  London, 
1917);  W.  P.  M.  Kennedy's  Tocuments  of  the  Canadian  Constitution,  1759- 
1915'  (Toronto,  1M8);  'The  Federation  of  Canada.  1867-1917',  by  G.  if. 
Wrong  and  others  (Lordon,  1917);  F.  PoiriWs  'Evolution  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada'  (Yonkers,  ^.  Y.,  1618):  /.  L.  Morisons  'British  Supremacy  and 
Canadian  Seli-Government'  (Glasgow,  1919);  A.  E.  F,  I.efroy's  'Canada's 
Federal  System'  (Toronto,  1913);  A.  B.  Keith's  'Eesponsible  Government 
in  the  Dominion'  (Oxford,  1612);  and  Gclduin  Smith's  Canada  and  the 
Canadian  Question'  (1891). 

Among  other  historical  works  that  may  be  mentioned  are  'Xorth  America 
during  the  Eighteenth  Century',  by  T,  Croclett  and  B.  B.  Wallis  (Cambridge. 
1915;  85.); 'The  Scotsman  in  Canada',  by  W.  Camibelland  G.  Bryce  {2  vols.; 
Lordon,  1612,  2is.);  'Scots  in  Carada',  by  John  Murray  GibUn  (London, 
1611);  'Lord  Selkirk's  Work  in  Canada',  by  Chester  X'a7^tin  {Oxford,  1916; 
?s.  6cZ.);  •Ptecoilec'ions  of  Sixty  Years',  by  the  Bight  Etn.  Sir  Charles  Tupper 
(London,  1914;  I65.);  'The  Makers  of  Canada',  a  series  of  bit  grapbies 
published  at  Toronto;  'Boundary  Ei'putes  and  Treaties',  by  J.  White 
(Toronto,  1914);  'Economic  History  ot  ihe  Dominion',  by  0.  D.  Skelton 
(Toronto,  1614);  'The  new  Era  in  Canada',  ed.  by  /.  0.  MilUr  (London, 
1617);  and  'Canada  as  an  Imperial  Factor  ,  by  Sir  Earn ar  Greenwood  [Lonii  n, 
1913).  The  -Canadian  Annual  Review  of  Public /affairs',  by  W.  J.  C.Eop- 
lins  (Toronto),  may  also  be  found  useful.  —  An  interesting  general  ac- 
count of  the  history  of  exploration  is  given  in  Sir  Earrv  Johnston's  'Pioneers 
in  Canada'  (London,  1612;  65.).  -The  Search  for  the  Western  Sea',  by 
L.  J.  Burpee  (London,  1908;  16s. ^,  is  a  very  satisfactory  treatment  of  the 
story  of  both  French  and  English  exploration,  and  the  former  alone  is 
also  dealt  with  in  John  Finley's  'The  French  in  the  Heart  of  America' 
(New  York,  1615;  $  2.50).  Eearne's  'Journey  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the 
Northern  Ocean'  has  been  edited  by  J.  B.  Tyrrell  (Toronto,  1911)  and 
AUx.  Eenry's  (p.  348).  'Travels  and  Adventures  in  Canada  and  the  Indian 
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Territories'  by  James  Bain  fl601).  'New  Lights  on  the  Early  HiPlory  of 
the  Greater  North  West'  (New  York,  1897),  ed.  ty  Prof.  Elliot  Couet, 
contains  the  MS,  jonrnals  of  Alex.  Eenry  (see  above)  tnd  Dr/rid  Tlovpson 
(p.  3291,  while  the  record  of  the  latter  explorer  has  also  been  edited  by 
./.  B.  Tyrrell  in  the  admirable  rolnme  David  Thompson'."  N&rralive  of  his 
Explorations  in  Western  America,  1784-1812''  ^Toronto.  1916).  The  'Journal 
of  David  Douglas  on  his  travels  in  Xnrth  America,  1853-27"'  is  also  accessible 
in  a  modern  edition  (London,  1914;  2L?.l.  Comp.  also  the  tooks  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  h'S-ory  tif  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  at  p.  279. 

Description  and  Travel.  The  most  comprehensive  historical  fnd  de- 
scriptive encvc^opaedia  of  the  country  is  -Canada  and  its  Provinces',  ed.  by 
Dr.  A.  S.  Dot'iaTHy  and  Prof.  A.  Shortt  (23  vols.:  Toronto.  1^13).  Ccmp.  also 
'Canada:  an  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Couritry'',  ed.  by  J.  C.  Hopkins  (6  vols.; 
Toronto,  1898-9):"  'America,  including  Canada.  Xewfoundland,  et'.'  (Ox- 
ford, 1914:  Us.),  being  Vol.  IV  of  'The  Oxford  Survey  of  the  British 
Empire'',  ed.  by  A.  J.  fferbntson  ai:d  0.  .J.  II.  Botcarth;  'Picturesque  Canada', 
ed.  Ly  G..V.  Grant  (1884):  and  "Descriptive  Atlas  ot  Canada',  issued  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  inmigraticn  and  Colonization  (Otiavra>.  'Canada', 
by  L.  Hamilton  CGotha.  1921),  is  a  useful  general  handbook  in  German. 

Among  other  more  or  less  recent  books  of  description  and  travel  are 
'Canada  in  the  Twentieth  Century',  an  excellent  genera]  account  of  Canada 
and  Canadian  life  by  J.  G.  BradUy  (new  ed.:  London,  19(^8);  'Canada 
To-Day',  by  John  A.  Hclson  (2  vols.;  London.  1906  &  1912);  'Canadian  Life 
in  Town  and  Country",  bv  Henry  J.  Morgan  and  Lavcrevce  J.  Burpee  (London, 
1906);  'Rural  Life  in  Canada",  by  J.  MacDovgall  (Toronto.  1914):  -The 
Dominion  of  Canada",  bv  W.  L.  Griffith  (London,  1911):  'The  Dominion 
of  Caoada",  by  H.  E.  Fi/k  (New  York,  1920);  'Canada  as  it  is',  by  .Tohn 
Foster  Fraser  (new  ed. :  London,  1911):  Twentieth  Century  Impressioiis 
of  Canada:  its  History',  People,  Commerce,  Industries  and  Resources', 
by  H.  J.  Boam  (London,  19 14):  "In  We.'^tern  Canada  before  the  War, 
A  Study  of  Communities"',  by  E.  B.  HitcheU  (London.  19lf>:  5s.):  'The 
Times  Book  of  Canada'  (London,  1950;  Is.  6rf.) ;  'Canada:  Past,  Present, 
and  Future",  bv  P.  Hurd  (London,  1918):  'Canada:  The  Spellbinder',  by 
L.  'nji-.ting  (London.  1817:  Qs.)-.  'In  the  Heart  of  Old  Canada',  by  W.  Wood 
(Toronto,  1913:  ?  l.cO):  'Ten  Thousand  Miles  through  Canada",  by  J.  Adams 
(3rd  ed.;  London,  1913;  Qs.):  'Through  the  Heart  of  Canada",  by  F.  Yeigh 
(newed.:  Londou!l9l3:  os.'):  'From  Halifax  to  Vancouver'.  h\  Mrs.  B.  Pullm- 
Brirry  (London,  1912:  i2s.  6c?.);  'A  Motor  Tour  through  Canada',  by  Th.  W. 
Willy  (London.  1914:  5^.):  'the  Fair  Dominion :  A  Record  of  Canadian 
Impressions",  by  B.  E.  Vernede  (London.  19lI  :  75.  6d.):  'French  Canada  and 
the  St.  Lawrence^  by  /.  C.Hopkins  (London.'  1915):  'The  Beauty,  History. 
Romance,  and  MvstWv  of  the  Canadian  Lake  Resion".  by  W.  Campbell 
(London.  1912:  35.  6'/.');  -Trails.  Trappers,  and  tenderfeet  in  Western 
Canada',  bv  .S.  Washburn  (1912);  and  -The  Xorth-West  Passage  by  Land', 
by  Viscount^ Mi: ton  and  W.  B.  Che'adle  (7th  ed.,  1867). 

On  some  of  the  less  known  regions  of  X.  Canada  the  following  bocks 
may  be  mentioned:  'In  Canada's  Wonderful  Northland' .  by  W.Tees  Curran 
ik  H.  A.  Calkins  (London.  1920;  25*.);  'Lands  Forlorn:  a  Study  of  an  Ex- 
pedition to  Hearne's  Coppfrmine  River'  by  George  M.  Douglas  (I.ondon, 
1914:  12s.):  .d.£«cAana?*'s  book  mentioned  at  p.  287:  'The  Arctic  Prairies", 
by  JB'!  Thornpson  Se<on  (London,  1912;  12s.  6d.):  'New  Land',  by  Otto  Sver- 
driip  (1904j;  'Hudson"  Bay,  or  Every-Day  Life  in  the  Wilds  of  North 
America",  by  R.  M.  Ballantyne;  'Through  the  Barren  Lands'  (1896)  And 
'Across  the  Subarctics  of  Canada'  (2nd  ed.,  1906),  by  J.  B.  Ti/rrell;  'On 
Snow-.shoes  to  the  Barren  Grounds',  by  Caspar  Whitney  (1896);  and  'The 
Great  Lone  Land'  (London.  1872:  also  later  editions)  and  'The  Wild  North 
Land  ,  by  Capt.  W.  F.  Butler  (1873-4).  The  'Reports'  of  the  Gt-ological  Survey 
mentioned  at  p.  Ixix  also  contain  interesting  and  useful  accounts  of  ex- 
ploration in  Avild  and  unvisited  districts.  Comp.  also  the  books  mentioned 
at  p.  314.  —  For  works  on  th,e  Canadian  Rockies,  see  p.  301;  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  see  p.  218:  and  on  the  Selkirks,  see  p.  331. 

Sportsmen  will  be  especially  interested  in  'Jh.  MariindaWs  'With  Gun 
and  Guide'  (London.  1912)-.  F.  E.  Herring's    Canadian  Camp  Life'  (?nd  ed.; 
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L'jaJou,  1913):  W.  A.  BuMii  Onhmctn's  'Fifteaa  Years'  Spor  and  Life  in 
the  Hunting  Q-rounds  of  Western  America  and  British  Columbia'  (1905) ;  the 
Earl  of  Dunraoem  'Canadian  Nights'  (London,  1914;  7*.  M.). 

General  information  on  emigration  and  settlement  in  the  Dominion 
may  be  obtained  from 'Canada:  the  Land  of  opportunities',  by  f .  W.  Frier 
(London,  1919;  3«,  6i.)i  'Canada  and  the  British  Immigrant',  by  E.  P.  Weaver 
(London,  1914;  3<.  od.]-^  'Homesteading :  Two  Prairie  Seasons',  by  ^.  W>:st 
(London,  1918i  IO5.  6a.):  'Making  Good  in  Canada,  by  F.  A  Ta^fto* (London, 
1912;  35.  6<i.);'  and  'TheGolden  Land',  by  A.  E.  Copping  (London,  19  il;  6^.). 
The  following  recent  French  works  of  de5cription  aal  travel  may  be 
noted:  'Le  Canada  illustre\  by  F.  I.  Dupri  d:  H.  de  NoviUe  (Pari^,  1919; 
30fr.j;  'Terres  etPenplesdu  Canada,  by  iJ.  ifi7?g/-(M  jntr^al,  1912);  'Voyages 
au  Caaaia  francal'?  et  aux  Provrinces  maritimes',  by  E.  Robert  (Paris,  1919) ; 
'Canada  et  les  Canadiens',  by  A,  Loir  (Paris.  1909);  'Chez  les  Francais  du 
Canala',  by  /.  Lionnet  (Paris,  1908);  aad  'Le  Canada;  les  deux  races',  by 
Andri  Siegfried  (1903). 

Geography.  A  good  short  geographical  account  of  Canada  is  given  by 
Dr.  George  M.  Dawson  and  A.  Sutherlmi  in  the  'Geography  of  the  British 
Colonies'  in  'MicMillan's  Geographical  Series'  (London,  1903).  In  Par-till 
(Oxfoi-d,  1911;  4s.  6(/.)  of  Vol.  V  of  -A  Historioal  Geography  of  the  British 
Colonies'  ./.  D.  Rogers  presents  a  thorough  summary  of  the  historical  geo- 
graphy of  the  Dominion  with  special  reference  to  the  ethnological  problem. 
'Canada  and  Xewfoundland',  ed.  by  H.  if.  Ami  (2nd  ed. ;  Loniou,  1915  ;  ISs.j, 
being  Vol.  I  of  'North  America'  in  'Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography 
and  Travel'  will  appeal  both  to  the  scholar  and  the  general  reader.  On  the 
Arctic  regions  of  N.  W.  Canada  the  best  geographical  information  may  per- 
haps be  gathered  from  Vilnjdlmur  Slefdnsson's  '3tly  Life  with  the  Eskimo' 
(Loudon,  1913:  15s.).  —  Lovells's  'Gazetteer  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada' 
(Montreal)  is  a  useful  compilation. 

Those  interested  in  geological  phenomena  should  be  provided  with  the 
truide-books  prepared  for  the  12th  meeting  of  the  International  Geological 
Congress  at  Ottawa  in  1913  (10  vols.;  Ottawa  &  Toronto,  1913)  and  'An 
American  Geological  Railway  Guide',  by  James  MacFarlane  (Pittsbui-g).  The 
'Reports'  of  the  Geological  Survey  (list  of  publications  supplied  on  appli- 
cation) also  contain  a  great  deal  of  matter  of  interest  for  the  traveller. 
'A  Descripti^-e  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  Canada'  is  gi.-en  by  R.  W.  Brock 
and  A.  G.  Young  (Ottawa.  1909).  —  An  excellent  series  of  booklets  upon 
Canadian  climates  is  published  by  the  Meteorological  Service  of  Canada, 
Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries.  —  Elevations  are  found,  alphabetic- 
ally arranged,  in  James  White's  'Dictionary  of  Altitudes  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada'  (2nd  ed. ;  Ottawa,  1916),  while  in  'Altitudes  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada'  (2nd  ed. ;  Ottawa,  191^),  by  /.  White  d-  G.  H.  Ferguson,  they 
are  arranged  by  lines  of  railways,  provinces,   etc. 

The  most  exhaustive  and  detailed  reports  on  the  resources  of  Canada 

are  those  published  by  the  Commission  of  Conservation  (list  of  publications 

on  application).     'Canada:   The  Country   of  the   Twentieth   Century',    by 

Watson  Griffin  (Ottawa,  1916;  with  maps  &  illus.),  is   a  well  arranged  and 

thorough  compendium  giving  'a  comprehensive  but  epitomized  review'   of 

the  resources  and  the  industrial  and  commercial  development  of  the  Dominion. 

Other  useful  and  interesting  accounts  will  be  found  in  the  following  books  : 

'The  Unexploited  West',  by  E.  J.  Chambers  (Ottawa,  1914) ;  'Essai  geographi- 

que  economique  du  Canada',  by  3.  Laureys  (Paris,  1919 ;  7  fr.  50) :  'L'Essor 

Industriel  et  Commercial  du  Peuple  Canadien',  by  A.  J.  de  Bray  (3Iontreal, 

1914):   'Canada's   Future',   ed.  by  E.A.  Victor  (Toronto,  1916):   'History   of 

Canadian  'Wealth',  by    G.  Myers   (Chicago,   1914):  'Canada's   Century',  by 

R.  J.  Basseti   (London,   1907;  6s.);   'Canada   To-day  and  To-morrow',  by 

A.  E.  Copping   (London,  1911;  7s.  6cf.);  'Handbook  of  Canada',  prepared 

for  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Winnipeg  in  1909 ;   'Canada : 

the  New  Nation',  by  H.  E.  Whaies  (London,  1906) ;  'Canada's  Resources  and 

Possibilities',  by  /.  Stephen  Jeans  (London,  1904) ;  and  'Progress  of  Canada 

in  the  Century',  by  J.  C.  Hopkins  (Edinburgh,  1902). 

Statistics  and  Reference  Annuals.    'The  Canada  Year  Book",  an  ex- 
cellent publication  issued   annually  by   the   Dominion  Bureau  of  Stt-tistics 
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(Ottawa),  is  almost  iudispensable  to  the  student  aad  more  serioos  visitor 
to  Canada.  Of  annuals  containing  statistical,  commercial,  and  general  in- 
formation may  be  mentioned:  'Beaton's  Annual'  (Toronto:  $2),  with  a 
useful  index  to  standard  publications  on  Canada:  'Canada  To-Day\ published 
by  the  Canada  Newspaper  Co.  (Loudon:  2s.  6i.)i  'The  Canadian  Almanac 
and  3Iiscellaneous  Directory'  (Toronto:  'S2ji  'Anglo-Canadian  Year  Book" 
(London:  bs.)-.  and  'The  Canadian  Year  Book"  (Toronto);  '"Who's  Who  and 
Why  in  Canada'  (Toronto).  —  'The  Year  Book  of  Canadian  An  (London ;  bs.). 
Periodicals.  'Trav'el  in  Canada',  published  by  tiie  Cauaiian  Trayel 
and  Immigration  Association:  '  The  American  Traveller's  Gazette'  fillus. 
monthly;  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  Xew  Yor;^.):  'Canaia'  (illus.  weekly;  London): 
'The  Canada  Gazette'  (illus.  weekly;  London). 


Maps.  The  leading  General  Maps  of  the  Dominijn  are  the  'Map  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada'  (33,  58,  <fe  103  M.  per  inch),  published  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior:  ani  the  'Geolozlcal  Map  of  Canada',  issued 
by  the  Department  of  the  Geological  Survey.  Railway  Maps  of  the  D  )minion 
are  published  by  the  Department  of  the  interior  on  the  scale  of  35  M.  pjr 
inch  (3  sheets)  and  100  II.  per  inch  (t  sheet).  Theae  maps  can  be  procured 
by  application  to  the  Departments  at  Ottawa;  and  the  geological  map  can 
also  be  obtained  through  a  bookseller.  —  Ttie  series  of  maps  accompaaying 
the  'Annual  Report  of  the  Department  for  Railways  and  Canals"  miy  also 
be  consulted. 

The  best  maps  of  the  Provinces  are  a  'Map  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario' (6  M.  per  inch),  issued  by  the  Post  Office  Department,  Ottawa; 
'Quebec,  with  outline  indications  of  adjacent  provin:e3  and  states'  (ITi/a  M. 
per  inch),  issued  by  the  Department  of  Colonization,  Mines,  1-  Fisheries, 
Quebec;  'MacKinlay's  Map  of  Nova  Scotia' (TV2  M.  per  inch),  published  bv 
A.  W.  MacKinlay.  Halifax;  '3Iap  of  Prince  Edward  Island"  (2Va  M.  per  inch), 
published  by  G.  Ballingall,  Charlottetown;  'Loggies  Map  of  Njw  Bruns- 
wick" (4  M.  per  inch),  published  by  J.  «fc  A.  Mc5lillan,  St.  John:  the  maps 
of  Manitoba,  Alberta,  Sa?katctiewan.  and  the  Xorth-West.  Territories,  a'l 
(in  the  sca'e  of  ISy^  M.  per  inch  and  published  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Ottawa:  ''Map  of  British  Columbia'  (17.7.5  M.  and  30  M.  per  inch), 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Works.  "Victoria;  'Map  of  Yukon' 
(24  M.  per  inch),  published  by  the  Surveys   of  Yukon  Territory,    Dawsjn. 

Of  Detailed  Maps  of  various  parts  of  the  country  on  larger  scales 
there  must  be  first  mentioned  the  excellent  'Topographic  Map",  published 
by  the  Intelligence  Branch,  Deparnnent  of  Militia  and  Defence,  in  two 
editions  (1  M.  per  inch  and  2  31.  per  inch).  Based  on  these  surveys  are  the 
maps  on  the  same  scale,  published  by  the  Geographical  Section,  General  Staff, 
London  (to  be  obtained  from  the  agents  in  "London,  etc.).  Other  detailed 
maps  are  the  'Sectional  Map  of  Canada'  (3  M.  per  inch)  and  the  'Standard 
Topographical  Map'  (without  surface  forms),  the  latter  in  two  editions 
(4  M.  per  inch  and  8  M.  per  inch),  all  three  published  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Ottawa.  There  a-e  also  large  scale  maps  piblished  by  the 
Geological  Survey.  Ottawa,  and  by  tlie  Crown  Lands  Departments  of  the 
Provinces.  All  these  maps  can  be  obtained  only  by  application  to  the 
respective  Departments,  except  those  of  the  Geological  Survey,  which  may 
also  be  procured  through  booksellers. 

Admiralty  Charts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts,  of  the  Gulf  and 
River  St.  Lawrence,  and  of  the  Great  Lakes  may  be  had  from  the  Ad- 
miralty or  from  their  agents  at  Halifax,  Quebec,'  Toronto,  and  Victoria. 
The  Chief  Hydrographer.  Department  of  the  Xaval  Service,  publishes 
charts  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Superior.  They  can  be  parchased 
from  Admiralty  agents. 

Charts  of  the  Great  Lakes,  showing  the  Canadian  coasts,  are  published 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  and  may  be  had  from  the 
Ohiefof  Engineers,  Washington. 
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1.  The  Trans- Atlantic  Voyage. 

The  following  short  account  of  the  chief  oceanic  routes  used  by 
European  visitors  to  Canada  may  be  of  service,  although  fares  and 
times,  and  the  rou:e3  followed  by  the  steamers,  are  subject  to  fre- 
quent alterations.  For  further  details  of  the  routes  to  American 
p^rts,  see  Baedeker's  United  States.  For  general  hints  as  to  the  voyage 
ani  the  arrival  (custom-house  formalities),  see  pp.  xii-xiv.  The 
fares  given  below  do  not  in  d  ide  the  head-tax  (comp.  p.  xii). 

The  following  list  of  the  colours  of  the  fannels  (-smoke-stacks')  of  the 
principal  steamship-liaes  ^;vill  help  the  traveller  to  identify  the  steamers 
he  meets.  American,  black,  with  white  band;  Anchor,  black  (English 
flag):  Camd'an  Pa'ifzc  Ocean- Services .,  buff,  with  black  to?;  Compagnit 
Ginirale  Transciilaniique.  red,  with  bla:k  top  (French  flag);  Cunard,  red, 
with  black  top  and  three  narrow  bUck  ban  is;  Dominion,  red,  with  white 
and  red  bands  and  black  t3p;  Holland-America,  buff,  with  green  and  white 
bands;  Italian,  black,  with  white  band;  Leyland,  red,  with  blacktop;  Red 
Star,  black,  with  whi'e  band;  Scandinavian,  black,  with  rel  band;  White 
Star,  buff,  with  black  top. 

The  'day's  ran'  of  the  steamer,  given  in  nautical  miles  (7  'knots'  = 
about  8  Engi.  M.).  is  usually  posted  up  every  day  at  noon  in  the  companion- 
way.  The  traveller  should  remember  that  his  watch  will  gain  Vg-'/*  hr. 
daily  in  going  W.  and  lose  the  same  amount  in  going  E. 

Besides  the  transatlantic  routes  described  below  the  following 
may  be  mentioned:  from  London  to  Halifix  (Cuuard  Line);  from 
Antwerp  via  Southampton  to  Halifax  (tied  Star  Line);  from  Genoa 
and  Trieste  via  Xaples  to  Montreal,  in  winter  to  St.  John  (Canadian 
Pacific  Ocean  Services  combined  with  the  Navigazione  Generale 
Italiana);  from  London  to  New  Yorh  (Canard  Line  and  United 
States  Mail  Line);  and  from  Trieste  via  various  Mediterranean  ports 
to  New  York  (Cosulich  Line). 

a.  From  Liverpool  to  Quebec  and  MontreaL 

This  is  the  direct  ocean-route  from  England  to  Canada  and  is  that 
followed  by  the  White  Siar-Dominion  Line  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ocean 
Services  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  November.  Fare  from 
51/.  5?.,  stcond  cabin  from  30/.  Quebec  is  2625  nautical  miles  from 
Liverpool  and  is  rea.hed  iu  6-S  days;  Montreal,  135  knots  farther  up  the 
St.  Lawrence,  is  reach^id  in  10-12  hrs.  more.  The  usual  time  on  the  Atlantic 
between  Ireland  and  Belle  Isle  is  4-5  days.  Steerage  passengers  are  landed 
at  Quebec,  but  cabin  passengers  have  often  the  option  of  travelling  thence 
to  Montreal  by  special  train  or(recom.mended)  of  continuing  the  voyage  up 
the  beautiful' St.  Lawrence.  In  tine  summer  weather  this  is  probably  the 
most  satisfactory  approach  to  Canada  from  Europe.  Quebec  time  is  4  hrs. 
45  min.  and  Montreal  time  is  4  hrs.  55  min.  behind  that  of  Liverpool. 

Liverpool,  see  Baedeker's  Great  Britain.  As  we  pass  down  the 
■wide  estuary  of  the  Mersey  we  see  the  crowded  docks  of  Liverpool 
to  the  right,  while  to  the  left  lies  New  Brighton,  with  its  pier,  fort, 
and  lighthouse.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  marked  by  a  lightship. 
On  leaving  the  Mersey,  the  steamer  turns  to  the  N.W.,  passes  to  the  S. 
of  the  Calf  of  Man  (seen  to  the  right),  comes  in  sight  of  the  coast  of 
Down  (Ireland),  passes  through  St.  Patrick's  Channel  (between  Ire- 
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land  and  Scotland"),  and  skirts  tlie  N.  coast  of  Ireland,  affording  a 
view  of  the  Island  of  Rathtin  (left).  After  passing  Malin  Head,  tlie 
northernmost  point  of  Ireland,  the  steamer  steers  to  the  S.W.  The 
last  part  of  Ireland  seen  is  usually  Tory  Island  (light-house)  or  the 
island  of  Arranmore.  The  general  course  followed  across  the  Atlantic 
is  considerably  to  the  N.  of  that  of  the  N^ew  York  boats,  lying  (roughly 
speaking)  between  the  parallels  of  52°  and  56"  N.  lat.  The  first 
land  seen  in  the  New  World  is  the  island  of  Betle  Isle  (see  p.  119), 
at  the  entrance  to  the  straits  of  thit  name,  t 

We  then  thread  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle^  10-20  M.  wide,  lying 
between  the  forbidding  coast  of  Labrador  (see  p.  126)  on  the  right  and 
the  island  of  Newfoundland  (p.  103)  on  the  left.  After  we  leave 
the  Straits,  the  Galf  of  St.  Lawreice  rapidly  expands,  but  in  clear 
weather  land  is  almost  continuously  visible  to  the  N.  as  far  as  Cape 
Whittle  (see  below).  Beyoml  Blanc  Sdblon  the  N.  coast  of  the  Gulf 
belongs  to  the  Province  of  Quebec  (p.  157).  Numerous  flue  salmon- 
streams  flow  into  the  Galf  all  the  way  from  Belle  Isle  to  the  Sagneuay 
(p.  4),  and  many  small  fishing-stations  may  be  seen  along  the  shore. 
To  the  right,  about  160  M.  from  Belle  Isle,  rises  Cape  Me'cattina,  a 
bold  headland.  Beyond  Cape  Whittle,  80  M.  farther  on,  the  steamer 
is  out  of  sight  of  land  for  about  75  M.,  until  East  Point,  on  the  is- 
land of  Anticosti  (see  below),  is  seen  ahead. 

Anticosti,  dividing  the  St.  Lawreuce  Gulf  into  two  channels,  lies  at 
a  dista-'ce  of  25-70  M.  froii  the  coast  of  Quebec  to  wMoli  proviuce  it  belongs . 
It  U  135  M.  long  and  10-30  M.  wide.  Tbe  Dominica  Goverame  it  m  lintaiaa 
two  important  signal-stations  and  lighthouses  here,  and  there  are  also  two 
private  lighthouses.  The  island  was  purchased  in  1S95  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Menier 
(d.  1913),  the  chocolate-maaafactirer  of  Paris,  who  expended  larg-i  sums 
of  money  in  developing  the  rich  fisheries  (cod,  herriog,  lob-ter,  and  halib  it) 
and  agriculture.  His  ex-^eriments  have  proved  tha^  the  .'^oil  and  climate 
(mean  temp,  in  Jan.  l'2°Fahr.  and  in  Aug.  57")  compare  very  fdvourably 
with  thf  mainland.  There  are  three  fair  harbours,  at  Ellis  Bay  (with  a  break- 
water about  3/4  31.  long),  Fox  Bay,  for  small  craft  (wih  a  lobster-cannery), 
and  South  West  Point.  The  island  is  well  timbered,  and  there  is  a  good  water- 
power.  The  permanent  p  jpulation  (almost  wholly  Freach-Canadian)  is  461 
(1911),  but  numbers  of  workmen  come  every  summer  to  work  at  the  fisheries 
and  clearing  of  the  land  There  are  two  villages,  Baie  8te.  Claire  (or 
Enjlis^  Bay),  near  West  Point,  and  Strawberry  Cove.  Mr.  Meniers  villa  is 
at  EUi^  Bay.  Salmon  abound  in  all  the  rivers.  Mr.  Menier  stoc'-;ed  the  is- 
land with  moose,  red  d-!er,  and  other  wild  animals,  an"!  considerable  quantities 
of  bear,  fox,  and  martin  fur  are  annually  obtained.  C  >mp.  'Monographic  de 
rile  d'  \.ntic  )«ti\  by  Joseph  S-hmHt  (Paris,  1904).  —  The  only  regular  com- 
munication with  Anticosti  is  by  a  mail  schooner,  sailing  twice  a  month 
from  Oaspi  (p.  90),  and  touching  at  Baie  Ste.  Claire.  The  private  steamer 
'Anticosti'  plies  twice  a  month  between  Ellis  Bay  and  Quebec  (p.  154),  and 
couA-^eys  passengers  provided  with  a  permit  from  the  owner. 

The  steamer  passes  to  the  S.  of  Anticosti,  between  it  and  the 
Peninsula  of  Gaspe(j^.  89).  To  the  left  (S.)  is  Cape  Magdalen  (p.  153). 
Farther  on,  as  we  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Notre 
Dame  Mts.  (p.  89)  are  seen  to  the  left. 


+  In  May  and  June  the  steamers  enter  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  round 
the  S,  Bide  of  Newfoundland  to  avoid  possible  icebergs. 
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7.  I  We  leave  tlie  Gulf  aud  enter  the  nohle  St.  Lawrence  Biver  (see 
p.  218)  between  Cape  Chat  on  the  left  and  the  low  Pointe  dcs  Monts 
(lighthouse)  on  the  right,  ca.  580  M.  from  Belle  Isle.  The  river  is 
here  32  M.  wide.  About  25  M.  farther  on,  to  the  left,  rise  the  Paps 
of  Matane.  The  steamers  not  carrying  mails  take  on  the  pilot  at 
Father  Point  (p.  92),  while  the  mail-steamers  take  the  pilot  on  board 
and  land  the  mails  and  passengers  for  the  Maritime  Provinces  at 
RimousM  (see  p.  92),  80  M.  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  here  30  M. 
■^vide.  Below  Father  Point  the  "Empress  of  Ireland' foundered  in  1914, 
after  a  collision,  \^ith  great  loss  of  life.  About  lOM.  above  Rimonski 
are  the  little  village  of  Bic  (p.  93)  and  Bic  Island.  The  outline  of 
the  S.  shore  here  is  picturesque.  Farther  on  are  Trois  Pistoles  (p.  93) 
and  the  Rosade  Isles.  Green  Island.  6^  9  il.  long,  lies  just  below 
Cacouna  (p.  93).  Nearly  opposite,  on  the  X.  shore,  is  the  mouth 
of  the  Saguenay  (p.  ISO).  From  this  point  to  ri30  Engl.  M.)  Quehec 
and  (310  M.)  M^.ntreal,  see  RR.  36  and  30,e.  ^ 

b.  From  Liverpool  to  Halifax  and  St.  John. 

This  is  the  winter-route  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ocean  Services  and 
White  Star-Dominion  Line.  The  Canard  Lim,  calling  at  Queeast  )wn  (see  p.  6), 
and  the  Fnrness  Lim,  calling  at  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland  (comp.  p.  I03j, 
ply  twice  monthly  between  Halifax  and  LiverDOOl,  the  former  also  between 
London,  via  Cherbourg,  and  Halifax  (cabin  from  ^3l.).  The  dia^ance  from 
Liverpool  to  Halifax  is  2130  knots  (time  7-S  days),  to  .St.  John  2765  knots., 
Halifax  time  is  4  hrs.  10  min.  behind  that  of  Liverpool,  From  Halifax 
the  White  Star-Dominion  steamers  go  on  to  Portland  (p.  25).  The  C.  P.  0.  S. 
boats  ply  direct  to  St.  John  (p.  27j. 

From  Liverpool  to  Tory  Island,  see  p.  2.  The  course  across 
the  Atlantic  is  more  southerly  than  that  described  at  p.  3,  the  first 
American  land  seen  being  Cape  Race  (p.  115),  the  S.E.  extremity 
of  Newfoundland.  Thence  we  steer  to  the  W.  S.W.  to  (460  knots) 
Halifax  (p.  50),  on  the  E.  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  mails  are  put 
on  shore  here,  and  also  those  passengers  who  wish  to  continue  their 
journey  by  rail  (special  train  to  Montreal  and  points  in  the  W.  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States), 

c.  From  London  to  Quebec  and  Montreal  vi&  Havre. 

Steamers  of  the  Caiadiin  Paciiic  Ocean  Siri-iat  follow  this  route  once 
or  twice  monthly,  calling  at  Havre,  The  distance  from  London  to  Qae'jec 
is  3105  nautical  miles.  Fare  (cabin)  from  29Z.  In  winter  the  boats  r^an  to 
St.  John  (distance  2910  knots).  —  Comp.  also  R.  1  d. 

London,  see  Baedeker's  London.  The  steamers  descend  the  estu- 
ary of  the  Thames,  passing  between  Southend  and  Shoeluryness  on 
the  left  and  Sheernesy  and  Queenborough  on  the  right.  Rounding 
the  North  Foreland  (light),  they  steer  S.,  passing  Leal,  the  South 
Foreland  (two  fixed  electric  lights),  and  Lover  (see  Baedeker  s  Great 
Britain).  The  French  coast  is  visible  to  the  left.  Beyond  the -S/raifs 
of  Lover  the  steamer  keeps  on  her  way  midway  through_the  English 
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Chan'%el,  affording  distant  views  of  C'jpe  La  Hagut  and  the  Channel 
litands  to  the  left,  and  of  the  Scilly  Isles  (lighthoase)  to  ths  right. 
In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  it  joins  the  route  described  in  R.  la. 


d.  From  Havre  to  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

This  route  is  followed  by  the  fortaightly  steamers  of  the  Fracinda  Line 
(Comoagnii  Caaadiin-^e  TransaU^mtique).  The  distance  from  Havre  to  Quebec 
via  Cape  Race  is  2931  nautical  miles.  The  time  taken  is  8-11  days,  — 
In  winter  the  b^ats  run  to  iSt.  John.. 

Havre,  see  Baedeker's  Northern  France.  The  steamer  steers  out 
into  the  English  Ctiannel  (cDinp.  R.  Ig),  and  followi  a  route  similar 
to  that  described  in  R.  Ic. 


e.  Trom  Glasgow  to  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

This  route  is  followed  by  the  Can^iian  PaHfi:  Ocean  Services  and  the 
Aa:hor-Don%ldson  Line.  The  distance  from  Glasgow  to  Qiiebe:  is  2570  knots 
(S-10  days).  Fare  (cabin)  from  2^1.  Passengers  may  join  the  steamer  at 
Gl-isgjw  or  Greenock.  The  difference  of  tim?  between  Glasgow  and  Montreal 
is  4^/4  hrs.    In  winter  the  C.P.O.S.  bj.its  ply  to  St.  John. 

Glasgow  and  the  beautiful  voyage  down  the  Firth  of  Clyde  are 
dessribed  in  Baedeker's  Great  Britain.  On  leaving  the  estuary  of  the 
river,  we  round  the  Mall  of  Canty  re  (right)  and  proceed  to  the  "W., 
along  the  N.  coast  of  Ireland.  Thence  to  Montreal.,  see  R.  la. 

f.  From  Glasgow  to  Halifax  and  Portland. 

Tue  Glasgow  steamers  of  the  Anchor-Donaldsm  Line  follow  this  route 
in  winter.  Distance  to  Hilifax  2433  knots  (7  days),  to  Portland  28)5  knots 
(8  days).     Portland  time  is  5  hrs.  behind  Glasgow  time. 

From  Glasgow  to  Tory  Island,  see  RR.  le  and  la;  thence  to 
Halifav  ajid  Portland,  see  R.  lb. 

g.  From  Antwerp  to  Qtiebsc  and  Montreal  via  Southampton. 

This  roate  is  used  by  the  Cun^tUan  Pacific  O^eat  Sircices.  Tae  distaace 
to  Q'lebec  i?  3150  knots  (11  days),  from  Southampton  t  >  Quebec  2790  M. 
via  Belle  Isle  and  2903  knots  via  Cape  Race  (3-3  days).  Fares  (second  class) 
from  S  luthampton  from  29^.  The  differeace  of  time  bet-veen  Aatwerp  and 
Montreal  is  5  hrs.  —  In  winter  the  boats  ran  to  St.  John. 

Antuoerp,  see  Baedeker's  Belgium  and  Holland.  The  steamer 
descends  the  West  Scheldt,  passes  Flushing,  and  enters  the  North  Sea 
The  first  English  land  sighted  is  the  high  chalk  cliffs  of  the  South 
Foreland  (p.  4].  The  steamer  then  passes  through  the  Straits  of 
Dover  and  the  English  Channel.  It  hugs  the  English  coast,  passes 
between  the  Isle  cf  Wight  and  the  mainland  (with  Portsmouth  to  the 
right),  and  enters  Southampton  Water.  From  Soulhamptcn  (see 
Baedektr's  Great  Britain}  the  steamer  passes  through  the  Solent, 
affording  a  good  view  of  the  Needles  to  the  left  (lighthouse;  red 
flashing  light).    The  steamer  then  skirts  the  English  coast.    To  the 
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riglit  Is  St.  Alban's  Uexi.  Farther  oa,  tli3  Pjrl'.aid  BUI  (lightliouse), 
at  the  S.  end  of  Porl'.a^d  Isiail,  Stirt  Point  (white  flashing  light), 
aai  Eii'jitone  LigYhousi  (oaa  flsel  ani  oae  flashiag  light),  in  Ply- 
mouth Biy.  are  also  seen  to  the  right.  After  passing  Lhard  Head 
(Lightho  ise),  in  Cornw^all,  the  most  smtherlv  point  in  England 
(49'' 57' 3  J"  N.  lat.),  the  steamer  steers  pist  the  5ctiiy  /s!cj(p.  5)  oat 
into  the  Atlantic  0;ean  ani  finally  approaches  Canada  as  in  R.  la. 

h.  From  Liverpool  to  New  York. 

This  is  the  roite  foUovred  by  the  Canard  aai  WMte  SUir  steamsliip 
companies.  Tae  fastest  stcioaers  take  abjut  5  days  frjoi  part  to  port 
(cotnp.  p.  siii),  ths  slo'xest  3-9  days.  The  distanre  varies  froai  3DX)  to 
6100  aauticil  miles  (:a.  54J0-3353  £agl.  51),  a^cordiag  to  tUe  coarse  filliwed. 
Xeiv  York  tiue  is  4  hrs.  43  mia.  b^hini  thit  of  LiverooDl.  Passeager.s 
are  conveyed  by  special  train  from  London  direct  to  the  Eiverside  Station. 
Fares  from  oil' 5s..  seconi  class  from  3ii.  bi. 

From  Liverpool  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  see  R.  la.  Farther 
on,  in  clear  weather,  we  see  the  Welsh  coast  to  the  left  (S.),  where 
the  Little  and  Great  Orme's  Heads  are  the  most  prominent  points, 
backed  by  the  distant  Snoicdon  Group.  A  little  later  we  skirt  the 
N.  coast  of  the  hie  of  Anglesey,  then  tarn  to  the  left,  and  steer  to 
the  S.W.  through  St.  George's  Channel,  soon  losing  sight  of  land. 
The  Skerries,  with  a  lighthouse,  lie  off  the  X.  W.  pjint  of  Anglesey. 
The  first  part  of  the  Irish  coast  sighted  is  Carmore  Point,  at  the 
S.E.  corner  of  the  island,  off  which  lies  the  Tuskar  Rock  Lighthouse. 
In  about  12-15  hrs.  after  leaving  Liverpool  we  enter  the  beautifal 
inner  harbour  of  Queenstjivn  ("250  Engl.  M.  from  Liverpool),  where 
a  halt  is  mide  to  take  on  board  the  mails  and  alditional  passengers 
(the  weekly  Cunard  mail  steamers  do  not  call  at  Qiieenstown). 

On  leaving  Queeustown,  we  skirt  the  S.  coast  of  Ireland  for 
gome  distance,  passing  several  bold  rocky  headlands.  The  last  piece 
of  European  land  seen  is  usually  the  Fastnet  Rock  (lighthouse),  off 
Cape  Clear  Island,  60  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Queenstown.  or,  in  clear 
weather,  Dursey  hlani.  with  the  adjacent  Ball  Rock  Lighthouse. 

In  crossing  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  E.  to  W.,  the  steamer 
descends  through  about  11  degrees  of  latitude  (Queenstown  51° 
50'  N,  lat.,  New  York  40"  42'  43").  The  course  varies  somewhat  ac- 
cording to  the  season  of  the  year  and  from  other  causes.  The  sum- 
mer route  crosses  the  Banks  of  Xeic found! and  (seep.  115).  The  first 
American  land  sighted  is  usually  either  Fire  Island  or  the  Navesink 
Highlands.^  each  with  a  lighthouse  ;  but  before  either  of  these  we  see 
the  y'antucket  Lightship  (192  M.  from  the  Sandy  Hook  Lightship), 
which  communicates  by  the  Marconi  wireless  system  with  Siasconset 
and  reports  incoming  vessels.  About  3  hrs.  after  sighting  land  we 
approach  Sandy  Hook  Bar  and  enter  the  Lower  Bay  of  New  York. 
The  voyage  thence  to  New  York  (p.  10),  through  the  Narrows 
and  up  the  beautiful  *Xtfu'  York  Harbour  (with  the  colossal  Statue  of 
Liberty,  etc.l.  is  described  in  Baedeker's  t'nited  States. 
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i.  From  Liverpool  to  Boston. 

This  route  is  followed  by  the  steamers  of  the  Lfyland,  Cttnord,  and 
Furnesi  Lines  (cabin  from  30?.).  Distance  to  Boston  2875-2970  knots  (7-10 
days).    Boston  time  is  the  same  as  that  of  New  York. 

The  route  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  to  New  York  (R.  Ih). 
Boston,  see  p.  18. 

j.  From  Southampton  to  New  York  vi&  Cherbonrg. 

This  is  the  route  followed  by  the  Cunard  Line,  White  Star  Line,  and  the 
United  States  Mail  Line,  the  last  caHing  at  Queenstown.  The  distance  from 
Southampton  to  New  "iork  is  8075  knots,  and  the  usual  duration  of  the 
voyage  is  7-9  days.  Passengers  are  conveyed  by  special  trains  from 
London  to  Southampton,  where  they  embark  directly  from  the  wharf.  The 
steamers  then  proceed  to  Cherbourg,  to  meet  passengers  from  Paris.  Fares 
from  5f /.,  second  cabin  from  311.  5s.  Southampton  time  is  4  hrs.  54  min. 
ahead  of  that  of  New  York.  —  Comp.  also  R.  11. 

From  SouthamptOTi  to  the  Needles,  see  R.  Ig.  The  steamer 
then  crosses  to  Cherbourg  (s^.e  Baedekefs  Northern  Frr nee)  and  after 
leaving  that  port  proceeds  to  the  W.  thrcugh  the  English  Channel 
(comp.  R.  Ig).  The  last  European  land  sighted  is  the  Scilly  Isles 
(p.  5).  —  The  rest  of  the  voyage  is  similar  to  that  descrihed  in  R.  Ih, 


k.  From  Havre  to  New  York. 

This  route  is  followed  weekly  by  the  steamers  of  the  Compagnie  Glnirale 
Transatlantiqtte.  The  distance  is  31C'0  knots  and  the  average  time  5V2-7  days. 
Fares  f.  om  49/. ,  second  cabin  from  33?.  14«.  New  York  time  is  5  hrs.  behind 
that  of  Havre. 

Havre^  see  Baedeker's  Northern  France.  Voyage  down  the  English 
Channel^  see  R.  Ig.  The  farther  course  of  the  steamer  resembles  that 
described  in  R.  Ih. 


1.  From  Antwerp  to  New  York  viS.  Southampton  and  Cherbourg. 

This  is  the  route  of  the  Red  Star  Line  (3340-3410  krots,  in  8  days). 
The  steamers  sail  8  or  4  times  monthly  and  call  at  Southampton  and 
Cherbourg.  Fares  (from  Southampton)  from  48?.  l.a?.,  second  caMn  from 
28?.  15«.     New  York  time  is  574  hrs.  behind  that  of  Antwerp. 

From  Antwerp  to  Southampton,  see  R.  Ig.  The  farther  course 
of  the  steamer  is  similar  to  that  described  in  R.  Ij. 

m.  From  Rotterdam  to  New  York  via.  Boulogne  and  Plymouth. 

This  is  the  route  of  the  Holland- America  Line^  sailing  weekly  under  the 
Dutch  flag  (8280  knots,  in  8-10  days).  The  steamers  call  at  Boulogne  and 
Plymouth.  Fares  from  Plymouth  from  48?. 15s.,  second  cabin  from  28?. 155. — 
The  steamers  of  the  Luckenbach  Line  sail  direct  to  New  York. 

Rotterdam^  see  Baedeker's  Belgium  and  Holland.  The  steamer 
descends  the  picturesque  Maas  for  2  hrs.  and  then  crosses  the  Ncrth 
Sea  to  (10-12  hrs.)  Boulogne  (see  Baedekers  Northern  France).  Thence 
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tte  steamer  sails  thTorgh  the  Frtglish  Chartnel  (rcmp.  BE.  Ic,  Ig) 
to  Plymouth  (see  Eaedeker's  Great  Britain).  The  rest  of  the  voyage 
is  similar  to  that  of  R.  Ih. 

n.  From  Glasgow  to  New  York. 

This  is  the  route  of  the  Anchcr  Line  (5920  knots,  in  71/2-8  days;  from 
Moville,  282*3  knots,  in  7-7V2  day?).  Pa=fergers  may  join  the  steamer  at 
Glasgow,  Greenock,  or  Moville.  Fares  from  4^/.  ?s.  Qd.,  second  cab'n  from 
28^  Ifi.    The  diflerence  of  time  beiween  Glasgow  and  New  York  is  4^/4  hrs. 

From  Glasgow  to  Tory  Island,  see  BE.  le,  la.  The  general 
course  followed  is  to  the  In.  of  that  of  the  Liverpool  hosts,  not  join- 
ing the  latter  before  the  Banks  of  T^ewfoundland  (p.  115). 

0.  From  Hamburg  to  New  York. 

Steamers  of  the  Ecyal  Hail  Steam  Paclcet  Co.  (fortnigltly)  End  of  the 
Bed  Star  Line  follow  this  route  via  Southampton  and  Clerbourg,  those  of 
the  Cnnard- Anchor  Line  (mcnthJy)  \ia  Chertonrg  and  Piymou'h.  Tte 
weeky  steamers  of  the  ^crTntwrgr-^TOenVa  Line  ^n  connection  with  the  United 
Ar/uriccn  Lines  (Srd  cltss  only)  tall  at  ClertxiU'g  aid  Eonh  gne,  vhile  these 
of  the  American  Line  (fortnightly)  call  at  Vif, 0  (Spain)  aid  frequently  at 
Ponta  Lel^aca  (Azore?).  The  dfreU  distance  is  al  out  3710  nautical  miles 
(8-11  d^ys).     Fares  from  $  220,  third  cla.'S  cabin  from  $  110. 

The  Express  Steamers  stait  from  Cushaven,  at  tie  mouth  of  the 
Elte,  58  M,  from  Famburg,  while  the  other  brat?  ftart  from  Hamburg 
itself  (wharf  at  the  Gross  Grasbrcok  :  see  Baerlekcr''s  Northern  Germany). 
At  Cuxhaven,  Southampton,  and  Cherbourg  pa£scnf.ers  embark  by  tender?. 
^ew  York  time  is  5  hrs.  35  min.  behird  that  of  Hamburg. 

Lea\ing  Cmhaven.  the  stearcer  steers  to  the  N.W.,  passing  the 
three  Elle  Lightships  and  affording  a  distant  view  of  the  rocks  of 
Heligoland  to  the  right.  The  first  English  lights  are  those  of  the 
Galloper  Lightship  aid  the  Gocdirin  Sands,  while  the  first  part  of 
the  coast  to  ccme  in  sight  is  nsnally  near  Dover.  The  farther  cnnrse 
of  the  steamer  resembles  that  described  in  EE.  1  g,  h,  and  j. 

p.  From  Bremen  to  New  York. 

This  route  is  followed  by  the  steamers  of  the  United  Stal^x  Mail 
Stmmship  Co.  and  the  Sorth  German  Lloyd.  They  ply  forthnightly  from 
Danzig  via  Bremen  (480  nautical  miles  in  4  days)  and  weekly  trom  Bremen 
to  Kew  Y'ork  (8650  nautical  miles  in  7-10  days").  Fares  from  Bremen  from 
.$2251/2,  third  class  S  110.  The  steamers  do  not  call  at  Bremen  itself  bbt 
at  Bremeihaven,  89  M.  below,  at  the  mouth  (f  the  Weser,  whither  pass- 
engers are  conveyed  by  special  train  from  Bremen. 

Leaving  the  month  of  the  Weser  the  steamer  steers  to  the  N.W. 
■with  the  Jade-Busen  opening  to  the  left.  Farther  on  it  passes  the 
East  Frisian  Islands  and  calls  at  Sonthampton  and  Cherocnrg.  The 
rest  of  the  voyage  is  similar  to  that  described  in  R.  1  j. 

q.  From  Copenhagen,  Christiania,  and  Christiansand  to  New  York. 

The  steamers  of  the  Scandinavian- America  Line  ply  thrice  monthly 
from  Copenhagen  to  ^"ew  York  (37(.5  knots)  in  about  11  days,  calling  at 
(Tib  knots)  Christiania  one  day  snd   at  (165  knot.*)  Cbristifnsand  two  days 
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after  starting.   Fares  frcm  $2*20,  .secord  cabin  from  $  168.    New  York  time 
ivS  6  Lrs.  behind  that  of  Copenhagen  and  Cbristiania. 

Copenhagen,  s^e  Baedeker's  Norway,  Sweden,  artdLenmarlc.  The 
steamer  steers  up  the  Ccitegat,  passing  alom  halfway  to  Christianla 
the  tall  light-house  of  Skagen  (].),  the  noithmcst  point  of  Jutlcnd. 
At  Christiania  (see  Baedeker's  Norway),  at  the  head  of  the  pictur- 
esque Christiania  Fjord,  the  steamer  retraces  its  conrse  throngh  the 
fjord  and  follows  the  coast  of  Norway  to  Chrisiiansand.  Leaving 
Christiansand,  the  steamer  steers  to  the  "W.,  past  the  light  of  Ry- 
vingen,  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  world,  and  Caje  Lindesnas,  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  Norwegian  mainland,  and  then  lonnds  the  N. 
coast  of  Scotland,  to  the  N.  of  and  within  sight  of  the  Orkney  Is- 
lands. Farther  on  it  turns  to  the  S.W.  and  eventually  joins  the  route 
desciihed  in  E.  la,  off  the  Banks  of  Newfcundland. 

r.  From  Christiania  and  Beigen  to  New  York. 

This  is  the  route  of  the  Xorwegian-Anurica  Line  (Den  norske  Atnerila- 
linje).  The  distance  from  Bergen  to  Xew  York  is  34CO  knots  and  the  time 
taken  about  8'/2  days.     Fares'lrcm  $  220,  second  class  from.  3  168. 

Christiania,  see  Baedeker  s  Norway,  Sweden,  end  Benrr.ark.  The 
steamers  call  at  Christiansand,  Stavanger,  and  Bergen,  whence  they 
sail  direct  to  New  York  round  the  N.  coast  of  Scotland  (comp. 
R.  Iq). 

s.  From  Gotenburg  to  New  York. 

This  route  is  ff  llowed  once  or  twice  monthly  by  the  Swedish  American 
Line  (Svenska  Amerika  Linien).  The  distance  is  about  3580  knots.  Fares 
from  S  22U,  second  cabin  from  .$  168, 

Ootenburg,  see  Baedeker's  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmaik.  The 
steamer  steers  W.  to  the  entrance  of  the  Skagir-Eack  where  it  joins 
the  route  described  in  R.  Iq. 

t.  From  Genoa  and  Naples  to  New  York. 

The  Kalian  Rcyal  Mail  Steamship  Co.  (Nav^igazicne  Generate  Kaliana) 
maintains  a  monthly  service  on  this  route,  while  there  are  also  more  or  less 
regular  sailings  between  these  ports  by  the  steamers  of  the  White  Star  Line., 
the  Lloyd  Sabaudo.  and  other  companies.  The  distance  from  Genoa  to 
5^ew  Yo'rk  is  45C0  knots  (10-l3  da^s).  from  l^aples  tOiStw  York  41cO  knots 
(9-12  da^s).  Fares  fri  m  $220,  second  cabin  frcm  $150.  ^ew  York  time  is 
6  hrs.  behind  that  of  Italy. 

For  the  Italian  ports,  see  Baedeker's  Italian  Hcndbooks.  Leaving 
Genoa,  the  steamers  steer  to  the  S.,  along  the  coast  of  Italy,  to 
Naples.  They  then  turn  towards  the  W.,  pass  to  the  S.  of  Sardinia,  and 
proceed  through  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  Gibraltar  (see  Baedeker's 
Spain  and  Medilerranean).  Beyond  the  straits,  their  course  across 
the  Atlantic  to  New  York  is  slightly  to  the  N.  of  W.  They  pass 
within  sight  of  the  Azores. 
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2.  From  New  York  to  Montreal. 

a.  Vift.  Albany  (or  Troy;,  Saratoga,  and  Lake  Champlain. 

384  M.  Xew  Yoek  Central  &.  Hudson  River  Eaileoad  to  (143  M.) 
Albany  in  8-4  hrs.;  Delaware  &  Hldson  Eaileoad  thence  to  ilHlM.) 
Rouse's  Point  in  53/4-7  hrs. ;  Geasd  Teunk  Railway  tbence  to  (50  M.)  Montreal 
in  11/2-2  hrs.  (through -express  in  IIP  4-12i/c  hrs.  ^  through-fare  $  14.16, 
parlor-car  $  3.  sleeper  $  3.75  ;  best  views  to  the  left  as  far  as  Albany,  thtn  to 
the  right).  Lugiiage  checked  through  to  ilontreal  is  examined  by  the 
custom-house  oificers  on  arrival.  —  This  is  the  shortest  and  most  direct 
route  from  New  York  to  Montreal.  Those  who  have  not  seen  the  Hudson 
should  go  by  Steamer  to  Albany. 

The  United  States  portions  of  this  and  the  follo'wing  routes  are 
given  in  the  merest  outline,  and  the  reader  is  referred  for  greater 
detail  to  Baedeker's  'United  States. 


New  York. 

Hotels.  Be'ween  3lst  St.  and  35th  St.:  ' Penn^ilvania.^  opposite  the 
Penn.'jlvacia  Station,  with  2CC0  n  om-  ;  'McAlphi,  wi'b  loCOiorms,  Jnipeiial, 
both  in  Broadway:  }yaldor/-Astona,  Filth  Ave;  Vanderhilt^  31ai  i^^on  Ave. ; 
*Park  Avenue,  fourth  Ave.  —  Between  41?t  St.  and  55th  St.:  'Conimodcr,\ 
with  SCCO  rcoms,  BiKnore,  Belmont.  iJvrray  Bill,  all  four  in  Ptrshirg 
Square  tnd  directly  c(nnecttd  with  the  Granfi  Central  Terminal  (p.  13)-, 
'Ritz  CarVon.  Madiscn  Ave.;  Amlassador,  Park  Ave.;  St.  Regis, _Cotham^ 
Buckingham^  all  three  Fifth  Ave.;  'Astor,  Br<  adway.  —  AboA  e  58th  St.: 
'Plaza.,  Savoy,  yetherlnnd .,  these  three  opposite  the  entrance  to  Cemral 
Park  (p.  13);  Majestic,  Ceniral  Park  West;  Anscnia,  wi\h  1^00  rooms, 
Marie  Antoinette.,  both  in  Broadway.  —  Boarding  Houses  and  Furnished 
Lodgings  are  easily  procured. 

Elevated  Railways.  The  four  Elevated  Railway.^  of  Xew  York  traverse 
Second,  Third.  Sixth,  and  Xinth  Avenues  from  end  to  end  of  Manhattan 
Island  (uniform  fare  6  c).  Trains  run  every  few  minutes  during  the  day, 
and  on  Third,  Sixth,  and  Ninth  Avenues  also  during  the  night  at  inter- 
vals of  10-20  minutes. 

Subways.  There  are  two  underground  electric  railways  (uniform  faref  c). 
The  line  of  ihe  Jnterbcrovgh  Rapid  Transit  Co.  extends  from  the  City  Hail 
fp.  12)  to  S6th  St.,  whence  the  Brf  adway  Branch  goes  on  to  242nd  St.  (Van 
Cortlandt  Park)  and  the  Ltnox  Avenue  Branch  to  Bronx  Park  (p  l:-i).  An 
extension  to  the  S.  from  the  City  Hall  to  the  Battery  {'■^OMXh.  Ferry")  affords 
connectiou  with  Brooklyn  by  means  of  a  tunnel  under  the  East  River. 
—  Tbe  Brooklyn  Rapid  TranHt  Co.  operates  a  lint  which  after  crossirg  v.nder 
the  Ea.'t  River  to  the  Battery  (p.  11)  runs  via  t!ie  Broadway  (p.  11),  Times  Sq. 
(p.  12),  Seventh  Ave,  and  5'9th  St.  to  Long  Island. 

The  '■Hudson  Tube''  (Hudson  &  Manhattan  Railroad)  connects  the  busi- 
ness section  of  the  city  with  the  Pennsylvania  and  other  railways  on  the- 
New  Jersey  side  of  the  Hudson  River  by  two  sets  of  tunnels.  The  down- 
town tunnel  terminates  at  the  Hudson  Terminal  Building,  cor.  of  Church 
St.  and  Fulton  St.;  the  up-town  terminal  is  at  .^ixth  Ave.  and  33rd  St. 
Extensive  additions  to  these  systems  are  in  progress. 

Tramways  (mainly  electric)  traverse  nearly  all  the  avenues  running 
N.  and  S.  and  most  of  the  impoitant  cross-streets  (uniform  fare  5c.).  TLe 
cars  nominally  stop  only  at  the  upper  crossings  going  up,  and  at  the  lower 
crossing?  going  down  town^  —  Motor  Omnibuses  ('stages' ;  fare  10  c.)  run 
from  Washington  Sq.  up  Fifth  Ave.  to  llCth  St..  and  to  Riverside  Drive 
and  Grant  s  tomb  (p.  13j. 
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Cabs.  Besides  3fo(or  Cabs  there  are  aJso  Eorte  Cabs,  Eansomt,  'and 
ffone  Coaches,  all  with  fixed  taiifls.  Beaaonable  hand-luggage  is  free  but 
trunks  are  charged  extra.  —  Some  of  the  railways  have  apecial  cab-services 
at  moderate  rates. 

Various  Excursion  Brakes,  <Sight>Seerng  Automobiles',  and  Steam  Yachts 
afford  an  excellent  method  of  making  a  first  general  acquaintance  with  the 
city.  The  more  adventurous  traveller  may  prefer  a  trip  by  Aeroplane 
round  the  city  (ca.  $  &')  or  out  to  its  environs.  Particulars  on  all  these 
jcrvices  at  the  hotels  and  in  the  newspapers. 

Post  Office,  near  the  Pennsylvania  Station,  open  day  and  night,  on 
Sun.  9-11  a.m.  -,  also  numerous  bUtrict  Stations  and  Sub-Stations  (in  drug- 
gists'' shops).  —  Telegraph  Messages  may  be  sent  from  all  the  chief  hotels. 

Theatres.  Among  the  chief  of  the  numerous  theatres  are  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  Belasco,  Booth,  Casino.  Century,  Criterion,  Eudson,  Lyceum, 
Lyric,  New  Amsterdam,  Park,  and  Sch'-'bert.  The  Hippodrome,  the  Strand 
Theatre,  and  the  Wi-ater  Garden  are  also  prominent  places  of  amusement. 

Tourist  Agents,  Bankers,  etc.  Thos.  Cook  d-  Son,  245  Broadway  (opp. 
City  Hall  Park)  nnd  561  Fifth  Ave.  (cor.  of  4eth  St.);  Raymond  &  Whit- 
comb  Co.,  225  Fifth  Ave.;  American  Express  Co.,  65  Broadway. 

British  Con«ul-General,  Mr.  Henry  Gloster  Armstrong, 

New  York,  the  largest  and  wealthiest  city  of  the  New  "World  and 
the  first  seaport  of  the  world,  "with  ca.  6  million  inhab.  (5,620,048 
in  1920),  representing  almost  every  nationality,  is  situated  on 
New  York  Bay,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Hudson  River  with  East 
River  (comp.  below),  in  40^  42'  N.  lat.  and  74°  0'  W.  long.  It 
comprises  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan,  The  Bronx.  Brooklyn,  Queens, 
and  Richmond,  which  have  a  joint  area  of  327  sq.  M.  ('Greater 
London'  ca.  693  sq.  M.).  Manhattan  or  New  York  proper,  with 
(1920)  2,284,103  inhab.,  consists  mainly  of  the  long  and  narrow 
Manhattan  Island,  which  is  bounded  by  the  Hudson  or  North  River 
on  the  W.  and  the  East  River  on  the  E.,  while  it  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  (Bronx)  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  by  the  Harlem  River  and 
Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek.  The  older  and  lower  part  of  the  city,  irregu- 
larly laid  out,  with  huge  office-buildings  and  'sky-scrapers'  (see 
p.  12),  is  the  chief  seat  of  its  vast  commercial  enterprise  and  wealth. 
Above  13th  St.  the  streets  are  wide  and  laid  out  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  The  handsomest  streets  and  residences  are  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Central  Park  (p.  13).  and  along  the  precipitous  banks  of  the 
Hudson  to  the  W.  and  N.W.  of  that  quarter.  An  excellent  view  of 
the  busy  Harbour  (p.  6)  is  afforded  by  a  trip  in  a  steam  yacht  (see 
above)  or  by  a  walk  along  South  St.  skirting  the  East  River.  — 
New  York  was  founded  by  the  Dutch  in  1624  under  the  name  of 
New  Amsterdam,  and  passed  into  English  possession  40  years  later. 
Greater  New  York,  as  above  described,  was  constituted  in  1897. 

The  most  important  business-street  of  New  York  is  Broadway, 
which  runs  from  Battery  Park  (with  Aquarium\  at  the  S.  end  of 
Manhattan  Island,  to  (5  M.)  Central  Park  (p.  13).  Among  the  chief 
buildings  in  or  near  it,  enumerated  from  S.  to  N.,  are  the  large 
Cnstom  House,  at  its  S.  extremity,  the  huge  Produce  Exchange 
(right);  the  Exchange  Court  Building  (lighty,  the  Manhattan  Life 
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Insurance  Co.  (right);  Empire  Building  (left);  Trinity  Church  (1. : 

1839-46);  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Co.  (r.);  St.  PauVs  Chapel 
(1.),  the  oldest  chnrch-ediflce  in  New  York  (noQ) •,^yooln•orth Build- 
ing (GO  stones,  792  ft.;  superb  *Yiew  from  tower.  50 c):  the  Part 
Row  Building  (30  stories ;  387  ft.),  the  City  Hall,  the  Court  House, 
the  Municipal  Building,  the  Hall  of  Becords.  and  several  large 
Newspaper  Offices,  all  in  or  near  City  Hall  Park  (to  the  right);  the 
Wanamaker  Store  (8Th  St. -10th  St.;  r.);  and  the  attractive  Grace 
Church  {r. ;  cor.  of  11th  St.).  At  14th  St.  Broadway  reaches  *TJnion 
Square,  with  its  statues  and  fine  shops ;  and  at  23rd  St.  it  reaches 
*lIadison  Square,  likewise  embellished  with  statues  and  surrounded 
by  several  buildings ,  including  the  *Appellate  Court  House  (cor. 
of  25th  St."),  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Building,  and,  at  the 
junction  of  Broadway  and  Fifth  Ave.,  the  Flat  Iron  Building,  erected 
on  a  triangular  ground-plan.  Farther  on,  Broadway  passes  numerous 
theatres  and  hotels  (brilliant  electrical  display  at  night)  and  reaches 
Times  Square  (or  Longacre  Square^,  with  the  tall  building  (375  ft.) 
of  the  New  York  Times,  beyond  which  it  is  somewhat  uninteresting. 
Among  the  streets  diverging  from  Broadway  are  Wall  Steeet,  the 
Lombard  Street  of  New  York,  with  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  U.  S.  Sub- 
Treasury ,  and  the  yatlorti^  City  Bank;  Liberty  Street,  with  the  ^'New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  building :  the  busy  Fulton  Street ;  Park  Row,  at  City 
Hall  Park,  leading  to  the  Bowery;  Astor  Place  (v.),  leading  to  the  Mercantile 
Library  and  the  Cooper  Union;  Fotjeteesth  Steeet,  a  busy  shopping-resort, 
with  Tammany  Hall;  and  Twestt-Thied  Steeet.  a  more  fashionable 
ahopping-resort.  containing  the  substanti;il  building  of  the  Yonng  Men's 
Christian  Association.  —  At  Park  Row  starts  the  famous  'Brooklyn  Suspension 
Bridge,  crossing  the  East  River  in  one  main  span  of  1595  ft.  It  commands 
a  splendid  'View  of  Xew  York,  Brooklyn,  and  the  Harbour.  [Farther  up  the 
East  River  are  the  Williamsburg  Bridge,  Manhattan  Bridge  (1910).  Qneensboro 
Bridge  (1909),  and  Hell  Gate  Bridge  (1917),  the  last  an  arch  bridge,  with  a 
single  span  of  ca.  1000  ft.]. 

*Fifth  Avenue,  the  chief  street  in  New  York  from  the  standpoint 
of  wealth  and  fashion,  runs  from  Washington  Square  to  (6  M.)  the 
Harlem  River  (p.  11).  Between  40th  St.  and  42nd  St.  is  the  building 
of  the  *New  York  Public  Library  (1911),  one  of  the  greatest  archi- 
tectural monuments  of  the  city  with  valuable  collections  of  rare  books 
and  MSS.,  pictures,  and  sculptures.  Above  42nd  St.  Fifth  Avenue 
consists  almost  wholly  of  fine  private  houses,  clubs,  and  churches, 
including  the  Synagogue  ofEmanu-El,  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of 
i>t.  Nicholag,  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  (R.  C. :  between  50th  St.  aiid 
5l8t  St.),  a  large  building  ofwhite  marble  (1879),  the  most  important 
ecclesiastical  edifice  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church.  At  59th  St.,  where  Fifth  Avenue  reaches 
Central  Park  (p.  13),  is  a  fine  *Staiue  of  General  Sherman,  by  St. 
Gaudens. 

Other  fine  streets,  running  parallel  with  Fifth  Avenue,  are 
*  Yadison  Avenue,  formerly  vying  with  Fifth  Avenue  as  a  residence- 
street  and  Park  Avenue  containing  many  handsome  charitable  and 
educational  institutions.    At  42nd  St.  Park  Ave.  is  interrupted  by 
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the  Grand  Central  Teiminal,  a  huge  liiiilding,  constructed  of  steel, 
■with  grey  stucco  facades. 

*Central  Park,  occupying  the  centre  of  Manhattan  Island,  be- 
tween 59th  St.  and.  liOth  St.,  covers  840  acres  of  ground  and.  is  very 
beautifully  laid  out.  It  is  adorned  with  numerous  monuments,  the 
most  important  oivf'hic\i.is*Cleopatra''s  Needle,  brought  from  Alexan- 
dria in  1877. 

On  the  W.  side  of  Central  Park,  between  77th  St.  and  81st  St. 
(Sixth  or  Ninth  Ave.  Elevated  R.  R.),  stands  the  *Anierlcan  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  with  highly  interesting  collections  (adm.  daily, 
9-5 ;  fee  on  Mon.  &  Tues.  25  c). 

The  **]H[etropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  on  the  E.  side  of  Central 
Park,  opposite  8'2nd  St.  (Fifth  Ave.  omnibus)  and  near  Cleopatra's 
Needle  (see  above),  should  be  visited  by  every  traveller  in  New  York 
(adm.  daily,  10  to  dusk;  on  Mon.  and  Frld.  25  c.,  at  other  times 
free;  also  on  Mon.  &  Frid.,  8-10  p.m.,  and  on  Sun.  afternoon). 

Among  the  chief  features  of  the  museum  are  the  Cesnola  Collection  of 
Cyprian  Antiquities;  Wie  Ancient  Pictures.,  including  good  examples  of  Rem- 
brandt, Van  Dyck,  Frans  Hals,  Velazquez,  Ruben?,  Van  der  Meer,  and 
Jacob  van  Ruysdael ;  the  Modern  Paintings  of  the  French  (Meissonier,  Detaille, 
Corot,  Rosa  Bonheur,  etc."),  German,  English,  and  American  schools;  the 
J.  P.  Morgan  and  Altman  Collections;  the  Collection  of  Glass;  the  G^r«f^/.- and 
Roman  Antiquities  (Boscoreale  Fiescoes,  Etruscan  Biga);  and  the  Musical 
Instruments. 

*Eiverside  Drive  or  Park,  extending  from  W.  71st  St.  to  W. 
127th  St.  (ca.  3  M.~),  commands  splendid  views  of  the  Hudson. 
Near  the  N.  end  of  the  Drive  is  the  sumptuous  Tomb  of  General 
Ulysses  S.  Grant.  —  Not  far  off  are  Momingside  Heights,  with 
*Colunibia  University  (at  114th  St.-121st  St.;  reached  by  Broad- 
way Subway),  one  of  the  leading  universities  of  America  (14,000 
students).  —  At  the  corner  of  Momingside  Avenue  and  112th  St. 
is  the  Episcopal  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  (still  far  from 
completion). 

The  extensive  *Zoological  Garden  (264  acres),  occupping  the 
S.  part  of  Bronx  Park,  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx  (p.  11),  with 
highly  interesting  collections,  and  the  Botanical  Gardens,  at  the  N. 
end  of  the  park,  may  be  reached  by  the  Subway,  by  the  Third  Ave. 
Elevated  R.B.,  or  by  the  New  York  Central  R.R.  —  Ellis  Island 
(steamer  at  frequent  intervals),  situated  to  the  S.W.  of  Battery  Park 
(p.  11),  contains*  the  immigrant  station  which  is  most  completely 
equipped. 

The  visitor  to  New  York,  with  a  few  days  to  spend,  will  find  many 
other  objects  of  interest  both  in  the  city  itself  and  in  its  environs  (see 
BaedeJcer^s  United  States). 


The  train  starts  from  the  Grand  Central  Temiinal  (see  above), 
crosses  the  i7arZ«mi?ircr  (p.  11).  and  runs  to  the "VT.  to  (10M.)5puj/<cn 
Duyvil,  beyond  which  it  skirts  the  E.  bank  of  the  Hudson  (*View3). 

1* 
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14  M.  Tonkers  (pop.  100,126  in  1920),  a  residential  snburb  of  New 
York;  25  M.  Tarrytoun,  the  tmrial-place  of  Washington  Irving  (d. 
1859);  30  m.  Ossirdng,  formerly  Sing  Sing,  y/iih  the  large  New 
York  State  Prison;  41  M.  PeeksTcill;  58  M.  Fishkill;  73  M.  Pcugh- 
keepsie,  the  seat  of  Vassar  College  (1861 ;  ca.  1100  women-students); 
114  M.  Hudson.  Opposite  rise  the  Catskills.  At  (142  M.)  Rensselaer 
we  cross  the  Hudson. 

143  M,  Albany  (TenEyck;  Hampton;  Kenmore;  Stanuix  Hall), 
the  capital  of  New  York  State,  is  a  thriving  commercial  city  with 
(1920)  113,344  inhabitants.  It  possesses  many  handsome  buildings, 
including  the  Capitol  in  the  French  Renaissance  style  (1867-98; 
restored  after  a  fire  in  1911),  and  retains  much  of  the  character  of 
its  original  Dutch  foundation  (1609).  ~  The  train  now  follows  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Hudson  to  (161  M.)  Mechanicville.  — 181  M.  Saratoga 
Springs  {United  States,  Grand  Vnion,  Worden,  and  many  others), 
formerly  one  of  the  most  noted  inland  watering-places  in  the  United 
States,  with  about  30  saline  mineral  springs  (season,  July  and 
Aug.).  Some  distance  to  the  S.  of  the  Springs  lies  the  battlefield 
of  Saratoga  where  Sir  John  Burgoyne  (p.  15)  surrendered  to  the 
Americans  (1777).  —  Beyond  Saratoga  the  train  runs  to  the  N.E., 
crossing  the  Hudson  again  at  (1 98  M.)  Fort  Edward,  whence  a  branch- 
line  runs  to  (14  M.)  Lake  George  Statlcn,  at  the  head  of  Lake  George. 
—  220  M.  Whitehall,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  *Iake  Champlain  (area 
ca.  500  sq.  M.),  which  communicates  wi»h  the  Hudson  by  the  Cham- 
plain  Canal  and  with  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  Richelieu  (see  below). 
We  now  follow  the  W.  bank  of  the  lake.  242  M.  Fort  Ticonderoga , 
the  junction  of  a  line  to  (5  M.)  Baldwin,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  George, 
and  the  starting-point  of  the  Lake  Champlain  steamers.  At  (259  M.) 
Pert  Henry  the  Adirondack  Mts.  are  seen  to  the  left.  270  M.  Westport; 
297  M.  Port  Kent,  the  junction  of  a  line  to  the  (3  M.)  wonderful 
*Ausahle  Charm.  —  307M.  Bluff  Point  Station,  forthe  large  and  finely 
^.ttei-v.^* Hotel  Champlain  (200  ft.),  commandingly  situated  on  Bluff 
Point,  overlooking  Lake  Champlain. 

310  M.  Plattsburg  (Fouquet  Ho., -Wither  ill),  a  town  of  (1920) 
10,909  inhab.,  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  is  a  convenient 
point  for  excursions  on  that  lake  and  is  also  one  of  the  gateways 
to  the  Adirondacks.  —  Our  line  now  leaves  Lake  Champlain.  319  M. 
West  Chazy  is  the  junction  of  an  alternative  route  to  Montreal. 

At  (334  M.)  Eouse's  Point  (Montgomery,  Nev)  Holland  Ho.),  at 
the  N.  end  of  Lake  Champlain,  we  enter  the  Province  of  Quebec 
(p.  157)  in  the  Dominicn  of  Canada  (custom-house  examination  of 
hand-baggage).  We  now  lun  over  the  tracks  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Richelieu  (see  above).  The  country 
traversed  is  a  flat  alluvial  plain.  340  M.LacoZ?«  (Windsor Ho.,  $21/2). 

357  M.  St.  John's,  oi  StJecn  (St.  John's,  from  $31/2;  Windsor, 
National,  from  $  3 ;  Canada,  from  $ 2;  Rail. Restaurant;  U.S. Consul), 
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on  the  Rlchelien,  is  a  quaint  French-looking  little  town  of  8300  in- 
hab.,  with  some  mannfactnres  and  a  local  trade  in  grain,  produce, 
and  lumber.  It  was  at  one  time  of  considerable  importance  as  a  forti- 
fied post  commanding  the  line  of  approach  by  the  Champlain  Valley, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  chief  bases  of  supply  for  the  troops  of  Carleton 
and  Burgoyne  (comp.  pp.  14,  20)  in  the  campaigns  of  1776-7.  The 
grass-grown  fortifications  and  the  old  colonial  houses  contribute  to 
its  picturesqueness.  The  railway  line  from  St.  John's  to  (16  M.)  La- 
prairie  (p.  145),  the  first  in  Canada,  was  opened  in  1836.  364  M. 
UAcadie  (p.  47);  372  M.  Brosseau  Junction;  376  M.  Ranelagh  or 
Golf  Links;  378  M.  St.  Lambert  (see  p.  145),  an  important  railway 
junction.  The  train  now  crosses  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  Victoria 
Bridge  (see  p.  144)  and  sweeps  round  to  the  left,  passing  the  sub- 
urban stations  of  (381  M.)  Point  St.  Charles  and  (332  M.)  St.  Henri. 
384  M.  Montreal  (Bonaventure  Station),  see  p.  131. 


b.  Vi&  Troy,  Rutland,  and  Burlington. 

396  M.  ^^'bw  York  Central  &  Hudson  Rivbe  Railroad  to  (148  M.) 
Troy  in  4-5  hrs. ;  Boston  <fe  Maine  R.  R.  thence  to  (30  M.)  W/iite  Creek  in 
IVs  hr. ;  Rutland  R.  R.  thence  to  (188  M.)  St.  John's  in  6V2  hrs. ;  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  thence  to  (,30  M.)  Montreal  in  3/^  hr.  (through-trains  in 
12-13  hrs.  5  fare  $  14.16,  sleeper  $  4.50}. 

From  New  York  to  (142  M.)  Rensselaer,  see  R.  2  a. 

148  M.  Tvoy  (Rensselaer ;  Fifth  Avenue;  Mansion  Eo.)^  is  a  busy 
industrial  city  with  (1920)  72,013  inhab.  and  the  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute,  and  also  an  important  railway  centre.  It  lies  at  the 
head  of  the  steam-navigation  of  the  Huison  which  is  here  joined  by 
the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal.  This  canal,  a  reconstruction 
(1905-18;  ca.  342  M.  long)  of  the  old  Erie  Canal  (1825),  connects 
with  Lake  Erie  (p.  232),  running  from  Troy  W.  to  Tonawanda  (p.  226). 

Our  train  here  turns  to  the  right  (N.E.)  and  runs  over  the 
Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.  to  (178  M.)  White  Creek.  We  then  run  towards 
the  N.,  with  the  Green  Mts.  at  some  distance  to  the  right.  202  M. 
Manchester,  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Equinox  (3816  ft.);  233  M.  Rutland 
(Berwick;  Rail.  Restaurant),  in  the  centre  of  the  marble-quarries 
of  Vermont.  Farther  on,  views  of  the  Green  Mts.  are  obtained  to 
the  right.  —  300  M.  Burlington  ( Vermont ;  Van  Ness  Ho. ;  Sherwood). 
the  chief  city  of  Vermont,  with  (1920)  22,779  inhab.  and  a  large 
lumber-trade,  is  finely  situated  on  the  E.  bank  of  Lake  Champlain. 
The  University  of  Vermont  here  is  attended  by  ca.  850  students. 

To  the  N.  of  Burlington  the  line  crosses  the  beautiful  islands  of 
Lake  Champlain,  with  the  aid  of  long  embankments.  314  M.  South 
Hero ;  318  M.  Grand  Isle ;  325  M.  North  Hero.  The  line  now  returns 
to  the  mainland.  333  M.  Isle  La  Motte.  At  (337  M.)  Alburgh  hand- 
baggage  is  examined  by  the  Canadian  custom-house  offloers.  A  little 
farther  on  we  enter  Quebec  (p.  157)  and  run  along  the  E.  bank  of 
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the  Richelieu  (p.  14).  343  M.  Noyan  is  the  junction  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  to  Ottawa  and  of  the  Quebec  Southern  Railway  to 
St.  Hyacinthe  (see  p.  149).  346  M.  Clarenceville.  At  (365  M.) 
Iberville,  the  junction  of  a  line  to  St.  Hyacinthe  (p.  149).  we  cross  the 
Richelieu  to  (366  M.)  St.  Johns  (p.  14),  where  we  join  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway.  —  Hence  to  — 

396  M.  Montreal  (Windsor  Street  Station),  see  p.  47. 

c.  Yik  the  Connecticut  Valley. 

450  M.  Xnn-  YoEK,  Xew  Havex,  <fe  Haktfoed  Railroad  to  (136  M.) 
Springfield  in  SVi-iVi  1^?.;  Coxxecticct  <fe  Passcmpsig  Division  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  R.R.  thence  to  (50  31.)  South  Vernon  in  1V4-2  hrs.;  Centkal 
Veemo^t  E.R.  thence  to  (iO  M.)  Bratileboro  in  Vs-lVi  ^^-'i  Conseoticct 
RivEB  Division  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.R.  thence  to  (63  M.)  White  Eiver 
Junction  in  2-21/2  trs. ;  Centeal  Vebmont  R.  R.  thence  to  (16 i  M.)  St.  John's 
in  5-6  h.rs. ;  Gband  Tbcnk  Railway  thence  to  (27  M.)  Montreal  in  s/i-l  hr. 
(throngh-fure  $15.81,  sleeper  $3,755  express  from  New  York  lo  Montreal  in 
I41/4-I0  hrs.). 

The  train  starts  from  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  (p.  13),  crosses 
the  Harlem^  and  farther  on  runs  to  the  N.E.,  skirting  Long  Island 
Sound.  28  M.  Greenwich^  in  Connecticut ;  33  M.  Stamford;  56  M. 
Bridgeport,  with  (1920)  143.538  inhab.  and  important  manufactures 
of  sewing-machines.  —  73  M.  New  Haven  (Xew  Hotel  Garde;  Taft: 
Yolk;  Rail.  Restaurant),  the  largest  city  (161519  inhab.  in  1920) 
in  Connecticut,  with  a  considerable  trade  and  numerous  manu- 
factures, is  well  known  as  the  seat  of  Yale  University  (1701 ;  ca. 
2550  students).  —  110  M.  Hartford  {*Allyn  Ho.;  Highland  Court: 
Dillon  Court:  Rail.  Restauraiit^  on  the  navigable  Connecticut  River 
(see  below),  the  capital  of  Connecticut,  with  (1920)  138,036  inhab., 
has  a  handsome  Capitol  and  other  public  buildings.  —  136  M. 
Springfield  (KirnhaU:  Hhjhland;  Worthy:  Rail.  Restaurant),  an  in- 
dustrial city  of  Massachusetts,  with  (1920)  129,563  inhab.,  is  best 
known  for  the  rifles  made  in  the  V.  S.  Ar<enal  here. 

Our  train  now  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  line  to  Boston  and 
ascends  the  beautiful  *Valley  of  the  Connecticut  (views  mainly  to 
the  right).  144  M.  Holyoke,  with (1920)  60,203  inhab.  and  important 
paper-mills;  153  M.  Northampton,  the  seat  ofiSm/fftCoZic^e  (1871;  ca. 
2000  women-students).  186  M.  SouihVernon,  in  Vermont;  196  M. 
Bratileboro.  At  (220 M.)  Bellous Falls  (Rail.  Restaurant;  comp.p.  18) 
we  cross  the  Connecticut,  recrossing  it  at  (245  M.)  Windsor.  —259  M. 
White  River  Junction  (Rail.  Restaurant),  junction  of  an  alternative 
route  to  Montreal  via  Wells  River  (p.  19)  and  Newport  (see  R.  3c) 
and  of  the  line  to  Qutlec  (see  R.  4). 

Our  line  (Central  Vermont  R.Pv.)  ascends  the  picturesque  "^Valley 
of  the  White  River,  which  flows  through  the  Green  Mt*.  From 
(323  M.)  Montpelier  Junction  a  short  branch-line  runs  to  Montpelier 
(7,125  inhab.  in  1920),  the  capital  of  Vermont.  —  333  U.  Water- 
bury  is  a  good  centre  for  excursions  among  the  Green  Mt$.   Farther 
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on,  Lake  Champlain  (p.  14)  conies  into  sight  on  the  left.  —  355  M. 
Essex  Junction;  379  M.  St.  Albans  (Rail.  Restaurant) ;  393 M.  High- 
gate  Springs.  A  little  farther  ou  we  enter  Quebec  (p.  157).  Beyond 
(405  M.)  Stanbridge  (p.  20)  we  see  the  Rougemont  and  Beloeil  Mis. 
(p.  145)  to  the  right,  rising  as  isolated  masses  from  a  level  plain. 
Crossing  the  wide  Richelieu  (*Yiew8  to  right  and  left)  at  (423  M.) 
St.  Johns,  we  join  the  route  described  at  pp.  14,  15  (G.  T.  R.). 
450  M.  Montreal  (Bonaventure  Station),  see  p.  131. 

d.  Vifi.  Utica  and  the  Adirondacks. 

469  M.  New  York  Centbal  &  Hcdsos  Riteb  Raileoad  in  about  15  hra. 
(fare  S  17.01).  —  This  route  crosses  the  Adirondacks  and  forms  a  convenient 
approach  to  many  points  in  that  district.  Travellers  may  also  approach 
Montreal  during  summer  by  steamer  from  BeauharnoU  (see  below),  descend- 
ing the  St.  Lawrence  (see  p.  218). 

From  New  York  to  (143  M.)  Albany^  see  R.  2a.  "We  now  turn 
to  the  left  (W.)  and  leave  t\iQ Hudson.  146  M.  West  Albany;  160  M. 
Schenectady,  an  industrial  town  with  (19 20)  88,  723  inhahitants.  We 
ascend  the  smiling  *Mohawk  Valley,  with  the  Xew  York  State  Barge 
Canal  (see  p.  15).    217  M.  Little  Falls,  in  a  romantic  gorge. 

At  (238  M.^UticSk  (Utica: Rail.  Restaurant),  a  cheese-making  town 
with  (1920)  94,156  inhab.,  our  line  diverges  to  the  right  from  the 
Buffalo  line  and  runs  N.W.,  across  theW.  side  of  the  Adirondack 
Wilderness.  255  M.  Trenton  Falls  (Hotel  Trenton),  with  a  series  of 
flue  *Waterfalls.  —  290  M.  Fulton  Chain,  the  junction  of  a  line  to 
the  Fulton  Lakes;  295  M.  Clearwater,  the  junction  of  a  line  to 
Raquette  Lake  and  Blue  Mountain  Lake;  346  M.  Tapper  Lake  (see 
p.  19  T),  IV2  M.  from  Tapper  Lake  V'i^iaye  (Waukesha ;  Altamont; 
Iroquois);  360 M.  Saranac  Inn  Station.  From  (364 M.)  Lake  Clear  a 
branch-line  runs  to  (5  M.)  Saranac  Lake  and  (15  M.JLafec  Placid. 
368  M.  Paul  SmitVs';  380  M.  Loon  Lake. 

At  (405  M.)  Malone  the  train  crosses  the  Rutland  R.R.  and  con- 
tinues to  ran  towards  the  N.  Beyond  (413  M.)  Constable  we  enter 
Quebec  (^.\bl).  A^SM..  Huntingdon.  At  (435  M.)  Valley  field  (^comi). 
p.  204:  Larocquello.,  New  Windsor,  from  $3),  a  busy  little  industrial 
town  (10,000 inhab.)  and  seat  of  a  R.G.  bishop,  we  reach  the  St.  Law- 
rence^ along  the  S.  bank  of  which  we  now  run  to  the  right.  448  M. 
Beauharnois  (comp.  above  and  p.  220).  At  (456  M.)  Chateauguay 
the  French  Canadian  militia  under  Col.  de  Salaberry  gained  an  im- 
portant victory  over  the  Americans  in  1813  (battlefield  marked  by  a 
monument  erected  in  1895).  461  M.  Adirondack  Junction  (see  p.  47). 

469  M.  Montreal  (Windsor  Street  Station),  see  p.  131. 

3.  From  Boston  to  Montreal. 

a.  Via,  Rutland  and  Burlington. 
330  M.  Boston  &  Maine  Raileoad  (Fitchbubg  Division)  from  Boston 
to  (114  M.)  Bellows  Falls  in  3V>-4  hrs.;  Rutland  Raileoad  thence  to  (186  M.) 
St.  John's  in  6V2-63/4  hrs. ;  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  thence  to  (30  M.)  3fon'- 
real  in  1  hr.  (through-fare  $  12.04-,  parlor-car  $2V4i  sleeper  $  S^/,). 
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Soston  [Copley- Plaza,  Somerset,  Touraine,  Brunswick,  Lenox, 
etc.),  at  the  head  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  about  200  M.  to  the  N.E.  of 
New  York,  is  the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  with  748,060  inhab.  in  1920 , 
and  the  second  seaport  in  the  United  States.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
(1630)  and  most  interesting  cities  in  the  United  States,  well  known 
for  its  literary  associations  (Longfellow,  Emerson,  Lowell,  Whittier). 

Among  the  sights  of  Boston  which  even  the  mo3t  hurried  traveller 
should  not  omit  are  the  State  Souse,  the  Old  State  Houte ,  Faneuil  Eall^ 
the  Old  South  Meeting  House,  Trinity  Church,  the  Public  Library,  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Fenway  Court  (Gardner  Art  Collection),  the  STuiw  Monu- 
ment, the'  Common,  and  the  Old  Granary  Burial  Ground.  Those  who  have- 
a  little  more  time  should  include  the  handsome  residence-quarters  of  the 
Back  Bay,  and  the  neighbouring  city  of  Cambridge  (109,694  inhab.  in  1920j, 
with  Harvard  University,  the  oldest  (1636),  richest,  and  most  famous  of 
American  seats  of  learning  (ca.  5500  students),  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  (1861:  ca.  3CO0  students),  and  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery.  Boston 
Harbour,  with  its  numerous  islands,  is  likewise  well  worth  seeing.  —  For 
details,  see  Baedeker's  United  States. 

On  leaving  Boston,  the  train  crosses  the  Charles,  affording  a  view 
(right)  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  commemorating  the  battle  of  June 
17th,  1775.  —  10  M.  Waltham,  with  a  large  watch-factory;  20  M. 
Concord  (Colonial),  sacred  for  its  associations  with  Hawthorne, 
Emerson,  and  other  men  of  letters;  50  M.  Fitchburg,  on  the  Nashua 
River.  Farther  on,  Mt.  Wachusett  (2103  ft.)  rises  to  the  S.  Near  ;82  M.) 
Troy,  Mt.  Monadnock  (3186  ft.)  is  seen  to  the  right.    92  M.  Keene. 

From  (114  M.)  Bellows  Falls  (p.  16)  we  run  to  the  N.W.  to  (167  M.) 
Rutland  (p.  15)  and  ("234  M.)  Burlington  (p.  15).  Hence  to  — 

330  M.  Montreal  (Windsor  Street  Station),  see  K.  2b. 

b.  Vifi.  Lowell  and  Concord. 

33i  M.  Boston  &  Maine  Kailkoad  to  (143  31.)  White  River  Junction 
in  43/4  hrs.  i  Centkal  Vermont  Eailwat  thence  to  (16i  M.)  St.  John''«  in 
5V4-6V2  hrs.;  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway  thence  to  (27  M)  Montreal  in  ^j\-l  hr. 
(fares,  see  p.  II). 

Boston,  see  above.  We  cross  the  Charles  and  run  towards  the 
N.W.  26  M.  Lowell(St.  Charles,  Merrimac),  one  of  the  chief  industrial 
cities  of  America  (woollen  goods,  etc.;  pop.  112.759),  is  the  birth- 
place of  Whistler  (1834-1903).  39  M.  Nashua  (Eail.  Restaurant),  in 
New  Hampshire;  56  M.  Manchester  (Orrington;  Manchester;  Rail. 
Restaurant),  a  cotton -making  city  (78,384  inhab.);  74  M.  Concord 
(Eagle;  Rail.  Restaurant ,  the  capital  of  New  Hampshire  .22,167  inhab. . 

143  M.  White  River  Junction  (Rail.  Restaurant),  and  thence  to  — 

334  M.  Montreal  (Bonaventure  Station),  see  R.  2  c. 

c.  Vii  Concord,  Flymoutli,  Wells  Eiver,  and  Newport. 

840  M.  Boston  &  Maine  Railkoad  to  (232  M.)  Newport  in  S-SVahrs.; 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  thence  to  (108  M.)  Montreal  in  31/2  hrs.  (fares, 
see  p.  17).  —  This  route  runs  via  Lake  Winnipesaukee  and  also  forms  one 
of  the  approaches  to  the   TFTiite  Mis.  (views  to  the  right). 

Montreal  is  also  reached  from  Newport  by  the  Maine  Central  Railroad 
via  Stamtead,  Lennoxville,  and  Sherbrooke  (comp.  R.  4). 
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From  Boston  to(74M.)  Concord,  see  R.  3  b.  Our  line  now  crosses 
the  Merrimac  and  runs  towards  the  N.  103  M.  Ldkeport,  at  the  head 
of  an  inlet  of  *Lake  Winnipesaukee,  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to 
(17  M.)  Alton  Bay,  one  of  the  favourite  resorts  on  that  lake.  Farther 
on  we  skirt  the  W.  bays  of  Lake  Winnipesaukee.  108  M.  Weirs  is 
another  popular  summering-place.  112  M.  Meredith  is  5  M.  from 
Centre  Harbor,  perhaps  the  pleasantest  point  on  Lake  Winnipesaukee. 
—  126  M.  Plymouth.  (Plymouth  Inn)  is  the  starting-point  of  the 
line  to  (21  M.)  North  \Voodstock,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  "^Franconia 
Notch  (White  Mts.).  Farther  on,  Mt.  Moosilauke  (4810  ft.)  is  cons- 
picuous to  the  right.  —  168  M.  Wells  River  (Rail.  Restaurant),  on 
the  Connecticut,  situated  in  Vermont,  is  the  junction  for  Lines  to 
Montpelier  (p.  16)  and  the  White  Mts.  Beyond  (180  M.)  Bamet  we 
ascend  along  the  Passumpsic,  crossing  the  stream  repeatedly.  — 188  M. 
St.  Johnsbury,  the  junction  of  lines  to  Fabyans  and  the  White  Mts. 
(comp.  R.  3  d)  and  to  Maquam,  on  Lake  Champlain. 

232  M.  Newport  (689  ft.;  Newport  Ho.;  Phoenix;  see  also  p.  21), 
with  4976  inhab.,  is  prettily  situated  at  the  head  (S.  end)  of  Lahe 
Memphremagog  and  is  a  good  centre  for  excursions.  Good  view  of 
the  lake  fiom  Prospect  Hill.  Jay  Peak  (4018  ft.),  12  M.  to  the  W., 
commands  a  wide  prospect. 

•Lake  Memphremagog  ('beautiful  water';  682  ft.),  a  lovely  sheet  of 
water,  30  M.  long  and  1-4  M.  wide,  lies  one-fifth  in  Vermont  and  four-fifths 
(28  sq.  M.)  in  Quebec.  It  is  enclosed  by  rocky  shores  and  wooded  hills,  and 
its  waters  abound  in  lake-trout  (jSaJmo  eonnnis),  pickerel,  perch,  and  bass. 

A  small  steamer  plies  daily  between  Newport  (see  above)  and  Magog^ 
at  the  K".  end  of  the  lake  (there  and  back  6  hrs.)-  Passing  Indian  Point, 
we  cross  the  Canadian  line  near  Province  Island.  On  the  W.  (left)  shore 
is  Bear  Mountain.  We  stop  (1.)  at  (12  M.)  the  foot  of  the  prominent  Owl's 
Head  Mountain  (3270  ft.),  which  is  ascended  hence  in  2  hrs.,  by  a  somewhat 
steep  trail.  The  'View  includes,  on  a  clear  day,  Montreal  and  the  Green, 
White,  and  Adirondack  Mts.  Opposite  Owls  Head  lies  Skinner''s  Island,  with 
a  'Smugglers'  cave'.  Farther  on,  the  steamer  passes  Long  Island  and  calls  at 
some  small  landings.  On  the  E.  shore  are  the  country-houses  of  several 
wealthy  Montrealers,  and  on  the  W,  rises  Mt.  Elephantis,  resembling  a  sleep- 
ing elephant,  Georgeville  (Cedar  Clifl's),  on  the  E.  bank,  20  M.  from  New- 
port, is  a  quiet  watering-place.  Directly  opposite  rises  the  bold  and  forbid- 
ding Gibraltar  Point,  with  KnowVon's  Landing  just  beyond,  at  the  mouth  of 
SargenVs  Bay.  About  10  M.  farther  on,  beyond  Bryanfs  Landing  and  the 
Three  Sisters,  the  steamer  reaches  Magog  (Grand  Central,  from  $  3;  pop. 
4500),  a  small  industrial  town  (textiles,  etc),  at  the  N.  end  of  the  lake, 
at  its  outlet  through  the  Magog  River.  Magog  affords  good  fishing  quarters 
and  is  connected  by  railway  (C. P.B,)  with  (18  M.)  Sherbrooke  (p.  46). 
Mt.  Orford  (4500  ft.)',  5  M,  to  the  N.,  affords  a  good  view  of  the  Canadian 
pine-forests  to  the  N.  and  W. 

Beyond  Newport  our  line  runs  towards  the  N.W.,  following  the 
valley  of  the  Missisquoi  and  entering  Quebec  (p.  157)  beyond  (246  M.) 
North  Troy  (p.  47).  Beyond  (255  M.)  Glenton  we  re-enter  Vermont. 
Jay  Peak  (see  above)  rises  to  the  left.  At  (263  M.)  Rich  ford,  the  junc- 
tion of  a  line  to  St.  Albans,  we  turn  to  the  N.  and  finally  leave  Ver- 
mont. At  (274  M.)  Enlaugra  we  turn  towards  the  W.,  the  line  in  a 
straight  direction  going  on  to  (59  M.)  Drummond'AUe  (p.  148)  via 
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(12  M.)  Foster  (p.  47).  —  290  M.  Brookport  (sae  p.  47).  297  M. 
Farnham  (Montcalm,  frora  $  3  :  Rail.  RestaurantJ,  on  the  Yamasha, 
a  manufacturing  centre  with  3560  inhab.  and  a  Dominion  experi- 
mental static.!,  is  an  important  railway-jnnctioii  (see  below). 

Ffioii  Faexhasi  to  Chamblt  and  Moxteeal,  39  M.,  Central  Vermont 
Railwai/  in  I'/a  lir.  —  Beyond  (7  M.)  St.  Brigide  we  see  (r.)  Shefford  Ml. 
(1725  h.)  and  i'amaska  AIt.\iilO  ft.)  and  (1.)  if!.  Johnson  or  Mc-nnoir  lilo  ft.  i, 
all  three,  like  Beloeil  Mt.  (p.  145).  composed  of  igneous  rock  and  belonging 
to  the  -Monteregian  Hills'  (p.  sxxix).  From  (14  M.)  Afarieville  (pop.  1900) 
a  line  runs  E.  to  (9  M.)  St.  Ciiaire  (  Robidoux.  S  3j  via  (5  M.)  Rougenwnt. 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  that  name  (1250  ft.),  ^''ear  (19  ^.)  Chambly  Canton 
we  cross  the  Richelieu,  obtaininz  a  good  view  of  the  St.  Louis  Rapids.  — 
20  M.  Chambly  <  Grand,  from  $  2),  on  an  expansion  of  the  Richelieu,  was 
the  site  of  one  of  three  forts  erected  by  the  Marquis  de  Tracy  (p.  135)  in  1665 
against  the  Iroquois.  This  wooden  fort  was  replaced  in  1709  by  a  stone 
fort,  the  ruins  of  which  are  seen  to  the  right  as  tae  train  leaves  the  station. 
Chambly  Fort  was  captured  by  the  Continental  troops  in  1775.  Later  it 
was  regularly  garrisoned,  and  in  1776-7  it  formed  one  of  the  chief  bases 
for  the  troops  of  Carleton  and  Burgoyne  (comp.  p.  15).  The  fort  was  finally 
abandoned  in  188S.  Chambly  contains  a  bronze  statue,  by  L.  P.  He'bert,  of 
Col.  de  Salaherry  (see  p.  17).  Electric  tramway  to  Montreal,  see  p.  132.  — 
32  M.  St.  Lambert.,  and  thence  to  (39  M.)  Montreal,  see  p.  15. 

Other  lines  run  from  Farnham  to  (63  M.)  Sherbrooke  (see  p.  43),  to 
(14  31.)   Si'.iuhridgt  (p.  17).  to  (25  31.)  Si.  Hyacinihe  (p.  149),  etc. 

For  the  rest  of  the  route  to  (810  M.)  St.  John's  and  — 

340  M.  Montreal  (Windsor  Street  Station;  p.  181),  s?e  R.  10. 

d.  Via.  Portsmouth  and  North  Conway. 

364  M.  Bosios  &:  Maine  Raileoad  to  (Ul  31.)  Intervale  in  S-SVz  hrs.  ; 
Maike  Central  Raileoad  thence  to  (70  M.)  St.  Johnsburu  in  3'/*  hrs. ; 
Boston  &  Maine  Raileoad  thence  to  (45  M.)i\'eu>j? or;  in  I1/2-2  hrs. ;  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  thence  to  (108  M.)  Mo^n'real  in  31/2  hrs.  (through-fare 
$  15.37).  —  This  line  forms  the  shortest  approach  to  the  White  Mts.  and  is 
also  one  of  the  regular  routes  to  Lake  Winnipesaukee. 

Boston,  see  p.  18.  The  line  crosses  the  Charles  and  runs  to  the 
N.,  near  the  sea.  1'2  M.  Lynn,  a  well-known  shoe-ruauufacturing 
town  (99,148  inhah.  in  1920);  16  M.  Salem,  a  quaint  old  New  Eng- 
land town,  the  scene  of  the'Wit^-hcraft  Delusion'  of  1692;  18  M. 
Beverly,  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Manchester,  Gloucester,  and  other 
points  on  the  beautiful  ^Xorth  Shore';  37  M.  Newburyport ;  47  M. 
Hampton,  in  New  Hampthire,  for  Hampton  Beach;  49  M.  North 
Hampton,  for  Rye  Beach. 

57  M.  Portsmouth  (Rockingham;  Rail.  Restaurant),  a  quaint 
old  seaport  (pop.  13,569  in  1920).  The  peace  between  Russia  and 
Japan  was  signed  here  on  Sept.  5th.  1905.  —  At  (67  M.)  Jewett 
our  line  diverges  to  the  left  (W.l  from  that  to  St.  John  (R.  8).  80  M. 
Rochester.  From  (98  M.)  Sanbomville  a  line  runs  to  (12  M.)  Wolfe- 
horough,  on  Lake  Winnipesaukee  fp.  19).  Farther  on  the  Ossipee  and 
Sandwich  Mts.  are  seen  to  the  left.  135  M.  Conway.  —  140  M.  North 
Conway  (Kearsarge  Ho.),  a  favourite  resort  on  the  S.  margin  of  the 
White  Mts.,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  frequented  districts  in 
New  England.    To  the  left  rises  Moat  Mt.  (3195  ft.),  to  the  right  Mt. 
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Kearsarge  (3270  ft.)  14i  M.  /nfcrvaic  (Intervale) ,  another  noted 
summer  resort.  —  From  (145  M.)  Glen  Station  coaches  run  to  (3  M.) 
Jackson.  Beyond  (151  M.)  Bartlett  the  line  bends  to  the  N.W.  and 
enters  the  famous  *Crawford  or  White  Mt.  Notch ,  a  narrow  defile 
flanked  by  lofty  mountains.  165  M.  *  Craw  ford  House,  a  favourite 
resort  at  the  other  end  of  the  Notch.  169  M.  Bretton  Woods,  the 
station  for  the  large  *Mount  Washington  Hotel  At  (170  M.)  Fabyan's 
(Fabyan  Ho.)  we  connect  with  the  railway  to  the  summit  of  *Mt. 
Washington  (6293  ft.),  tho  highest  mountain  in  New  England. 
174  M.  Tu-in  Mountain,  the  junction  of  the  line  to  Bethlehem  and 
the  Profile  House. 

Beyond  (180  M.)  Quebec  Junction,  where  the  Quebec  (Upper 
Coos)  Division  of  the  Maine  Central  K.R.  diverges  to  the  right  (see 
R.  9b),  our  line  goes  on  to  (187  M.)  Scott's  Junction,  (190  M.)  Lunen- 
burg, and  (211  M.)  St.  Johnsbury.    Thence  to  — 

364  M.  Montreal  (Windsor  Street  Station),  see  E.  3  c. 


4.  From  New  York  to  Q,uebec  via  Springfield. 

548  M.  New  Yokk,  New  Haven,  &  Hartfoed  Raileoad  to  (136  M.) 
Springfield  in  3»/2-4Vi  hrs. ;  Boston  &  Maine  E.  E.  thence  to  (109  M.)  Windsor 
in  4  hrs. ;  Centbal  Veemont  R.  R.  theuce  to  (14  M.J  White  River  Junciion 
in  1/2  hr.  •,  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.  theuce  to  (145  M.)  Sherhrooke  in  43/4-6V4  hrs. ; 
Quebec  Central  Railway  thence  to  (144  M.)  Quebec  in  51/2  hrs.  (in  all 
I8V2-2I  hrs.-,  through-fare  $  19.70). 

Passengers  may  also  proceed  to  Quebec  via  Boston  (see  E.  5). 

.  From  New  York  to  (259  M.)  White  River  Junction,  see  R.  2c. 
Farther  on  we  continue  to  follow  the  Connecticut  River  to  (300  M.) 
Wells  River  (p.  16).    Thence  to  (367  M.)  Newport,  see  R.  3  c. 

Our  line  now  diverges  from  the  route  to  Montreal  and  bends 
towards  the  N.E.  A  glimpse  of  Lake  Memphremagog  (p.  19)  is  seen 
to  the  left.  We  enter  Quebec  (p.  157).  370  M.  Beebe  Junction  (Can. 
custom-house ;  U.  S.  Cons.  Agent),  for  (4  M.)  Stanstead,  with  a  Wes- 
leyan  college  (1872;  330  students).  —  392  M.  North  Hatley  (Fleas- 
ant  View,  Connawjht,  from  $31/2;  Valley,  $21/2;  boarding-houses),  a 
village  on  Lake  Massawippi  (14 M.  long),  is  much  visitei  in  summer. 
Its  attractions  include  beautiful  drives  round  the  lake,  canoeing, 
fishing,  and  a  good  golf-course.  —  401  M.  Lennoxville,  see  p.  46. 

From  (404  M.)  Sherbrooke  (see  p.  46)  we  follow  the  Quebec 
Central  Railway  to  Quebec.  Most  of  the  country  traversed  is  heavily 
timbered  and  scantily  peopled.  —  414  M.  Ascot;  420  M.  East  Angus, 
with  3500  inhab.  and  pulp- mills.  428  M.  Dudswell  Junction  (RaU. 
Restaurant;  comp.  p.  26").  ASfM.  Marbleton,  with  lime-pits  and 
marble  -  quarries.  At  (440  M.)  Weedon  copper  sulphide  ores  are 
mined.  451  M.  Garthby,  on  Lake  Aylmer  (8  sq.  M.)  ;  461  M.  Coleraine. 
■ —  At  (471  M.)  Thetford  Mines  (Commercial,  from  $  3),  a  mining  and 
industrial  town  with  7500  inhab.,  are  famous  asbestos-mines  (comp. 
p.  158).  —  Many  characteristic  French  villages  are  passed,  with 
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red-roofed  houses  and  prominent  dmrctes.  From  (492  M.)  Tring 
Junction  a  line  runs  to  Lake  Megantic  (p.  46),  and  from  (504  M.) 
Valley  Junction  another  runs  to  (78  M.)  Lake  Frontier  (p.  94j  via 
(15  M)  Beauceville.  Our  line  now  for  a  time  follows  the  Chaudiere 
vaUey,  the  route  by  which  Benedict  Arnold  reached  Quebec  in  1775 
(p.  157).  526  M.  St.  Anselme  (p.  96),  in  the  Etehemin  Valley;  542  M. 
Harlaka  Junction  (p.  95).  From  (547  M.)  Levis  we  are  ferried 
across  the  St.  Lawrence  to  (548  M.)  Quebec  (see  p.  150). 


5.  From  Boston  to  Quebec. 

415  M.  Boston  <fe  Maine  Bailboad  to  (271  M.)  Shfrbrocke  in  10-11  lirs.  ; 
Qlebec  Central  Eailwat  thence  to  (144  II.)  Quebec  in  5V2  hrs.  (in  all 
151/2-161/2  hrs.). 

From  Boston  to  (234  M.)  Newport,  see  R.  3c;  thence  to 
(415  M.)  Quebec,  see  R.  4. 


6.  From  New  York  to  Toronto. 

529  M-  New  Yosk  Cenibal  &  Hudson  Eiveb  Eaileoad  to  (446  M.) 
Niagara  Falls  in  9-lGi/2lirs. ;  Grand  Tecnk  Eailwat  thence  to  (83  M.)  Toronto 
in  23/4-31/2  hrs.  (in  all  11V4-19V2  hrs.;  through-fare  $  20.06  ^  sleeper  $41/2). 

Alternative  routes  to  Xia^ara  Falls  axe  offered  by  the  Wat  Shore,  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna,  d-  Western,  the  Erie,  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
tcctys,  all  of  which  are  described  in  Baedeker's  United  States.  A  pleasant 
alternative  route  from  Niagara  Falls  to  Toronto  is  afforded  by  the  steamer 
across  the  Lake  of  Ontario  (see  E.  48  a). 

From  New  York  to  (238  M.)  Vtica,  see  R.  2d.  —  Our  line  con- 
tinues to  run  towards  the  W.  251  M.  Eome  (pop.  26,341  in  1920), 
with  iron  and  brass  manufactures.  Beyond  i290M.)  Sjx&cnBe  (  Yates ; 
Onandaga;  Rail.  Restaurant),  a  thriving  Industrial  city  of  (1920) 
171,717  iuhab.  and  the  seat  of  Syracuse  University  (1870;  ca.  3150 
stuients),  we  see  (1.)  the  steel  'towers'  of  the  aluminum  cable 
bringing  power  to  that  city  from  Niagara  (comp.  p.  236).  348  M. 
Palmyra.  At  (370  M.)  Eochester  (Seneca;  Rochester;  Powers;  Rail. 
Restaurant),  a  city  of  (1920)  295,750  inhab..  on  the  Falls  of  the 
Genesee  iJ/i-cr  (hydro-electric  power  station),  with  a  university  (I860; 
ca.  700  students)  and  various  industries,  the  direct  railway  to  (446  M.) 
Niagara  Falls  (see  p.  233)  diverges  from  the  line  to  Buffalo  (p.  233) 
and  runs  via  (427  M.)  Lockport  and  (444  M.)  Suspension  Bridge 
(p.  229).  Through-passengers  to  (83  M.  from  Suspension  Bridge) 
Toronto  proceed  across  the  bridge  into  Canada  (see  R.  48b). 


7.  From  Boston  to  the  Maritime  Provinces  by  Sea. 

The  following  routes  are  largely  used  in  summer.  Round  Trip 
Excursion  Tickets  are  issued  by  all  the  companies,  acting  in  connec- 
tion  with  the   railways  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  offering  a 
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great  variety  of  routes.    See  the  advertisements  in  tlie  daily  papers 
or  apply  to  the  steamboat-companies. 

Lovers  of  the  sea  may  go  all  tlie  way  from  New  York  to  the  Maritime 
Provinces  by  steamer,  taking  the  Red  Cboss  Lise  to  Halifax  (cO  hrs.j  fares 
S  35  and  $  20,  return  $  65  and  $  35).  The  steamer  goes  on  to  St.  Johns, 
Newfoundland  (comp.  p,  103). 

a.  From  Boston  to  Eastport  and  St.  John. 

320  M.  Steamers  of  the  Eastern  Steamship  Coi-poration  (International 
Division)  leave  Boston  twice  or  thrice  weekly  for  (2£0  M.)  St.  John  direct 
(i^O  hrs. ;  fare  $6;  stateroom  $1-5;  meals  extra),  and  thrice  weekly  for 
St.  John  via  Portland  (Tbrs.;  fare  $  IVz),  Eastport  (21  hrs.;  fare  $01/2), 
and  Lubec  ($  11/2).  Baggage  is  examined  by  the  custom-house  officers  on 
board  the  steamer,  between  Eastport  and  St.  John.  The  latest  information 
should  be  obtained  from  the  offices  of  the  company  or  from  the  daily 
papers.     The  steamers  are  comfortable  and  well-equipped. 

Railway  Route  from  Boston  to  St.  John,  see  R.  8.  Eastport  is  also 
reached  by  following  this  route  to  St.  Andrew*  (p.  42),  and  thence  by 
steamer  down  the  St.  Croix  (see  p.  43). 

Boston,  see  p.  18.  The  pleasant  sail  through  Boston  Harbour 
is  described  in  Baedeker's  United  States^  to  -which  reference  is  also 
made  for  the  route  from  Portland  to  Eastport.  The  direct  steamer 
(see  above)  soon  passes  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  it  is  only  on  the 
longest  days  of  summer  that  the  coast  of  Maine  becomes  dimly 
visible  to  the  left  before  nightfall.  Grand  Manan  (p.  46)  is  passed 
in  the  dark.  When  the  tide  serves  the  steamer  reaches  Eastport 
by  the  Narrows,  between  Lubec  (see  below)  on  the  left  and  the  is- 
land of  Campobello  (p.  44)  on  the  right.  At  the  entrance  of  this 
channel  is  Quoddy  Bead  Light  (1.),  marking  the  E.  limit  of  the 
United  States.  When  the  tide  is  unfavourable  we  pass  outside  Campo- 
bello and  approach  Eastport  from  the  E.,  with  Beer  Island  (p.  42) 
to  onr  right. 

Lubec  (Hillside  Ho.;  Merchants"  Hotel),  at  which  the  steamers  call  in 
summer  both  going  and  coming,  is  a  pleasant  little  watering-place.  The 
Young  Slen'g  Christian  Associations  of  New  England  hold  encampments  a 
(7  M.)  North  Luhec  (Nemattano)  in  sxunmer. 

260  M.  Eastport  (Exchange),  the  easternmost  settlement  in  the 
United  States,  with  (1920)  4494  inhab.  and  an  abandoned  fort,  is 
finely  situated  on  an  island  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  bridge.  Passengers  for  Campobello  (p.  44),  Grand 
Manan  (p.  46),  St.  Andrews  (p.  42),  and  points  on  the  St.  Croix 
(p.  43)  leave  the  steamer  here. 

Eeyond  Eastport  the  steamer  once  more  heads  for  the'E.,  crosses 
the  neck  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay ,  and  ascends  through  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  noted  for  its  strong  tides  and  currents  (comp.  p.  77).  The 
coast  of  New  Brunswick  is  in  sight  to  the  left  all  the  way  to  St.  John. 
As  we  enter  *St.  John  Harboar,  Partridge  Island ,  with  its  light- 
house, fog-whistle,  wireless  and  quarantine  stations,  lies  to  the  left, 
while  farther  on  the  roofs  and  spires  of  West  St.  John  (p.  32)  are 
seen  on  the  same  side.   Our  steamer  threads  its  way  amid  the  ship- 
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ping  of  the  busy  port  and  lies  to  at  Feed's  Point  Wharf  (p  3  on  the 
Plan  at  p.  27).    The  -^iew  of  the  city  is  very  picturesque. 
320  M.  St.  John,  see  p.  27. 

b.  From  Boston  to  Yarmouth. 

230  M.  Steamers  of  the  Dominion  Atlantic  Railicay  ply  daily  in  sum- 
mer, except  Sat.,  in  IT  hrs.,  leaving  Boston  at  2  p.m.  and  reaching  Yarmouth 
about  7.30  a.m.  next  day  (fare  5  5:  berth  Si-3:  stateroom  S4-10;  meals 
extra).  —  Steamers  of  the  Boston  d-  Tarmov.th  SteroTiship  Co.  also  leave 
Boston  daily  in  summer  for  Yarmouth  (fare  $  5).  —  These  steamers  make 
direct  connection  (throngh-tickets)  with  the  Digby  and  Halifax  trains  of  the 
Dominion  Atlantic  Railway  (see  B,R.  20a,  22)  acd  of  the  C.N.R.  (Halifax  and 
South-western  Division:  see  H.  21).  —  Baggage  is  examined  by  the  custom- 
house officers  on  the  wharf  at  Yarmouth. 

Boston,  see  p.  18.  On  passing  Boston  Light,  the  steamer  steers 
in  an  E.N.E.  course  and  soon  loses  sight  of  land.  Early  risers  will 
obtain  a  good  view  of  Yarmouth  -while  sailing  up  the  harbour. 

230  M.  Yarmouth,  see  p.  80. 

c.  From  Boston  to  Halifax. 

390  M.  Ste.vmees  of  the  Canada  Atlantic  <i-  Plant  Steamship  Co.  in  28-30  hrs., 
leaving  Boston  2-3  times  weekly  in  summer  (June-Sept.)  and  once  a  week  in 
winter  (fareSS'/s,  including  berth:  stateroom-berth  Sl-2;  meals  extra). 
Through -tickets  sold  to  all  important  points  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
—  Some  boats  go  on  from  Halifax  via  Pcj-t  Hawkesbury  (p.  62)  to  (660  M.) 
Charloltetown  (comp.  E.  19  b).   Baggage  is  examined  on  arrival  at  the  wharf. 

On  leaving  Boston  Harbour  (p.  18),  the  steamer  heads  to  the 
E.N.E.  and  soon  loses  sight  of  land.  The  first  points  of  Nova  Scotia 
sighted  (to  the  left)  3.xe  Seal  Island,  the  'Elbow  of  the  Bay  ofFundy', 
with  its  fixed  white  light,  and  then  Cape  Salle  (see  p.  79).  Beyond 
this  point  the  steamer  skirts  the  ragged  S.E.  coast  of  the  peninsula,, 
which  is  generally  visible  to  the  left.  After  passing  Cape  Samhro. 
we  enter  Halifax  Harbour  between  the  lights  of  Chebucto  Head  (1.) 
and  Devil  Island  (r.).  A  little  farther  on  we  pass  to  the  W.  (1.)  of 
Macnab  Island  (p.  56)  and  George  Island  (p.  56)  and  draw  up  at 
the  Plant  Wharf.  The  views  as  we  ascend  the  harbour  are  very 
fine  (comp.  p.  56). 

390  M.  Halifax,  see  p.  50. 


8.  From  Boston  to  St.  John  by  Railway. 

450  31.  Boston  &  Maike  Railhoad  to  (1C9  31)  Por//and  in Si/a hrs.;  Maise 
Centbal  Raileoad  thence  to  (2-51  31  )  Yanceboro  in  TV2-8V4  hrs.  ;  Canadian 
Paofic  Railwat  thence  to  (90  31.)  <S/. /o^n  in  37*  brs.  (through-express  in 
15  hrs.;  fare  S  16.75;  sleeper  $41/2,  parlor-car  S  3).  —  In  summer  through- 
cars  run  from  Boston  to  Point  du  Chine  (p.  So),  connecting  with  the  steamer 
to  Prince  Edward  Island  (comp.  p.  97). 

From  Boston  to  (67  M.)  Jeu-ett,  see  p.  20.  75  M.  North  Bericick, 
in  Maine;  85  M.  West  Kennebunk;  94  M,  Biddeford;  95  M.  Saco, 
these  two  on  the  Saco  River. 
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109  M.  Portland  (Congress  Square,  Lafayette,  Xew  Falmouth. 
Freble:  Fail.  Festaurant) ,  the  largest  city  in  Maine,  vfiih  (1920) 
69,272  inhab.,  is  finely  situated  on  a  hilly  peninsula  projecting 
into  Casco  Bay.  The  poet  Longfellow  (1807-82)  was  a  native  of 
Portland,  and  the  house  in  which  he  was  horn  and  that  in  -which  he 
afterwards  lived  are  among  the  sights  of  the  town. 

Some  of  the  trains  between  Boston  and  Portland  run  by  the  so-called 
'Western  Division',  -vi^  Andover.  Laurence.,  Baierhill,  smd  Borer.  —  Steamers 
to  Liverpool  and  Glasgoic,  see  RE.  lb  and  If. 

139  M.  Brunswick  (Fagle),  with  (1920)  7261  inhah.,  lies  at  the 
head  of  the  tidal  waters  of  the  Androscoggin  and  is  the  seat  of 
Bowdoin  College.  —  157  M.  Iceboro,  with  huge  ice-honses. 

172  M.  Augusta  (Augusta  Ho. ;  Xorth),  the  capital  of  Maine, 
with  (1920)  14,114  inhab.  and  a  fine  State  House,  lies  on  the 
Kennebec.  —  Beyond  Augusta  we  follow  the  Kennebec  to  (191  M.) 
Waterville  (Rail.  Restaurant).  —  From  (219  M.)  Newport  Junction 
a  line  runs  to  Moosehead  Lake  (p.  46). 

246  M.  BAngOT  (Bangor  Ho. ;  Penobscot  Exchange;  Fail.  Restau- 
rant; see  p.  46),  a  manufacturing  town  and  seaport,  with  (1920) 
25,978  inhab.,  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  Penobscot  River, 
is  more  fully  described  in  Baedekefs  United  States.  —  277  M.  Pas- 
sadurrikeag. 

At  (304  M.)  Mattawamkeag  (comp.  p.  45")  we  cross  the  Penobscot 
(p.  46)  and  join  the  C.  P.  R.  line  from  Montreal  to  St.  John  (R.  16). 
For  the  next  55  M.  the  line  passes  through  a  wild  and  sparsely 
settled  region,  at  first  following  the  Mattawamkeag  River. 

Beyond  (360  M.)  Vaneeboro  (Fail.  Festaurant),  the  frontier- 
station  (hand-baggage  examined),  we  cross  the  St.  Croix  and  enter 
New  Brunswick  (p.  36). —  366  M.  McAdam  (McAdam  Hotel,  belong- 
ing to  the  C.P.R.:  Rail.  Restaurant). 

Fbom  McAdam  to  Woodstock,  61  M.,  C.P.R.  in  ca.  2hT8.  (fare  $  1.85).  — 
The  train  rnns  throngh  a  wooded  district.  22  M.  Canterbury  (Grant's),  near 
Skif  Lake,  with  its  landlocked  salmon.  Farther  on  we  cross  the  Eel  Rirer 
(p.  39).  From  (40  M.)  Behec  Junction  a  branch-line  runs  to  (8  M.)  Houlton., 
a  small  town  in  Maine.  About  6  M.  farther  on  we  come  in  sight  of  the 
St.  John  (views  to  the  right).  —  51  M.   Woo'J.^toc'k,  see  p.  39. 

From  McAdah  to  St.  Stephen  (34  M.  in  IV2  hrs.)  ajvD  St.  Andbews 
(42  M.  in  IV2-2V2  hrs.),  C.P.R.  (fares  $  1.20.  S  1.55).  —  This  line  runs  toward? 
the  S  ,  through  a  featureless  district.  At  (15  M.)  Watt  it  forks,  the  right  branch 
running  to  (34  31.)  ;S^  Stephen  (p.  43)  and  the  left  to  (42  M.)  -S^  Amlrews  (p.  42). 

375  M.  Magaguadavic  (pron.  'Magadavy'),  on  a  lake  of  the  same 
name.  About  8  M.  to  the  S.  of  (385  M.)  Harvey  lies  Lake  Oromocto, 
an  angling-resort.  406  M.  Fredericton  Junction,  for  the  line  to 
Fredericton  (comp.  p.  38).  Near  (436  M.)  ^Yestfield  Beach  (p.  38),  the 
station  for  Westfield  (see  p.  34~),  the  line  skirts  the  'Long  Reach'  of 
the  St.  John  River  (1. ;  comp.  p.  33).  448  M.  Fairvilk  (p.  33).  Finally 
we  enter  the  city  by  the  fine  cantilever  bridge  (p.  32). 

450  M.  St.  John,  see  p.  27. 
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9.  From  Portland  to  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

a.  Via  the  Grand  Trunk  Eailway. 

Gkakd  Trunk  Railwat  to  (297  M.)  Montreal  in  11-11'  '4  hrs.  (fare  $  10,59; 
parlor-car  8  21/4,  aleeper  $  33/4);  to  (318  M.)  Quebec  in  13-15  hrs.  (fare  as 
above).  This  route  forms  a  pleasant  approach  to  Canada,  skirting  the 
N.  margin  of  the  "White  Mts.  (p.  20;  views  to  the  left).  From  Boston  to 
Canada  by  this  route  takes  3-4  hrs.  more. 

Portland^  see  p.  25.  —  The  train  crosses  the  Presumpscot  River. 
From  (12  M.)  Yarmouth  as  far  as  (27  M.)  Danville  Junction  the  M&\n& 
Central  R.R.  (R.  9  b)  runs  parallel  to  our  line  (left).  Beyond  (62  M.) 
BryanVs  Pond  (700  ft.)  we  enter  a  mountainous  district.  70  M. 
Bethel  (1000  ft.").  We  now  obtain  views  of  the  White  Mu.  (p.  20)  to 
the  left.  —  91  M.  Gorham  (810  ft.;  Willis  House),  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, is  the  chief  gateway  to  the  White  Mts,  from  the  N.  —  We 
now  follow  the  Androscoggin,  Picturesque  scenery.  134  M.  North 
Stratford.  150  M.  Island  Pond  (1500ft, ;  Stewart  Ho. ;  Rail,  Restau- 
rant) is  the  American  frontier-station  (hand-baggage  examined).  At 
(165  M.)  Norton  Mills  we  enter  Quebec  (p.  157)  and  begin  to  descend 
the  Coaticook.  175  M.  Coaticook  (Coaticook Hotel,  $  3),  an  industrial 
town  (pop,  4000).  —  193  M.  LennoxvUle  (see  p.  46);  196  M.  Sher- 
hrooke  (see  p,  46).  —  We  now  follow  the  St.  Francis  to  (221  M.) 
Richmond  (p.  149),  where  our  line  forks,  the  left  (main)  branch 
running  to  (76  M.)  Montreal  (see  R.  30  c)  and  the  right  to  (97  M,) 
Quebec  (see  R.  30  c), 

b,  Yik  the  Maine  Central  Eailroad. 

Eailwat  to  (283  M.)  Montreal  in  12-16  hrs. ;  to  (827  M.)  Quebec  in  I2V2  hrs. 
This  line  traverses  the  centre  of  the  White  Mts.  (seats  to  the  right;  obser- 
vation-cars attached  to  the  trains  in  the  mountain -district).  Through 
parlor  and  sleeping  cars  run  from  Portland  to  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

Portland,  see  p.  25.  The  train  starts  from  the  Union  Station, 
crosses  the  Presumpscot  twice,  and  runs  towards  the  W.  16  M.  Se~ 
hago  Lake;  49  M.  Fryehurg.    59  M.  North  Conway,  and  thence  to  — 

283  M.  Montreal  (Windsor  Street  Station),  see  R.  3  d. 

The  train  to  (327  M.)  Quebec  (p,  154)  diverges  at  (99  M.) 
Quebec  Junction  (p,  21)  and  runs  via  Lancaster,  Colebrook,  Coohshire 
Junction  (p.  46),  and  Dudswell  Junction  (p.  21). 
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Environs  of  St.  John,  33. 

11.  From  St.  John  to  Frederictou 33 

a.  By  River 33 

Washademoak Lake, 34.  —  Grand  Lake, 35.  —  Excursions 
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From  Salisbury  to  Albert,  48. 


10.  St.  John. 

Arrival,  (a)  Br  Railway.  The  Union  Stali&n  (PI.  E,  2;  Rail.  Restau- 
rant), used  by  the  Canadian  iN'ational  Railways,  ihe  C.P.R.,  and  other  lines 
entering  St.  John,  lies  at  the  N.  end  of  the  city,  ^js-'^/z'^l.  from  the  chief 
hotels.  —  The  Shore  Line  Division  of  the  C.  P.'R.  for  St.  Stephen  (R.  14) 
has  its  terminus  at  West  St.  John  (p.  32). 

(b)  By  Sea.  The  Transatlantic  steamers  land  in  winter  at  Sand  Point 
fPl.  C,  8).  on  theW.  side  of  the  harbour,  but  in  summer.  mo=t  of  them,  like 
the  Boston  and  Digby  boats,  land  at  Reed's  Point  (PI.  D.  3).  The  steamers 
for  Eastport  and  Grand  Manan  (R.  15)  land  at  TurnbuW s  Wharf  fPI.  D.  2). 

Caht  (see  below)  meet  the  chief  trains  and  steamers.  —  Travellers 
should  remember  !hat  St.  John  is  on  the  dividing-line  between  Atlantic 
Standard  Time  and  Eastern  Time  (comp.  p.  xiii). 

Hotels.  •Royal  (PI.  b;  E,  2).  King  St..  R.  from  $  2;  Thb  Dcffeein 
(PI.  a;  E,  3),  Charlotte  St.,  cor.  of  King  Sq..  $  4;  Viciobia  (PI.  c;  E,  2,  3), 
21  King  St.,  from  $4;  Clifton  House  (PI.  e;  D,  3),  Princess  St.,  cor.  of 
Germain  St.,  $  3;  Pabk  fPl.  f;  E,  3).  47  King  Sq.,  E.  from  $  1;  Imperial, 
Edwabd,  R.  $  IV2. 

Cabs.  Per  drive  within  the  city,  1  pers.  30  c.,  each  addit.  pers.  25  c. 
per  1/2  hr.  50  c. ;  ordinary  luggage  free. 

Electric  Tramways  (uniform  fare  5  c.)  traverse  the  chief  streets  and 
run  via  Indiantown  (p.  34)  and  Douglas  Ave,  (PI.  B.  C,  D,  \^  to  the  Reversible 
Falls  (j?.  32),  West  St.  John  Ferry  (p.  28),  and  Seaside  Park  (p.  32),  via  Paradise 
Row  to  Roekteood  Park  (p.  33),  and  via  the  Marsh  Bridge  to  East  St.  John  (p.  33). 
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Observation  Cars  (automobiles  and  buckboards),  calling  at  the  hotels, 
make  a  round  trip  of  2  hrs.  via  Rockwood  Park,  Mt.  Pleasant,  the  Falls, 
the  Martello  Tower,  and  West  St.  John  (fare  50c,). 

Steamers.  Feeet  Steamers  ply  every  V*  br.  from  the  foot  of  Princess 
St.  (PI.  D,  2)  to  West  St.  John  (fare' 3  c.).  —  Eivee  Steamees,  starting  from 
Indiantown  (p.  34),  run  to  Fredevicton  and  intermediate  points  (see  Pi..  11); 
to  points  on  the  Kennebecasis  (p.  34);  to  Belleisle  Bay  (p.  34);  to  Wathade- 
tnocck  Lake  (p.  3i);  to  Hampton  (p.  48):  and  to  Grand  Lake  (p.  35).  —  SEA-GoiSf. 
Steamers  run  to  Easfport,  Portland,  and  Boston  (see  R.  7a);  across  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  to  Digby  (K.  20a);  to  Yarmouth  (p.  80);  to  Grand  Manan  (p.  45); 
to  Parrsboro  (p.  84),  Kingsport  (p.  74),  Canning  (p.  74),  and  Annapolis  Royal 
(p.  75);  to  New  York  (p.  10);  to  Liverpool.  London^  and  Havre  (see  R.  1):  to 
Antwerp;  and  to  various  other  ports. 

Places  of  Amusement.  Opera  House  (PI.  E,  2),  203  Lnion  St.;  Imperial 
Theatre  (PI.  E,  8).  King  Sq.;  West  St.  John  City  Hall  (PI.  B,  2);  Union  Hall, 
North  End  (Portland).  —  Shamrock  Club  Grounds.,  near  Fort  Howe  (p.  31).  — 
Skating  Rinks.  Queen  Sq.  (PI.  D,  3)  and  Citv  Road  (PI.  F.  2);  St.  Andrew's 
Curling  Club  (PI.  D,  3).  Charlotte  St.:  Thistle  Curling  Club,  Gelding  St. 
(PI.  F,  2).  —  Moosepath  Racing  Park,  see  p.  33.  —  Union  Club.  Germain  St. 
(PI.  D,  3).  —  St.  John  Golf  Club  (PI.  E,  F,  1). 

United  States  Consul,  Mr.  Henry  S.  Culver.  There  are  also  French, 
Belgian,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  Danish,  and  other  consular  representatives. 
—  Tourist  Information  Bureau,  25  King  St. 

Post  Office,    Prince  William  St.,  adjoining  the  City  Hall  (PI.  D,  2,  3). 

St.  John,  the  largest  city  and  commercial  centre  of  New  Brunswick 
(p.  36),  is  picturesquely  situated  in  45°  14'  N.  lat.  and  66'^  3'  W. 
long.,  at  the  point  where  the  River  St.  John  pours  its  waters  into  the 
Bay  of  Fundy.  The  population  was  46,504  in  1921  (42,511  in  1911) 
The  main  part  of  the  city,  which  is  well  built  of  red  brick  and  regu- 
larly laid  out,  lies  on  a  small  and  rocky  peninsula  which  is  adjoined 
on  the  W.  by  the  Western  Harbour  (p.  32)  ^ith  the  rapidly  extend- 
ing suburb  of  West  St.  John  (p-  32),  while  on  the  E.,  across  the 
Eastern  Harbour  (p.  33),  is  East  St.  John  fp.  33),  another  thriving 
suburb.  On  account  of  the  rocky  ground  the  streets  of  the  city  could 
be  cut  and  levelled  only  by  dint  of  prodigious  labour  and  expense; 
and  the  visitor  is  met  every  here  and  there  by  protruding  masses  of 
slaty  rock.  St.  John  is  the  rival  of  Halifax  (see  p.  51)  as  a  winter 
port,  its  deep  and  commodious  harbour  (see  p.  32)  being  open  for 
navigation  all  the  year  round.  The  town  carries  on  various  manu- 
factures (comp.  p.  29). — The  extreme  range  of  temperature  is  from 
about  15°  below  zero  (Fahr.)  to  85°  above. 

History.  St.  John  owes  its  name  to  Champlain  and  De  ilonts,  who 
first  visited  the  harbour  on  the  day  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (June  24th), 
1604,  finding  here  a  settlement  of  Micmac  Indians  (see  p.  80),  on  Navy  Island 
(p.  82),  The  first  permanent  European  settlement  in  New  Brunswick  was 
made  in  1681-5,  when  Charles  de  la  Tour,  who  had  received  a  grant  of 
this  part  of  Acadia,  built  a  fort  on  St.  John  Harbour.  La  Tour  here 
carried  on  a  lucrative  fur-trade  with  the  Indians,  but  unfortunately  be- 
came involved  in  a  dispute  with  his  rival  and  enemy,  D''Aulnay  Charnisay 
of  Port  Royal  (p.  76),  who  had  the  more  powerful  influence  at  his  back 
in  France.   In  1643  Charnisay  attacked  Fort  La  Tour+  with  six  ships  and 


t  The  site  of  this  fort  is  disputed,  but  the  weight  of  evidence  seems 
in  favour  of  Parkman  and  Ganong ,  who  place  it  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
harbour,  probably  near  North  End    fPl.  D  1). 
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600  men.  La  Tour,  however,  succeeded  in  escaping  in  a  friendly  ship 
from  La  Rochelle,  and  returned  from  Boston  with  so  powerful  allies  that 
Charnisay  had  to  raise  the  siege  and  retreat.  Two  years  later,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  moment  when  La  Tour  was  absent  and  the  garrison  weak, 
Charnisay  returned  to  the  attack;  but  he  met  with  an  obstinate  resistance 
from  the  heroic  Huguenot  wife  of  La  Tour,  and  finally  gained  his  point 
only  through  the  treachery  of  a  Swiss  sentinel.  He  hanged  the  whole 
garrison  before  the  eyes  of  3Ime.  de  la  Tour,  who,  soon  after,  died  heart- 
broken (see  Whitiier''t  ballad).  Charnisay  destroyed  La  Tour's  fort  and  built 
another  one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour.  He  died  in  1650 ;  and 
La  Tour  ultimately  regained  possession  of  his  lost  domain  by  marrying 
his  widow  (1653).  In  1654  Fort  La  Tour,  with  the  rest  of  Acadia,  was 
seized  and  occupied  (till  1670;)  by  an  expedition  despatched  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well. Between  1690  and  1758  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John  was  the  scene  of 
several  naval  encounters  between  the  French  on  the  one  side  and  the  British 
or  New  Englanders  on  the  other;  but  it  was  not  till  the  latter  year  that  the 
post  was  captured  by  an  Anglo-American  force  and  renamed  Fort  Frederick. 
In  1759-65  a  few  New  Englanders.  led  by  Simonds,  White,  and  Feabody, 
settled  here;  and  in  1777,  after  the  destruction  of  Fort  Frederick  by 
American  privateers  in  1775,  the  fortification  known  as  Fort  Howe  (p.  31) 
was  erected.  The  real  foundation  of  the  present  city  of  St.  John  dates, 
however,  from  1783,  during  which  year  a  body  of  about  i0,0C0  Loyalists 
landed  in  the  harbour  (comp.  p.  80).  New  Brunswick  was  made  a  separate 
province  the  following  year,  and  its  first  Legislature  met  at  St.  John  on 
Jan.  3rd,  1786.  The  settlement  was  at  first  called  Parrtoun,  after  the  then 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  it  was  soon  rechristened.  St.  John  is  the 
oldest  incorporated  town  in  Canada,  its  charter  datirg  from  May  18th,  1785. 
The  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Fredericton  in  1786  (see  p.  86).  In 
1824  St.  John  contained  8000  inhab.  and  possessed  16,000  tons  of  shipping. 
In  1889  these  figures  had  risen  to  900(J  and  80,630.  The  Great  Fire  of  1877 
(June  20th)  swept  av/ay  fully  one-third  of  the  city,  rendered  15,000  people 
homeless,  and  destroyed  property  to  the  value  of  $  29,000,000.  The  city  ha.s 
since  been  rebuilt  on  a  much  more  substantial  scale.  Since  1912  St.  John 
haa  been  governed  by  a  commission,  being  the  first  city  in  Canada  to  adopt 
this  form  of  control.  —  General  Benedict  Arnold  {^.  ibi)  cs.rr\&d.  onhnsiuess 
at  St.  John  from  1786  to  1791. 

Trade  and  Industry.  In  the  world  of  commerce  St.  John  was  long 
knuwn  chiefly  for  its  immense  shipments  of  lumber,  but  its  agricultural 
exports  now  exceed  those  of  any  other  products.  It  also  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  plaster,  lime,  furs,  and  other  articles,  besides  im- 
portant fisheries  (salmon  and  shad).  In  1920  the  value  of  exports  was 
S  114,257,976,  including  wheat  and  wheat  flour  for  over  $  44,000,000,  and 
of  imports  $  26.990,916.  Its  manufactures  include  cotton  goods,  steam- 
engines,  machinery,  tools,  nails,  stoves,  brushes,  leather,  boots  and  shoes, 
pottery,  pulp,  etc.  In  1920  the  harbour  was  entered  by  2128  vessels  of 
1,420,384  tons,  and  cleared  by  2143  vessels  of  1,470,625  tons. 

King  Squake  (PI.  E,  3),  near  the  centre  of  St.  Jolin  proper,  may 
be  conyeniently  taken  as  the  starting-point  of  our  walks  about  town. 
The  square  ,  which  is  planted  with  trees ,  contains  a  fountain  and 
three  monuments :  —  one  commemorating  the  landing  of  the  Loyalists 
in  1783  (see  above)  and  the  date  of  the  city  charter  (1785),  another 
to  the  memory  of  a  brave  youth.  J.  F.  Young  (d.  1890),  who  was 
drowned  in  the  endeavour  to  save  another's  life,  and  the  third  a 
Statue  of  Sir  Leonard  TUley,  one  of  the  Fathers  of  Confederation  and 
a  former  Governor  of  the  Pro-vince  (1885).  Onthe  W.  sideof  thesquare 
is  the  Market  (PI.  E,  2),  on  the  S.  the  Imperial  Theatre  (PI.  E,  3), 
while  on  the  E.  are  the  Court  House  (PI.  E,  3)  and  Gaol.  —  To 
the  E.,  King  Sq.  is  adjoined  by  the  Old  Gravetahd  (PI.  E,  3),  it3 
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paths  now  used  as  public  walks  and  lined  with  many  old  tombstones 
and  quaint  epitaphs. 

The  wide  King  Steeet  (PI.  D-F,  2,  3),  the  chief  business- 
thoroughfare,  with  many  of  the  principal  shops,  banks,  and  hotels, 
descends  from  King  Sq.  towards  the  "W.,  crossing  Market  Square 
I  PI.  D,  2),  where  carters  congregate  with  their  'slovens'  (curious 
low-hung  carts),  and  ending  at  the  Market  Slip  (PI.  D,  2),  which 
was  the  landing-place  of  the  Loyalists  (p.  29).  —  Prince  William 
Street  (PI.  D,  2,  3).  running  to  the  S.  from  Market  Sq.,  passes 
the  Bank  of  Montreal  (PI.  2  ;  D,  2);  the  substantial  stone  building 
of  the  City  Hall  fPl.  D,  2,  3),  at  the  corner  of  Princess  St.;  the 
fine  Post  Office  adjoining  the  last;  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  (PI.  3; 

D,  2,  3);  and  the  large  and  handsome  Custom  House  (PI.  D,  3),  with 
its  dome  and  towers  (view  from  roof).  The  street  ends  at  Reed's 
Point  Wharf  (PI.  D,  3).  —  We  may  continue  our  walk  from  this 
point  along  the  waters  edge  to  the  Exhibition  Buildings  (PL  D,  4), 
situated  at  the  southernmost  point  of  the  peninsula. 

In  Hazen  Ave.,  which  runs  N.E.  from  Market  Sq.,  are  two  fine  build- 
ings:  the  Bank  of  B.  N.America  (PI.  1;  E,  2)  and  the  Public  Library  (PL  5; 

E,  2),  the  latter  presented  by  the  late  Mr.  Carnegie  and  containing  a^iout 
30.(X)0  volumes.  —  The  building  of  the  Young  Men't  Christian  Attociution 
(PI.  4;  E,  2),  opposite  the  library,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  hieloric  Chip- 
man  House. 

Returning  from  the  Exhibition  Buildings  towards  the  centre  of 
the  city  via  Charlotte  Street  (PL  D,  E,  3, 2),  we  soon  reach  Queen 
Square  (PL  D,  3),  with  the  house  of  the  late  Lieut.  Governor  Boyd(^i. 
1893  ;  N.  side)  and  the  effective  and  well-proportioned  residence  at 
the  N.E.  angle,  built  by  Mr.  Simeon  Jones,  and  used  by  the  present 
King  and  Queen  (comp.  p.  xxvii)  on  their  visit  in  1901.  On  the  N. 
side  is  the  Queen  Square  Methodist  Church  (PL  D,  3),  and  on  the  W, 
the  Queen's  Skating  Rink.  In  the  middle  of  the  square  rises  a  hand- 
some Monument  to  Champlain ,  erected  in  commemoration  of  the 
tercentenary  of  the  discovery  of  the  port  and  river  of  St.  John  (see 
p.  28).  An  old  cannon  in  the  square  is  believed  to  have  come  from 
the  ramparts  of  Fort  la  Tour  (p.  28).  —  In  Charlotte  St.,  a  little  N. 
of  Queen  Sq.,  is  the  rink  of  St.  Andrew's  Curling  Club  (PL  D,  3). 
Farther  on,  to  the  left,  stands  the  large  *Triiiity  Church  (PL  E,  3), 
facing  Germain  St.  This  handsome  building  with  its  tall  steeple, 
occupies  the  site  of  the  church  built  by  the  Loyalists  in  1788,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  1877  (comp.  p.  29). 

The  Ikterioe  is  noticeable  for  its  roomy  chancel,  beautiful  reredos, 
and  good  stained-glass  windows.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  church  is  an  old 
carved  wooden  British  Coat-of-  Arms ,  brought  by  the  Loyalists  from  the 
old  State  House  at  the  evacuation  of  Boston  in  1776. 

Germain  Street  (PL  D,  E,  3,  2),  running  parallel  with  and 
between  Prince  William  St.  and  Charlotte  St.,  contains  many  hand- 
some private  residences;  a  large  Baptist  Church  (PL  D,  3);  St.  An- 
drew's Presbyterian  Church  (PL  D,  3);  the  Union  Club;  the  city 
quarters  of  the  Royal  Kennebecasis   Yacht  Club  i  and  the  Masonic 
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Temple  (PL  E,  %  3),  adjoining  Trinity  Church.  At  the  N.  end  of 
the  street,  here  called  Wellington  Row  (PI.  E,  2),  is  (1.)  the  Calvin 
Presbyterian  Church.  Opposite,  in  Carleton  St.,  is  St.  John's,  or  the 
Stone  Church  (PI.  E,  2;  Episc),  the  oldest  church-huilding  in  the 
city  (1824;  interior  practically  unchanged).  The  bell  is  on  the 
outside  of  the  top  of  the  tower.  —  Adjacent,  in  Union  St.,  are 
the  High  School  (PI.  E,  2)  and  (opposite)  the  fine  rooms  of  the  Natural 
History  Society,  with  interesting  relics  and  specimens. 

Among  the  other  buildings  of  note  in  the  part  of  the  city  to  the  S.  of 
King  St.  are  the  Home /or  Incurables  (PI.  J),  E,  4)^  the  Wiggins  Asylum 
for  Male  Orphans  (PI.  E,  4),  a  building  of  red  and  grey  sandstone ;  the  Mater 
Misericordiae  Hospital,  Sydney  St.,  adjoining  which  is  St.  David's  Presbyterian 
Church  (PI.  E,  3);  the  Centenary  Methodist  Church  (PI.  E,  3);  the  Leinsler 
Street  Baptist  Church  (PI.  E,  3);  St.  John  the  Baptists  Church  (PI.  D,  4;  R.  C.) 
and  St.  JamesS  Church  (PI.  D,  4;  Episc),  both  in  Broad  St. 

Waterloo  Street  (PI.  E,  F,  2),  beginning  at  the  N.W.  angle  of 
the  Old  Graveyard  (p.  29),  leads  to  the  *Eoman  Catholic  Cath- 
edral (PI.  E,  F,  2),  a  large  Gothic  building  of  marble  and  sandstone. 
200  ft.  long,  with  a  lofty  spire. 

The  architecture  of  the  Iktekiob  is  simple  and  severe,  and  the  stained 
glass  windows  are  unusually  good  for  a  modern  church.  The  transepts 
are  110  ft.  long.    Over  the  S.E.  door  is  a  bas-relief  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Adjoining  the  cathedral,  in  Cliff  St.,  are  the  BishopS  Palace  and  an 
Orphan  Asylum.  On  the  other  aide  of  the  cathedral  is  a  large  building 
occupied  by  the  Sitters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  with  a  home  for  fallen  women . 

Farther  on,  Waterloo  St.  passes  the  City  Hospital  (PL  F,  2),  a 
circular  building  with  two  large  wings  on  a  commanding  height 
(view).    The  street  ends  at  the  Marsh  Bridge  (p.  33). 

The  old  city  of  St.  John  is  separated  from  Nori;li  End  (Portland) 
and  the  heights  of  Mt.  Pleasant  by  a  deep  ravine  traversed  by  the 
railway  (comp.  Pl.E.  F,  2) .  In  the  7alley  are  a  Skating  Mink,  St.  Paul's 
Church  (PL  E,  1,  2;  Episc),  Holy  Trinity  Church  (PL  E,  1,  2;  R.  C.;, 
and  St.  Stephen's  Church  (PI.  E,  2 ;  Presb.).  The  visitor  should  cross 
the  valley  via  Coburg  St.  and  Garden  St.  (PI.  E,  2)  and  ascend  the 
opposite  heights  for  the  sake  of  the  view. 

The  *View  includes  the  city,  with  its  fine  harbours;  the  suburb  of. 
West  St.  John  (p.  32);  Lily  Lake  and  Rockwood  Park  (p.  33)  to  the  N., 
and  beyond  the  irregular  wood-clad  limestone  hills,  with  stretches  of  the 
Kennebecasis^  etc. 

Another  good  point  of  view  is  *Fort  Howe  Hill  (PL  D,  E,  1),  a  mass 
of  limestone  crowned  by  the  remains  of  the  old  fort  of  that  name 
(p.  29),  and  now  laid  out  by  the  Dominion  Government  as  an  historic 
park  (19  acres).  An  old  well  here,  once  used  by  the  garrison,  may  be 
still  seen.  Here,  too,  is  Jenny's  Spring,  so  named  from  the  tradition 
that  it  was  here  that  Cobbett,  at  that  time  a  soldier  in  the  54th  regi- 
ment, fell  in  love  with  his  future  wife,  then  a  girl  of  thirteen. 

"In  about  three  mornings  after  I  had  first  seen  her,  I  had,  by  an  invita- 
tion to  breakfast  with  me,  got  up  two  young  men  to  join  me  in  my  walk  •, 
and  our  road  lay  by  the  house  of  her  father  and  mother.  It  was  hardly 
light,  but  she  was  out  on  the  snow,  scrubbing  out  a  washing-tub.  'That's 
the  girl  for  me',  said  I,  when  we  had  got  out  of  her  hearing''  (Cobbett). 
About  iii  months  later  Cobbett's  regiment  was   removed  to  Fredericton, 
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while  the  girl  returned  to  England.  He  sent  her  the  whole  of  his  savings, 
amounting  to  150  guineas,  begging  her  'not  to  spare  the  money,  but  to 
buy  herself  good  clothes,  and  to  live  without  hard  work".  Nevertheless, 
when  he  returned  to  England  at  the  end  of  four  years,  he  found  his 
'little  girl  a  servant  of  all  work  at  five  pounds  a  year,  and  without  hardly 
saying  a  word  about  the  matter,  she  put  into  my  hands  the  whole  of  my  150 
guineas  unbroken'.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  their  marriage  was  as 
happy  as  it  should  have  been. 

West  St.  John  (formerly  named  Carleton),  a  busy  Tout  not  especi- 
ally attractive  suburb,  except  for  the  view  it  commands  of  St.  John 
(see  below),  is  reached  by  steam-ferry  (see  p.28 ;  PI.  C,  D,  2).  This 
trip  affords  a  good  idea  of  the  busy  life  of  the  Western  Harbour  (com'p. 
p.  29),  with  numerous  piers  frequented  by  ocean-steamers,  large  im- 
migration sheds,  and  grain  elevators.  West  St.  John  is  the  terminus 
of  the  C.P.R.  Shore  Line  for  St.  Stephen  (R.  14).  Elaborate  docks 
and  terminal  facilities  are  in  progress  here  as  well  as  at  the  Eastern 
Harbour  (see  p.  33).  The  salmon-weirs  are  a  striking  feature  at  low 
water.  —  A  little  above  the  ferry  is  Navy  Island  (PI.  C,  1,  2), 
'opposite  which'  La  Tour  built  his  fort  (p.  28). 

On  the  highest  point  of  West  St.  John  is  a  Mar  telle  Tower  (PI.  A,  3), 
constructed  in  the  war  of  1812.  the  *\  iew  from  which  well  repays  the  small 
trouble  of  reaching  it.  It  contains  a  small  collection  of  relics  (open  10-12, 
2-6,  and  7-0;  adml  10  c).  The  walls  are  6  ft.  thick.  Some  of  the  West 
St.  .lohn  Churches.)  such  as  tbe  R.  C.  Church  of  (he  Assumption  (PI.  A.  3),  in 
St.  John  St..  are  rather  handsome  buildings.  About  Vs  M.  to  the  S.W.  ot 
the  ^lartello  Tower  is  the  Bay  Shore,  a  bathing-beach  and  popular  resort, 
with  the  Seaside  Park  (beyond  PI.  A,  1,  2 :  electric  car,  see  p.  27).  —  On 
Lancaster  Heights  is  the  New  Brunswick  School  for  the  Deaf  (1903:  good  view). 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  among  the  lions  of  St.  John  are  the 
famous  *Falls  of  the  Elver  St.  John  (PI.  A,  1),  the  chief  character- 
istic of  which  is  well  denoted  by  the  epithet  'reversible',  applied  to 
them  by  an  American  humorist.  They  are  most  directly  reached  by 
the  tramway  (p.  27)  which  runs  along  Douglas  Ave.  (PI.  B-D,  1). 
The  best  views  of  them  are  obtained  from  the  Suspension  Bridge 
(PI.  A,  1),  which  hangs  directly  over  them ,  ca.  70  ft.  above  high- 
water,  and  from  the  large  lumber  and  pulp  mills  on  the  bank. 

The  River  St.  John,  v.-bicb  is  at  places  4-5  M.  wide  (comp.  p.  33),  here 
makes  its  way  into  the  sea  through  a  picturesque  gorge  only  450ft.  across, 
hemmed  in  by  limestone  clilTs  10<J  ft.  high.  At  low  tide  the  river  falls  about 
15  ft.  into  the  harbour:  but  the  strong  and  impetuous  Bay  of  Fundy  tide 
(comp.  p.  77).  which  here  rises  about  25  ft.,  counterbalances  this  "fall  at 
high  water  and,  indeed,  entirely  'reverses'  it.  At  a  little  more  than  half 
tide  the  river  here  is  level  and  easily  navigable. 

The  traveller  should  visit  the  Falls  both  at  high  and  low  water  (time- 
card.s  are  displayed  in  the  tramway-cars  and  may  be  obtained  at  the  hotels). 

Just  above  the  Suspension  Bridge  is  the  fine  Cantilever  Bailway  Bridge 
of  the  C.P.R.  (see  p.  25),  120  ft.  above  low  water.  The  mouth  >4  the 
river  is  crossed  by  an  Arch  Bridge,  with  a  span  of  565  ft. 

Beyond  the  Suspension  Bridge  is  the  large  Provincial  Lunatic 
Asylum  (PL  A,  1)  which,  with  its  farm-annex,  accommodates  over 
600  patients.  —  From  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  only  'V^  ^^I-  from  the  Mar- 
tello  Tower  (see  above),  we  may  go  on  to  West  St.  John  (see  above). 

Adjoining  Douglas  Ave.  (see  above)  is  the  Riverview  Memorial 
Park  (PI.  B,  C,  1),  with  a  South  African  War  monument  (1899-1900). 
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Environs  of  St.  John. 

One  of  the  favourite  drives  of  the  St.  Johnians  is  the  Marsh  Road, 
beginning  at  the  Marsh  Bridge  (p.  31)  at  the  head  of  the  E.  Harbour  (see 
below),  and  following  what  is  supposed  to  be  an  ancient  channel  of  the 
St.  John  River.  This  road  passes  (IV2  M.)  the  Fern  Hill  Cemetery  and  the 
(172  M.)  Moosepath  Racing  Park  and  may  be  followed  along  Kenneheccuis  Bcni 
(p.  34)  to  (8  M.)  Rothesay  (p.  48).  —  The  first  road  to  the  right  beyond  the 
Marsh  Bridge  leads  to  (2  M.)  the  Roman  Catholic  Cemeteri/,  (1  M.)  the  Silver 
Falls,  and  (7  M.)  Loch  Lomond,  which  is  much  frequented  for  boating, 
fishing,  and  shooting.  —  'Rockwood  Park  (beyond  PI.  F,  1;  tramway, 
see  p.  27),  about  1  M.  from  King  Sq.,  via  Mt.  Pleasant  (see  p.  31j,  contains 
ilriveways,  a  public  garden,  a  small  zoological  collection,  and  Lily  Lake, 
a  charming  little  boating  and  skating  resort.  A  fine  view  is  obtained 
from  the  'Look  Off'.  —  The  Shoke  Road  to  Mispec  diverges  to  the  right 
from  the  Loch  Lomond  road,  '  '2  M.  from  the  Marsh  Bridge,  and  passing 
through  the  suburb  of  East  St.  John  skirts  the  Eastern  Harbour  which  is 
formed  by  Courienay  Bay,  the  arm  of  the  sea  to  the  E.  of  the  St.  John 
peninsula.  In  about  3/*  31.  we  pass  the  Municipal  Home  for  i?ie  Poor,  opposite 
which  is  the  Reformatory  dk  Industrial  School.  Just  beyond  lies  the  new 
Breakwater  (7070 "ft.  longj,  near  which  is  a  large  Dry  Bock,  ca.  1150  ft.  long 
and  125  ft.  wide.  Mispec  Point  is  about  9  M.  from  the  city.  —  The  MAHOGANt 
Road  (a  corruption  of  the  Indian  Manawagonish),  beginning  beyond  the 
Suspension  Bridge  (p.  32),  runs  through  (ca.  3  M.)  Fairville  (8500  inhab.  ; 
comp.  p.  25),  aW.  suburb,  and  thence  to  the  S.W.  to  (7M.)  Spruce  Lake 
(p.  42).  It  affords  good  views  over  the  Bay  of  Fundy  (p.  76). 

From  St.  John  to  Fredericton  via  the  St.  John  River,  see  fi.  11  a;  to 
Fredericlon  by  railway,  see  B.  lib;  to  Halifax  via  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  see 
RE.  20a  and  b;  to  Halifax  by  railway,  see  R.  20 c-,  to  Moncton  and  Quebec, 
see  R.  17;  to  Montreal,  see  R.'lBj  to  81.  Andrews  and  St.  Stephen,  see  E.  14; 
to  Campobello  and  Grand  Manan  (by  steamer  via  Eastport),  see  E.  15;  to 
Portland  (Boston)  by  railway,  see  K.  8:  to  Boston  by  sea,  see  E.  Ta. 


11.  From  St.  John  to  Fredericton. 

Comp.  Map  at  p.  39. 
a.  By  Eiver. 

84  31.  Steahers  of  the  St.  John  River  S.  8.  Co.  and  the  Crystal  Stream 
S.  S.  Co.  iu  6-8  hrs.  (fare  $  IV2,  return-fare  $  2;  meals  extra),  starting  daily 
(except  Sun.)  from  Indiantotcn  (p.  34).  This  is  a  pleasant  trip  for  those 
who  have  time  for  it,  especially  when  the  banks  glow  with  the  rich  colours 
of  the  autumn  foliage.  The  words  right  (r.)  and  left  (1.)  are  used  in  the 
following  description  in  reference  to  persons  ascending  the  river.  Some 
of  the  side-trips ,  such  as  those  up  the  Kennebecas's  and  to  Grand  Lake, 
are  also  attractive.  Full  particulars  as  to  the  small  steamers  engaged  in 
these  services  will  be  found  in  the  daily  papers.  —  The  more  important 
places  mentioned  in  this  route  are  also  stations  on  the  St.  John  Valley 
Uailtcay  (comp.  R.  lib). 

The  St.  John,  450  M.  in  length  and  much  the  largest  river  in  New 
Brunswick,  rises  in  the  great  forests  of  the  N.  part  of  Maine  and  flows 
at  first  towards  the  N.E.  and  afterwards  to  the  S.E.  For  about  70  31.  it 
forms  the  boundary  between  ilaine  and  New  Brunswick  (comp.  pp.  40,  (?4). 
It  is  navigable  for  steamers  of  some  size  up  to  (84  3L)  Fredericton,  and  frir 
smaller  vessels  (excellent  motor-boating)  to  Woodstock,  64  M.  farther  up, 
or  even  to  Grand  Falls,  225  M.  from  the  sea.  'It  is  noteworthy  that, 
though  the  general  course  of  the  St.  John  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  line 
of  the  E.  coast  of  New  Brunswick,  it  cuts  across  the  principal  lines  of 
elevation  and  the  usual  N.E.  and  S.W.  trend  of  the  rocks  of  the  province 
upon  which  the  positions  of  these  elevations  depend'  (G.  M.  Dawson).  The 
St.  John  drains  nearly  half  of  the  entire  area  of  New  Brunswick,  besides 
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a  large  tract  of  Maine  and  part  of  Quebec  (altogether  ca.  26.000  sq  M.). 
Among  itfl  chief  tributaries  are  the  St.  Francit ,  the  Madatcafl-a  (p.  94), 
the  Aroostook,  the  Tobique  (p.  40),  the  Nathveaak,  the  Oromocio  (p.  3o),  the 
Jemseg  (p.  35),  the  Washademoak  (see  below),  and  the  Kennebecatit  (p.  48).  A 
large  part  of  its  basin  is  covered  with  pine  and  other  forest,  and  immense 
quantities  of  timber  are  floated  down  the  river.  It  received  its  preaent 
name  from  De  Monts  in  1604  (comp.  p.  28)  ^  the  Indians  called  it  Wool- 
as-took  ('long  river').  —  Comp.  'The  River  St.  John,  its  physical  features, 
legends,  and  history',  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.   0.  Raymond  (2nd  ed.,  1.910). 

St.  John,  see  p.  27.  The  steamers  start  at  Indiantotcn  (beyond 
PI.  D,  1 ;  tramway,  see  p.  27).  a  suburb  just  above  the  Falls  (p.  32). 
As  we  leave  we  enjoy  a  fine  retrospect  of  the  city.  The  banks,  at 
first,  are  high,  steep,  and  picturesque,  with  numerous  lumber- 
mills,  limestone-quarries,  and  lime-kilns.  Near  the  promontory  of 
Boards  Head  (r.),  3  M.  from  Indiantown,  the  river,  here  about  220  ft. 
deep,  expands  into  Grand  Bay,  about  5  M,  across,  while  behind  (1.) 
lies  South  Bay,  with  numerous  saw-mills.  To  the  right  opens 
*Kemiebec48is  Bay,  the  estuary  of  the  Kennebecasia  River  (p.  48). 
with  Kennebecasis  Island. 

This  bay,  which  also  receives  the  waters  of  the  Hammond  River,  is 
1-4  M.  wide  and  navigable  for  large  vessels  for  20-25  M.  It  contains  many 
islands  and  includes  the  famous  St.  John  rowing-course  (comp.  p.  48). 

Beyond  Grand  Bay  the  winding  river  again  contracts.  The  hills 
which  enclose  it  are  here  about  200-400  ft.  in  height.  The  railway 
(p.  25)  is  seen  to  the  left.  —  9  M.  (1.)  Brundage's,  one  of  the  land- 
ings for  Westfield  (rail,  station,  see  p.  26),  a  small  summer-resort  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nerepis,  with  a  sandy  beach.  —  The  river  bends  to  the 
N.E.  (r.),  and  we  enter  the  Long  Eeach,  a  straight  stretch  of  the  river, 
16  M.  long  and  1-3  M.  wide.  To  the  left  rises  the  DeviVs  Back. 
Small  tug-steamers  drawing  enormous  timber-rafts  are  met  here. 

10  M.  (1.)  Woodman's  Point.  —  11  M.  (1.)  Nat.  Bdyea's,  with  a 
lighthouse.  —  12  M.  (r.)  Carters.  —  17  M.  (r.)  Victoria  Wharf.  — 
20  M.  (1.)  Brown's  Flat  (Rock  Dale,  $21/2),  with  summer  cottages.— 
22  M.  (r.)  Cedars.  —  25  M.  (1.)  Oak  Point,  a  pretty  little  hamlet 
with  a  lighthouse.    Numerous  islands  stud  the  river  here. 

Just  beyond  Oak  Point ,  to  the  left,  is  a  long  narrow  peninsula 
named  The  Mistake,  so  called  because  the  inlet  between  it  and  the 
W.  bank  is  apt  to  be  taken  for  one  of  the  channels  of  the  river. 

26  M.  (r.)  Sterritfs,  at  the  mouth  of  Kingston  Creek,  an  arm  of 
BelleisleBay  (14  m.  long  and  IM,  wide),  which  here  opens  to  the  right. 

29  M.  (r.)  Palmer  t.  —  The  river  now  bends  again  to  the  N.W.  (1.). 

30  M.  (1.)  Evandale  (Evandale,  $  2^/2).  —  We  pass  Spoon  Is- 
land. —  33  M.  (1.)  Hampstead,  nearly  opposite  the  end  of  Long  Is- 
land, a  fertile  hay-growing  strip,  6  M.  long,  with  fine  elms  and  two 
ponds.  —  34  M.  (r.)  Wickham. 

About  2  M.  above  this,  to  the  right,  partly  concealed  by  Little 
Musquash  Island,  is  the  mouth  of  Washademoak  Lake. 

"Washademoak  Lake,  really  an  expansion  of  the  river  of  that  name,  25  M. 
long  and  72-2  M.  wide,  is  visited  several  times  weekly  by  steamer  from  St. 
John  and  offers  some  attractions  to  the  sportsman  (moose,  caribou,  and  deer). 
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40  M.  (1.)  Otnahog,  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name, 
nearly  opposite  the  upper  end  of  Long  Island.  —  42  M.  (1.)  John 
8lipp'8,  opposite  Upper  Musquash  Island.  —  47  M.  (r.)  Buzzas  or 
ScoviVs  Point  (lighthouse).  —  50  M.  (1.)  Gagetown  (Orey  Oables, 
$2V2;  Dingee,  $2),  beautifully  situated  behind  the  peninsula  of 
Orimross  Neck,  is  the  chief  place  on  the  river  between  St.  .Tohn 
and  Fredericton  (pop.  3001  and  shire-town  of  Queen's  County. 

To  the  right,  at  this  point,  on  the  other  side  of  the  peninsula,  is 
the  mouth  of  the  Jemseg  River,  the  outlet  of  Orand  Lake  (see  belowj. 

A  small  steamer  plies  regularly  from  St.  Jolin  to  Grand  Lake  (gee 
dailv  papers).  After  quitting  the  St.  Jolin  River,  it  ascends  the  slow  and 
winding'  Jemseg,  the  mouth  of  which  was  once  guarded  by  a  French  fort 
erected  in  1&40.  Half  a  century  later  M.  de  ViUelon^  Governor  of  Acadia, 
made  his  headquarters  here,  an  honour  that  was  transferred  to  "Nashwaak 
(Fredericton)  soon  after  (see  p.  36).  —  Grand  Lake  (74  sq.  M.),  which  is 
20  M.  long  and  has  a  maximum  width  of  5  M.,  is  surrounded  by  a  farming 
a  nd  coal-mining  country  (comp.  p.  38).  The  usual  terminus  of  the  steamer 
,•8  Chipman  (p.  95),  about  10  M.  up  the  Salmon  River. 

The  hills  bordering  the  St.  John  now  disappear,  and  the  rest  of 
the  trip  passes  through  a  fertile  'intervale'  district,  overflowed  by 
the  spring  freshets.  The  river  bends  to  the  left.  53  M.  (1.)  Grimross 
Canal.  —  56  M.  (1.)  Guntefs.  —  60  M.  Upper  Gagetown,  with  a  pier. 

Opposite  GilherVs  or  Maugers  Island  we  call  at  [Ql  M.)  Sheffield 
( >.).  with  a  quaint  church,  and  at  (66  M.)  Sheffield  Academy.  The 
river  here  flows  nearly  E.  and  W.  We  have  a  charming  view  (1.) 
of  (68  M.)  Burton,  with  its  church-spire  embedded  in  green.  Opposite 
(r.)  lies  Upper  Sheffield.  —  We  now  pass  Middle  Island  and  rea'-h 
(71M.;  r.) Maugerville  ('pron.'majerville' ),thefirstEnglishsettlemei)t 
in  New  Brunswick  (1763 ;  comp.  p.  37).  In  1776  most  of  the  inhab- 
itants declared  in  favour  of  the  Colonies  and  against  Great  Britain 
—  an  act  that  entailed  no  serious  consequences,  even  to  themselves  ! 

73  M.  (1.)  Oromocto  (Stocker  Ho.,  $3),  an  attractive  village 
with  a  good  wharf,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oromocto,  in  which  trout 
and  pickerel  may  be  caught.   Opposite  lies  Oromocto  Island. 

From  about  this  point  all  the  way  to  Fredericton  the  river  is 
lined  with  timber-booms,  anchored  by  stone-filled  piers.  The  'shear- 
booms',  attached  to  the  main  booms,  are  for  catching  passing  logs. 
Lumbermen  are  seen  at  work  in  all  directions,  and  tiny  tug-boats 
are  hauling  log-rafts.  Indians  in  birch -bark  canoes  may  be  encoun- 
tered here,  if  not  lower  down. 

75  M.  (r.)  Upper  Maugerville.  —  79  M.  (1.)  Qlasier's. 

The  first  part  of  Fredericton  to  come  in  sight  is  the  University, 
■>M  the  hills  to  the  left.  Then  the  Cathedral  spires  and  the  dome  of 
the  Parliament  Buildings  are  seen  to  the  right.  Finally  we  pass 
through  the  'draw'  of  the  fine  Railway  Bridge  (p.  38)  and  moor  at  the 
wharf  to  the  left.  On  the  opposite  bank  (r.)  lie  South  Devon  and 
North  Devon  (see  p.  38). 

84  M.  (1.)  Fredericton  (p.  36).  The  hotels  send  carriages  to  meet 
the  steamer. 
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Fredericton. 

The  Union  Railway  Station  (see  ER.  lib,  12)  lies  attheE.  end  of  the  city. 
Hotels.    Bakkeb  House,  from  $  4-,  Qceen,  from  $  31/2;  Windsob  Hall, 
$  3;  Waveklkt,  S  21/2;  YoBK,  Long's,  both  from  S  2. 

Cabs  25  c.  per  drive  within   the  city.  —  There  is  a  good  Oolf  Course. 

—  U.  -b'.  Consular  Agmt. 

The  New  Brunswick  Tourist  Association  supplies  general  information 
of  all  kinds  to  tourists  and  sport-smen.  For  the  latter  Fredericton  is  a 
good  starting-point  for  caribou-shooting,  the  be=t  season  for  which  is  in 
December,  after  the  first  snow.  Good  fishing  of  various  kinds  is  likewise 
accessible  hence.  —  Guides  (comp.  p.  38-,  list  published  by  the  Association), 
equipments,  and  camp-supplies  are  obtainable  at  Fredericton. 

Fredericton,  the  capital  of  New  Brunswick,  is  a  very  attractive 
little  city  of  8081  inhab.,  pleasantly  situated  ou  the  right  bank 
of  the  St.  John,  with  wide  elm-shaded  streets  and  many  handsome 
buildings.    The  five  main  streets ,  running  parallel  with  the  river 

—  Queen.  King.  Brunswick,  George,  and  Charlotte  —  were  laid 
out  in  1785  and  were  named  by  Governor  Carleton  in  honour  of  the 
reigning  family  of  Great  Britain.  The  main  raison  d'etre  of  the  city 
is  the  presence  of  the  Provincial  Government  Offices,  but  it  also 
carries  on  a  few  manufactures  (boots  and  shoes)  and  a  large  lumber- 
trade,  while  it  is  the  distributing  point  for  the  surrounding  country. 
It  is  an  important  centre  for  the  sportsman  (see  above).  The  river, 
here  34  M.  wide,  is  crossed  by  bridges  for  road  and  railway  (p.  38). 

In  1692  Governor  Villebon  (p.  35)  transferred  his  headquarters  from 
.Temseg  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sashtcaak  (p.  36),  opposite  Fredericton,  in 
order  to  be  nearer  his  JIalicete  allies,  and  built  here  a  strong  fort  and 
stockade,  which  successfully  resisted  an  attack  by  the  New  Englanders 
in  1696.  In  1698,  however,  "the  garrison  was  removed  to  the  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  6t.  John  (p.  29j,  and  in  i(0(J  Fort  Nashwaak  was 
destroyed  and  abandoned.  The  vilkige  at  St.  Anne^s  Point,  on  the  opposite 
bank,  "was  founded  about  1740,  and  in  1757  it  received  many  Acadian  re- 
fugees from  yova  Scotia,  When  the  British  took  possession  of  New  Brun- 
swick (see  p.  37)  the  name  of  St.  Anue  was  changed  to  Fredericton  by 
Governor  Carleton  in  1786,  and  in  1786  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
province,  partly  because  St.  John  was  considered  too  open  to  attack,  but 
chiefiy  to  encourage  the  settlement  of  the  lands  in  the  centre  of  the  Province. 

The  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  of  which  Fredericton  is  the  capital, 
is  about  230  M.  long  from  N.  to  S.  and  190  M.  wide  (maximum)  from  E. 
to  W.  Its  area.  27.985  sq.  M..  is  a  little  less  than  that  of  Scotland.  On  the 
N.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  Chaleur  Bay,  on  the  W.  by 
the  State  of  Maine,  on  the  S.  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  on  the  E,  by 
Northumberland  Strait  and  the  Gulf  of  .St.  Lawrence,  while  at  its  S.E. 
angle  it  connects  with  Nova  Scotia  by  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Chignecto  (see 
p.  84).  It  has  a  coast-line  of  about  6C0  31.,  with  numerous  bays  and  ex- 
cellent harbours.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  St.  John  (p.  33),  the  Miramichi 
(.p.  87),  and  the  Restigouche  (p.  89).  The  surface  consists  mainly  of  undulating 
plains  and  hills,  with  no  mountain-ranges  properly  so  called,  and  much 
of  it  is  still  covered  with  forest,  spruce  being  the  principal  wood.  The 
forests  abound  in  game,  such  as  moose,  caribou,  bear,  and  deer,  oflering 
some  of  the  best  shooting  in  Canada  (comp.  above).  Excellent  fishing  is 
also  to  be  had  in  its  rivers  (see  above  and  p.  40)  and  some  of  its  lakes 
(see  p.  46).  Perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  province  are  available  for  agri- 
culture, but  so  far  only  about  one-half  of  this  area  has  been  occupied  as  farm 
land.  All  the  ordinary  British  cereals  and  roots  are  successfully  grown. 
Along  with  agriculture,  fishing  and  lumbering  are  the  chief  pursuits  of  the 
inhabitants  but  fruit-growing,  fur-farming  (comp,  p.  98),  etc.  are  also  pro- 
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fltably  carried  on.  In  191S  the  value  of  the  fisheries,  including  herring, 
cod,  'sardines'  (canned  young  herrings),  oyslers,  was  $4,24:2,000,  and  they 
employed  over  21.000  persons.  The  value  of  the  lumber-industrv  in  the 
same  year  was  $  14,978,000,  that  of  the  manufactures  $  66.855,000.'  Of  the 
rich  mineral  resources,  which  as  yet,  ho-.vever,  have  been  only  to  some 
extent  utilized  (value  $  1.675,606  in  1919),  the  most  important  are  bitu- 
minous coal  (see  pp.  38,  8G)  and  gypsum  (see  pp.  48,  95j.  Natural  gas  (see 
p.  48)  and  petroleum  alto  occur.  The  total  available  water-power  of  ca. 
300,CiOO horse-power  has  only  been  developed  to  a  small  extent.  The  majority 
of  the  population  v/hich  numbered  388,U92  in  1921,  being  an  increase  of  lU 
per  cent  since  1911  (351.889  inhab.),  are  Canadian  born.  The  Indian  pop- 
ulation numbered  1846  in  1917.  Of  the  immigrants  a  great  many  come 
from  the  British  Isles,  especially  from  Ireland.  There  are  about  98,000  French . 

New  Brunswick,  discovered  by  Jacques  Cartier  in  1534,  was  included 
in  the  grant  of  '.Acadia"  made  to  De  Monts  in  1603  (comp.  p.  43),  but  in 
1713  the  French  tried  to  restrict  this  name  to  Xova  Scotia,  and  it  was 
not  till  1763  that  New  Brunswick  became  an  undisputed  part  of  the  British 
Empire  (comp.  pp.  84,  35).  Many  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Acadians  took  refuge 
in  New  Brunswick  in  1755  (see  p.  94).  New  Brunswick  was  made  a  separate 
province  in  1784  (p.  58)  and  joined  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  1867.  See 
the  'History  of  New  Brunswick',  by  Br.  James  Eannay  (1909). 

The  chief  street  is  Queen  Street,  running  along  the  water-front 
for  1V2M"  Following  it  to  the  left  (_S.E.')on  coining  from  the  steam- 
boat-wharf, we  pass  the  Court  House  (1.)  and  reach  the  Parliament 
Building,  a  handsome  stone  structure,  with  a  Corinthian  portico, 
small  dome,  and  mansard  corner-towers.  The  adjacent  building  of 
purplish  sandstone  contains  the  Departmental  Offices. 

The  Assemhlij  Hall.,  on  the  groundfloor  to  the  right  on  entering,  con- 
tains portraits  of  George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte,  the  Earl  of  Sheffield, 
etc.  The  Legislature,  which  consists  of  48  members,  including  the  Speaker, 
generally  meets  in  February.  —  The  Suprtme  Cmiri,  to  the  left,  contains 
portraits  of  the  Chief  .Justices  of  New  Brunswick.  —  The  Hall  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  upstairs,  became  the  Supreme  Court  Room  when  New  Brun- 
swick declared  for  a  single  legislative  chsmber.  —  The  Library,  at  the  back 
of  the  main  building,  contains  a  set  of  the  plates  of  Audubon^s  "Birds'  and 
other  valuable  works.  —   An  excellent  *View  is  obtained  from  the  Borne. 

In  the  Crown  Land  Office.,  in  the  Departmental  Building,  is  a  copy  of 
the  'Atlantic  Neptune',  published  for  the  use  of  the  British  Navy  in  1(7U. 

A  little  way  beyond  the  Parliament  Building,  in  a  pretty  wooded 
'close',  stands  *Christ  Church  Cathedral,  a  small  but  beautiful 
Dec.  Gothic  building  of  grey  stone ,  with  a  spire  180  ft.  high.  It 
was  built  in  1849,  through  the  exertions  and  largely  at  the  expense 
of  Bishop  Medley  (d.  1892),  who  is  buried  to  the  E.  of  the  choir. 
The  roof,  spire,  and  E.  window  were  restored  after  a  fire  in  1911. 

The  "Interior,  with  its  shallow  transepts  and  spacious  choir,  is  simply 
but  tastefully  adorned.  The  Stained  Glass  Window  at  the  E.  end  was  a 
gift  of  the  Episcopalians  of  the  United  States.  Behind  the  organ  is  a  tablet 
to  Major -General  Smyth  (d.  1823),  Lieut.  Governor  of  New  Brunswick. 

Near  the  Cathedral  is  a  statue  of  Robert  Burns.,  erected  by  Scots  in 
the  province. 

If  we  turn  to  the  right  (N.W.j  on  reaching  Queen  St.  from  the 
wharf,  we  pass  (right )  the  Officers^  Square ,  with  its  green  lawns, 
the  Officers'  Quarters,  the  Post  Office,  the  Barracks,  the  Normal 
School,  and  the  City  Hall.  Farther  on ,  in  the  same  direction,  we 
pass  the  wooden  Victoria  Hospital  (due  to  the  activity  of  Lady  Tilley) 
and  reach  the  old  Government  House,  opposite  Wilmot  Park. 
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At  the  back  of  Fredericton  rises  a  series  of  wooded  heights,  on 
the  sonthemmost  of  which,  1^/2  M.  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  stands 
the  University  of  New  Brunswick  (founded  in  1800),  a  substantial 
stone  building  dating  from  \81S  [200  students),  ^^ith  an  excellent 
geological  museum.    The  cupola  affords  a  flue  *Yie'w. 

Other  noticeable  buildings  are  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist 
Churches  and  the  little  Anglican  Christ  Church. 

Xo  visitor  should  omit  to  cross  the  river  by  the  road-bridge,  which 
begins  behind  the  Post  Office  fp.  37)  and  leads  to  the  village  of  Iforth 
Devon  (p.  39),  below  the  mouth  of  the  Nashieoaksis  ('little  iS'^ashwaak"' ;  see 
below).  It  is  adjoined  by  a  small  settlement  of  Malicete  Indians,  whose 
services  as  canoe-men  and  guides  are  in  demand  among  sportsmen.  (The 
white  guides  are  considered  the  best,  while  the  Jlicmac  Indians,  on  the 
If.  shore,  are  likewise  good.]  To  the  S.  of  K"orth  Devon,  at  the  mouth  ot 
the  Ncuhwaak^  lies  South  Devon  (see  below  and  p.  87),  a  lumbering  village 
(pop.  1000).  A  drive  hence  up  the  Xashwaak  leads  to  (3  M.)  Maryaville 
{Robinson,  $  2;  see  below  and  p.  87),  a  neatly  built  model  town  (pop.  2000), 
with  large  lumber-mills,  saw -mils,  and  a  large  cotton  niill. 

A  favourite  drive  leads  along  the  S.W.  side  of  the  river  past  Zin^icitfar 
(p^39),  crosses  the  river  at  (9  M.)  Crock's  Point,  and  retama  down  the  E.  bank 
via  Kesteick  (p.  39),  Dovglas,  Ji^ashicaaksie  (p.  39),  and  Xorth  Devonisee  above). 

A  delightful  canoe-trip  may  be  taken  up  the  Xathtcaaksit  (see  abovp) 
to  (12  M.)  its  pretty  Falls. 

Fbom  Feedeeicton  to  Xoeton,  92  M.  in  71/4  brs.  (fare  $  6.60)  Fredericton 
<t  Grand  Lake  Coal  d-  Railway  Co.  as  far  as  ifinto  i35  M.  in  274-3  brs.),  thence 
to  Norton  (57  M.  in  41/4  hrs.)  by  the  Xete  Brunswick  Coal  <L-  Railway  Co.  (a  coal- 
carrying  line,  operated  by  a  government  commission).  —This  line  diverges 
to  the  right  at  (2  M.)  Mai-ystilh  (see  above)  from  the  C.X.R.  line  to  New- 
castle (see  p.  87)  and  traverses  a  rich  coal-miniug  region.  The  first  station  of 
any  importance  is  (35  M.)  J/rnio,  the  centre  of  the  Grand  Lake  coal-mining 
region.  At  (47  M.)  Chipman,  connection  is  made  with  the  C.IT.R.  (R.  24b). 
The  Line  now  runs  towards  the  S.  and  S.E.  57  M.  Cumberland  Bay,  on 
drand  Lake  (p. 85).  65  M.  Young's  Cove  Road;  72  M.  Cody;  83  M.  Belkitle.  — 
92  M.  N'orton,  see  p.  48. 

From  Fredericton  to  Neucastle^  see  p.  87;  to  Woodstock,  see  R.  12. 

b.  By  Railway. 

66  M.  C.P.R.  in2-23/4  hrs.— An  alternative  route  is  afiforded  bythe  St.  John 
Vallet  Railway  (C.N.R.)  which,  diverging  from  the  C.P.R,  liae  at  (14  M.) 
Westfield  Beach  (p.  25),  follows  closely  the  right  bank  of  the  St.  John  River 
(fine  views  ;  comp.  RR.lla,  12b)  to  (S4  M.)  Fredericton  and  (146  31.)  Woodstock 
whence  it  runs  to  (172  M.  from  St.  John ;  through-fare  $  5.55)  Centreville  (p.  40). 

From  St.  John  to  (44  M.)  Frecftfricion  Junction,  see  p.  25.  Our  line 
here  diverges  to  the  right  (^N.)  and  runs  through  a  wooded  district,  at 
some  distance  to  the  W.  of  theiJiuer  Oromocto  (p.  35 ).  Noneof  the  inter- 
mediate stations  are  important. 

66  M.  Fredericton.  see  p.  36. 

12.  From  Fredericton  to  Woodstock. 

a.  By  Eailway. 

66  M.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  41/2  hrs.  (fare  $2.25).—  For  the 
line  of  the  St.  John  Vallet  Railway,  comp.  above. 

Fredericton,  see  p.  36.  We  cross  the  St.  John  by  a  fine  cantilever 
steel  bridge  C^iew),  2100  ft,  long,  to  ('2  M.)  South  Devon  [see  above). 
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It  then  tnrns  to  the  left  (W.),  passes  (3  M.)  North  Devon  (p.  38), 
and  crosses  the  Nashwaaksis  (p.  38)  at  (4  M.)  the  station  of  that 
name.  Fine  views  of  the  St.  John  are  enjoyed  to  the  left ;  Springhill 
('see  below)  is  visible  on  the  opposite  shore.  At  (14  M.)  Keswick 
we  turn  to  the  right,  quit  the  St.  John,  and  ascend  the  left  bank  of 
the  Keswick.  Some  pleasant  bits  of  scenery  are  passed  at  first,  but 
farther  up  the  valley  is  dreary  and  unattractive.  The  line  gradually 
bends  round  to  the  W.,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  stream.  21  M. 
Zealand;  30  M.  Upper  Keswick.  From  (39  M.)  Southampton  Junction 
a  branch -line  runs  S.  to  (13  M.)  Otis.  40  M.  Millville;  44  M. 
Nackawic;  64  M.  Shewan.  At  (61  M.)  Newburg  we  join  the  line  from 
Woodstock  to  Edmundston  (R.  13)  and  follow  it  towards  the  S.,  vdth 
the  St.  John  River  to  the  right.  Beyond  (63  M.)  Upper  Woodstock 
we  cross  the  St.  John  by  a  long  wooden  bridge  and  reach  — 
66  M.  Woodstock  (see  below). 

b.  By  Biver. 

In  spring  and  autumn ,  when  the  water  is  high  enough  to  permit  it, 
a  'stern-wheer  stsamer  plies  up  the  attractive  St.  John  to  Wooditoek  (64  M.). 
—  There  is  a  fair  Motobing  Road  from  Fredericton  to  Woodstock,  following 
the  course  of  the  river. 

Fredericton,  see  p.  36.  The  steamer  at  first  runs  towards  the 
W.,  passing  (5  M. ;  1.)  Springhill,  Sugar  Island  (r.),  and  (9  M. ;  1.) 
Lower  French  Village,  an  x^cadian  settlement  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Keswick  (see  above).    The  river  then  turns  to  the  S.W. 

17  M.  Upper  Kingsclear.  —  20  M.  (r.)  Lower  Queensbury.  The 
river  here  turns  again  to  the  N.W.  —  22  M.  (1.)  Lower  Prince  Wil- 
liam. —  23  M.  Bear  Island.  —  25  M.  (1.)  Prince  William. 

30  M.  (r.)  Upper  Queensbury.  The  river  bends  to  the  right. 

40  M.  (1.)  Pokiok,  picturesquely  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  that  name,  the  outlet  of  Lake  George.  In  descending  to  the 
St.  John  this  stream  forms  a  fall  40  ft.  high  and  cuts  its  way  through 
a  narrow  gorge  ^/iM.  long.  —  The  St.  John  once  more  turns  to  the  W. 

44  M.  Meductic  Rapids,  which  in  low  water  the  steamer  ascends 
with  some  difficulty.  —  45  M.  (1.)  Lower  Canterbury,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Sheogomoc  River.  —  47  M.  (r.)  Southampton.  —  51  M.  (1.) 
Upper  Canterbury,  at  the  mouth  of  Eel  River  (p.  25). 

About  4  M.  farther  on,  beyond  (55  M.;  r.)  Northampton,  is  the 
site  of  the  old  Meductic  fort  and  Indian  village  (1.)  which  were 
described  by  English  and  French  writers  more  than  two  centuries 
ago.  The  river  here  flows  almost  from  N.  to  S.  —  67  M.  (}.)  Lower 
Woodstock. 

64  M.  (1.)  Woodstock  (136  ft.;  Carlisle,  $  4;  Aberdeen,  $  3; 
golf-course),  a  prosperous  market-town  of  3377  inhab.,  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  high  bluff,  at  the  confluence  of  the  St.  John  and  the 
Meduxnekeag,  is  the  centre  of  a  thriving  agricultural  district.  It  also 
possesses  foundries,  saw-mills,  a  tannery,  several  factories,  and  an 
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agricultural  college.  The  drives  in  the  vicinity  are  picturesque  and 
the  roads  excellent,  A  handsome  iron  bridge  with  stone  piers  spans 
the  river  to  Grafton,  on  the  E.  side. 

The  St.  John  Valleu  Railway  (comp.  R.  lib)  runs  from  Woodstock  N.  to 
(26  M.)  C*n/reM«e  (Centreville,  S  2).  —  From  Woodstock  to  McAdam  June- 
lion,  see  p.  25;  to  Grand  Falls  and  Edmundston,  see  R.  13. 


13.  From  Woodstock  to  Grand  Falls  and  Edmundston. 

112  M.  Canadian*  Pacific  Railway  in  5^/4  hrs.  (fare  to  Grand  Falls  $  3.90, 
to  Edmundston  $  4.60).  This  line  runs  through  a  pictaresque  district,  and  the 
Grand  Falls  are  well  worth  seeing. 

From  Woodstock  to  (4  M.)  Newlurg ,  see  p.  39.  Our  line  now 
runs  to  the  N.,  hugging  the  E.  bank  of  the  St.  John  (views  to  the 
left).  13  M.  Hartland;  17  M.  Peel.  —  24  M.  Florenceville ;  the  pret- 
tily situated  village  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  About  6  M.  to 
the  S.  W.  rises  Mars  Hill  (1200  ft.).  —  Tlie  scenery  improves.  27  M. 
Bristol  is  only  15  M.  by  road  from  the  upper  waters  of  the  main 
arm  of  the  Miramichi  (see  p.  87).  30  M.  Bath. —  From  (49  U.)  Perth 
Junction  (Johnston,  $  3'  9)  a  branch-line  ascends  the  Tobique  Valley 
(see  below)  to  (27  M.)  Plaster  Rock  (see  p.  95).  —  The  train  now 
crosses  the  St.  John  to  (50  M.)  Andover  (hotel),  a  village  of  1331 
inhab.,  much  frequented  by  anglers  (see  below). 

About  1  M.  above  Andover,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  St.  John,  is 
the  mouth  of  the  'Tohique,  a  famous  stream  for  salmon,  trout,  and  scenery. 
Guides  (S  IV2-2  per  day)  and  canoes  may  be  obtained  in  the  Malicete  vil- 
lage at  the  mouth  of  the  river  or  by  consulting  the  list  of  white  guides 
prepared  by  the  N.  B.  Tourist  Association  (better ;  seep.  36).  The  enthusiastic 
angler  may  push  his  way  up  to  Nictor  or  Nictau  Lake,  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
Tobique  (a  week's  journey),  whence  a  portage  of  3  M.  will  bring  him  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Kipisiguit  (p.  88).  Thence  he  may  paddle  in  5-6  days 
to  the  Grand  Falls  of  the  Kipisiguit,  20  M.  from  Bathvrst  (comp.  p.  88).  Near 
Xictor  Lake  is  Bald  3ft.  (25C>0  ft.),   the  highest  point  in  New  Brunswick. 

From  (55  M.)  Aroostook  a  branch-line  runs  up  the  valley  of  the 
Aroostook  to  (34  M.)  Presque  Isle,  a  small  town  in  Maine. 

The  so-called  '■Aroostook  War\  in  1839,  arose  from  disputes  about  the 
boundary  between  New  Brunswick  and  Maine,  but  did  not  pass  beyond 
the  stage  of  'mobilisation  of  forces'  on  both  sides.  The  ensuing  diplo- 
macy adjudged  the  Aroostook  Valley,  which  had  been  largely  settled  by 
New  Rrunswickers,  to  the  United  States.  The  valley  affords  excellent 
fishing  and  also  bear,  moose,  caribou,  deer,  and  duck  shooting.  The 
name  will  be  familiar  to  all  admirers  oi  EotDelW  'Lady  of  the  Aroostook'. 

The  line  crosses  the  Aroostook  and  continues  to  follow  the 
St.  John,  which  now  flows  to  our  right. —  73  M.  Grand  Fails  (507  ft.; 
Courless,  Minto,  $  31/0),  a  small  town  with  1750  inhab.,  attracts  a 
number  of  summer- visitors  by  its  fine  scenery,  beautiful  woods,  and 
cool  climate.  The  town  occupies  a  high  plateau  surrounded  by  the 
river,  except  on  the  W.  where  there  is  a  ravine.  Partridge  and  duck 
shooting  are  popular  in  autumn.  —  C.N.R.  station,  see  p.  96. 

Proceeding  from  the  station  towards  the  E.  we  take  the  first  cross- 
street  to  the  left,  soon  reaching  Broadway.,  a  wide  grassy  avenue,  running 
through  the  town  from  E.  to  W.    We  follow  Broadway  to  its  E.  end  to 
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i  he  Suspension  Bridge,  where  we  obtain  a  splendid  view  of  the  '^Grand  Falls 
of  the  St.  John  (comp.  p.  33),  situated  about  200  yds,  above  the  bridge. 
The  river  here  suddenly  contracts  and  plunges  into  a  rocky  gorge  from 
a  height  of  60  ft.  These  falls  rank  with  the  finest  on  the  continent  in 
everything  but  size,  and  their  environment  is  very  impressive.  A  nearer 
view'  of  the  falls  is  obtained  from  the  old  mill  or  by  descending  the  steep 
>tops  to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  —  The  ravine  is  about  V*  M.  long  and 
''''>0  ft.  wide,  while  its  sides  of  dark  calcareous  slate  rise  precipitously  to 
height  of  100-250  ft.  It  contains  several  cascades  and  rapids,  with  a  total 
cent  of  55  ft.  more.  Among  the  subordinate  points  of  interest  in  it 
...^  the  Coffee  Mill  Whirl  Foci  and  the  Wells.  The  visitor  should  try  to 
<;ee  the  falls  when  lumber  is  passing  over  them.  —  A  romantic  Indian 
tradition  narrates  that  an  invading  party  of  Mohawks  captured  two  Malicete 
squaws,  whom  they  forced  to  act  as  their  pilots  down  the  river.  The 
women  assured  them  that  the  stream  was  free  from  falls  or  rapids  and 
that  the  noise  they  heard  was  that  of  a  tributary  stream.  The  Mohawks 
consequently  did  not  realize  their  danger  till  too  late,  and  their  canoes 
were  all  swept  over  the  falls  —  the  heroines  losing  their  own  lives  but 
saving  their  village  from  destruction. 

The  railway  crosses  to  the  left  (E,)  bank  of  the  river  a  little  above 
the  falls  and  continues  its  course  towards  the  N.W.  (views  to  the 
left).  The  river  now  forms  the  boundary  between  New  Brunswick 
and  Maine ,  and  we  soon  reach  the  Acadian  district  mentioned  at 
p.  94.  —  86  M.  St.  Leonard  (Brunswick,  from  $  21/2;  Cyr,  from  $  2; 
U.  S.  Cons.  Agent),  with  2026  inhab.,  is  also  a  station  on  the  C.N.R. 
IP.  96). 

From  St.  Leonaed  to  Campeelltox,  112  M.,  C.N.R.  in  5  hrs.  —  This 
route  at  first  follows  the  E.  bank  of  the  Grand  Riier  (see  below)  to  flo  M.) 
the  station  of  that  name.  81  M.  Eammond:  57  M.  KedgvAck;  93  M.  UpsalqnUch, 
on  the  river  of  that  name  fp.SB).  —  112  M.  Campbellfon,  see  p.  90. 

The  International  Bridge  between  St.  Leonard  and  Van  Buren  (Maine: 
comp.  p.  46)  affords  railway  connection  with  the  Xew  Eni'land  Hues. 

The  Grand  River  (see  above)  forms  the  beginning  of  a  canoe  and 
portage  route  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Restigouche  (p.  S9),  which  are 
within  15  M.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  River,  Guides  (named  in  the  list  of 
the  New  Brunswick  Tourist  Association,  see  p.  36)  and  canoes  are  generally 
brought  from  the  Malicete  settlements  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tobique  (p.  40), 
but  may  also  be  obtained  at  one  of  the  Acadian  villages. 

102  M.  Green  River;  107  M.  St.  Basil,  with  a  large  Roman  Catho- 
lic church  and  convent.  —  The  train  continues  to  hug  the  river, 
which  here  sweeps  round  to  the  W..  and  soon  reaches  — 

112M.Ednmndston  (468  ft.;  Madaicaska,  Grand  Central,  Royal, 
$  3;  Ringuette's,  from  $  2;  Rail.  Restaurant ;  U.  S.  Cons.  Agent),  a 
town  of  4033  inhab.,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Madawaska 
(p.  94)  and  the  St.  John,  in  an  agricultural  and  lumbering  district. 
It  is  an  important  railway-centre. 

From  Edmundston  to  Moncton  (Halifax)  and  Qiiebec,  see  R.  24  b;  to 
Riviere  du  Lovp,  see  p.  94. 

14.  From  St.  John  to  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Andrews. 

Comp.  Map  at  p.  59. 

a.  By  Sailway. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Raixwai  has  two  lines  to  Bt.  Stephen:  the  Shore 
Line  Division  (83  M.  in  6  hrs.;  fare  $3.05),  which  is  described  at  p.  42,  and 
the  line  via  McAdam  Junction  (see  p.  25;  118  M,  in  4»/i-5  hrs.;   fare  $  4.20). 
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—  The  route  lo  (126  M.)  St.  Andrews  (see  below)  \ia  (84  M.)  McAdam  Junction 
by  the  C.P.R.  (53/4  hrs. ;  fare  $  4.cO)  ia  described  at  p.  25. 

In  fine  weather  the  steamer  trip  (R.  lib)  is  preferable  to  the  railway. 

Our  train  starts  from  West  St.  John  (p.  32}  and  runs  to  the  W.. 
following  the  general  line  of  the  coast  with  occasional  views  of  the 
Bay  ofFundy  i  p.  76).  —  8  M.  Spruce  Lake  (p.  33) ;  17  M.  Musquash. 
a  village  (pop.  660)  at  the  head  of  a  small  harbour;  22  M.  Lepreau, 
at  the  head  of  Mace  Bay.  Point  Lepreau  (see  below)  is  7  M.  to  the  S. 
At  Beaver  Harbor,  5  M.  from  (38  M.)  Penrhfield,  is  the  Paul  Hotel 
I  good),  frequented  for  shooting  and  fishing. 

48  M.  St.  George  (Victoria,  $  3),  a  small  seaport,  with  ca. 
3000  inhab.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Magaguadavic  (locally  pron.  'Ma- 
gadavy'),  which  is  here  compressed  into  a  chasm  30  ft.  wide  and 
plunges  into  the  harbour  from  a  height  of  50  ft.  St.  George  exports 
lumber  and  fine  red  granite,  quarried  in  the  environs.  Lake  Utopia, 
1  M.  to  the  N..  affords  good  trout-fishing.  —  54  il.  Bonny  River 
(Bonny  River  Ho..  $  2).  a  good  trout-fishing  centre:   62  M.  Dyer^s. 

At  (69  M.J  Brunswick  Junction  we  intersect  the  above-mentioned 
line  from  McAdam  Junction  to  St.  Andrews. 

We  now  pass  (78  M.)  Oaik  Bay,  at  the  head  of  the  inlet  of  the 
St.  Croix  River  so  called  (see  p.  43"i,  and  soon  reach  — 

83  M.  St.  Stephen  (see  p.  431. 

b.  By  Steamer. 

Steasleks  of  the  Eastern  S.S.  Corporation  ply  several  times  weekly  in 
.summer  from  St,  John  to  Eastport,  where  connection  is  made  with  another 
.steamer  of  the  same  company  for  St.  Andrews  (through-fare  $  2)  and  Calais 
(for  St.  Stephen;  $2.15:  7  hrs.  in  all).  See  daily  papers  or  inquire  at  the 
steamboat-office. 

St,  John,  see  p.  27.  On  leaving  the  harbour,  the  steamer  runs 
well  out  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  fp.  76)  and  steers  a  little  to  the  S. 
of  W.  Beyond  Split  Rock  Point  opens  Musquash  Harbour  (see  abovel, 
and  farther  on  is  Point  Lepreau  (see  above),  with  its  double  light 
and  steam-foghorn.  We  then  cross  the  wide  entrance  of  Mace 
Bay  (see  above),  leaving  Deer  Island  (p.  23)  to  the  right. 

At  Eastport  (see  p.  23)  we  change  to  another  steamer,  which 
steers  to  the  N.,  passing  between  Moose  Island  and  Deer  Island  (see 
above),  and  beyond  Pleasant  Point  (1.),  the  chief  settlement  of  the 
Passamaquoddy  Indians,  enters  Passamaquoddy  Bay.  Beyond  Xavy 
Island  we  enter  the  St.  Croix  River  (see  p.  43). 

St.  Andrews  (* Algonquin,  a  large  summer- hotel  belonging  to 
the  C.P.R.,  $7;  Kennedy  s,  from  $21/2)5  a  seaport,  with  a  good  har- 
bour, and  a  much-frequented  summer-resort,  with  2000  inhab.,  is 
finely  situated  on  a  peninsula  between  Passamaquoddy  Bay  and  the 
St.  Croix  River,  here  2  M.  wide  and  separating  New  Brunswick  from 
Maine.  The  town,  founded  about  1783,  lies  on  a  gentle  slope,  rising 
to  a  height  of  150  ft.  Its  attractions  include  good  sea-bathing  and 
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lioating  (at  Katie's  Cove\  golf-links,  a  summer  climate  cool  and 
comparatively  free  from  fog,  sea  and  fresh-water  flsMng,  lobster- 
spearing,  and  fair  roads  for  riding,  driving,  or  motoring. 

One  of  the  chief  points  of  interest  near  St.  Andrews  is  the  Chameook 
Mi.,  4  M.  to  the  N.,  the  base  of  which  may  be  reached  by  road  or  railway. 
The  top  commands  a  fine  'View  of  Puttamaquoddy  Bay.  —  Excursions  may 
also  be  made  to  Doucei's  Itland  (see  below)  and  to  the  little  American 
village  of  Robbimton,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  St.  Croix.  —  Longer  trips 
may  be  made  to  Eastport  (steamer  daily  in  summer),  Campobello  (p.  44), 
and  Grand  Manan  (p.  45). 

From  St.  Andrews  to  McAdam  Junction,  see  p.  25. 

The  sail  up  the  St.  Croix  Eiver  from  St.  Andrews  to  (19  M.) 
Calais  is  interesting  and  picturesque.  To  the  left  is  seen  the  village 
of  Rohhinston  (see  above) ;  to  the  right  rises  Chameook  Alt.  (see 
above).  About  5^2  M.  above  St.  Andrews  we  pass  (left)  Doucet's 
Island,  the  site  of  the  first  settlement  in  Acadia. 

In  1604  the  Sieur  de  Monts.,  to  whom  Henry  IV.  had  made  a  grant  of 
Acadia,  arrived  in  the  St.  Croix  River  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  which 
included  Champlain  among  its  members  and  fixed  upon  the  grassy  Isle 
St.  Croix  (now  Doucefs  Island)  as  the  site  of  his  settlement.  A  group  of 
wooden  dwellings,  defended  by  two  batteries,  was  erected,  and  grain  and 
vegetables  were  planted.  The  crops,  however,  failed  to  ripen,  and 
the  extreme  cold  of  the  winter  was  more  than  the  ill-fed  and  ill-housed 
Frenchmen  could  stand.  Scurvy  broke  out  and  carried  off  nearly  half 
of  the  80  settlers.  When  a  supply-ship  arrived  in  June,  1605,  the  island 
was  abandoned,  and  the  unfortunate  colonists  took  refuge  in  Port 
Royal  (p.  75).  The  only  inhabitants  of  the  island  now  are  the  keepers 
of  the  lighthouse. 

In  1783,  when  it  was  agreed  that  the  St.  Croix  should  be  the  boundary 
between  New  Brunswick  and  the  United  States,  the  latter  country  claimed 
that  the  Magaguadavic  (p.  42)  was  the  stream  in  question.  The  discovery 
of  some  remains  of  the  settlement  of  De  Monts,  however,  settled  the  matter 
beyond  dispute. 

About  41/2  M.  farther  up,  the  river  bends  to  the  left  ("W.),  while 
Oak  Bay  opens  out  to  the  N.,  in  the  direction  we  have  been  moving 
in.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  arrangement  of  the  river  and  its 
arms  here  suggested  the  name  'Croix'.  To  the  left  rises  the  Devil's 
Head  (a  corruption  oiDuvaVs  or  D'Orville-s).  In  2*  '2  M.  more  we  pass 
the  fishing-village  named  The  Ledge,  and  4  M.  beyond  this  lies  — 

St.  Stephen  fOwecn,  from  $  31/2;  Johnson,  $3;  U.S.  Consul), 
a  busy  little  town  with  3449inhab.,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
St.  Croix.  Its  chief  activity  is  in  shipping  lumber,  but  it  also  carries 
on  a  general  trade  and  has  a  few  manufactories.  Its  cemetery  is 
shaded  by  fine  white  pines.  —  About  i  M.  above  St.  Stephen  is 
MUltown  (pop.  2250),  and  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river  (steel 
bridge),  in  Maine,  is  the  town  of  Calais  (St.  Croix,  $  3),  the  ter- 
minus of  the  steamboat  line,  with  (1920)  6084  inhab.  and  similar 
interests  to  those  of  St.  Stephen.  The  three  towns  are  connected  by 
an  electric  tramway. 

From  St.  Stephen  to  McAdam  Junction,  see  p.  25.  —  Steamers  ply 
frequently  in  summer  from  St.  Stephen  to  St.  Andrews  (p.  42)  and  Eastport 
(p.  23),  connecting  at  Eastport  with  steamers  for  Campobello  (see  p.  44) 
and  Grand  Manan  (p.  45). 
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15.  Campobello  and  Grand  Manan. 

These  two  islands  are  reached  via  Eastport  (p.  23),  the  routee 
to  which  town  are  indicated  at  pp.  23,  42. 

a.  Campobello. 

Small  steamers  ply  from  Eastport  to  (2Vs  M.)  Campobello  at  frequenf 
intervals  O/2  hr.),  while  the  Grand  Manan  steamers  (p.  45)  also  touch  at 
Campobello.  Tickets  are  issued  to  Campobello  from  all  important  pointsJ 
and  baggage  may  be  checked  through.  The  ferry-steamers  connect  wi<' 
all  passenger-steamers  calling  at  Eastport. 

Campobello  {Tyn-y-Coed,  $6;  golf-course),  an  island  9-10  M. 
long  and  2-3  M.  wide  (pop.  ca.  1230),  lies  between  Passamaquoddy 
Bay  (p.  23)  and  the  Bay  ofFundy  (p.  23),  just  on  the  Canadian  (New 
Bninswick)  side  of  the  International  Boundary.  Its  shores  abound 
in  picturesque  cliffs,  chasms,  fjords,  and  beaches.  The  interior  is 
cc  ^ered  with  a  dense  growth  of  firs  and  spruces,  affording  a  pleasant 
shade  for  the  numerous  possible  walks  and  drives.  The  climate  is 
cool  in  summer,  ranging  from  50''  to  75°Fahr.  From  1767  to  1880 
the  island  belonged  to  Adm.  William  Owen  and  his  descendants,  but 
in  the  latter  year  it  was  purchased  by  a  syndicate  of  New  Yorkers  and 
Bostonians,  who  have  spent  large  sums  on  its  development,  and  it 
has  now  become  a  favourite  summer-resort. 

Excursions.  To  Herring  Cove  Beach,  I8/4  M.  The  shady  road  crosses 
Lake  Glen  Severn  by  a  bridge  600  ft.  long.  The  crescent-shaped  beach  is 
3  M.  long.  We  may  return  from  its  farther  end  by  the  Herring  Cove 
road,  or  by  a  bridle-path  diverging  to  the  left  from  that  road  and  travers- 
ing the  wood.  —  To  *Head  Harbor,  10  M.  The  road  leads  partly  along 
the  coast  and  partly  through  the  well-wooded  interior.  It  passes  the 
famous  Cold  Spring,  with  a  uniform  temperature  of  44°,  and  Bunker  Hill 
(300  ft.),  the  top  of  which,  reached  by  a  bridle-path,  affords  a  *View  of 
Grand  Manan,  the  Wolvet,  and  (on  very  clear  days,  with  a  telescope) 
Nova  Scotia.  A  de'tour  may  be  made  from  this  road  to  (2  M.)  *Schooner 
Cove,  whence  a  path  (good  for  */«  M.,  when  the  Head  comes  in  sight; 
difficult  trail  thence)  leads  to  (2  M.)  A'^ancy  Head,  a  fine  clifif,  210  ft.  high, 
with  a  pretty  beach  at  its  foot.  Following  the  Head  Harbor  road  a  little 
farther,  we  may  diverge  to  the  right  to  Mill  Cove.  (If  we  include  this 
point,  it  is  wise  to  bring  luncheon  and  devote  the  whole  day  to  the  ex- 
cursion.) —  Nine  Mile  Drive  (3  hrs.).  We  follow  the  Glen  Severn  road  for 
1  M.  and  then  the  Eaccoon  Beach  road  to  the  (IV2  M.)  Raccoon  Beach, 
whence  we  may  visit  the  wild  Southern  Head  on  foot  (5  min.).  Returning 
to  the  road,  we  follow  it  to  the  right  for  5  M.  and  return  by  either  the 
Fitzwilliam  Road  or  the  Narrows  Road.  —  To  ~Man-of-  War  Head  (SV*  M. ; 
fine  views).  We  proceed  through  Welchpool  (Campobello  Inn,  from  $  3V2), 
the  chief  hamlet  on  the  island,  with  a  government  pier,  and  then  bear  to  the 
right  over  the  North  Road.  The  head  is  a  high  rocky  bluff  at  the  entrance  of 
Harbor  de  Late,  commanding  a  good  view.  —  To  Eattern  Head.  From  the  end 
of  the  Herring  Cove  road  we  descend  rapidly  to  the  left  and  cross  a  beach. 
A  few  minutes  farther  on  we  follow  a  path  to  the  right  which  leads  to 
(20  min.)  the  summit  (300  ft.;  *View).  —  Other  points  of  interest  are 
^Friar''t  Head,  Robinson's  Ravin*,   Jacob's  Ladder,   Meadow  Brook   Cove,   etc. 

ExcuESioNs  BY  Watee  may  be  made  to  Dennysmlle,  Calais  (p.  43), 
8t.  Andrews  (p.  42),  up  the  Magaguadatic  to  St.  George  (p.  42),  Grand  Manan 
(p.  45),  St.  John  (p.  27),  and  Mt.  Desert  (see  Baedeker's  United  States). 

Sailing,  Rowing,  and  Canoeing  are  safe  (though  some  knowledge  of  the 
tides  is  desirable),  and  the  Fishing  is  excellent. 
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b.  Grand  Hanan. 
A  steamer  of  the  Grand  Manan  Steamboat  Co.  runs  several  timefl  weekly 
in  sammer  from  Eatipori  (p.  23),   touching  at  Campobello  (p.  44).  to  (12  M.) 
Iforth  Headf  on  Grand  Manan  (2  hrs.)-    A  weekly  steamer  also  plies  from 
St.  John  (p.  28)  to  Grand  Manan  via  Eastport  and  Campobello. 

Grand  Manan  (accent  on  second  syllable),  an  island  belonging 
to  New  Brunswick  but  lying  about  8  M.  from  the  coast  of  Maine,  near 
the  entrance  to  Fassamaquoddy  Bay  (p.  23).  is  22  M.  long  and  3-8  M. 
wide  and  contains  about  2500  inhabitants.  It  possesses  some  of  the 
finest  cliff -scenery  in  America,  while  its  cool  (though  somewhat 
foggy)  climate  and  its  fishing  are  additional  attractions  to  summer- 
visitors.  The  main  occupation  of  the  people  is  the  cod,  haddock, 
pollack,  halibut,  and  herring  fisheries. 

North  Head,  the  chief  village  and  harbour  of  the  island,  lies  on 
Flagg'i  Cove^  near  the  N,  end  of  the  E.  side.  In  the  vicinity  is  the 
Marathon  House  [$  3),  the  chief  hotel  on  the  island,  and  Rose 
Cottage  ($  272)-  —  FoUowing  the  excellent  road ,  which  traverses 
the  whole  island,  to  the  N.,  we  pass  Sprague's  Cove  or  Pettes's  Cove^ 
below  Swallowtail  Head^  and  (21/2  M.)  Whale  Cove  (Whale  Cove 
Farm  House,  $  21/2,  well  spoken  of),  with  a  beach  where  porphyry, 
agates,  and  jasper  may  be  picked  up  (fine  views).  Farther  on  is  the 
Old  Bishop  or  Bishop's  Head,  the  N.  extremity  of  the  island. 

The  finest  cliffs  are  at  the  S.  end  of  the  island.  The  road  to 
them  from  Flagg's  Cove  follows  the  shore  more  or  less  closely  to 
Castalia,  Woodward's  Cove,  and  (5  M.)  Grand  Harbor,  the  last  a 
place  of  considerable  trade.  It  then  leaves  the  sea  for  a  time,  but 
regains  it  at  (51/2  ^I- J  '^ea^  Cove,  the  first  place  settled  in  the  island, 
whence  it  is  continued  to  (4  M.J  Deep  Cove.  From  this  point  roads 
lead  to  (1 1/2  ^^^0  '^South  West  Head  (lighthouse),  where  the  cliffs  rise 
to  a  height  of  300-400  ft,,  and  to  (2  M.)  the  Southern  Cross. 

The  W.  coast  of  the  island  consists  of  an  almost  unbroken  range 
of  cliffs,  200-400  ft.  high.  A  road  crosses  the  island  from  Castalia 
(see  above)  to  *Darlt  Harbor,  near  which  is  Money  Cove,  where 
Capt.  Kidd  is  fabled  to  have  deposited  some  of  his  treasure  (comp. 
p.  78).  A  little  to  the  N.  is  Indian  Beach,  where  a  number  of  Quoddy 
Indians  pass  the  summer  engaged  in  the  porpoise-fishery. 

A  number  of  small  islands  fringe  the  E.  coast  of  Grand  Manan, 
while  a  little  to  the  S.  of  it  are  Gannet  Rock  (the  scene  of  many 
terrible  shipwrecks)  and  the  Seal  Islands,  each  with  a  lighthouse. 


16.  From  St.  John  to  Montreal. 

Comp.  Map  at  p.  146. 
482  M.  Canadian  Pacific  Railwat  in  I6V2-I7  hrs.  (fare  $  17.405  sleeper 
$  4.80).     This  line  traverses  a  good  sporting  district. 

From  St.  John  to  (146  M.)  Mattawamkeag  (p.  46),  see  R.8.  The 
Maine  Central  R.R.  to  Bangor  here  diverges  to  the  left.  —  168  M. 
Sehoois;  180  x\I.  Lake  View.  At  (190  M.)  Brownville  Junction  (Rail. 

3* 
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Restaurant)  we  cross  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railway.  —  Beyond 
(207  M.)  Onaiva,  on  the  pretty  lake  of  that  name,  we  run  through 
an  excellent  sporting  district,  with  numerous  lakes  and  woods. 

223  M.  Greenville  (Moosehead  Inn ,  $  3) ,  at  the  S.  end  of 
Mooaehead  Lake  (see  below),  the  chief  centre  of  the  sportsmen  and 
anglers  who  frequent  the  district  (guides,  canoes,  etc.).  It  is  the 
junction  of  a  railway  to  Bangor  (p.  25), 

"Moosehead  Lake,  the  largest  in  Maine  (35  M.  long,  1-15  M.  wide;  ca. 
11)00  ft.  above  the  sea),  is  drained  hy  the  Kennebec  River.  Its  waiers 
abound  in  trout  and  other  fish,  and  the  forests  surrounding  it  are  vrell 
stocked  with  moose,  caribou,  deer,  and  ruffed  grouse.  Black  flies  and 
mosquitoes  are  very  troublesome  here  in  June  and  July.  —  From  Greenville 
a  small  steamer  plies  in  summer  to  (17  M.)  Mt.  Kineo  (1760  ft  ;  *View),  which 
projects  into  the  lake  on  the  E.  side,    so  as  to  narrow  it  down  to  a  channel 

1  M.  across.  The  "Mt.  Kineo  Hotel  is  a  favourite  resort  of  anglers.  Oppo- 
site ^\i.  Kineo  is  Kineo  (see  below;  ferry  steamer).  The  steamer  goes  on 
from  3It.  Kineo   to    (18  M.)  the  X.   end  of  the  lake,   whence  a  portage  of 

2  M.  leads  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Penobscot  River.  Enterprising  travellers 
may  descend  this  river  and  the  lakes  strung  on  it  in  birch-bark  canoes 
(with  guides)  to  Mattaicamkeag  (p.  15;  6-8  days).  Canoe-trips  may  also  be 
made  from  the  head  of  Jloosehead  Lake  via  the  AUagath  and  St.  John 
Rivers  to  Fort  Kent  {p.  94)  or  Van  Buren  (see  p.  41  and  Baedtker's  Inited  States). 
A  good  view  is  obtained  to  the  E.  of  Mt.  Katahdin  or  Ktaadn  (5385  ft.),  which 
is  also  visible  from  Moosehead  Lake  (to  the  y.E.)  in  clear  weather.  Many 
other  steamers  ply  on  the  lake. 

Beyond  Greenville  the  train  runs  along  the  AV.  side  of  the  lake. 
Near  (234  M.)  Moosehead  (inns;  guides)  we  cross  the  Kennebec  and 
have  a  last  view  (right)  of  Moosehead  Lake.  At  (238  M.)  Somerset  we 
cross  the  Maine  Central  Railway  fiom  Bingham  (Maine)  to  Kineo  (see 
above).  Various  small  lakes  and  stations  are  passed,  all  frequented 
for  shooting  and  fishing  (riews  to  the  right). 

Beyond  (287  M.  )  Lou-elltoirn  we  leave  the  State  of  Maine  and 
enter  Quebec  (-p.  157).  307  M.  Megantic(Vnvm,  Queen's,  $  3;  Rail. 
Restaurant;  guides;  pop.  3500),  on  Lake  Megantic  (1300  ft.; 
14  sq.  M.),  12  M.  long  and  1-4  M.  wide,  a  favourite  resort  of  anglers 
and  sportsmen.  To  the  S.E.  of  it  lies  the  little  Spider  Lake,  with  the 
club-house  of  the  Megantic  Fish  and  Game  Club.  Megantic  is  con- 
nected by  the  Quebec  Central  Railway  with  (60  M.)  Tring  Junction 
(p.  22).  —  We  now  ascend  a  heavy  grade,  through  a  well-wooded  and 
sparsely-settled  district,  to  (332  M.)  Scotstown,  a  lumber-settlement. 
At  (354  M.)  Cookshire  (Osgood,  $  3;  U.S.  Cons.  Agent)  we  cross  the 
Maine  Central  R.  R.  (H.  9b).  —  372  M.  Lennoxville  (College,  $  21/2; 
see  pp.  21,  26),  a  village  with  1210  inhab.,  is  the  seat  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bishop's  College  (founded  in  1843)  and  of  Bishop^s  College 
School,  two  well-known  episcopal  institutions  (seen  to  the  right  of 
the  line).  Electric  tramway  to  (3  M.)  Sherbrooke  ( see  below).  The 
stretch  beyond  Lennoxville,  with  the  St.  Francis  River  to  the  right, 
is  very  picturesque. 

375  M.  Sherbrooke  (Sherbrooke.,  Magog,  $  4;  Grand  Central, 
Chateau  Frontenac,  $  31/2;  Continental,  $  21/2;  Roil.  Restaurant; 
U^S.  Consul),  a  city  with  22,097  inhab.,  attractively  situated  at  the 
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confluence  of  the  St.  Francis  and  the  Magog,  is  the  chief  place  in 
the  so-called  ''Eastern  Toxcnships^  (see  below),  which  the  railway 
now  traverses.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  has  a 
college  with  450  students.  It  possesses  important  cotton  and  woollen 
factories  and  machine  shops  and  carries  on  a  trade  in  lumber. 
Within  the  town  are  the  picturesque  Rapids  of  the  Magog.  "We  here 
cross  the  Quebec  Central  Railway  (see  p.  21)  and  the  G.T.R,  (see 
p.  26).    Electric  tramway  to  (3  M.l  Lennoxville  (p.  46). 

The  Eastern  Townships  were  originally  settled  by  United  Empire  Loya- 
ists  (comp.  p.  xxivj,  who  form  the  'English'  portion  of  the  province. 

As  we  leave  Sherbrooke  we  cross  the  river  Magog,  the  outflow 
of  Lake  Memphremagog  (see  below),  and  skirt  it  as  it  flows  through 
its  picturesque  wooded  channel  to  the  left. 

394  M.  Magog  (p.  19)  lies  at  the  N.  end  of  Lake  Memphremagog 
(see  p.  19:  view  to  the  left).  404  M.  Eastray  is  the  junction  of  lines 
to  (37  M.)  Windsor  Mills  (Windsor,  $  3),  with  paper-mills  (pop. 
3000),  and  to  (25  M.)  North  Troy,  Vt.  (p.  19).  412  M.  Foster  (see 
p.  20).—  At  (432  M.)  Brookport  we  join  the  line  from  Boston  (R.  3c); 
439  M.  Famham  (see  p.  20).  451  M.  Iberville  (see  p.  149j.  At  (452  xM.) 
St.  John's  (p.  14)  we  cross  the  Richelieu  (views).  457  M.  LWcadie 
(p.  15)  •,  463  M.  St.  Philippe ;  468  M.  St.  Constant.  —  473  M.  Adiron- 
dack Junction  (p.  17),  the  station  for  Caughnawiga  (2300inhab.), 
at  the  S.  end  of  the  Lachine  Bridge  (see  below),  to  the  left.  Caugh- 
nawaga  is  an  Indian  reservation  and  the  home  of  the  half-breed 
Iroquois  remnant  of  one  band  of  the  Six  Nations  fcomp.  p.  232). 

These  Indians  are  famous  as  lacrosse-players  and  boatmen^  and  a  band 
of  fifty  of  them  did  excellent  service  in  the  latter  capacity  en  the  British 
expedition  that  ascended  the  Nile  in  1884.  The  town  walls,  built  by  the 
French  in  1721,  are  almost  intact  on  three  sides  of  the  older  part  of  the 
village,  round  the  Church.  In  the  Presbuteru  (17'25)  are  the  once  miracle- 
working  remains  of  the  Mohawk  Saint  Tehgahkwita,  the  room  and  desk  of 
the  historian  Pere  Charlevoix  (1082-1761),  and  some  valuable  vestments. 

We  now  cross  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  *Lacliijie  Bridge  (views; 
3657  ft.  long),  built  of  steel  on  the  cantilever  principle  in  1885-7, 
but  reconstructed  so  as  to  provide  for  a  double  track  in  1910-12.  The 
channel-spans  are  each  408  ft.  long.  Below,  to  the  right,  are  the 
*Lachine  Rapids  (p.  221).  Just  beyond  the  bridge  is  the  little  town 
of  Lachine  (p.  220;  left),  with  its  large  convent.  From  (477  M.) 
Montreal  West,  where  our  line  is  joined  on  the  right  by  the  lines  from 
Toronto,  Ottawa,  etc.,  the  train  runs  towards  the  E.  to  — 

482  M.  Montreal  (Windsor  Street  Station;  see  p.  131). 

17.  From  St.  John  to  Quebec  (L^vis). 

Comp.  Map  at  p.  59. 
b'l  M.  Canadian  N^ational  Railways  in  15*/4-18hrs.  (fare  $  16.05;  sleeper 
$  5.25).  [To  Montreal  in  20V2-24  hrs.  (fare  $  19.65,  sleeper  $  5.25).)  —  For 
travellers  by  the  St.  John  Valley  Railway  (comp.  R.  lib)  there  is  a 
through- service  via  Fredericton  and  McGivney^s  Junction  (p.  95),  where  R.  24b 
is  joined  (through-fare  $  14.80). 
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8t.  John,  see  p.  27.  The  first  part  of  the  line,  rimning  along 
the  Kennehecasis  Bay  and  River,  is  picturesque,  but  beyond  Sussex 
it  traverses  a  well-settled  farming-district  offering  no  scenic  beauty. 

—  The  railway  runs  for  a  mile  or  two  through  a  marshy  valley  till 
it  reaches  the  bay.  3  M.  Coldbrook,  an  industrial  suburb  of  St.  John. 
At  (7  M.)  Riverside  we  overlook  the  Kennehecasis  Rowing  Course, 
the  scene  of  many  famous  races.  9  M.  Rothesay  (Kennedy  Ho.,  $  3), 
delightfully  situated  on  the  E.  shore  of  Kennehecasis  Bay  (p.  34),  is 
perhaps  the  most  popular  summer-residence  and  resort  of  the  St.  John 
people.  The  bay  now  gradually  contracts  into  the  Kennehecasis  River. 

—  22  M.  Hampton  (Wayside  Lm,  $  4;  Rlverview,  $  21/2),  with 
the  summer-homes  of  many  citizens  of  St.  John,  is  the  junction  of 
a  line  running  S.  to  (30  M.)  St.  Martin's  (Avon,  St.  Martin's,  $2V2)> 
on  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Steamers  ply  from  Hampton  to  St.  John  (p.  28). 

—  33  M.  Norton  (Campbell  Ho.,  $  3;  see  p.  38).  39  M.  Apohaqui, 
with  mineral  springs.  44  M.  Sussex  (Depot  Ho.,  from  $  3;  Koyal, 
Maple  Hurst,  from  $  21/2)  is  a  busy  little  town  (pop.  2198).  The 
railway  now  ascends  to  (51  M.)  Penobsquis  (160  ft.),  on  the  'height 
of  land'  between  the  Kennehecasis  and  the  Petitcodiac  River  (see 
below).  We  then  descend  to  (66  M.)  Petitcodiac  (Codiac  Ho.,  Bur- 
lington, $  3),  on  the  river  of  that  name,  the  junction  of  lines  to 
(14  M.)  Elgin  and  (13  M.)  Havelock  (The  Bungalow^  $  3).  The  latter 
is  near  Canaan  River,  a  good  trout-stream.  —  71  M.  River  Glade,  near 
the  Pallet  River  Falls.  —  76  M.  Salisbury  (Wayside  Inn,  $  3). 

Feom  Salisbury  to  Albeet,  45  ?I.,  C.KR.  in  3V4  hrs.  (fare  S  1.65). 
This  line  runs  towards  the  S.E.  and  reaches  the  Petitcodiac^  flowing  between 
its  fertile  salt-marches,  at  (24  M.)  Hillsborough  (Prince  Albert,  §  21/2),  a  town 
of  1203  inhab.,  with  manulactures  and  exports  of  plaster.  About  5  M.  to 
the  N.  of  Hillsborough,  near  the  Stony  Creek,  lies  an  important  gas  and 
oil  field  (comp.  pp.  85,  86).  while  8  M.  to  the  S.E.  are  the  singular  Hopewell 
Cape  Rocks  (see  p.  86).  Steamer  from  Hillsborough  to  Moncton,  see  p.  b6.  — 
29  M.  Albert  Mines,  wiiere  albertite,  an  asphalt-like  mineral,  supposed  to  be 
a  solidifitd  form  of  petroleum,  was  once  mined.  42  31.  Hopewell  Bill,  near 
Hopewell  Cape  (p.86);  44M.  i?ii;er«tc?«;  45  M.  Jifter^  (terminus ;  Jones,  $  2V2J, 
all  on  or  near  the  arm  of  the  Bav  of  Fundy  into  which  the  Petitcodiac 
flows.  —  Harvey  lies  3  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Albert. 

The  next  station  of  importance  is  (85  M.)  Moncton  (p.  85),  where 
we  join  the  main  line  of  the  O.N.R.  from  Halifax. 
From  this  point  to  (577  M.)  Quebec,  see  R.  24a. 
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18.  Halifax. 


Arrival.  The  South  or  Union  Station  (p.  5i),  af  which  all  trains  arrive, 
lies  at  the  foot  of  Hollis  St.  (PI.  D,  5).  near  the  principal  hotels.  —  Cahs 
and  hacks  meet  the  trains  (fare  50  c.  for  1-2  pers.,  25  c.  for  each  addit.  per?., 
V2  cwt.  of  luggage  included),  and  the  tramways  pass  close  to  the  statiocs 
and  near  the  hotels.  The  chief  hotels  send  omnibuses  or  representatives 
to  meet  their  guest'.  Cabs  are  also  in  waiting  on  the  Steamboat  Wharves 
(fares  as  above). 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Nova  Scotia  time,  as  observed  at  Halifax 
and  throughout  the  province,  is  the  Atlantic  Standard  time,  1  hr.  ahead 
of  Eastern  Standard  time  (p.  xii). 

Hotels.  -Halifax  Hotel  (PI.  a-.  E,  4),  97-103  Hollis  St.,  from  $  5,  with 
bath  from  S  6;  Queen's  (PI.  b :  E.  4),  114  Hollis  St.,  from  $41/2^  New 
Caeleton,  63  Argyle  St.  (PL  E,  4),  from  $4:  King  Edwabd  (PI.  e-,  E,  1), 
from  S  3V2;  Hillsdale,  $  31,2;  Peikce  Geokge,  Pl..  from  $  1  \  Elmwood, from 
$  3  ;  Waveelet  (PI.  c;  D.  5).  174  Pleasant  St..  $  3:  Reveee,  S  8;  Acadian 
(Pl.  d  ;  E,  4).  88  Granville  St.,  $  2.  —  -Bibchdale  (PI.  f ;  A,  3),  in  charming 
grounds  on  the  North  West  Arm  (p.  59),  V^'Vz  t^r.  by  tramway  from  the 
centre  of  the  city,  adapted  for  a  long  stay,  from  $  3. 

Restaurants.  Patrick,  25  George  St. :  Green  Lantern,  179  Barrington  St.; 
Bond,  82  Barrington  St.;  Barm,  32  Salter  St.;  Redmond,  153  Hollis  St.; 
Colonial  Tea  Boom,  78  Barrington  St. 

Cabs.  For  each  pers.  IM.  25  c.,  li/z  M.  50c.,  2  M.  60  c,;  half-fare  in 
returning;  1/4  hr.  waiting  free,  each  addit.  V*  ^r.  15c.;  per  hr.  $1;  with 
two  horses  $  1^/2.  Between  midnight  and  6  a.  m.  (7  a.  m.  in  winter)  by 
agreement,  not  to  exceed  double  fare.  From  railway-station  or  wharf,  see 
above.  —  Tramways  traverse  the  entire  city  from  N.  to  S..  with  various 
branch-lines  (fare  5  c. ;  six  tickets  25  c).  —  Observation  Carriages,  starting 
from  the  Post  Office  (p.  54),  visit  all  the  points  of  interest  (3  hrs. ;  fare  50  c). 

Steamers  ply  regularly  from  Halifax  to  Prince  Edward  Island  (p.  97), 
Sydney  (p.  67).  Mulgrave'(-p.  61),  Guysloro  (p.  61),  Newfoundland  (p.  103), 
Bridgetcater  (p.  78),  Lunenburg  (p.  78),  Si.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  (R.  27),  Boston 
(R. 7c),  New  York  fcomp.  p.  23).  Baltimore,  to  Liverpool,  London,  and  Glasgow 
(R.  1),  to  Bermuda,  Jamaica.  Mexico,  Havana,  and  many  other  ports.  — 
Haeboue  Excubsiox  Steamebs,  see  p.  59.  Comp.  advertisements  in  news- 
papers and  at  hotels. 

Ferry  Steamer  to  (8min.)  Dartmouth  (p.  58)  every  1/4  hr.  from  the  Ferry 
Slip  (PI.  E,  4;  fare  5  c). 

Amusements.  Academy  of  Music  (PI.  D,  4).  Barrington  St.;  Orpheus 
Hall  (concerts,  etc.),  Granville  St. ;  Nickel,  King  Edward.  Empire  (moving 
pictures).  —  Arena  Skating  Rink.  Louisburg  St.  (PI.  C.  2,3;  military  con- 
certs); Curling  Rink.  Tower  Road:  Garrison  Cricket  Ground,  Sackville  St.; 
Wanderers''  Amateur  Athletic  Association,  see  p.  57;  Studley  Quoit  Club;  Golf 
Club.  South  St.  (PLC, 4).  —  Regattas  held  weekly  in  summer  by  the  boating- 
clubs  mentioned  below.  Roval  Nova  Scotia  Yacht  Squadron,  at  the  end  of 
Pleasant  St.;  Waegtcoltic  Boa't  Club,  at  the  foot  of  Cobiirg  Road  (PL  A,  3); 
Lome  Amateur  Aquatic  Club;  North  West  Arm  Rowing  Club,  at  the  foot  of 
South  St.  (PL  A,  4).  Small  boats  mav  be  hired  at  the  North  Slip  (PL  E,  2). 
at  the  Ferry  Slip  (PI.  E.  4),  and  at  'the  Jubilee  Boat  Club  (PL  A,  2).  — 
Band  Concerts  in  the  Public  Gardens  (see  p.  57)  and  at  Green  Bank  (entr. 
to  Point  Pleasant  Park,  p.  56).  —  Anglers  should  consult  the  pamphlet 
issued  gratis  by  the  Board  of  Trade  (see  p.  51). 

Clubs.  Halifax  Club  (PL  5;  E.  4),  172  Hollis  St.;  City  Club  (PI.  4; 
D,4),  32  Barrington  St.;  Saraguay  Country  Club,  on  the  North  West  Arm 
(p.  59);  Micmac  Country  Club,  on  the  Sambro  Road;  Royal  Nora  Scotia 
Yacht  Squadron  (see  above);    WaegicoHic  Club  (see  above). 

United  States  Consul-General,  Mr.  E.  N.  Ounsaulus.  —  There  are  also 
French,  Belgian,  Italian,  and  other  consular  representatives. 
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Situation.  HALIFAX.  18.  Route.    51 

Post  Office  (PI.  E,  4),  Hollis  St.,  corner  of  George  St. 
Information  Bureau.    Visitors  desiring  information  about  the  city  and 
province  are  invited  to  call  at  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  231  Hollis  St. 

Halifax,  the  capital  and  largest  city  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  (1921) 
70,203  inhab.  (46,619  in  1911 ;  one  third  Roman  Catholics),  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  S.  E.  coast  of  the  province,  in  44°  69'  22"  N. 
lat.  and  63°  35'  30"  W.  long.,  on  the  E.  slope  of  a  small  rocky  pen- 
insula, enclosed  by  its  splendid  harbour  (see  p.  56),  Bedford  Basin 
(p.  58),  and  the  so-called  N.  W.  Arm  (p.  59).  It  is  the  chief  naval 
and  military  headquarters  of  British  North  America  and  was  long 
the  only  garrison  of  British  regular  troops  in  Canada.  The  military 
command  of  the  city  was  taken  over  by  tbe  Dominion  Government 
in  1905-6,  and  the  garrison  now  consists  of  Canadian  troops. 
The  formidable  fortifications  of  the  town  and  harbour  have  won  for 
it  the  name  of  the  'Cronstadt  of  America'  (see  p.  53 ).  Halifax  is 
also  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Halifax  and  the 
Anglican  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia.  Its  position  as  the  chief  winter- 
harbour  of  Canada,  wherein  it  is  closely  followed  by  St.  John  (see 
p.  28),  as  the  nearest  American  port  to  Great  Britain  (2170  M.  to 
Cape  Clear),  and  as  the  E.  terminus  of  the  Canadian  railway-system 
makes  it  of  great  commercial  importance ;  and  it  also  carries  on  various 
manufactures  (see  p.  52).  The  proximity  of  the  coal-fields  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  makes  it  an  invaluable  coaling-station  for 
the  British  fleet,  wMle  its  fisheries  are  also  very  extensive. 

The  city,  which  covers  an  area  3V2  M.  long  by  2  M.  wide,  is  laid 
out  with  considerable  regularity  and  shows  signs  of  continual  im- 
provement in  every  respect.  Hollis  Street,  Granville  Street,  and  Bar- 
rington  Street^  the  chief  business-thorougbfares,  are  lined  for  the  most 
part  by  substantial  buildings ;  and  some  of  the  chief  residence-streets, 
with  their  shady  avenues,  are  very  attractive.  The  great  beauty  of  the 
situation  and  environment,  moreover,  entirely  outweighs  any  defects 
in  detail.  Tbe  characteristics  of  the  social  life  of  what  claims  to  be 
'the  most  British  city  in  America'  have  been  largely  influenced  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  so  long  a  British  military  and  naval  centre.  Halifax 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  richest,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  charitable, 
cities  of  its  size  on  the  Continent.  The  climate  is  healthy  and  not  so 
extreme  as  that  of  inland  points  on  the  same  parallel  (range  from 
—  10°to  +  90°Fahr.).  The  mean  temperature  of  Jan.  is22°Fahr.  and 
that  of  Aug.  65°.  The  annual  average  precipitation  is  about  56  incbes. 

History.  The  fact  that  the  safe  Bay  of  Chebucto  (Micmac  for  -chief 
haven'')  was  the  American  rendezvous  of  the  ill-fated  expedition  of 
D'Anville  in  1746  led  to  the  demand  of  the  Massachusetts  colonists  that 
a  point  of  such  strategic  importance  should  be  occupied  by  Imperial 
forces.  The  British  Lords  of  Trade  saw  the  wisdom  of  acceding  to  this 
request  and  accordingly  sent  out  a  body  of  2376  emigrants,  under  the 
Hon.  Edward  Cornwallis,  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  landed  in  June, 
1749,  and  gave  the  name  of  Halifax  to  the  new  settlement  in  honour  of 
the  Earl  of  Halifax  ,  then  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plan- 
tations. In  spite  of  the  nominal  submission  of  the  Acadians  and  Indians, 
these  allies  for  a  time  did  all  in  their  power  to  harass  the  infant  colony; 
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and  in  1751  the  savages  destroyed  the  village  of  Dartmouth  (p,  68), 
which  had  been  planted  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay.  In  1751-2  ahont 
500  Germans  were  added  to  the  population  (comp.  p.  58).  Halifax  grew 
steadily  in  importance  as  a  naval  station;  it  was  the  rendezvous  of  the 
powerful  fleet  and  army  that  captured  Louisburg  in  1758  (see  p.  70) 
and  also  of  Wolfe's  armament  both  before  and  after  the  siege  of  Quebec 
(1759).  During  the  American  Eevolution,  Halifax  was  one  of  the  chief 
bases  of  operation  against  the  revolting  Colonies,  and  the  war  of  1812-13 
also  brought  considerable  benefit  to  the  town.  During  the  American 
Civil  War,  Halifax  Harbour  wa^  the  starting-point  of  numerous  blockade- 
runners,  and  manv  of  its  citizens  are  said  to  have  laid  the  foundations 
of  their  fortunes  at  this  time.  In  1917  (Dec.  6th)  the  collision  of  a  French 
vessel  carrying  a  large  cargo  of  powerful  explosives  caused  an  appalling 
explosion  w'hich  devastated  the  N.  part  of  the  city  (ca.  2  sq.  M.)  and  part 
of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Dartmouth  (p.  58),  whereby  about  1500  lives 
were  lost  and  property  to  the  value  of  over  $  40.000,000  was  destroyed.  — 
The  population  of  Halifax  was  estimated  at  5000  a  few  years  after  its 
foundation,  but  afterwards  sank  to  3000,  through  the  attraction  exercised 
on  the  citizens  by  the  New  England  colonies.  At  the  close  of  the  American 
Revolutionary  w'ar  the  population  rose  to  12,000,  but  it  was  not  much  more 
than  a  third  of  this  seven  years  later.  During  the  19th  century  the  growth 
was  steadv  though  comparatively  slow.  The  population  rose  from  14,422 
in  1838  and  20.749  in  1851  to  25,126  in  1861,  to  29.582  in  1871,  to  36,100 
in  1881,  to  38,556  in  1891,  and  to  40.832  in  1901.  -  The  Halifax  Gazette, 
established  in  1752,  was  the  first  Canadian  newspaper. 

Industry  and  Commerce.  The  chief  imports  at  Halifax  are  manufactur- 
ed articles  from  England,  produce  from  the  United  States,  and  sugar 
and  molasses  from  the  West  Indies.  The  exports  include  dried  fish,  lob- 
sters, lumber,  apples,  agricultural  and  dairy  produce,  whale  and  seal  oil, 
and  furs.  The  total  value  of  its  exports  in  the  vear  ending  March  31st, 
1920,  was  $  54,562,947  and  of  its  imports  $  20,532,135.  In  1917  the  port 
was 'entered  and  cleared  bv  2641  sea-going  vessels  of  a  tonnage  of  4,740,289 
(including  1£01  British  vessels  of  3,788,474  tons).  —  The  industries  of  Halifax 
include  shipbuilding,  iron-founding,  sugar-refining,  and  the  manufacture 
of  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  paper, 
musical  instruments,  gun-powder,  tobacco,  soap,  candles,  brushes,  paint, 
chocolate,  spices,  and  moving  picture  films. 

The  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  which  Halifax  is  the  capital,  has 
an  extreme  length  of  360  31.,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  65  M.  Its 
area  is  21,428  sq.  M.,  equal  to  more  than  two-thirds  of^that  of  Scotland. 
The  province,  which  consists  of  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  proper  and 
of  the  large  island  of  Cape  Breton  (p.  62),  is  almost  wholly  surrounded  by 
water,  being  connected  with  the  mainland  (New  Brunswick)  by  the  low 
isthmus  of  the  Chignecio  Peninsula  fp.  84).  about  15  M.  wide.  No  part  of 
Nova  Scotia  is  more  than  30  M.  distant  from  the  coast.  The  surface  is 
considerablv  varied  in  contour,  reaching  its  highest  altitude  in  Ingonish 
Mt.  (p.  69).  The  chief  features  are  the  Cobequid  Hills  (p.  83)  and  other  ridges 
running  parallel  with  the  length  of  the  peninsula.  The  coast-line  towards 
the  Atlantic  is  indented  by  numerous  bays,  containing  many  good  harbours, 
and  fringed  with  thousands  of  rock?  and  islets.  On  the  W.  side  it  is  more 
even.  The  E.  or  seaward  side  of  Nova  Scotia  is  for  the  most  nart  barren 
and  rocky  ;  the  best  lands,  such  as  the  fruitful  Annapolis  Vadley^  (p.  74), 
are  on  the  aide  nearest  the  mainland.  About  one-sixth  of  the  entire  area 
is  in  crops  or  under  pasturage.  Wheat,  oats,  and  fruit  (especially  apples) 
are  among  the  chief  products  of  the  soil.  Cattle-rearing  and  dairy-farming 
are  also  carried  on.  Lumbering  is  less  important  than  formerly,  owing  to 
the  exhaustion  of  the  best  timber.  The  volume  of  manufactures  has  in- 
creased materially  in  recent  years,  amounting  in  1918  to  $  93,411,000.  The 
mineral  wealth  of  the  province  is  great,  including  coal-fields  to  the  extent 
of  725  sq.  M.  (comp.  pp.  69,  84.  60),  which  in  1920  yielded  5,681,970  tons 
of  coal  ^70/0  of  the  whole  Canadian  output)  or  an  increase  of  663,213  tons 
over,1919.    Other  minerals  produced  are  iron,  gypsum,  antimony,  and  gold. 
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The  fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia  (comp.  p.  62),  employing  about  30,000  men, 
are  the  most  extensive  in  the  Dominion.  The  total  market  value  of  fish 
caught  in  1920,  chiefly  cod,  lobsters,  mackerel,  herring,  and  haddock,  was 
$  13,^90,000.  The  grant  hy  the  Dominion  Government  of  subsidies  for  fast 
freight  service  with  cold  storage  cars  has  opened  the  markets  of  Ontario 
and  Western  Canada  to  Nova  Scotia  fish.  The  available  water-power  of 
the  province  has  been  estimated  at  approximately  SCO, 000  horse-power. 
The  population  of  the  province  in  1921  was  524,579,  showing  an  increase 
of  S'/a  per  cent  of  that  of  1911  (492,338).  The  bulk  of  the  population 
consists,  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  of  persons  of  English  and  Scottish 
descent,  after  whom  come  the  Irish,  French,  and  Germans.  The  Indian 
population  numbered  2031  in  1917. 

Kova  Scotia,  discovered  by  John  Cabot  in  1497,  was  originally  colonized 
by  the  French,  whose  first  settlement  was  made  in  1605  (comp.  pp.  xxiii,  75). 
Along  with  Kew  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  it  was  included  under 
the  name  of  Acadia  (VAcadie  or  La  Cadie),  a  name  derived  from  a  Micmac 
word  'akade',  indicating  'abundance'.  The  exact  scope  of  this  title,  however, 
was  hotly  disputed  when  Acadia  was  ceded  to  the  English  (see  p.  84). 
The  name  of  Nova  Scotia  first  appears  in  a  charter  granted  by  James  I. 
to  Sir  William  Alexander  in  1621.  The  present  French  inhabitants  of  the 
province  are  descendants  of  the  original  French  settlers,  most  of  whom, 
however,  were  expelled  in  1755  (comp.  p.  73).  Among  other  outstanding 
events  in  the  history  of  the  province  are  the  two  sieges  of  Lonisburg 
(1745  and  1758;  see  p.  70),  the  foundation  of  Halifax  in  1749  (p.  51),  and 
the  immigration  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  about  1784  (comp.  p.  79). 
Prince  Edward  Island  was  separated  from  Nova  Scotia  in  1T70,  and  New 
Brunswick  in  1784.  In  1848  the  province  was  granted  a  responsible  govern- 
ment. Nova  Scotia  was  one  of  the  four  provinces  which  originally  joined 
in  the  Confederation  of  1867  (comp.  p.  xxvi). 

Comp.  'Nova  Scotia:  the  Province  that  has  been  passed  by',  by  G.  Beckks 
WaUon  (London,  1911;  iOs.  6d.),  and  'A  Historical  and  Statistical  Account 
of  Nova  Scotia'  and  'History  of  Nova  Scotia',  by  T.  C.  Haliburton  (comp.  p.  72). 

The  most  conspicuous  single  feature  in  Halifax  is  undoubtedly 
the  '''Citadel  (PI.  I),3),  which  occupies  the  crown  of  the  peninsula, 
255  ft.  above  the  aeaj  and  tourists  cannot  better  begin  their 
visitation  of  the  city  than  by  seeking  the  view  which  this  elevated 
site  commands.  Those  who  start  from  either  of  the  two  chief  hotels 
in  HoUis  St.  reach  the  citadel  most  directly  by  ascending  SackvilU 
Street  (PI,  D,  4),  near  the  head  of  which,  to  the  right,  at  the  corner 
of  Brunswick  St.,  stands  Halifax  County  Academy  or  High  School 
(PL  D,  4),  a  large  and  handsome  building  in  red  brick.  Opposite, 
and  adjoining  each  other,  are  the  extensive  Barracks  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Engineers  and  Artillery  (PL  D,  4).  Strangers  are  usually 
allowed  to  enter  the  citadel  on  application  at  the  guard-house  (gratu- 
ity to  guide,  for  1-2  pers.  ca.  25  c. ;  no  cameras  allowed).  A  good 
idea  of  its  strength  may  be  obtained  by  an  external  survey  of  its 
glacis,  its  deep  moat,  its  heavily-aimed  bastions,  and  its  massive 
masonry.  On  the  slope  below  the  entrance  is  a  small  structure 
erected  as  a  Town  Clock,  and  now  occupied  by  Government. 

The  original  defences  of  Halifax  consisted  of  a  wooden  palisade  and 
block-houses,  the  lines  of  which  are  roughly  indicated  by  the  present 
Salter,  Barrington,  and  Jacob  Sts.  (comp.  PI.  D,  E,  3,  4).  A  systematic  re- 
construction of  the  entire  series  of  fortifications  was  begun  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Citadel  Hill  seems  to  have  been  first  regularly 
fortified  about  1778.  but  the  nucleus  of  the  present  fortress  is  due  to  the 
Duke  of  Kent  (pp..58,.98, 161),  who  was  Commander  of  the  Garrison  in  1794-7, 
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while  almost  every  subsequent  year  has  seen  alterations  and  additions. 
The  Imperial   garrison   of  Halifax   usually  amounted  to  about  2000  men. 

The  'View  from  outside  the  S.  E.  bastion  includes  the  central  part 
of  the  city,  the  beautiftil  harbour,  with  it?  shipping  and  fortified  islands 
(comp.  p.  56)  :  the  town  of  Dartmouth  fp.  53) .  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  harbour,  with  its  large  Insane  Hospital;  the  fortific-ations  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour;  and  the  distant  ocean  beyond.  By  walking  round  the 
outside  of  the  ramparts,  we  may  survey  every  part  of  the  city  in  turn,  backed 
by  the  Xorth  West  Arm  (p.  59)  towards  the  "W.  and  bv  Bedford  Basin 
(p.  58)  towards  the  y.  At  the  S.  W.  base  of  the  Cita'del  HiU  lie  the 
Public  Gardens  (p.  57j  and  the  Athletic  Grounds  of  the  Wanderers' 
Qub  (p.  57);  to  the  W.  is  the  Common  (p.  57). 

From  the  Citadel  we  may  now  return  to  Hollis  St.  via  Bucking- 
ham Street  iPl.  E.  3  I.  noticing  the  Glacis  or  Pavilion  Barracks 
(PL  D,  E,  3  I,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  glacis,  with  the  quarters  for  the 
married  men.  Following  Hollis  Steeet  i  PI.  D,  E,4,5  ij's^ith  its  banks, 
insTirance-offlces.  and  shops,  towards  the  S.  fright),  we  soon  reach 
(left)  the  Dominion  Building,  a  substantial  pile  of  grey  freestone 
on  a  granite  basement,  containing  the  Post  Office  i  PI.  E,  4).  Just 
below  the  Dominion  Building,  at  the  corner  of  Bedford  Row  and 
Market  St..  is  the  Custom  House  (PI.  E,  4),  a  handsome  structure 
of  native  freestone. 

Nearly  opposite  the  Dominion  Building  stands  the  *ProvinciaI 
Parliament  Building  iPl.  6;  E.  4),  a  sombre  but  somewhat  im- 
posing stone  building,  finished  in  1818  and  surrounded  by  a  small 
tree-planted  square.    The  Legislature  generally  meets  in  February. 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  building  is  the  Chamber  of  the  Legislative  Council. 
with  portraits  of  George  II.  and"  Queen  Caroline,  George  III.  and  Queen 
Charlotte.  William  TV.,  Sir  Thoma?  Strange  (by  Benj.  Wett)  .  Judge  Hal- 
iburton  ('Sam  Slick' :  p.  72),  Sir  W.  Fenwick  Williams  (see  p.  77),  and  Sir 
John  Inglis  (a  native  of  Halifax:  comp.  p.  72).  the  defender  of  Lucknow. 
Here  also  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  John  Cabot  (d.  ca.  149S).  —  The 
House  of  Aisembly.  at  the  >'.  end,  has  portraits  of  Joseph  Howe  (see  below) 
and  J.  W.  Johnston.  —  The  Library^  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  contains 
a  good  collection  of  books  relating  to  Xova  Scotia  and  some  interesting  MS. 
records.  —  In  the  small  Council  Chamber  is  the  table  round  which  C-^rn- 
wallis  and  his  a.ssociates  assembled  when  holding  the  first  meeting  of  the 
new  Council  of  Xova  Scotia  on  board  the  'Beaufort"  (July  14th,  1749; 
comp.  p.  51). 

To  the  N.  of  the  Parliament  Building  is  the  South  African  Me- 
morial (PI.  8;  E.  4),  commemorating  Xova  Scotians  who  fell  in  the 
Boer  War  (1899-190'2).  In  a  corresponding  position  to  the  S.  is  a 
Statue  of  Joseph  Howe  (1804-73;  PI.  9,  £4),  'journalist,  orator, 
poet,  statesman,  prophet,  patriot,  Briton". 

A  little  farther  along  Hollis  St.,  to  the  right ,  is  the  substantial 
home  of  the  Halifax  Club  (p.  50 j,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  way.  in  the  ne:st  block,  are  the  Queen  and  Halifax  Hoteh 
(p.  50  1.  To  the  right,  near  Bishop  St.,  are  the  grounds  of  Govern- 
ment House  I  PI.  D.  4;  1800-51,  the  residence  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  the  front  of  which  fa'^es  Pleasant  Street. 

About  1/4  M.  farther  on,  Hollis  St.  ends  near  the  large  South  or 
Union  Railway  Station  (PI.  D.  5;  see  p.  50).  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$  1 ,000,000  on  the  site  of  the  former  Engineer's  Yard.  In  the  meantime 
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we  may  turn  to  the  right  and  follow  Pleasant  Street  (_P1.  D,  5) 
back  towards  the  centre  of  the  city.  To  the  left  lie  the  Presbyttrian 
Ladies'  College  and  the  Waverley  Hotel  (PI.  c,  D  5 ;  p.  ^50).  A  little 
farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  Government  House  (p.  54],  opposite 
which  is  St.  Pauls  Old  Churchyard  [F\.  D,  4),  with  a  monument, 
surmounted  by  a  carved  lion,  to  the  memory  of  two  Nova  Scotlan 
officers  killed  in  the  Crimea.  jSt.  Matthew's  Presbyterian  Church 
{F\.  1;  D,  4),  to  the  right,  has  a  lofty  spire.  It  is  adjoined  by  the 
Brigade  Office  and  the  Academy  of  Music  (P\.  D,  4;  p.  50).  Oppo- 
site the  last  is  the  Glebe  House,  the  residence  of  the  clergy  of  the 
adjacent  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  (PL  D,  4;  R. C),  in  Spring  Garden 
Road,  the  most  conspicuous  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  Halifax,  with 
an  elaborate  granite  fagade  and  a  tall  white  spire.  The  interior  is 
decorated  with  painting  and  gilding. 

Spring  Garden  Road  (PI.  C,  D,  4)  leads  to  the  W.  from  this  point,  pass- 
ing the  Court  House  (PI.  D,  4),  with  the  County  Gaol  behind  it;  Bellevue 
House,  the  official  residence  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  at  the  corner  uf 
Clneen  St.  (PI.  D,  4);  and  the  First  Baptist  Church  (PI.  D,  4).  Farther  up 
it  skirts  the  Public  (hardens  (p.  57). 

Beyond  the  Court  House,  in  Spring  Garden  Eoad,  is  the  Kova  Scotia 
College  Technical  School  (1907J,  in  which  is  the  Provincial  Museum  (open 
free  on  week-days,  10-4),  containing  specimens  illustrating  the  zoology, 
botany,  and  mineralogy  of  Xova  Scotia,  Indian  curius,  historical  relics, 
and  a  few  portraits.  A  gilt  pyramid  represents  the  amount  of  gold  produ- 
ced by  the  province  in  1862-93  (value  $  10,560,9(X)). 

Pleasant  St.  now  changes  its  name  to  Baeringtox  Steeet  (PI.  D, 
E,  4,  3).  To  the  right  diverges  Salter  St.,  with  the  Mascnic  Hall. 
To  the  right,  beyond  Salter  St  ,  is  the  handsome  new  building  of 
the  Young  Men  s  Christian  Association.  To  the  left  are  the  City  Club 
(No.  32;  PI.  4,  D  4;  p.  50)  and  the  Church  of  England  Institute 
[PI.  2;  D,4).  We  then  cross  Sackville  St.  (p.  58),  pass  the 
St.  Paul  Building,  and  soon  reach  the  Grand  Parade,  occupying  a 
terraced  site  buttressed  by  a  wall  of  massive  masonry.  At  the  S 
end  of  the  Parade  stands  St.  Paul's  Church  (PI.  E,  4),  the  oldest 
church  in  Canada,  a  large  wooden  structure,  built  in  1750  (the 
year  after  the  foundation  of  Halifax)  on  the  model  of  St.  Peter's, 
Vere  St.,  London. 

Strangers  should  visit  the  interior  of  this  old  church  for  the  sake  of 
its  interesting  collection  of  mural  tablets  and  monuments  to  the  memory 
of  distinguished  Haligonians,  Nova  Scotian?,  and  others.  In  the  E.  gallery 
is  that  of  Baron  de  Seitz,  a  Hessian  ofticer  who  died  here  in  1T78  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Paul's  in  full  regimentals. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  Parade  stands  the  handsome  City 
Hall  (PI.  E,  3,  4),  occupying  the  site  of  the  original  building  of 
Dalhousie  College  (p.  57). 

Granville  Street  (PI.  E,  4),  parallel  to  and  between  Hollis  St. 
and  Barrington  St.,  is  one  of  the  chief  business-streets  of  Halifax 
and  contains  some  important  shops,  newspaper-offices,  etc. 

Lower  Water  Street  (PI.  D,  E,  5,  4),  beginning  at  the  South 
Station  (p.  54),  and  Upper  Water  Street  (PI.  E.  3)  skirt  the  water- 
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side,  with  its  innumerable  docks,  wharves,  and  warehousefl.  The 
Grterk  Market.^  held  at  the  corner  of  George  St.  on  Sat.  morning, 
should  be  visited.  The  French  Acadian,  the  native  Micmac,  and 
the  dusky  African,  selling  their  wares  here,  combine  to  make  a 
scene  full  of  colour  and  interest.  At  the  point  where  Lower 
Water  St.  ends  and  Upper  Water  St.  begins  extends  Ordnance  Yard 
(PI.  E,  3),  with  its  large  stores  of  guns,  ammunition,  and  other 
warlike  material.  —  We  now  pass  on  to  Lockman  Street;  to  the  right 
is  the  Long  or  Railway  Wharf,  and  a  Grain  Elevator  (PI.  E,  2),  with 
a  capacity  of  500,000  bushels.  A  little  farther  on  is  the  Dockyard 
(Pl.E,  1,2;  strangers  usually  admitted  on  application;  small  gratu- 
ity; no  cameras  allowed),  I61/2  acres  in  extent,  founded  in  1758  and 
surrounded  by  a  high  stone  wall.  It  contains  extensive  storehouses, 
machine-shops,  magazines,  and  a  wireless  station,  and  all  the  usual 
appliances  of  a  first-class  dockyard.  The  Hospital  Yard.^  with  the 
Marine  Hospital  (PI.  E,  2),  practically  forms  part  of  the  Dockyard.  — 
A  little  farther  to  the  N.,  to  the  right  of  Campbell  Road  (beyond 
PI.  E,  1),  is  the  huge  Dry  Dock,  610  ft.  long  and  102  ft.  wide, 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000. 

The  *Harbour  (PI.  C-E,  1-7),  6  M.  long,  with  an  average  width 
of  1  M.,  affords  excellent  deep-water  anchorage  at  all  states  of  the 
tide  and  is  effectively  sheltered  by  Macnab  and  George  Islands 
(see  below).  On  the  N.  it  communicates  with  Bedford  Basin  (p.  58) 
by  a  deep  channel  known  as  the  Narrows.  The  harbour  is  usually 
alive  with  all  kinds  of  shipping,  and  on  a  bright  day  presents  a 
picturesque  sight.  Extensive  improvements  in  shipping  facilities, 
including  a  quay  wall,  6650  ft.  in  length,  and  an  elaborate  system 
of  dofks,  are  now  in  course  of  construction,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$35,000,000.  Halifax  is  frequently  visited  by  British  men-of-war 
during  the  summer  (visitors  admitted).  The  harbour-fortifications 
are  of  immense  strength.  Fort  Charlotte,  on  the  green  and  inoffen- 
sive-looking George  Island  (PL  E,  5,  6),  is,  under  modern  conditions 
of  warfare,  a  more  formidable  fort  than  the  citadel  itself.  It  inter- 
laces its  fire  with  Fort  Clarence  (p.  58),  on  the  opposite  shore.  On 
Macnab  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  is  Prince's  Battery 
Fort,  which  crosses  its  fire  with  that  of  York  Redoubt,  situated  on  a 
high  bluff  on  the  W.  shore.  On  Sambro  Island,  off  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  is  Fort  Spion  Kop.  There  are  other  strong  batteries  in 
Point  Pleasant  Park  (see  below),  while  the  entrance  is  fnrther  pro- 
tected by  an  extensive  system  of  submarine  mines. 

The  •Vieve  of  Halifax  from  the  harbour  is  in  its  own  way  as  fine  as 
that  from  the  citadel  and  should  be  seen  by  every  visitor  (afternoon  light 
best;  sunsets  often  superb).  The  view  may  be  enjoyed  also  from  a  small  boat 
(see  p.  50)  or  from  the  deck  of  the  fen*y  steamer  to  Dartmouth  (see  p.  58) 
Excursion  steamers,  see  p.  59. 

The  S.  continuation  of  Pleasant  St.  (see  p.  55  )  leads  through  the 
district  of  Freshwater  to  *Point  Pleasant  Park  (Pl.B,  C,  6,  7;  tram- 
way to  Green  Bank,  PI.  C  6),  occupying  the  extremity  of  the  penin- 
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aula" on  whicli  the  city  lies  and  recalling  in  its  location  Stanley  Park 
at  Vanconver  (p.  359).  The  park  (160  acres)  is  trayersed  by  numerous 
excellent  roads  and  paths ,  and  the  drive  round  its  outer  margin 
commands  exquisite  views  of  the  harbour  and  of  the  N.  W.  Arm 
(p.  69).  Several  masked  batteries  are  concealed  among  its  groves  of 
pine  and  fir,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  is  an  old  martello 
tower  known  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  Toicer  (PI.  B,  7). 

We  may  leave  the  park  by  the  Young  Avenue  Entrance  (PL  C,6), 
with  its  handsome  gates,  and  proceed  rik  the  shady  South  Park  Street 
(PL  C,  5,  4)  to  the  Public  Gardens,  passing  the  Cemetery  of  the 
Holy  Cross  (PL  C,  D.  4,  5;  with  a  chapel  said  to  have  been  erected 
in  one  day),  the  School  for  the  Blind  (PL  C,  4;  adm.  on  Wed.  after- 
noon), and  the  Anglican  Cathedral  of  All  Saints  (PL  C,  4). 

The  *Public  Gardens  (PL  C,  D,  3,  4),  about  16  acres  in  extent, 
and  somewhat  recalling  the  Boston  Public  Garden ,  deservedly 
form  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  Haligonian  pride,  and  present  a 
highly  attractive  picture,  with  their  beautiful  shade-trees,  well- 
trimmed  sward,  picturesque  lake,  and  gay  flower-beds.  The  show  of 
flowers  is  especially  brilliant  in  Aug.  and  the  first  half  of  September. 
A  military  band  sometimes  plays  here  in  summer  and  illuminated 
evening-fetes  are  held  from  time  to  time. 

On  the  N.  the  Public  Gardens  are  adjoined  by  the  Athletic 
Orounds  of  the  Wanderers'  Club  (PL  D,  3),  and  beyond  these  stretches 
the  Common  (PL  D,2, 3),  a  piece  of  Government  property.  At  the  N. 
corner  of  the  Common  is  a  large  Drill  Hall  and  Armoury  (PL  D,  2), 
a  massive  turreted  structure  in  Nova  Scotia  sandstone. 

Farther  to  the  N.W.,  at  the  corner  of  Windsor  St.  and  Almond 
St.,  are  the  Exhibition  Grounds  (PL  C,  1),  where  an  agricultural  and 
industrial  fair  is  held  every  autumn. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Public  Gardens  stands  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  (PL  C,4),  beyond  which  are  the  grounds  containing  the  large 
Poor  Asylum  (PL  C,  4j  and  the  Victoria  General  Hospital  (PL  C.  4). 
—  Spring  Garden  Road  (p.  55).  skirting  the  S.  side  of  the  Gardens, 
ends  on  the  W.  at  Robie  St.,  where  are  a  Methodist  Church  (PL  C,4) 
and  St.  Stephens  or  the  Bishop's  Chapel  (PL  C,  3). 

A  little  to  the  S.  of  this  point,  in  the  block  enclosed  by  Robie 
St.,  Morris  St.,  Carlton  St.,  and  College  St.,  stands  *Dalhousie 
College  (PL  C,  4),  a  large  and  handsome  building  of  red  brick, 
with  a  central  tower,  erected  in  1886-7.  [A  new  campus  has  been 
acquired,  and  new  buildings  will  shortly  be  erected.]  The  Medical 
College  Building  is  in  the  adjoining  block. 

Dalhousie  College  and  University  was  fonnded  in  1821  by  the  Earl 
of  Dalhousie,  then  Governor-General  of  Canada.  The  original  endowment 
was  derived  from  funds  collected  at  the  port  of  Castine,  in  Maine,  during 
its  occupation  by  the  British  in  1812-14.  Since  then  its  endowments  have 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  George  ifunro  (of  New  York), 
Mr.  Alexander  McLtod.,  Sir  WiUiam  Young,  and  other  generous  Nova  Sco- 
tianB.     The  present  charter  of  the  "University,  which  is  undenominational, 
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dates  from  1863,  with  subsequent  modifications.     The  original  building  of 
the  college  stood  on  the  site   of  the  City  Hall  (p.  55). 

The  University  includes  faculties  of  arts  and  science,  law,  medicine, 
and  dentisti'y,  and  is  attended  by  about  600  regular  and  special  students. 
It  is  well  appointed  in  every  way  and  possesses  excellent  laboratories  and 
a  good  law-library.  The  "Collection  of  Nova  Scotia  Birds,  including  a 
specimen  of  the  rare  red  duck  (Fuligula  labradora),  is  of  great  interest. 
The  valuable  Aking  Collection  comprises  books  and  pamphlets  relating  to 
the  E.  Provinces  of  British  Xorth  America. 

GoUingen  Street  (PI.  D,  3,  2, 1)  leads  towards  the  N.  from  Citadel 
Hill.  Immediately  to  the  right  is  the  Military  Hospital  (PI.  D,  3), 
with  the  Garrison  Chapel  (PL  E,  3)  behind  it.  Farther  out  are  the 
Old  Ladies'  Home  (PI.  D,  2),  the  Old  Men's  Home,  and  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Asylum  (PI.  D,  2;  r.).  Still  farther  on,  to  the  right,  in 
pleasant  grounds,  lies  Admiralty  House  (PI.  D,  1),  formerly  the  res- 
idence of  the  Vice- Admiral  in  command  of  the  station.  Just  beyond 
this,  on  the  same  side,  are  the  large  Wellington  Barracks  (PI.  D,  E,  1). 
About  1/4  M.  farther  on  is  a  hill  with  the  remains  of  Fort  Needham. 

"We  may  vary  our  route  in  returning  from  this  point  by  following 
North  Street  and  Brunswick  Street  (PI.  E,  2,  3).  The  latter  contains 
the  Old  Dutch  Church  (1.) ,  a  tiny  edifice  erected  in  1755  for  the 
use  of  the  German  Lutheran  immigrants  (p.  52).  Nearer  the  centre 
of  the  town  are  St.  John's  Presbyterian  Church  (PL  E,  2;  r.), 
St.  George's  Church  or  the  Round  Church  (PL  E,  2;  r.),  St.  Patrick's 
Church  (PL  E,  2;  1. ;  R.  C),  and  the  Vniversalist  and  Methodist  Churches 
(PL  E,  3).  —  A  little  farther  to  the  S.  is  a  large  Public  Market. 

Environs  of  Halifax. 

One  of  the  favourite  drives  from  Halifax  is  that  along  the  beautiful 
Bedford  Basin,  a  land-locked  bay,  to  (9  M.)  Bedford  (p.  82).  To  the  right,  just 
beyond  Rockingham  (p.  82),  we  pass  (5  M.)  the  site  of  the  Prince" t  Lodge^ 
the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  (p.  63).  This  drive  may  be  continued 
entirely  round  Bedford  Basin  (25  M.),  following  a  beautiful  chain  of  lakes 
to  Dartmouth  (see  below)  and  crossing  thence  to  the  city  by  ferry.  —  Another 
drive  leads  to  the  Dutch  Village  and  the  (3M.)  Dingle,  at  the  head  of  the 
N.W,  Arm.  About  4  M.  beyond  the  Dingle,  on  the  road  to  St.  Margarets 
Bay,  is  the  Rocking  Stone,  a  huge  mass  of  granite  weighing  160  tons,  which 
can  be  easily  moved  by  a  small  wooden  lever.  —  The  Chain  Lakes,  the 
source  of  the  water-supply  of  Halifax,  lie  3  M.  to  the  S.W. 

Dartmouth  {Thorndyke,  Waverley  Ho.,  both  $2),  an  industrial  town  with 
(1921)  7904  inhab.,  on  the  E.  side  of  Halifax  Harbour,  is  reached  from 
Halifax  by  ferry-steamers  (see  p.  50).  [It  may  also  be  reached  by  railway,  via 
Windsor  Junction,  in  IV2  hr.  (see  p.  82).]  The  town,  to  some  extent  rebuilt 
after  the  explosion  of  Halifax  (comp.  p.  52),  possesses  a  large  sugar-refinery, 
rope-walks,  a  marine  railway,  a  skate- factory,  and  an  extensive  oil-refinery. 
About  IV2  M.  to  the  South,  on  a  height  overlooking  the  harbour,  is  the 
large  JVoi-a  Scotia  Insane  Hospital.  Farther  on  lies  Fort  Clarence  (comp.  p.  56), 
commanding  the  entrance  to  the  Eastern  Passage  between  Macnab  Island 
and  the  E.  shore,  a  narrow  channel  with  numerous  shoals,  supposed  to 
be  impassable  for  large  vessels  until  the  Confederate  steamer  'Tallahassee'' 
proved  the  contrary  by  making  her  escape  through  it  in  1862.  A  pleasant 
drive  may  be  enjoyed  among  the  lakes  of  the  X.  of  Dartmouth,  a  favourite 
skating-r^sort  in  winter.  About  4  31.  to  the  N.  of  Dartmouth  are  the 
Waverley  Gold  Mines.  —  Cote  Bay,  7  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Dartmouth,  has  a  fine 
beach  and  is  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing  (good  surf). 
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Dartmouth  is  also  the  starting-point  of  a  C.N.R.  line  which  runs 
towards  the  E.  along  the  shore  via  (15  31.)  Laicrencetotcn  (McDonald's,  $  21/2) 
nnd  (30  M)  Chezzetcook  (Hotel,  from  $21/2)  to  (SR  il.)  Musqvodoboii  Harbour, 
where  it  turns  N.  and  ascends  the  fertile  Musquodoboit  Valley  to  (70  M.) 
Stewart  (Stewart,  $  2). 

Small  Excursion  Steamkrs  ply  daily  in  the  harbour  in  summer  (fare 
50 c),  passing  Macnab  Island  (p.  56),  a  favourite  picnic-resort,  with  a  sandy 
heach,  a  lighthouse,  a  fort,  and  a  rifle-range.  —  From  Macnab  Island 
the  steamers  go  on  up  the  'North  West  Arm  (PI.  A,  2-7;  hotel,  see  p.  oOj, 
formerly  called  the  Sandwich  River,  a  charming  sheet  of  water,  about 
31/2  M.  long  and  1/3  ^-  wide.  Its  Indian  name  U  Waegwoliic  ('end  of  the 
bay').  On  its  N.E.  shore  lie  many  of  the  most  attractive  summer-residences 
of  Halifax.  At  its  head  lies  Melville  Island,  with  the  military  prison  in 
which  American  prisoners-of-war  were  confined  in  1812.  The  Arm  is  a 
favourite  boating-resort  and  also  affords  some  fishing.  Public  Baths  are 
here  and  also  on  the  Bedford  Basin  aide  of  the  peninsula. 

From  Halifax  to  Bridgeicater  and  Yarmouth,  see  R.  21-,  to  Windsor, 
Annapolis,  and  St.  John,  see  R.  20a;  to  Zfoncton  and  Quebec,  see  K.  24;  to 
Cape  Breton,  by  railway  and  steamer,  see  R.  19;  to  Prince  Edward  Island, 
see  R.  25;  to  Newfoundland .^  see  R.  26;  to  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  see 
R.  27;  to  Boston  by  steamer,  see  R.  7  c. 


19.  From  Halifax  to  Sydney.  Cape  Breton. 
Bras  d'Or  Lakes.   Luisburg. 

a.  By  Eailway. 

288  M.  Canadian  National  Eailwats  in  13  hrs.  (fare  $  9.10).  Passengers 
for  Pictou  and  Prince  Edward  Island  (R.  25)  diverge  at  Stellarton  (see 
below).  Travellers  are  strongly  recummended  to  arrange  their  plans  so 
as  to  make  the  part  of  the  trip  between  Mulgrave  and  Sydney  by  steamer 
through  the  Bras  d"Or  Lakes,  either  in  going  or  returning.  The  railway- 
company  does  not  profess  to  make  connection  with  the  steamers,  but  it  is 
often  possible  to  catch  the  boats  (p.  64).  —  Dining-cars  are  attached  to  the 
day  express  train  from  Halifax  to  Antigonish,  and  there  is  a  buffet-service 
on  the  night  train,  for  supper  only. 

From  Halifax  to  (64  M.)  Truro,  see  R.  24.  The  line  to  Sydney 
here  diverges  to  tlie  riglit  (N.E.)  from  that  to  Moncton  (for  St.  John 
and  Qnebec,  RR.  20  c,  24)  and  ascends  the  wide  valley  of  the  Salmon 
River,  which  flows  to  the  left  between  picturesque  banks  of  red  sand- 
stone. Ahout  41/2  M-  heyond  (69  M.)  Salmon  Siding  the  line  quits 
the  river  and  follows  the  Black  River.  77  M.  Riversdale  (314  ft.). 
93  M.  Glengarry;  99  M.  Hopewell  (206  ft.),  with  a  small  spool-factory 
and  a  woollen-mill.  —  101  M.  Ferrona  Junction  (129  ft.),  for  a  line 
to  (12  M.)  Sunnybrae  (267  ft.). 

A  little  farther  on  we  reach  the  East  River  (right),  which  we 
follow  to  (105  M.)  Stellarton  (58  ft.;  Ora,  $  3;  Kenwood,  $  2),  a 
prosperous  mining  and  manufacturing  town  with  3362  inhah.,  de- 
pending mainly  on  the  Albion  Coal  Mines  (comp.  p.  60). 

Stellarton  is  the  junction  of  the  branch  to  (10  M.)  Pictou  Landing,  a  coal- 
shipping  port,  via  (2  M.)  New  Glasgow  (p.  60)  and  (4M.)  Trenton.  With  the  last 
two  places,  as  well  as  with  Westville  (p.  60),  Stellarton  is  also  connected  by 
an  electric  railway. 

Beyond  Stellarton  the  train  continues  to  follow  the  W.  bank  of 
the  East  River  which  it  soon  crosses  to  — 
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107  M.  New  Glasgow  (29  ft.;  Ncrfotk,  frcm  $  31/2;  Vendcme, 
from  $  3;  Parker  Ho..  $  3),  a  thriving  to-wn  of  SOCO  inhab.,  on  the 
East  River,  -with  coal-mines,  iron  and  steel  ■works,  ship-hvilding 
yards,  car-shops,  and  glass --works.  Iron,  coal,  and  lime  all  occur 
in  the  district  in  convenient  proximity. 

About  2  M.  from  ^ew  Glasgow  (station  on  the  railway  to  Pictou  Landing, 
?ee  p.  591  are  the  interesting  works  of  the  Xova  Scotia  Steel  d-  Coal  Co. 
(comp.  pp.  69,  121),  with  open-hearth  converters,  tine  rolling-mills,  steam- 
hammers,  etc.  Including  those  in  its  iron-works,  coal-mines,  and  glass- 
works, the  company  employs  about  12i.O  men.  In  1893  the  first  steel 
steamer  of  ^S'ova  Scotia  was  constructed  and  equipped  at  Xew  Glasgow, 
these  works  supplying  her  shaft  and  other  castings.  —  Among  the  coal- 
mines of  the  neighbourhood  may  be  mentioned  the  Drummond  Pit.  near 
Westville  fsee  below),  which  is  entered  by  a  slope  oC'CO  ft  long.  Its  winding- 
engine  (500  horse-power)  will  interest  experts.  —  Thorburn  (pop.  i70(.M,  about 
5  M.  to  the  E.  of  Xew  G'asgow  (railway),  is  anoiher  coal-mining  place.  — 
The  rusty  line  running  to  the  AHicn  Mines  (p.  c9)  is  the  oldest  railway  in 
America,  and,  its  original  locomotive,  the  Samson",  is  still  preserved.  — 
An  excellent  *Yiew  of  the  town  and  district,  extending  to  Prince  Edward 
Island,  is  obtained  from  Fraser's  J/;.,  the  top  of  which  is  about  I1/2  M. 
from  the  town  by  road.  —  A  small  steamer  plies  down  the  East  River  (which 
is  tidal  to  a  point  some  distance  above  >'ew  Glasgow)  to  (10  M.)  Pictou 
(see  below),  affording  a  very  pleasant  trip. 

Fbom  ^ew  Glasgow  to  Pictou.  16  31..  railway  in  i  hr.  —  This  line 
diverge's  from  the  main  line  at  (2  M.)  SfelJarton  (p.  59)  whence  it  runs  to 
ihe  W.  Bfvond  (5  M.)  Westrille  (Westville  Hotel.  S  2-,  pop,  4c4T),  with  its 
coal-mines  (see  above),  it  crosses  the  Middle  River,  affording  a  distant  viev.- 
of  Pictou  to  the  right.  At  (10  il.1  Sylvester  the  line  turns  to  the  right  (^.1 
and  skirts  the  Middle  Eiver.  Beyond  (13  M.)  Lccflroom  it  crosses  Pictou 
Earhour  by  a  long  bridge  (*Yiew).  At  (14  M)  Brotm^s  Pcint  the  line  to 
Oxford  Junction  diverges  to  Ihe  left  {^e&  p.  83). 

16  3J.  Pictou  iWallare,  Stanley,  S  S\  the  ccunty  town  (pop.  3112  in  IfSli 
of  Pictou  which  is  mainly  peopled  by  Scotch.  The  town  is  picturesquely 
situated  and  has  a  large  trade  in  coal  and  several  manufactories.  Of  late 
years,  however,  it  has  been  supplanted  to  some  extent  by  ^New  Glasgov.- 
(see  above).  Its  excellent  harbour,  an  inlet  of  ^"o^ttumbe^land  Strait  (p.  f^8). 
opens  above  the  town  into  three  arms,  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Eait. 
Middle.,  and  West  Rivers  (comp.  above  and  p.  59).  Immediately  opposite 
lie  the  coal-wharves  of  Pictou  Landing  (p.  59).  Pictou  af'ords  excellent 
bathing,  boating,  and  fi.-hing.  The  principal  building  of  the  town  is  the 
Pictou  Academy  (2C0  students  i.  founded  in  1818  on  the  "model  of  Edinburgh 
University.  It  stands  near  the  highest  part  of  the  town  and  commands  a 
fine  view.  Among  the  graduates  were  Sir  William  Dawson  (born  at  Pictou 
in  1S50;  see  p.  142)  and  Principal  Grant.  A  lobster-hatchery  here  turns 
I'ut  about  150  million  ycung  Kbsters  every  year.  There  is  a  wireless 
station.  Pictou,  which  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  Indian  village,  was 
settled  in  1763  by  a  colony  of  Philadelphians.  but  made  no  great  progress 
till  10  years  later,  when  the  first  of  several  bands  of  Scottish  Highlanders 
arrived.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  legends  of  the  Micmac  demigod 
Glooscap  (comp.  p.  74).  —  The  Pictou  Coal  Field  covers  an  prea  of  about 
30-40  sq.  M.  and  is  noted  for  the  unusual  development  of  some  of  its  beds. 
The  16  seams  known  vary  in  thickness  from  3  ft.  to  38  ft.  The  coal  is  well 
adapted  for  steam  and  metallurgicfcl  purposes.  There  are  nearly  BOCOmen 
employed,  and  the  yearly  output  amounts  to  7(X),C00  tons. 

Steamers  from  Pictou  to  Prince  Fdtcard  Island  (Charlotfetown,  George- 
town), see  E.  25.  —  Steamers  also  ply  from  Pictou  to  the  Magdalen  Islands 
(see  p.  103),  calling  at  Georgetcxcn  (p.  102)  and  Souris  (p.  102);  to  Cheticamp 
(p.  63),  calling  at  Port  Hood,  Mdbou  Mouth,  Margaree  (p.  66),  and  Pleascnt 
Bay;  and  to  Murray  Earhcur  (p.  102). 

Eailway  from  Pictou  to  Oxford  Junction^  see  p.  £3. 
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Beyond  New  Glasgow  we  traverse  a  somewhat  nninteresting  dis- 
trict. We  cross  the  Sutherland  River  and  the  French  River  before 
reaching  (121  M.)  Merigonmh,  where  we  have  a  view  to  the  left  of 
Merigcmish  Harbour,  with  its  irregular  shore-line  and  several  is- 
lands. The  line  then  ascends  to  the  top  of  a  ridge,  affording  a  view 
of  Piedmont  Valley  (left),  with  retrospects  (also  to  the  left)  of  North- 
umberland Strait  (p.  99).  Beyond  the  highest  point  (420  ft.),  near 
(159  M.)  Avondale,  we  descend  rapidly  to  (131  M.)  Barney  River 
(183  ft.).    135  M.  Marshy  Hope  (373  ft.];  143  M.  Brierly  Brook. 

A  little  farther  on  we  come  in  sight  (r.)  of  the  attractive  little 
town  of  (149  M.)  Antigonish  (accent  on  the  last  syllable;  20  ft.; 
Rcyal  George,  $  31/2;  Merrimac,  $  3),  with  the  large  and  handsome 
Eoman  Catholic  Cathedral  of  St.  Ninian,  the  College  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  (240  students),  a  Roman  Catholic  institution,  founded  in 
1855,  to  which  is  affiliated  St.  Bernard's  Ladies  College.  The  town 
lies  at  the  head  of  a  picturesque  inlet  of  St.  George's  Bay  and  contains 
(1911)  1787inhab.,  mostly  of  Highland  blood,  some  of  whom  still 
speak  Gaelic.  It  carries  on  a  trade  with  Newfoundland  and  is  the 
distributing -centre  of  a  fine  farming  and  dairy  district.  Many 
pleasant  drives  and  walks  may  be  taken  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Antigonish  Mts.,  in  the  Arisaig  Penimula,  to  the  N.W.  of  Anti- 
gonish, reach  a  height  of  1000  ft.  and  afford  good  views.  The  coast-village 
of  Arisaig.,  with  its  long  wooden  pier,  is  a  genuinely  Highland  colony. 
Gape  St.  George.,  forming  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  bears  a  powerful 
lighthouse,  —  About  5  31.  to  the  S.W.  of  Antigonish  is  Gaspereau  Lake.  — 
Coaches  run  daily  from  Antigonish,  via  College  Lake  and  Lochabev,  to  (35  M.) 
Sherbrcoke,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Marys  River,  12  M.  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  headquarters  for  a  fine  fishing-district.  A  little  gold-mining 
also  is  carried  on  near  Sherbrooke. 

To  the  left,  as  we  leave  Antigonish,  rises  the  Sugar  Loaf  {1^()  it. \ 
a  fine  point  of  view.  "We  cross  the  ^Yest  River  and  skirt  the  har- 
bour.   158  M.  Pomquet,  with  its  harbour  (1.).    161  M.  Eeatherton. 

From  Heathertcn  a  coach  runs  daily  to  (20  M.)  Guysloro  (Grant's  Hotel, 
from  $2),  a  fishing -town  (pop.  1400),  prettily  situated  near  the  head  of 
Chedabucto  Bay,  also  reached  by  steamer  from  Mulgrave  (see  below)  and 
from  Halifax  (p.  50). 

Beyond  (165  M.)  Afton  we  have  (1.)  views  of  the  blue  St.  George's 
Bay.  169  M.  Tracadie,  an  Acadian  settlement  with  a  small  har- 
bour, contains  a  Trappist  monastery  and  a  convent  of  Sisters  of 
Charity.  177  M.  Harbour  au  Bouche  (271  ft.) ,  another  Acadian 
settlement.  We  come  in  sight  of  the  Strait  of  Canso  (see  p.  64; 
left)  near  Cape  Porcupine  (640  ft.).  We  skirt  the  strait  for  a  few 
miles,  with  views  of  Port  Hastings  (p.  62)  and  Port  Hawkesbnry 
(p.  62)  on  its  opposite  side,  and  reach  — 

187  M.  Mulgrave  or  Port  Mulgrave  (Seaside  Hotel,  $  31/2;  Con- 
naught  Ho.,  $  21/2),  a  small  port  (pop.  945)  on  the  Strait  of  Canso, 
across  which  a  ferry  runs  to  Port  Eawkesbury  (p.  62).  Good  bathing 
and  fair  fishing  may  be  had  in  the  vicinity. 

Steamers  ply  dailv  from  Mulgrave  to  Guysboro  (see  above)  and  Can&o 
(p.  64),  3  times  weekly  to  Arichat  (p.  65),  and  weekly  to  Port  Hood  (p.  63), 
Margaree  (p.  66),  and  Cheticamp  (p.  63). 

4* 
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After  stopping  at  Mulgrave  station  the  train  backs  down  to  tlie 
wharf,  Tvhence  a  ferry-"boat  conveys  it  across  the  Strait  of  Canso, 
here  oa.  ^U  ^^-  wide,  to  (10  min.)  the  pier  of  (187  M.)  Point  Tupper 
(Revere  Ho.),  where  we  reach  Cape  Breton.  Here  another  engine  is 
attached  to  the  train  for  the  run  to  Sydney. 

It  ha=  been  propo-ed  to  span  the  Strait  of  Can?o  by  a  huge  cantilever 
bridge;  but  tbe  realization  of  this  project  is  still  in  the  dim  fature. 

The  island  of  Cape  Breton,  forming  the  oS.E.  part  of  the  province  of 
Nova  Scotia  (comp.  p.  52),  is  about  100  M.  long  and  80  3J.  wide  (area  ca. 
3600  gq.M.)  and  in  1911  contained  122,0S4  inhab. ,  nearly  all  of  Scottisli 
Highland  descent,  except  about  15,000  French  Acadians  in  or  near  Isle 
Madame  fp.  65)  and  on  the  i\.W.  coast.  There  are  also  about  600  Micmac 
Indians  (p.  9  J).  The  entire  centre  of  Cape  Breton  is  occupied  by  a  land- 
locked and  almost  tideless  arm  of  the  sea  known  as  the  Bras  (TOr  Lakes 
(see  p.  6oj,  which  opens  to  the  X.E.  by  two  narrow  passages  fsee  p.  GT). 
Indeed,  since  the  narrow  istkmus  of  St.  Peter's  has  been  pierced  by  a  canal 
(see  p.  65).  Cape  Breton  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  islands.  The  rocks  of 
the  carboniferoas  system  cover  about  one-half  of  the  total  area  of  Cape 
Breton,  and  its  great  wealth  consists  in  its  extensive  and  valuable  deposits 
of  coal  (comp.  pp.  69.63).  Large  deposits  of  gypsum  also  have  been  found, 
and  copper  is  mined  near  Sydney.  The  fisheries  employ  about  10,000  men 
and  have  an  annual  catch  valued*  at  S  1.500.000.  The  chief  attractions  of 
Cape  Breton  to  the  tourist  are  its  delightful  summer-climate  and  the 
scenery  of  the  Eras  d'Or  Lakes,  which,  while  not  especially  striking, 
has  a  charm  of  its  own  that  will  hardly  fail  to  make  itself  felt.  Many 
will  find  an  additional  attraction  in  the  'site  of  the  fortress  of  Louishurg 
(p.  70),  the  scene  of  such  desperate  straggles  for  the  mastery  of  the 
New  "World. 

The  name  of  the  island  is  taken  from  that  of  its  E.  cape  (p.  69), 
which  was  probably  so  called  in  honour  of  its  Breton  discoverers,  though 
some  attribute  the  discovery  to  the  Basque  fishermen  and  find  the  real  proto- 
nym  in  a  Cape  Breton  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  France,  near  Bayonne.  How- 
ever that  may  be.  the  name,  which  is  probably  the  oldest  French  name  in 
American  geography,  seems  to  have  been  affixed  to  the  cape  early  in  the 
16th  cent.,  while  there  is  no  record  of  the  date  of  its  extension  to  the 
island.  Cape  Breton  was  included  in  a  general  way  in  the  'Acadia'  of 
French  Canada,  but.  save  in  connection  with  settlements  made  by  Nicholas 
Denys^  Sieur  de  Fronsac  (see  p.  65),  its  name  scarcely  appears  in  the  history 
of  the  17th  century.  The  peace  of  Ftrecht  (1718).  however,  called  it  into 
new  importance.  A  few  Acadians.  from  the  parts  of  Xew  France  that  had 
been  ceded  to  England,  were  induced  to  migrate  to  Cape  Breton,  which 
the  French  renamed  Isk  Royale.  while  the  former  Governor  of  Xewfound- 
land  transferred  his  headquarters  to  the  fine  harbour  where  was  soon  com- 
menced the  powerful  fortress  of  Louisburg  (see  p.  70j.  On  the  final  conquest 
iif  Canada  by  the  Briti-h,  Cape  Breton  was  annexed  to  Xova  Scotia,  but  from 
17S4  to  1820  it  formed  a  separate  province,  with  Sydney  (p.  67)  as  its  capital. 

Students  should  con-ult  the  'Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  the 
Island  of  Cape  Breton',  by  Sir  J.  G.  Bourinot  (Montreal;  1892).  'Cape 
Breton  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  Centary',  by  C.  W.  Vernon  (Toronto; 
1903),  gives  good  sceric  descriptions  and  accounts  of  naturaj  resources. 

Feom  Point  Tcppee  to  St.  Petee's,  31  M.,  in  is/*  hr.  (fare  S  1.25).  This 
line  runs  to  tbe  S.E..  passing  (8  M.)  Chapel  Road,  (10  31.)  £"ran«<on.^l2  M.) 
Basin  Bead.  (19  M.)  Grand  Ante,  the  station  for  Isle  Madame  (p.  65).  and 
(25  M.)   Sj.orting  Mountain.  —  31  M.  Si.  Peter's,  see  p.  65. 

Feom  Point  Tcppee  to  Lnweeness,  62  M..  by  the  Inverness  Eailtcay  <L- 
Coal  Co.,  in  3',2hr8.  This  line,  chiefly  U5ed  for  the  transport  of  coal,  runs 
10  the  X.  along  the  coast.  —  1  M.  Port  Hawkesbury  (Farqvhar,  $  2V'2;  Amer- 
ican Ho.,  $  2:  U.S.  Ccns.  Agent),  a  village  with  a  good  harbour  and  a 
splendid  view  of  the  straits,  is  connected  with  Mulgrave  by  ferry  and  is 
called  at  by  Ihe  Plant  Line  stermers  (p.  64).  6  M.Por/  Eastings,  opposite  Cape 
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Porcupine  (p.  61),  a  summer -resort  with  good  walks  and  boating.  8  31. 
Troy;  12  M.  GreignUh;  16  M.  Craigmore;  28  M.  Judiqtte;  27  M.  Catherine'' s 
Pond.  —  32  M.  Port  Hood  (McDonell  Ho.,  $  2;  comp.  p.  66),  a  small  harbour 
with  1000  inhab.  and  coalmines.  A  hiU  at  its  N.  end  affords  a  fine  view 
of  Cape  Mabou  (N.),  Cape  St.  George  (W.),  and  (on  a  clear  day)  Prince 
Edward  Island  CW.).  Steamer?-  ply  hence  to  Pictou  (p.  60),  Mulgrave  (p.  61), 
Canso  (p.  64),  and  Pleasant  Bay.  —  The  train  now  leaves  the  coast  for  a 
little.  37  M.  Olencoe,  named  after  Scotland's  ill-fated  glen.  At  (44  M.)  Mabou 
(Cameron  Ho.,  $  3;  Murray  Ho.;  see.  p.  66),  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  on 
tills  coast,  we  cross  the  Mabou  River.  Mobou  Coal  Mines,  4',  2  M.  to  the  X.W., 
are  reached  by  a  branch-railway. —  Near  (47  M.)  Olendyer,  with  its  pictur- 
esque woods  and  gorge,  we  pass  round  the  so-called  Snake  Curve.  56  M. 
Sirathlorne,  the  centre  of  a  picturesque  country,  lies  close  to  Loch  Ban,  the 
N.W.  arm  of  Lake  Ainslie  (p.  66).  —  62  M.  Inverness  (Imperial,  Grand  Central, 
$  21/2))  formerly  called  Broad  Cove,  is  an  important  coal-mining  town  with 
2952  inhab.,  a  fine  beach,  and  splendid  bathing.  The  Inverness  C  lal  Field 
extends  for  about  50  M.  along  the  N.W.  coast  of  the  island  and  covers 
roughly  200  sq.  M.  The  yearly  output  is  ca.  800,000  tons.  A  drive  may  be 
taken  to  Margaree  Valley  (p.  66),  12  M.  to  the  N.E.,  while  on  the  coast,  35  M. 
to  the  N.,  is  Cheticamp,  a  French  fishing-settlement,  with  a  conspicuous  R.  C. 
church  and  scenery  rivalling  that  of  Ingonish  (p.  69).  Steamer  from  Cheti- 
camp to  Pidon  and   intermediate  port*,   see  p.  60;   to  Mulgrave,   see  p.  61. 

Leaving  the  wharf  at  Point  Tupper  (see  p.  62),  the  train  for 
Sidney  runs  to  the  E.,  when  after  one  mile  the  lines  to  St.  Peters 
and  Inverness  diverge  to  the  right  and  left  (comp.  p.  62).  The 
train  then  turns  to  the  N.  through  a  somewhat  featureless  district. 
Numerous  small  ponds  are  passed,  some  of  which  are  50-100  ft. 
deep;  and  here  and  there  are  the  hirch-lodges  of  Micmac  Indians 
(p.  90).  We  cross  McDonald's  Gulch,  near  (200  M.)  West  Bay  Road 
(214  ft.),  hy  a  steel  trestle  90  ft.  high  and  940  ft.  long.  Beyond 
(208  M. )  River  Denys  (comp.  p.  65)  we  reach  the  bank  of  the  Great 
Bras  d'Or  Lake  (see  p.  65),  of  which  we  have  good  views  to  the 
right.  216  M.  Orangedale.  —  At  (232  M.)  lona  we  reach  Barra 
Strait,  about  650  yds.  wide,  connecting  the  Great  and  the  Little 
Bras  d'Or  Lakes,  and  cross  it  by  a  fine  seven -spanned  iron  bridge 
to  (233  M.)  Grand  Narrows  (Rail.  Restaurant),  with  the  plain  but 
comfortable  little  Grand  Narrows  Hotel  ($  3).  Good  boating,  bathing, 
and  fishing  may  be  obtained  here. 

Steamer  from  lona  to  Baddeck,  see  p.  6i.  The  steamer  of  the  Richmond 
Steamboat  Co.  fp.  61)  goes  on  from  Grand  Narrows  to  Marble  Mountain  (p.  65) 
and  Johnsons  Harbour. 

Beyond  Grand  Narrows  the  train  hugs  the  E.  bank  of  the  Little 
Bras  d'Or  Lake  (see  p.  66)  for  about  30  M.  (views  to  left).  241  M. 
Shenacadie..  250  M.  Boisdale,  opposite  Boularderie  Island  (p.  67). 
256  M.  Barrachois  (p.  68).  Beyond  (261  M.)  George^s  River  we  cross 
the  stream  of  that  name  and  ascend  on  its  right  bank,  leaving  the 
lake.  266  M.  Little  Bras  d'Or-  271  M.  Sydney  Mines  (p.  68);  273  M. 
North  Sydney  (see  p.  68).  278  M.  Leitch  Creek,  at  the  head  of  the 
N.W.  arm  of  Sydney  Harbour.  Farther  on  the  line  crosses  the  Sydney 
River  and  turns  sharply  to  the  N.E.  to  — 

288  M.  Sydney  (see  p.  67). 
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b.  By  Steamer. 

A  steamer  of  the  Canada  Atlantic  d:  Plant  S.  S.  Co.  runs  twice  weekly 
from  Halifax  through  the  Strait  of  Canso  to  Chavlottetown^  P.  E,  I.  (eomp. 
p.  97),  calling  on  the  way  at  Port  Hawkeihury  (see  p.  62),  which  it  reaches 
in  about  13  hrs.  At  Port  Hawkesbury  it  connects  with  the  railway  and 
with  the  steamer  of  the  Richmond  Steamboat  Co.  The  latter  starts  for  (5  hrs.) 
Si.  Peter's  (p.  65),  where  it  stops  for  the  night,  going  on  next  day  to  Grand 
yarrows  (p.  63).  The  voyage  through  the  Bras  d"Or  Lakes  is  continued  by 
the  steamer  running  from  Ion<t  (p.  b3),  to  (l^/i  hr.)  Baddeck  (p.  66).  From 
Baddeck  a  steimer  of  the  Bras  d'Or  St^am  Savigation  Co.  plies  several 
times  weekly  to  Sorth  Sydney  (p.  63);  on  the  return-voyage  the  route  is 
retraced  in  the  same  way  (nights  at  Baddeck  and  St.  Peter's).  The  steamboat- 
lines  do  not  profess  to  make  connection  with  each  other,  and  they  are  run 
rather  in  the  interest  of  the  local  traffic  than  for  the  convenience  of  the 
tourist,  yevertheless  the  scenery  of  the  Bras  d'Or  Lakes  is  so  attractive, 
that  travellers  are  recommended  to  make  at  least  part  of  the  trip  ihroagh 
their  quiet  waters.  The  voyage  from  Halifax  to  Port  Hawkesbury  may  be 
recommended  to  those  who  are  fond  of  the  sea.  —  For  steamer  from  Mul- 
grave  to  Cope  Breton  points,  see  p.  61.  —  The  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  Steamers 
(see  R.  27)  run  through  the  Bras  d'Or  Lakes,  calling  at  Baddeck  and  Sydney. 

As  the  above-mentioned  arrangements  are  liable  to  alteration,  the 
traveller  is  advised  to  consult  the  Halifax  daily  papers  or  apply  at  the 
offices  of  the  steamboat-companies  for  the  latest  information. 

Leaving  Halifax  Harbour,  the  steamer  rounds  Uartland  Pointy 
passes  tlie  entrances  of  Coiv  Bay  (p.  58)  and  Cole  Harbour,  and 
runs  to  the  E.,  along  the  coast.  Like  that  to  the  W.  of  Halifax  this 
shore  is  frayed  by  innumerable  small  inlets  and  lined  with  myri- 
ads of  islands ;  but  few  points  on  it  come  within  the  purview  of 
the  ordinary  tourist.  Our  steamer  passes  most  of  it  at  night  and 
makes  no  stops  before  reaching  the  Strait  of  Canso.  Beyond  Cape 
Canso,  the  easternmost  point  of  Nova  Scotia  proper,  we  turn  to  the 
"\V.  and  cross  the  broad  waters  of  Chedabucto  Bay.  The  small  sea- 
port of  Canso,  at  the  point,  has  (1911)  1617  inhab.  and  is  the  W. 
terminus  of  some  of  the  Atlantic  cables ;  steamer  to  Mulurave,  see 
p.  61.  To  the  N.,  as  we  cross  the  bay,  is  Isle  Madame  [p.  65).  Beyond 
Cape  Argos  and  Eddy  Point  (both  to  the  left)  we  enter  the  Strait  or 
Gut  of  Canso  or  Canseau,  a  narrow  but  deep  channel.  14^2  M.  long 
and  about  1  M.  wide,  separating  peninsular  Nova  Scotia  from  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton  (see  p.  62).  It  is  much  used  by  sailing-vessels, 
■which  thereby  avoid  the  long  and  sometimes  dangerous  voyage  round 
the  E.  extremity  of  the  province.  The  banks  of  the  channel,  which 
was  -excavated  by  the  currents  of  the  drift  period',  are  hilly,  covered 
with  trees,  and  dotted  with  villages.  To  the  left,  5  M.  below  Mul- 
grave,  is  the  site  of  Terminal  City,  where  an  American  syndicate  has 
blocked  out  a  large  city,  intended — some  day — to  be  the  terminus 
of  a  line  of  swift  steamers  to  Europe.  - 

Beyond  Port  Hawkesbury  (p.  62),  on  the  E.  side  of  the  strait,  the 
steamer  goes  on  through  St.  George's  Bay  and  Northumberland  Strait 
(p.  99)  to  Charlottetoicn  (p.  99j.  Passengers  bound  for  Cape  Breton 
by  water,  however,  leave  the  steamer  at  Port  Hiwlcesbury  (p.  62)  and 
join  the  steamer  of  the  Richmond  S.  S.  Co.  Thi".  boat  retraces  part  of 
the  route  we  have  just  traversed,  but.  instead  of  crossing  Chedabucto 
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Bay,  steers  to  the  left  aud  threads  the  narrow  Lennox  Passage^  he- 
tween  (1.)  Cape  Breton  and(r.)  the  island  of  Janvrin  andlsZc  Madame. 
Isle  Madame,  or  the  island  of  Arichat,  15  M.  long  and  5M.  wide,  con- 
tains abont  470U  inhab.,  mainly  Acadians.  The  chief  place  is  the  little 
fishing-town  of  Arichat  (American,  $  S;  Silver  Oaks,  $  27j;  pop.  2XlO),  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  island.  The  island  is  frequented  by  a  few  summer-visitors 
in  search  of  good  boating  and  fishing.     Steamer  to  Mulgrave,  see  p.  61. 

Leaving  Lennox  Passage,  the  steamer  ascends  St.  Peter  s  Bay, 
which  is  separated  from  St.  Peter  s  Inlet,  part  of  the  Great  Bras 
d'Or  Lake,  only  by  a  small  isthmus  ahont  Va  M.  across.  Through 
this  has  been  cut  a  canal,  26  ft.  wide  and  13  ft.  deep,  which  has 
practically  divided  Cape  Breton  into  two  large  islands;  it  was  en- 
larged in  1914-15.  Adjoining  the  canal  is  the  small  village  of 
St.  Peter's  (Morrison's,  $  21/2;  McEwen,  $  2),  founded  by  the  French 
in  1636  but  now  occupied  by  Scottish  Highlanders.  The  harpoon- 
ing of  sword-fish  in  St.  Peter's  Bay  is  an  exciting  sport. 

A  steamer  runs  regularly  from  St.  Peter's  to  East  Bay  (see  below)  in 
summer.  —  Railway  to  Point  Tupper,  see  p.  62. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  narrow  St.  Peter's  Inlet  are  a  number  of 
islands,  on  the  largest  of  which  (seen  at  some  distance  to  the  right) 
is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  Here,  on  St.  Anne's  Day  (July  28th), 
the  Micmacs  (p.  90)  of  Cape  Breton  hold  a  grand  festival,  accom- 
panied by  various  singular  celebrations,  which  it  will  repay  the 
carious  visitor  to  attend. 

The  Great  Bras  d'Or  Lake  (area  230  sq.  M.),  which  we  now  tra- 
verse, has  an  extreme  length,  from  the  head  of  West  Bay  to  the  head 
of  East  Bay,  of  about  45  M.,  and  an  extreme  width  of  about  20  M. 
Its  depth  varies  from  90  ft.  to  350  ft.  The  name  is" said  to  be,  not 
French,  but  a  corrupt  form  of  an  Indian  or  Spanish  word  (possibly  from 
the  same  root  as  Labrador),  sometimes  locally  pronounced  'Bradoore'. 
It  is  surrounded  by  agreeably  diversified  and  wooded  hills  (5-600  ft.), 
and  Charles  Dudley  Warner  describes  it  as  more  beautiful  than  he 
had  imagined  a  salt-water  lake  could  be.  The  combination  of  its 
sheltered  inland  position  with  the  ozone  of  its  salt-laden  breezes 
makes  the  summer  climate  very  delightful. 

The  course  of  the  steamer  lies  almost  due  N.  across  the  lake. 
To  the  left  (S.W.)  opens  the  West  Bay,  with  its  numerous  is- 
lands. [On  this  bay  is  Marble  Mountain,  with  limestone  quarries 
affording  material  used  by  the  Dominion  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  5  steamers, 
see  p.  63.]  To  the  right  (N,  E.)  is  the  long  East  Bay ,  with  the 
Micmac  village  of  Eskasoni  near  its  head.  To  the  W.  (L),  beyond 
the  West  Bay ,  are  Malagawatch  Harbour  and  the  estuary  of  the 
Denys  River  (comp.  p.  63) ,  the  latter  named  for  its  discoverer 
Nicholas  Denys,  Sieur  de  Fronsac,  who  was  afterwards  appointed 
Governor  of  Cape  Breton  (1654).  The  only  stop  made  by  the 
steamer  on  the  Great  Bras  d'Or  is  at  the  Grand  Narrows  (see  p.  63), 
where  it  connects  with  the  Little  Bras  d'Or  Lake.  The  channel 
is  crossed  by  the  flae  railway-bridge  mentioned  at  p.  63. 
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The  Little  Bras  d'Or  Lake  (area  130  sq.  M.),  excluding  the  long 
narrow  arms  connected  with  it,  is  about  10  M.  long  and  5-6  M, 
wide.  Its  greatest  depth  is  nearly  700  ft.  Its  attractions  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  Great  Bras  d'Or,  but  the  smaller  scale  makes  them 
even  more  fascinating.  It  'offers  many  a  charming  vista  of  cliff  where 
the  gypsum  mingles  its  white  with  the  dark  green  of  the  overhanging 
spruce,  and  where  the  land  rises  into  lofty  hills,  with  their  slopes 
dotted  by  cottages"  on  little  patches  of  meadow'  (Bourinot).  The 
steamer  steers  to  the  N.,  crosses  the  mouth  of  St.  FatricWs  Channel 
(1. ;  see  below),  and  reaches  — 

Baddeck  (Sew  Bras  d'Or,  $  3;  Telegraph,  $  21  o;  hoard  at  Mrs. 
T.  S.  McLean's,  Mrs.  John  Macdonald's,  or  Miss  E.  McLean's'),  a 
village  with  1250  inhab.  (mostly  of  Highland  descent),  situated  on 
rising  ground  at  the  mouth  of  a  pretty  little  bay.  The  name,  accented 
on  the  second  syllable,  is  a  corruption  of  the  French  form  Bedeque, 
from  an  Indian  word  Ebedek.  This  little  village  enjoyed  a  temporary 
vogue  among  summer- visitors  after  the  publication  of  Charles  Dudley 
Warner's  amusing  booklet  'Baddeck;  and  that  Sort  of  Thing'.  Both 
English  and  Gaelic  services  are  still  held  in  what  Warner  called  the 
'double-barrelled'  church  (Presbyterian).  Mr.  George  Kennan,  the 
Siberian  traveller,  has  a  cottage  here;  and  Mr.  A.  Graham  Bell  (of 
the  'Bell  Telephone')  has  built  himself  a  beautiful  summer-home 
('Bien  Bhreagh)  on  Red  Point  (^iew  from  the  top),  immediately 
opposite  the  village.  Many  pleasant  walks  and  drives  may  be  taken 
from  Baddeck,  and  the  facilities  for  boating  trips  are  unexcelled. 
Fair  fishing  for  brook-trout,  sea-trout,  and  salmon  is  within  reach. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  drives  is  that  round  the  head  of  Baddeck  Bay 
to  (7  M.)  Mr.  BeWs  House  (see  above).  On  the  outskirts  of  the  village 
we  pass  Mr,  K&nnan's  House  (I.)-  This  drive  may  be  continued  along  the 
^ortti  Shore  via  Cape  Smoky  to  Ingonish  (p.  69)  or  even  to  Aspy  Bay  (p.  69).  — 
Another  pleasant  round  of  about  10  M.  may  be  made  through  Baddeck 
River  Valley  (falls).  —  A  visit  should  ctlso  be  made  to  ^Si.  Anne^s  Bay, 
which  lies  about  10  M.  to  the  N.  of  Baddeck  and  has  been  highly  praised 
by  Mr.  C.  D.  Warner.  At  the  entrance  to  the  bay  lies  Englishiown,  which 
may  also  be  visited  by  steamer  from  Sydney  (p.  6Ti.  —  A  splendid  drive 
of  about  25  M.  (carr.  3  5)  leads  to  Whycocomagh,  which  is.  perhaps,  better 
reached  by  steamer  (see  below).  About  6  31.  to  the  N.  of  Whycocomagh  is 
Lake  Ainslie  (see  p.  63).  the  source  of  the  Margaree.  —  Another  picturesque 
road  (carr.:  2-3  M.)  leads  to  the  Margaree  Biver,  famous  for  its  trout  and 
salmon  fisLing.  Margaree  Harbour,  at  its  mouth,  is  one  of  the  fishing- 
stations  of  the  great  .Jersey  firm,  Robin,  Jones,  &  Whittran  (comp.  p.  91). 
Steamer  to  Mulgrave.  see  p.  61.  —  The  romantic  UUge-Ban  Falls  (the  highest 
75  ft.)  are  reached  from  Baddeck  (9  M.)  by  a  good  road.  —  About  12  M.  above 
Baddeck  is  a  Micmac  Reservation  (comp.  p.  £0),  and  in  summer  there  are 
generally  a  few  lodges  of  these  Indians  close  to  the  village,  where  their 
peculiarities  may  be  studied  and  their  baskets  and  bead-work  purchctsed. 
—  The  indef;  tigable  traveller  may  reach  Mabon  (see  p.  63)  and  Port  Hood 
(see  p.  63)  from  Baddeck  by  a  stage-drive  of  9-iO  hrs.  (50  M.). 

The  steamer  to  and  from  lona  (Grand  Narrows;  see  p.  63)  connects 
with  the  express-trains  in  both  directions.  —  The  steamer  from  Sydney 
(comp.  p.  67)  runs  on  from  Baddeck  up  the  beautiful  St.  Pairick''t  Channel 
and  Whycocomagh  Bay  to  (25  M.)  Whycocomagh  (Bay  View,  from  S  2V2), 
a  small  village  near  the  foot  of  the  double-peaked  Salt  Mountain  (720  ft.  : 
liae  view).     Opposite  rises  Indian  Head  (930  ft.).  —  A  steamer  plies  fort- 
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nightly  in  summer  via  Grand  Narrows  to  East  Bay  (p.  65).  calling  at  Irish 
Cove  and  Big  Pond. 

Leaving  Baddeck,  the  Sydney  steamer  rounds  Red  Point  (p.  66) 
and  steers  N,E.  through  the  Great  Bras  d^Or,  a  channel  about  22  M. 
long  and  about  1  M.  wide.  To  the  right  lie  the  low  wooded  heights 
ot  Boularderie  Island,  28  M.  long  and  2-3  M.  broad,  on  the  other 
side  of  which  is  the  Little  Bras  d^Or  or  St.  Andrew's  Channel,  which 
is  25  M.  long  and  throughout  a  great  part  of  its  length  3  M.  wide, 
the  epithet  'little'  apparently  applying  only  to  its  narrow  and  tide- 
swept  outlet  on  the  Atlantic.  The  hills  on  the  Peninsula  of  St.  Anne, 
to  the  left  of  the  Great  Bras  d'Or,  attain  a  height  of  about  1000  ft. 
The  steamer  issues  from  the  channel  and  reaches  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
between  Cape  Dauphin  on  the  left  and  Table  Head  on  the  right.  To 
the  N.  lie  the  Ciboux  Islands.  We  now  have  about  20  M.  of  open 
ocean,  rounding  Point  Aconi,  the  X.  extremity  of  Boularderie  Island, 
before  entering  the  mouth  ot  Sydney  Harbour,  which  we  reach  beyond 
Cranberry  Point.  As  we  ascend  the  harbour  we  see  coal-mines  on 
both  sides  of  us.  We  first  call  at  Xorth  Sydney  (p.  68),  which  lies 
to  the  right,  in  the  N.W.  arm,  and  then  ascend  the  S.  arm,  on  the 
left,  to  Sydney. 

Sydney. 

Hotels.  XoBFOLK,  from  $  4;  Vidal,  from  $3;  Vigtobia,  $3;  Grand, 
near  the  station,  $  2V25  Kloxdtke,  II.  §1-,  Queen's,  §  2. 

Electric  Tramways  traverse  the  chief  streets  and  run  to  (15  il.)  Glace 
Bay  (p.  69). 

Steamers  run  from  Sydney  to  Baddeck  and  Whycocomagh  (comp.  pp.  64, 
66);  to  In gonish  and  Bay  St.  Lawrence  (see  p.  69);  to  Englishtotcn  fp.  66);  to 
Quebec  (p.  154)  and  Jlonireal  (p.  132) ;  to  St.  John's  (p.  110)  and  to  Halifax  (p.  50). 

United  States  Consul,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Freeman. 

Theatre.    Sydney  Lyceum.  —  Lingan,  Country  Chib  (golt\  tennis,  etc.). 

Sydney,  an  important  seaport  with  a  very  heterogeneous  population 
of  22,527  inhab.,  is  finely  situated  on  the  S.W.  arm  of  one  of  the 
best  harbours  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  which,  however,  is  ice-bound  in 
some  years  for  about  two  months.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  coal,  iron, 
and  steel,  large  quantities  of  which  are  produced  in  the  district 
(comp.  pp.  68,  69),  but  it  also  carries  on  a  considerable  general  trade. 
The  town  has  increased  rapidly  of  late  years  owing  to  the  enterprise 
of  the  Dominion  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  (see  p.  68).  —  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  Feb.  is  20^  Fahr.,  and  that  of  Aug.  63''. 

Sydney  Harbour  was  originally  named  Spanish  Bay,  and  has  been 
known  to  British  navigators  since  the  16th  century.  Le  3Ioyne  d'lber- 
ville,  founder  of  Louisiana,  sailed  hence  in  1692  on  his  expedition  to  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  coast  of  Maine.  Adm.  Walker  took  refuge  here  after 
his  pusillanimous  withdrawal  from  the  expedition  against  Quebec  in  1711 
(p.  156)  and  asserted  the  British  claim  to  Cape  Breton  by  erecting  a  wooden 
cross,  with  an  inscription,  on  the  shore.  A  naval  contest  ofl"  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour  in  1781  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  four  small  British  vessels  by 
two  French  frigates.  The  town  of  Sydney  was  founded  by  United  Empire 
Loyalists  (p.  xxiv)  in  1784,  from  which  year  until  1820  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  separate  province  of  Cape  Breton  (comp.  p.  62).  —  In  1917  the  haroour 
was  entered  and  cleared  by  1321  vessels  of  2,223,994  tons'  register  (includ- 
ing 1069  British  vessels  of  1,698,714  tons). 
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Charlotte  Steeet  is  well  and  solidly  built .  including  such 
substantial  structures  as  the  County  Court  House,  the  Post  Office, 
the  Bank  of  Montreal,  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  the  Union  Bank 
of  Halifax ,  and  yarious  business-blocks.  The  harbour  affords  ex- 
cellent yachting .  and  many  pleasant  drives  may  be  taken  in  the 
vicinity  (e.g.  to  Forks  Lake.  Sydney  River,  and  Crau-ley's  Creek).  The 
Royal  Gipe  Breton  Yacht  Club  holds  a  weekly  regatta  in  summer. 
Sydney  is  also  the  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  Louishurg  (see  p.  69  I. 
At  the  end  of  the  peninsula  is  Victoria  Park  (fine  view). 

A  visit  to  the  extensive  works  of  the  Dominiox  Irox  &  Steel  Co. 
(comp.  p.  1211,  established  in  1899,  is  highly  interesting.  The  'tapp- 
ing' of  a  blast-furnace  at  night  is  an  imposing  spectacle. 

The  works  employ  lOI'O  men  and  annually  turn  out  upwards  of 
45C),000  tons  of  iron  and  s;eel.  Besides  the  blast-furoaces,  Bessemer  steel 
converters,  opea-hearth  tilting-furnaces,  rolling-mil.'s ,  and  tundreds  of 
coke-ovens  (converting  annually  about  l.OOJ.COO  tons  of  coal  into  coke  for 
the  blast  farnacei)  there  are  a  plant  for  drawing  wire,  a  nail-mill,  and 
large  tar,  chenical,  cement,  and  fertilizer  works. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  Deives  from  Sydney  is  that  along  the  low 
cliffs  overhanging  the  harbour  to  (12  M.)  Low  Point  Lighthouse.  Another 
maybe  taken  along  the  X.W.  Arm.  Short  steamer-trips  can  be  made  to  the 
Little  Bras  (T  Or,  St.  Anne,  etc. 

Frum  Sydney  a  steam-ferry  plies  across  the  harbour  to  (5  M.) 
North  Sydney  (Belmoiit,  $4;  Queen,  $31/2;  Albert,  hom  $2\2\ 
another  coal-shipping  port,  with  65S3  inhab.,  a  long  pier,  and  a 
wireless  station.  North  Sydney  may  be  reached  from  Sydney  also 
by  railway  (see  p.  63). 

Steamer  to  Nticfotindland,  sea  p.  103  5  to  St.  Pierre  and  Miqudon,  see  R.  27. 
Steamers  also  ply  10  Halifax  and  Charlottetown.  For  the  Bras  d'Or  steamer.-, 
see  p.  64. 

A  pleasant  drive  may  be  taken  across  the  peninsula  to  the  shore  of 
the  Little  Bra?  d'Or,  whence  we  may  return  via  Sydney  Mines  ^see  below)  and 
along  the  harbour.  Another  good  drive  leads  along  George''s  River  to 
Long  Island  and  Barrachois  (p.  63j. 

From  North  Sydney  the  electric  tramway  runs  to  the  N.  to 
(3  M.)  Sydney  Mines  (King  Edward.  $  4;  railway  see  p.  63),  a  coal- 
mining town  with  8328  iuhab.,  coal-mines,  and  the  coke-ovens  and 
furnaces  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  cV-  Coal  Company.  The  rows  of  the 
one-story  houses  of  the  miners,  built  of  brick  with  old-fashioned 
panes  of  glass,  present  a  quaint  appearance.  The  tramway  between 
North  Sydney  and  Sydney  Mines  skirts  the  harbour,  of  which  it  com- 
mands a  fine  view,  while  in  the  evening  a  brilliant  and  weird  effect 
is  produced  by  the  furnaces  of  the  Dominion  Iron  &  Steel  Company 
(see  above)  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour.  —  Lloyd's  Cove^  to 
the  E.  of  Sydney  Mines,  has  the  receiving  hut  of  the  Western  Uiilon 
Cable  Company. 

A  SiEAiiBOAT  of  the  North  Shore  Steamship  Co.,  leaving  the  Sydneys 
twice  weekly,  plies  to  the  X.  along  the  coast,  visiting  some  of  the  finest 
scenery  in  Cape  Breton  (fare  to  North  River,  on  St.  Anne's  Bay  $1,  to 
Ingonish  $1.2o,  to  Neil's  Harbour  31.50,  to  Aspy  Bay  Si.75,  to  Bay 
St.  Lawrence  $2).  At  a  distance  of  about  23  M.  in  a  straight  line  from 
North  Sydney  we  reach  "Cape  Smoky  (Cap  Enfuini),   or  Old  Smoky  He.id, 
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rising  to  a  height  of  1200  ft.  and  so  called  from  the  smoke-like  cloud  of 
mist  which  often  envelops  its  summit.  On  doubling  the  cape  we  reach 
the  lovely  village  of  Ingonish  (Peters,  $  2),  situated  on  the  so-called 
North  and  South  Bays,  separated  hj  Middle  Head.  A  narrow  sand-bar  sep- 
arates the  outer  part  of  South  Bay  from  the  dark  waters  of  the  inner 
harbour,  and  the  houses  on  this  spit  were  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  wind 
and  wave  ia  two  terrific  storms  in  the  winters  of  1894  and  1895.  Among 
the  lofty  hills  surrounding  the  bays  is  Ingonish  Aft.  or  Franey's  Chimney 
(1392  ft.),  the  highest  point  in  Cape  Breton.  —  Beyond  Ingonish  the  steamer 
goes  on  to  (47  M.  from  -Sydney)  JVeil's  Harbour  and  (on  some  trips)  to  (69  M.) 
Aspy  Bay  and,  rounding  Cape  North  (lighthuase;  comp.  p.  IIS),  to  (TOM.)  Bay 
St.  Lawrence^  at  the  extreme  N.  end  of  the  island,  where  the  scenery  vies  with 
that  of  Ingonish.  —  Comp.  -From  Blomidon  to  Smoky',  by  Frank  Bolles  (1894). 
The  Sydney  Coal  Fields  cover  an  area  of  about  300  sq.  M.,  besides 
which  the  deposits  are  known  to  extend  for  5  M.  under  the  sea.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  total  quantity  of  coal  in  this  area  amounts  to  at  least 
9  billion  tons,  in  seams  of  more  than  4ft.  (nearly  lOfr.  occasionally);  and 
its  value  is  enhanced  by  its  proximity  to  the  harbours  of  Sydney  and 
Louisburg.  The  coal,  the  first  cargo  of  v/hich  is  said  to  have  been  shipped 
to  Martinique  in  1735  and  which  has  been  more  or  less  regularly  worked 
since  1784,  is  of  an  excellent  bituminous  quality,  resembling  the  coals  of 
Xorthumberiand  aud  Durham  in  England.  The  total  annual  yield  of  the 
Sydney  district  is  about  5^2  million  tons.  About  12. 5*30  men  are  employed 
in  the  mines.  The  Dominion  Coal  Co..,  a  subsidiary  of  the  British  Empire 
Steel  Corporation,  with  its  headquarters  in  Montreal,  has  acquired  most  of 
the  working  mines  in  the  district  to  the  S.  of  Sydney,  while  the  peninsula 
of  N.  Sydney  is  practically  owned  by  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  d-  Coal  Co.,  now 
also  absorbed  by  the  above  corporation.  The  chief  pit  of  the  former  or- 
ganization is  Dominion  No,  2  Colliery  (with  the  largest  coal-shaft  in  the 
world),  while  the  oldest  coal-pit  is  that  of  the  !Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal 
Co.,  Sydney  Harbour,  the  workings  of  which  extend  more  than  IM.  under 
the  sea.  This  pit,  which  yields  600,000  tons  of  coal  annually,  is  the  deepest 
in  the  neighbourhood. 


Louisburg. 


Fkom  SroNEx  TO  LouiSBOBG,  40  M.,  Sydney  &  Louisburg  Railway  inl3/ihr. 
(fare  S1.60,  return  •$  2.60).  This  railway  follows  the  coast-line  pretty  closely, 
while  the  direct  distance  by  road  is  only  24  M.  At  or  near  most  of  the 
.stations  are  large  coal-mines  worked  bv  the  Dominion  Coal  Co.  (see  above). 
10  31.  Dominion  (pop.  2390),-  13  M.  Bridgeport.  —  15  M.  Glace  Bay  (^Glace  Ba'j, 
from  $  3,  damaged  by  fire;  Commercial,  R.  $  1),  a  progressive  coal-miniag 
town  of  16,992  inhabitants  in  1921,  with  a  fine  baach.  The  annual  productiun 
of  its  coal-pits  amounts  to  5,000,000  tons.  A  little  to  the  S.'W.  of  Glace  Bay 
is  a  large  station  of  the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph,  from  which  the  first 
message  from  Canada  to  England  (addressed  by  Earl  Minto,  the  Governor- 
Genera!,  to  King  Edward)  was  despar:hed  on  Dec.  21st,  ly02.  Glace  Bay 
may  also  be  reached  from  Sydney  by  electric  car  (p.  67).  —  16  M.  Caledonia 
Junction.  22  M.  Port  Morien  (pop,  ca.  700),  formerly  known  as  Cow  Bay., 
has  an  excellent  beach  and  a  good  harbour ,  protected  by  a  breakwater 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  $  253,000,  —  At  (29  M.)  Mira  we  cross  the  Mira 
River,  between  Mira  Loke,  on  the  right,  and  Mira  Bay,  on  the  left.  During 
the  summer  season  a  small  steamer,  connecting  with  the  railway,  plies  up 
the  picturesque  Mira  for  a  distance  of  about  30  M,  Saagaret  Island  has  a 
good  bathing-beach.  The  river  ha^  also  much  of  historic  interest,  with  re- 
mains of  old  French  brick-kilns,  abandoned  sloops,  and  burying-grounds. 
The  'tuna'  occurs  in  Mira  Bay  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mira  River,  afi'ording 
excellent  sport  to  fishermen.  —  33  M.  Catalone,  on  Catalone  Lake-  To  the 
S.E.  of  the  last  lies  Cape  Breton,  from  which  the  island  takes  its  name 
(see  p.  62)  •,  and  ofi'shore  lies  the  island  of  Scatarie ,  the  easternmost  part 
of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  —  40  M.  Louisburff,  see  p.  70. 
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The  present  town  of  Louisburg  (Croicdis  So.,  from  $  3;  Louisburg^ 
8  2;  U.B.Cons.  Agentjlit?:  near  the  middle  of  Louisburg  Harbour,  a  safe  and 
deep  haven,  2  M.  long  and  ^/t^l.  wide  (open  throughout  the  year),  situated 
about  6  31.  to  the  S.  of  Cape  Breton.  Close  by  are  the  remains  of  the  so- 
called  Grand  Battery,  while  the  remains  of  the  fortified  city  of  the  French 
era  are  on  the  S.W.'arm  of  the  bay.  Its  inhabitants  (ca.  1303)  were  formerly 
mainly  engaged  in  the  cod-fisheries  of  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  but  since 
the  construction  of  the  railway  the  place  has  become  a  large  coal-shipping 
port.  There  is  a  Marconi  wireless  station.  Two  French  cannon,  recovered 
from  a  sunken  man-of-war  in  the  harbour,  are  now  kept  in  an  enclosure 
near  the  railway-station.  A  simple  monument,  erected  by  the  Society  of 
Colonial  Wars  in  1895.  commemorates  the  capture  of  Louisburg. 

History.  By  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1T13)  France  was  left  in  possess- 
ion of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  the  importance  of  which,  as  the  key 
to  Canada,  the  French  determined  to  emphasize  by  the  construction  of  a 
fortress  of  the  first  rank.  The  bay  then  known  as  the  ffavre-aux-Anglais 
was  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  new  city,  and  over  5 10,(X)0.<Xy  were  ex- 
pended in  gigantic  fortifications.  The  population  grew  rapidly,  mainly 
by  the  concourse  of  the  French  from  Newfoundland  and  the  j^cadians 
from  Xova  Scotia,  and  'Louisbourg'  soon  became  a  name  and  place  of 
great  significance.  It  was  the  American  rendezvous  of  the  French  navy 
and  the  headquarters  of  a  fishing-fleet  employing  large  numbers  of  men. 
<Jn  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1744  the  New  England  settlements  de- 
termined to  attack  this  -Dunkirk  of  America',  a  standing  menace  to  their 
trade  and  fisheries:  and  an  expedition  of  4303  men,  under  William  Pepper- 
reJl,  a  merchant  of  Kittery,  was  fitted  out  in  1745  fur  the  purpose.  To 
the  amazement  of  the  world  this  force  of  Colonial  militia,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  British  West  Indian  Squadron  under  Commodore  Warren, 
succeeded  in  capturing  the  supposed  impregnable  fortress  after  a  siege  of 
seven  weeks  —  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  feats  in  the  annals  of  warfare. 
Pepperrell  was  created  a  baronet  for  his  services.  Louisburg  was.  however, 
^iven  back  to  France  in  exchange  for  Madras  by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la- 
i.'hapelle  (1748).  War  broke  out  again  in  1756;  and  in  1758  an  army  of 
ll-GU")  men  and  a  powerful  fleet  were  sent  out  from  England  to  operate 
against  the  French  in  Canada.  This  expedition  entered  Gobarus  Bay^  to  the 
S.  of  Louisburg,  where  Pepperrell  had  also  landed,  in  .Tune;  and  two 
months  later,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  been  done  to  strengthen  it  against 
such  an  emergency,  the  city  was  surrendered  once  more,  with56<>3  prisoners- 
of-war  and  a  Targe  quantity  of  naval  and  military  stores.  Wolfe  commanded 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  British  army  and  greatly  distinguished  himself 
in  the  siege.  As  Halifax  had  been  selected  as  the  British  military  head- 
quarters for  the  Acadian  provinces,  the  works  of  Louisburg  were  entirely 
dismantled  and  its  site  deserted. 

The  ruins  of  the  French  city  and  fortress  lie  on  Point  Rochefort,  on 
the  S.W.  side  of  the  harbour.  The  destruction  by  man  and  time  has 
been  so  complete  that  comparatively  little  now  remains  to  outward  view. 

'Green  mounds  and  embankments  of  earth  enclose  the  whole  space, 
and  beneath  the  highest  of  them  yawn  arches  and  caverns  of  ancient 
masonry.  This  grassy  solitude  was  once  the  'Dunkirk  of  America':  the 
vaulted  caverns  where  the  sheep  find  shelter  from  the  rain  were  case- 
mates where  terrified  women  sought  refuge  from  storms  of  shot  and 
shell,  and  the  shapeless  green  mounds  were  citadel,  bastion,  rampart, 
and  glacis.  Here  stood  Louisbourg;  and  not  all  the  efforts  of  its  con- 
querors, nor  all  the  havoc  of  succeeding  times,  have  availed  to  efface  it. 
3Ien  in  hundreds  toiled  for  months  with  lever,  spade,  and  gunpowder  in 
the  work  of  destruction,  and  for  more  than  a  century  it  has  served  as  a 
stone  quarry  ;  but  the  remains  of  its  vast  defences  still  tell  their  tale  of 
human  valor  and  human  woe"  (Parkman). 

Tf  we  take  a  position  on  the  site  of  the  King's  bastion,  the  most  pro- 
minent point  of  the  ruins,  we  see  to  the  southwest  the  waters  of  the 
spacious  bay  of  Gabarus.  Immediately  below  us  are  the  remains  of  the 
casemates  where  the  women  and  children  found  a  refuge  during  the  last 
siege  ....     It  is  quite  easy  to  folio  .v  the  contour  of  the  fortifications  until 
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they  come  to  the  old  borying-gTonnds  near  Eocliefort  and  Black  Points, 
where  hundreds  of  Xew  Englanders  and  of  French  and  English  soldiers 
found  their  last  resting-place  in  1745  and  1758.  Ko  tombstone  or  cairn  or 
cross  has  been  raised;  the  ground  has  never  been  blessed  by  priest;  the 
names  of  the  dead  are  all  forgotten;  Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  and  Colonists, 
Catholics  and  Puritans,  now  sleep  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  re- 
gardless of  the  war  of  creeds,  beneath  the  green  sward"  (Bourinot). 

The  British  lines  in  1758  formed  a  semicircle  round  the  city  on  the 
W,;  the  Burying  Ground,  referred  to  above,  lies  to  the  E.  of  the  city, 
near  the  extreme  point.  One  of  the  strongest  works  was  on  the  island 
in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  but  it  was  silenced  by  Wolfe  with  a  battery, 
of  which  the  remains  may  still  be  seen  on  Lighthouse  Point,  the  N.E.  arm 
of  the  harbour. 

A  small  steamer  plies  in  summer  to  the  intere-ting  fishing-village  of 
Oabarut  (1700  inhab.),  to  the  S.W.  of  Louisburg  (comp.  p.  70).  —  Steamer 
to  Port-aux-Basques,  see  p.  103. 

Visitors  to  Louisburg  should  be  familiar  with  ParJcman''s  account  of 
the  two  sieges,  given  in  'A  Half-Century  of  Conflict'  (chaps,  zviii-xx) 
and  'Montcalm  &  Wolfe'  fchap.  xix).  See  also  Bourinot  (op.  cit..  p.  6"2j, 
Vernon  (op.  cit.,  p.  62),  and  J.  S.  McLennan' s  'Louisburs  from  it?  Foun- 
dation to  it''  Fall  (1713-1758)''  (London,  1918).  Perhaps  the  fullest  account  of 
the  second  siege  is  in  the  Abhi  Casgrain's  'Levis  et  Montcalm'  (Quebec;  1892). 


20.  From  Halifax  to  St.  John  (Montreal). 

Comp.  Map  at  p.  59. 
a.  Vi§,  Digby. 

Dominion  Atlantic  Railway  (operated  by  the  C.  P.  E.)  to  flol  M.) 
Digby  in  6V2-73/4  hrs.  (fare  $  5.30),  and  Steamee  'Empress'  of  the  C.P.R. 
thence  to  (ca.  46  M.)  Si.  John  in  3  hrs.  (through-fare  $  7.85).  [From  Halifax 
to  (677M.)  3Iontreal  in  29V4hrs.] 

The  railway  traverses  the  picture?que  'Evangeline'  district,  rich  in 
historic  and  poetic  association,  and  the  traveller  will  do  well  to  stop 
for  a  night  or  more  at  Wolfville  and  Kentville.  —  The  run  across  the  Ba>/ 
of  Fundy  is  seldom  rough  in  summer;  and  the  steamer,  is  large,  speedy, 
and  safe. 

From  Halifax  to  (16  M.)  Windsor  Junction,  see  p.  82.  Our 
line  here  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  route  to  Moncton  and  Quehec 
(R.  24)  and  runs  towards  the  N.W.  Beyond  (29  M.)  Mt.  Vniacke 
(509  ft.),  to  the  right,  is  Uniacke  Place,  an  old-fashioned  house  "be- 
tween two  small  lakes.  Ahout  81/2  ^^-  to  t^e  X.  are  the  small  Mt. 
L'niacke  Gold  Mines.  —  To  the  left  lies  the  pretty  Five  Island  Lake. 
—Beyond  (39 M.)  Ellershouse  (2o8ft.)  Mt.  Ardoise  ('Ardice' ;  700  ft.) 
rises  to  the  right.  We  cross  the  picturesque  St.  Croix.  42  M.  Neirport 
(119  ft.),  with  gypsum  -  quarries.  As  we  enter  Windsor  we  see 
King's  College  (p.  72)  on  the  hills  to  the  left.  The  grass -works  of 
old  Fort  Edward  (p.  7T)  rise  just  ahove  the  station,  on  the  same  side. 

47  M.  Windsor  (26  ft.;  Victoria,  from  $  3;  Somerset,  $2^  o),  a 
prosperous  little  town  and  port,  with  3589  inhah.,  lies  on  a  point 
between  the  Avon  and  the  St.  Croix^  which  unite  in  a  wide  estuary 
below  the  town  as  they  flow  (under  the  name  of  Ayon)  into  the 
Minos  Basin.  It  exports  large  quantities  of  lumber  and  of  gypsum 
from  the  quarries  of  the  vicinity.  The  town  also  contains  an  iron- 
foundry,  plaster-mills  (for  grinding  and  calcining  plaster),  and  other 
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factories.  It  is  the  seat  ol  King's  College  (see  below).  "Windsor,  the 
Indian  name  of  •which  was  Pigiguit  or  Pisiquid  ('junction  of  the 
■waters'),  was  a  thriving  Acadian  settlement  hefore  the  eipnlsion  of 
1755  (see  p.  73). 

To  reach  King's  College  we  follow  Water  Street  from  the  station  to 
(3  min.)  Gerrish  Street,  which  we  follow  to  the  left,  passing  the  Post  Office. 
to  (2  min.)  Gray  Street.  Here  we  turn  to  the  right  and  at  the  (3-4  min.) 
cross-roads  take  the  second  road  to  the  left,  with  the  plank  side-walk. 
In  about  3  min.  more  a  gateway  to  the  right,  with  a  small  lodge,  admits  us 
to  the  grounds  surrounding  the  CUfton  or  Sam  Slick  House,  an  unpretending 
wooden  cottage  which  was  the  home  oi  Judge  Thomas  C.  Ealihurton  ('Sam 
Slick' ;  1797-1865),  a  native  of  Windsor.  (By  crossing  the  field  in  front  of 
the  house  we  reach  a  view-commanding  path,  high  atove  the  Avon,  by 
which  we  may  return  to  the  town.)  —  Continuing  to  follow  the  plank-walk 
from  the  entrance  to  the  'Sam  Slick  House',  we  reach,  passing  a  bridge  over 
a  ravine  with  some  disused  plaster-quarries  and  through  two  gates,  the 
(10  min.)  plain  old  wcoden  building  oV  the  — 

■University  of  King's  College.  This  college,  an  Episcopalian  institution, 
founded  in  1789,  and  chartered  by  George  HI.  in  li02,  is  the  oldest  vini- 
versity  in  Canada.  It  is  aifiliated  with  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  attended  by  at  out  100  students  who  are  entitled  to  wear 
Oxford  academical  dress.  Among  the  members  of  this  college  are  Thomas 
C.  Haliburton  (see  above),  General  Sir  W.  Fenwick  Williams  (see  p.  76), 
and  Sir  John  Inglis  (see  p.  54).  The  library  and  chapel  are  of  stone.  A  good 
=View  is  here  obtained  of  the  town  and  its  rivers.  Close  by  are  the 
Collegiate  School,  for  boys,  and  Zdgekill,  a  church-school  for  girls.  In 
1920  the  buildings  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  and  now,  if 
no  financial  assistance  is  forthcoming,  the  very  existence  of  the  Tniversily 
is  imperilled.  —  Other  good  points  "of  view  are  the  cupola  of  the  Court 
House,  a  conspicuous  red  building  on  an  adjoining  hill,  and  the  grassy 
ramparts  of  the  abandoned  Fort  Edward  (1759),  just  above  the  station. 

From  Windsor  to  Truro,  see  R.  'i3. 

The  railway  runs  through  Windsor  on  the  street -level  and  in 
quitting  it  crosses  the  wide  Avon  by  an  iron  bridge  1400  ft.  long. 
To  the  right  is  the  road-bridge.  The  beauty  of  the  view  here 
depends  largely  on  the  state  of  the  tide.  At  fuU  tide  we  see  a  large 
and  powerful  river,  with  waters  of  a  strange  reddish  hue;  at  low 
tide  there  is  little  but  slimy  expanses  of  red  mud  —  'an  ugly  rent 
in  the  land'  —  recalling,  though  on  a  larger  scale,  the  similar  ef- 
fects on  the  English  Avon,  at  Bristol.  We  now  leave  the  Avon  for 
a  little,  but  regain  it  near  (54  M.)  Hantsport  f  Hantsport,  Evangeline, 
$  ^i/o),  a  small  but  busy  little  jort  (pop.  686),  known  for  its  ship- 
building but  lately  also  for  its  apple-growing  and  the  industries 
connected  therewith.  We  now  skirt  the  wide  estuary  of  the  Avon, 
enjoying  fine  views,  on  our  right  front,  over  the  Minas  Basin.  As 
we  near  (59  M.)  Avonport(b7  ft.),  the  bold  Cape Blomidon  (see  p.  74) 
comes  into  prominence  on  the  W.  side  of  the  basin ,  forming_^the 
dominant  scenic  feature  for  the  next  10  M. 

We  now  turn  to  the  left  (W.),  leave  the  Avon,  and  cross  the 
mouth  of  the  Gaspereau  at  (61  M.)  IJortcn  Landing.  The  high  tide 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  (p.  76)  is  well  exemplified  at  the  wharf  here. 
—  We  then  traverse  the  *Ccrnwallis  Valley,  the  beginning  of  the 
so-called  ^Garden  of  Kova  Scotia',  with  its  extensive  fruit-orchards 
and  fertile  pastures.    In  the  blossoming  season  this  is  a  veritable 
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paradise.  At  (60  M.)  Grand  Fre  vre  see,  to  the  right,  a  group  of  old 
willovrs  marking  the  site  of  Evangeline's  village  (see  "below). 

65  M.  Wolfville  (^Acadia  Villa,  from  $  31/2;  ^(^i  Lodge,  Royal, 
$21/21,  a  small  town  with  1800  inhah.,  engaged  in  ship-hnilding 
and  farming,  is  the  hest  centre  from  which  to  visit  the  'Evangeline 
District'.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  important  Horticultural  School  and 
of  Acadia  College,  a  flourishing  Baptist  university  (co-educational; 
250  students),  founded  in  1838  and  situated  on  a  hill  at  the  W.  end 
of  the  village.  The  *Vicw  from  the  front-steps  of  the  latter  (or, 
still  hetter,  from  its  belfry)  includes  the  Cornwallis  Talley,  "backed 
by  the  North  Mt.  (p.  75),  the  Minas  Basin  (p.  83),  and  the  meadows 
of  Grand  Pre  (see  below).  The  village  seen  to  the  N.,  across  an 
arm  of  Minas  Basin,  is  Kingsport  (steamer,  see  p.  74).  Near  Acadia 
College  are  Schools  for  girls  and  boys  and  a  Manual  Training  Hall. 

Evangeline  District.  The  following  round-drive  of  10-12  31.  will  give 
a  very  fair  idea  of  the  district  celebrated  by  Longfellow  in  'Evangeline". 
—  We  ascend  to  the  top  of  tlie  ridge  behind"  the  town  and  follow  the  road 
along  it  towards  the  E.  Behind  this  ridge  lies  the  'beav.tUul' Gaspereau  ValUy^ 
recalling  to  some  extent  the  valley  of  the  Dee,  near  Aberdeen;  and  the 
traveller  should  alight  from  his  vehicle ,  near  the  little  French  burying- 
ground  ,  and  walk  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  view. 
Large  quantities  of  the  small  fi.=h  called  'gaspereaux'  or  'alewives'  {Alosa 
vernalis;  a  kind  of  herring)  are  taken  in  the  winding  Gaspereau.  for  export 
to  India;  and  trout  may  be  caught  in  Gaspereau  Lake  (p.  74).  Numerous 
orchards  are  seen,  forming  a  lovely  sight  in  the  blossoming  season  (first 
week  in  June).  —  After  following  the  ridge  for  272-3  31 .  we  descend  to  the  left 
towards  the  hamlet  of  Grand  Pre  i Prairie  Vieic,  l^pringiale.,  S  2),  passing  the 
cross-roads  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  -Basil's  Forge'.  The  site  of  the  French 
village,  close  to  the  station  (see  above),  is  marked  by  a  clump  of  venerable 
willows,  an  old  well,  and  the  cellars  of  a  few  cottages.  Xear  the  villows 
a  massive  stone-cross  marks  the  site  of  the  old  church  and  of  the  cem- 
etery, a  commemorative  church  and  £  statue  of  Evangeline  by  Hebert  are 
to  be  erected.  From  this  point  W3  may  drive  to  the  N.,  across  the  expanse 
of  fertile  dyked  meadows  that  gave  name  to  the  village;  and  the  heart 
of  the  agriculturalist  will  rejoice  in  the  splendid  crops  of  hay  with  which 
they  are  covered.  To  the  right,  near  Horton  Landing  (see  p.  ^12),  is  the 
point  where  the  Acadians  embarked  on  their  expulsion.  Ahead  of  us  we 
obtain  fine  views  of  Cape  Blomidon  (p.  74),  across  the  3Iinas  Basin.  _  On 
the  seaward  side  of  the  'Great  Meadow'  is  Lcng  Island.,  a  fertile  ridge 
occupied  by  near  a  score  of  small  farms,  but  no  longer  an  island  since 
the  construction  of  reclaiming  dykes.  If  desired,  we  can  here  drive  right 
down  to  the  beach  before  returning  to  Grand  Pre  Station  and  so  back  to 
"Wolfville  by  the  lower  road.  The  reader  of  'Evangeline'  must  be  warned 
that  he  need  not  look  for  'the  forest  primeval  —  the  murmuring  pines 
and  the  hemlocks';  and  there  are  no  Acadians  in  the  region. 

The  Expulsion  of  the  Acadians  in  1755  has  been  represented  by  Park- 
man  and  other  authorities  as  an  act  of  self-preservation  on  the  part  of  the 
British  on  account  of  the  irreconcilable  hostility  of  the  French  to  British 
rule.  Recent  researches  made  by  Jjr.  Bovghty  (p.  151)  .'^eem  to  indicate 
that  this  was  not  wholly  the  case,  and  that  the  expulsion  was  quite  as 
much  the  work  of  arbitrary  provincial  authorities  (Cornwallis,  Shirley, 
and  Lawrence),  who  apparently  acted  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Home 
Government,  declined  to  recognize  the  pledge  given  to  the  Acadians  that 
they  should  not  be  called  on  to  bear  arms  against  the  French  or  Indian?, 
and  refused  them  permission  to  enigrate  elsewhere.  —  Comp.  also  the 
histories  of  Acadia  by  Eannay  and  Edovard  Richard.  The  'Stcry  of 
Acadia',  an  extract  from  Hpnnay"s  history,  is  distributed  gratis  by  ihe 
Eailway  Co. 
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Another  historic  association  with  Grand  Pr^  is  the  surpTise,  defeat, 
and  capture  of  the  Massachusetts  regiment  of  Col.  Koble  by  the  French  in 
1747  (see  ParJcman's  'Half-Century  of  Conflict',  chap,  xxii)! 

A  favourite  drive  from  Wolfville  leads  through  the  fertile  Comwallis 
Valley,  passing  (3  31.")  Povl  Williams  fsee  below),  to  (13  M.)  the  point  called 
the  *Zooi--Ojf,  which  affords  a  fine  view  over  the  Minas  Basin.  From  this  point 
the  drive  may  be  prolonged  for  about  8  31.  to  the  top  of  Cape  Blomidon 
(see  below).  The  farms  in  the  Cornwallis  Valley  are  larger  and  more 
pretentious  than  those  of  the  Gaspereau  Valley. 

Beyond  Wolfville  the  train  ascends  along  the  Cornwallis  River, 
views  of  which  are  ohtained  to  the  right.  67  M.  Port  Williams  (comp. 
above),  considerably  to  the  right  of  the  railway. 

72  M.  Kentville  (Cornwallis.  belonging  to  the  Railway  Co.,  from 
$  4;  American.  $  4;  Lyons,  $  3;  Rail.  Restaurant)  is  a  very  attractive 
little  town  of  2717  inhab.,  on  the  Cornwallis  River,  with  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Dominion  Atlantic  Railway,  a  Dominion  experimental 
station  (1912;  294  acres),  a  Provincial  sanatorium,  and  several  mills 
and  factories.   Excellent  fishing  and  shooting  in  the  vicinity. 

Stage  Coaches  run  twice  weekly  from  Kentville  to  (25  M.)  Aew  Boss. 
where  they  connect  with  another  line  for  (21  M.)  Chester  Basin  (p.  78). 
passing  Gaspereau  Lake  (see  p.  73)  and  running  through  a  picturesque 
district  to  the  Atlantic  Coast.  —  Oiher  pleasant  Deives  mav  be  taken  to 
(11  M.)  EalVs  Harbour,  to  (13  31.)  Baxters  Harbour,  and  to  (16  31.)  White 
Waters.  HalFs  Harbour,  which  is  a  good  place  to  witness  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
tide  (p.  77),  is  named  from  a  landing  made  hereby  an  American  privateer 
in  the  war  of  1812. 

Fkom  Kentville  to  Kingsport,  14  M. ,  railway  in  3/<-l  br.  (fare  50  c). 
—  This  lioe  descends  the  fertile  Cornwallis  Valley  (see  above),  between 
rows  of  apple-trees.  5  31.  Centreville  (branch  to  Wetton  under  construction). 
11  31.  Cannmy  (Waverley,  $2'/2).  a  farming  town  (pop.  690),  may  be  made 
the  starting-point  of  a  delightful  drive  to  the  Look- 0_f  {comp.  above)  and 
(9  31.)  "Cape  Blomidon,  the  massive  promontory,  670ft.  high,  in  which 
the  Forth  Mountain  (see  p.  75j  ends  ('"View  from  "the  top).  A  small  steamer 
plies  weekly  from  Canning  to  St.  John  (p.  28).  —  14  31.  Kingsport  (Central 
Ho.,  $2),  with  its  fine  sandy  beach,  nestles  in  a  recess  of  Minas  Basin  and 
is  becoming  a  favourite  seaside-resort. 

From  Kixgspoet  to  Paresbop.o.  Thi«  very  charming  excursion  (IV'^hr.) 
may  be  made  by  the  daily  steamer  of  the  Dominion  Atlantic  Railway  S.  S.  Line. 
The  boat  passes  close  to  the  foot  of  the  majestic  Cape  Blomidon  {st&  Sihoy e) 
affording  an  excellent  view  of  it.  Between  Blomidon  and  Cape  Sharp, 
where  the  strait  between  the  3Iinas  Basin  and  Blinas  Channel  is  only  4  31. 
wide,  the  tide  rushes  with  tremendous  velocity.  Away  to  the  W.  lies 
Cape  Split,  twisted  into  its  present  position,  says  31icmac  legend,  by  the 
denii-god  Glooscap,  whose  favourite  haunt  was  the  3Iinas  Basin.  As  we 
approach  Parrsboro  (see  p.  84)  we  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  rugged 
Cumberland  coast,  ofi'  which  lie  the  Five  Islands  (p.  84),  while  in  the 
background  rise  the  Cobequid  Hills  (p.  83).  From  Parrsboro  the  steamer 
crosses  the  3Hnas  Basin  to  Wolfville  (p.  73).  This  trip  may  also  be 
conveniently  made  from  Wolfville  or  Kentville.  —  Another  steamer  plies 
weekly  between  St.  John  and  points  in  the  Minas  Basin  as  far  as  King- 
sport  and  Wolfville.  "~^ 

Beyond  Kentville  the  train  passes  through  a  fruit-growing  dis- 
trict, with  several  small  stations.  Near  (85  M.)  Berwick  (Berwick, 
$272)?  ^ith  its  camp-meeting  grounds,  we  pass  from  the  Cornwallis 
Valley  to  the  *Annapolis  Valley,  the  'Garden  of  Nova  Scotia'. 
From  (90  M.)  Aylesford  (Dodges,  $  3;  Home,  $2^/2)  a  coach  runs 
to  the  S.,   passing  the  Aylesford  Lakes,  to  Dalhousie  (p.  77).  — 
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97  M.  Wilmot  is  tlie  station  for  the  Wilmot  Spa  Springs  (hotel),  3M. 
to  the  N. ,  and  the  junction  for  the  (3'/2  M.)  Torhrook  Iron  Mines 
where  led  hematite  is  worked. 

103  M.  Middleton  (American,  $  3V2;  Central,  $  2)  is  the  junc- 
tion of  the  C.N.R.  (see  p.  77  ).  A  pleasant  drive  may  be  taken  hence 
to  Margaretsville  and  Port  George,  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Beyond  Middleton,  the  Annapolis  Valley,  clearly  defined  by  the 
trap  ridge  of  the  North  Mountain  (500-700  ft. ;  see  p.  74 )  to  the  right, 
and  the  granite  waU  of  the  South  Mountain  (300-800  ft.)  to  the  left, 
is  very  attractive,  especially  in  the  apple-blossom  season  (eariy  in 
June).  Th.e  Annapolis  Eiver^o^^s  to  the  left.  109  M.  Lawrencetoun. 
At  (112 M.)  Paradise^  over  the  name  of  which  Mr.  CD,  Warner  in- 
dulges in  some  perfectly  uncalled-for  merriment,  we  cross  the  river, 
which  nov?  flows  to  the  right  and  rapidly  increases  in  width. —  117M. 
Bridgetown  (St.  James,  $  3;  Bail. Restaurant;  comp.  p.  77  !,  a  small 
town  and  lumber  port  with  1200  inhab.,  at  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Annapolis  River.  To  the  left  lies  Bloody  Brook,  the  scene  of 
a  massacre  of  New  England  troops  by  the  French  and  Indians.  About 
10  M.  to  the  N.  of  Bridgetown  lies  Port  Lome  (Bay  Tiew,  $  4), 
a  summer-resort  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  —  Farther  on  we  have  de- 
lightful views  to  the  right  over  the  widening  and  winding  river, 
with  the  hills  beyond.  —  125  M.  Roundhill. 

131  M.  Annapolis  Eoyal  or  Annapolis  (Queen,  from  $  4;  Hills- 
dale, from  $  3;  U.S.  Cons.  Agent),  a  small  seaport  with  1500  inhab., 
finely  situated  at  the  head  of  Annapolis  Basin,  is  the  oldest  Euro- 
pean settlement  in  America  to  the  N.  of  Florida  (see  below).  It 
carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  fruit,  and  one  of  its  industries  is  that  of 
drying  fish  for  export.  It  is  frequented  by  summer-visitors  for  its 
scenery  and  pleasant  climate  and  is  a  convenient  starting-point 
for  a  visit  to  the  lake-district  mentioned  on  p.  79.  The  chief  lion  is 
the  old  Fort  (17th  cent.),  now  dismantled,  the  grassy  ramparts 
of  which  command  a  charming  *Yiew  over  Annapolis  Basin,  A 
monument  was  erected  here  to  the  Sieur  Be  Monts  (see  below)  in 
1904.  Some  of  the  older  houses  are  quaint  and  picturesque,  but  none 
date  from  the  French  period.  About  one  third  of  Annapolis  was 
devastated  by  fire,  Sept.  7th  1921. 

De  Monts  and  Champlain  visited  Annapolis  Basin  in  1604,  and  tlie 
Baron  de  Fouirincouri,  a  member  of  the  expedition,  was  so  impressed  with 
the  charms  of  nature  here  that  he  secured  a  grant  and  named  it  Port 
Royal.  In  the  following  rear  the  survivors  of  the  ill-fated  settlement  of 
St.  Croix  Island  (1604 ;  coinp.  p.  43)  found  refuge  at  Port  Eoyal,  and  in  i6<}6 
Lescarbot  arrived  from  France  vy'ith  a  fresh  body  of  settlers.  The  colony 
was  abandoned  in  1607  on  the  revocation  of  De  Monts'  privileges  by  the 
King  of  France.  In  1610,  however.  Poutrincourt  led  another  expedition  to 
Port  Eoyal,  which  flourished  for  a  time,  living  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
with  the  Indians  and  converting  a  number  of  them  to  Christianity.  This 
promising  colony  was  destroyed  in  1613  by  a  Virginian  expedition  under  an 
English  seaman  named  Argall,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  with  whom 
De  Poutrincourt  had  quarrelled.  The  site  lay  vacant  for  some  years,  but  was 
ultimately  re-occupied  by  the  Freneh:  and  its  hiftory  for  the  next  century 
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and  a  half  is  an  endless  record  of  attack,  capture,  and  recapture,  wMch 
prevented  the  place  acquiring  anything  beyond  strategic  importance.  It  was 
from  Port  Royal  that  Charnisay  sailed  to  attack  La  Tour  at  St.  John  (see 
p.  2b).  In  1710  Port  PiOyal  was  finally  captured  by  the  New  Englanders 
under  ^Ticholson  and  re-named  Annapolis  (after  Queen  Anne);  but  their 
tenure  of  it  was  very  precarious  until  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Acadians 
in  1755.  The  last  warlike  scene  took  place  herein  17S1,  when  two  Amer- 
ican cruisers  captured  the  fort  and  plundered  the  town.  —  Sir  William 
Fenwick  Williams  (1800-83;  see  pp.  77,  72,  54)  was  a  native  of  Annapolis. 

About  12  M.  t^  the  S.  of  Annapbli?,  on  the  headwaters  of  the  i^'rerpooZ 
Lakes,  lies  South  Milford  House  ($  2i/2j,  where  sportsmen  will  find  good  ac- 
commodation. —  A  motor-road  connects  Annapolis  with  fcrfri/ ZcA't;  (p.  77). 
—  Ferry  to   Granville  Ferry  (p. 77)  and  steamer  to  ffS  M.)  St'.  John  (p.  28). 

Beyond  Annapolis  tlie  railway  runs  towards  the  S.W.,  skirting 
the  shore  of  the  fine  *Annapolis  Basin,  which,  16  M.  long  and  li  2- 
5  M.  wide,  is  enclosed  between  the  'gracefully  moulded  and  tree- 
covered'  heights  of  the  North  and  South  Mountains  (see  p.  75). 
In  mid-channel  lies  Goat  Island.  —  "We  have  a  good  vie"w  of  the  old 
fort  to  the  right  as  we  leave  the  town.  Near  (139  M.)  Clementsport, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Moose  River,  are  iron-mines.  142  M.  Deep  Brook 
(Sea  Breeze,  $  3),  a  summer-resort.  Before  reaching  (145  M.)  Bear 
River  (^Grand  Central.  $  3 ;  pop.  1200)  we  cross  the  stream  of  that 
name  hy  a  bridge  90  ft.  high  and  nearly  72  ^^-  loi^g-  This  district 
is  famous  for  its  cherries.  The  train  now  sweeps  to  the  right  (N,), 
round  the  S.W.  end  of  Annapolis  Basin,  and  reaches  — 

151  M.  Digby  (Tfte  Pines,  $  5;  Myrile  Ho.,  $  31/2;  Trefrey  Ho., 
$2,  these  three  open  in  summer  only;  Lour  Lodge,  Manhattan,  $  4; 
Waverley,  $  3  ;  Rail.  Restaurant),  a  popular  little  watering-place, 
charmingly  situated  on  Annapolis  Basin,  near  Digby  Gut  (see  below"), 
with  1300  inhab,  and  a  long  pier.  The  bathing,  boating,  and  fish- 
ing are  good.  Excursions  are  made  to  Digby  in  the  fruit-season  for 
the  sake  of  its  cherries  (July),  while  its  smoked  herrings,  known 
as  'Digby  Chickens',  are  famous  throughout  the  Acadian  provinces. 

The  so-called  -Bear  Elver  Drive  from  Digby  leads  through  the  Acacia 
Valley  and  back  by  the  Bear  Eiver.  —  Another  interesting  drive  may 
be  taken  to  the  Lighthouse  (?ee  below). 

For  the  continuation  of  the  railway  route  from  Digby  to  Yarmouth,  see  R. 22. 

Passengers  for  St.  John  take  a  transfer-train  to  the  pier,  where 
they  board  the  steamer  (see  p.  71).  [Passengers  usually  have  time 
to  walk  to  the  pier  and  to  visit  Digby  Gut  before  the  steamer  starts.] 

On  leaving  Digby,  the  steamer  passes  out  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
by  the  curious  *Digby  Gut,  a  gap  or  cleft  in  the  North  Mountain, 
2  M.  long  and  ^9  ^1-  "^ide,  with  steep  rocky  sides  400-600  ft.  Mgh. 
The  tide  rushes  through  here  with  great  velocity,  and  it  is  also 
nsually  swept  by  strong  winds.  On  either  side  are  small  fishing- 
hamlets,  and  on  Point  Prim,  to  the  left,  are  a  lighthouse  and  a 
fog-horn.  To  the  right  is  Port  Wade  (p.  77).  —  The  Bay  of  Fundy, 
which  we  now  cross,  is  a  gigantic  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
170  M.  long  and  30-50  M.  wide,  between  the  S.W.  arm  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  opposite  coast  of  New  Brunswick.  The  name  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  Portuguese  'Baya  fondo'  (deep  bay). 
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'The  Bay  of  Fundy  is  celebrated  for  its  tides,  ■which  are  probably  the 
highest  in  the  world,  the  difference  between  high  and  low  water  being 
from  40  to  over  50  feet  in  some  places  (comp.  p.  84).  At  low  tide  muddy 
flats,  often  miles  in  extent,  are  laid  bare,  and  the  long  estuaries  of  the 
rivers  and  streams  are  completely  drained.  The  extraordinary  height  of  the 
tides  in  this  bay  is  due  to  its  funnel-shaped  form,  and  is  greatest  towards  its 
narrow  upper  extremities,  where  in  some  places  a  dangerous  broken  wave 
or  'bore'  (comp.  p.  86)  is  produced  by  the  rising  water'  (G.  M.  Dawson).  — 
The  tidal  currents  are  now  variously  used  for  generating  power, 

As  tlie  steamer  advances,  we  enjoy  a  good  retrospect  of  the  long 
ridge  of  the  North  Mt.  (p.  75).  To  the  left  are  the  Lurcher  Rocks 
(lightship).  As  we  approach  the  New  Brunswick  coast,  Cape  Spencer 
(lighthouse),  appears  to  the  right.  Farther  on,  on  the  same  side,  is 
Mispec  Point  (p.  33),  beyond  which  we  enter  the  fine  *Harbour  of 
St.  John,  passing  (1.  j  Partridge  Island  (see  p.  23).  On  the  W,  (1.) 
side  of  the  harbour  is  West  St.  John  (see  p.  32).  Our  steamer  lands 
at  the  pier  at  Reed's  Point  (I>.  3  on  the  Plan  at  p.  27). 

St  John,  see  p.  27. 

b.  Vi&  Mahone,  Bridgewater,  Middleton,  and  Port  Wade. 

C.N.R.  (Halifax  &  S.W.Biv.)  to  {^2'M..)  Bridgetcater.  where  the  night  is 
spent,  in  33/4-5  hrs.,  thence  to  (94  il.)  Fo7't  Wade  in  6i/2hrs.  (fare  from  Halifax 
$  5).     Frcm  Middleton  to  Port  Wade  the  train  runs  on  Wed.  only. 

From  Halifax  to  (82  M.)  Bridgewater,  see  R.  21.  Our  line  now 
diverges  to  the  right  from  that  to  Yarmouth  (R.  21)  and  runs  towards 
the  N.W.  93  M.  Riversdale.  From  (99  M.)  New  Germany  (Moore's, 
$  3)  a  branch -line  runs  via  (14  M.)  Brooliield  Mines  (gold)  to 
(21  M.)  Caledonia  (Alton,  Freeman,  from  $  3),  with  ca.  3000  inhab. 
and  several  industries,  situated  near  Lake  Rossignol  (p.  79)  and 
Fairy  Lake  (good  fishing;  p.  76),  the  latter  with  the  well  equipped 
club-house  of  the  Kedgema-Koodgee  Rod  and  Gun  Club.  105  M. 
Cherryfield;  109  M.  Springfield;  115  M.  Dalhousie  (see  p.  74);  127  M. 
Alpena,  not  far  from  Fales  Lake.  Shortly  before  (133  M.)  Nictaux, 
near  the  Torhrook  Mines  (p.  75),  we  cross  the  Nictaux  Falls  by  a  trestle. 

At  (137  M.)  Middleton  (p.  75)  we  cross  the  Dominion  At- 
lantic Railway  (R.  20  a).  —  Our  line  now  bends  to  the  left  and  runs 
towards  the  W.  along  the  N.  side  of  the  Annapolis  River  and  Basin 
(pp.  75,  76),  parallel  with  the  Dominion  Atlantic  Railway.  150  M. 
Bridgetou-n  (p.  75);  164  M.  Granville  Ferry,  opposite  Annapolis 
(p.  76);  170  M.  Karsdale,  named  in  honour  of  the  heroic  defence  of 
Kars  in  1855  by  Sir  William  Fenwick  Williams  (see  p.  76). 

176  M.  Port  "Wade,  formerly  known  as  Victoria  Beach,  is  a 
pleasant  wateiing-place  on  the  E.  side  of  Digly  Gut  (p.  76).  Steamer 
from  Digby  to  St.  John,  see  pp.  71,  76. 

c.  Vi§.  Moncton. 

279  M.  C.N.E.  in  93/4-14^4  ^^s-  (^^re  3  8.80).  By  this  route  travellers 
can  pass  between  Halifax  and  St.  John  by  land,  without  change. 

From  Halifax  to(189M.)lfowc^o7i.  see  pp.  82-85  ;  from  Moncton 
to  (279  M.)  ^t.  Jo/ir?,  seep.  48. 

5* 
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21.  From  Halifax  to  Yarmouth. 

Comp.  Map  at  p.  59. 
250  M.  Canadian  National  Eail-wats  (Halifax  &  South  Western  Division) 
in  ll'/j  lirs.  (fare  $  7.50;  parior-car).     This  line  gives  access  to  the  pictur- 
esque S.  shore  of  INova  Scotia. 

Halifax,  see  p.  50.  On  leaving  the  city  the  railway  diverges  to 
the  left  from  the  lines  to  Moncton  (R.  24)  and  to  Digby  (R.  20a), 
at  the  point  -where  the  Narrows  broaden  into  Bedford  Basin,  and 
runs  toward  the  S.W.  To  the  left  are  seen  the  dome  of  the  exhibition 
building  (p.  57j,  the  citadel  (p.  53),  and  the  N.W.  Arm  (p.  59).  The 
line  at  first  traverses  a  rongh  country,  necessitating  many  heavy  stone 
cuttings,  past  numerous  lakes  (left)  from  which  Halifax  receives  its 
excellent  water-supply,  and  at  (2i  M.)  French  Village,  the  station 
for  (6  M. ;  stage)  Seahright  (Dundella,  from  $  2j,  reaches  the  beautiful 
St.  Margaret's  Bay.  It  skirts  the  shore  of  the  bay,  affording  fine  views 
to  the  left  and  passing  (25  M.)  St.  Margaret's  Bay  Station  and  (30 M.) 
Ingram  Port.  Beyond  (36  M.)  Hubbards  (Gainsborough,  $  3V2; 
McLean  Ho..  $  3),  a  delightful  summer-resort,  the  railway  leaves 
St.  Margaret's  Bay  and  proceeds  through  a  wooded  district  to  the  E. 
shore  of  Mahone  Bay.  At  (51  M.)  East  Chester  the  isles  of  Chester 
Basin  begin  to  appear,  said  to  equal  in  number  the  days  of  the  year. 
53  M.  Chester  [Haclcmataclc  Inn.  $  4;  Lovett  He,  $  3;  Columbia, 
from  $  2)  is  prettily  situated  on  a  hill,  overlooking  Mahone  Bay, 
and  is  a  fashionable  Nova  Scotian  summer-resort  on  account  of  its 
scenery,  boating,  bathing,  and  fishing  (sea  and  fresh  water).  The 
village  was  founded  by  New  Englanders  in  1760  and  now  has  a 
population  of  about  800  inhabitants.  Mt.  Aspotogan  (500ft.)  is  a  fine 
view-point.  —  About  4  M.  to  the  S.W.  is  Oak  Island,  firmly  believed 
by  many  to  be  the  repository  of  Capt.  Kidd's  Treasure  (comp.  p.  45). 
The  line  continues  to  encircle  the  shore,  passing  (58  M.)  Chester 
Basin  (Groveside,  $  2  ;  stage-coach  to  Kentville,  see  p.  74),  until  at 
(62  M.)  Western  Shore  we  get  a  view  of  Chester  to  the  left,  directly 
across  the  beautiful  bay.  —  7i  M.  Mahone  Junction,  the  station  for 
Mahone  Bay  (Royal,  Aberdeen,  from  $  3).  a  small  town  (pop.  1600), 
charmingly  situated  at  the  W.  end  of  Mahone  Bay. 

Fkom  Mahone  Junction  to  LrNENBCBc.  7  31.,  C.X.R.  in  V2hr.  (fare  25  c). 
—  Lunenburg  (King's,  Qveen,  8  3:  U.  S.  Cons.  Agent),  a  prosperous  seaport 
on  Lunenburg  Bau,  with  2786  inhab..  was  settled  in  1752  hy  German  im- 
migrants (comp.  p.  52),  and  still  largely  retains  its  German  character.  It  has 
a  good  harbour,  shipbuilding  yards,  and  a  large  fishing-fleet,  and  exports 
great  quantities  of  fish.  Comp.' 'History  of  the  County  of  Lunenburg',  by 
M.  B.  Des  Brisay.  —  On  the  S.  side  Lunenburg  Bay  is  bounded  by  thp  Ovens 
Peninsula,  so  called  from  the  curious  caverns  which  penetrate  the  cliff  for 
liTindreds  of  feet.  A  considerable  quantity  of  gold  was  formerly  found  on 
this  peninsula,  but  little  mining  is  now  done. 

From  Mahone  Junction  the  railway  makes  a  loop  N.  to  — 
82  M.   Bridgewater  (Claries,  Fairview,   $  3;   Queen,   $  21/2; 
Bail.  Restaurant;    U.S.  Cons. Agent),  situated  on  the  beautiful  La 
Have  Biver,   a  thriving  port  of  3152  inhab.,  with  a  large  lumber- 
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trade,  railway  stops,  and  varions  manufactures.    Good  trout-fishing 
and  moose  hunting  is  to  be  had  in  the  neighhourhood. 

From  Bridgewater  to  Middleton  and  Port  Wade,  see  R.  20b.  —  Steamer 
between  Bridgewater  and  Halifax  (p.  50)  twice  weekly.  Small  local  steamers 
ply  on  La  Have  River  between  Bridgewater  and  Riverport  and  La  Have  Island. 

Leaving  Bridgewater  station,  the  train  crosses  the  picturesque 
La  Have  River  just  above  the  town  and  ascends  from  the  valley 
between  hill-tops  crowned  with  homesteads.  —  105  M.  Port  Medway 
(Kempton's,  $  2^/-2),  ^  M.  from  the  station  (stage),  is  a  prosperous 
flshing-town  on  a  bay  which  juts  in  from  the  Atlantic.  Beyond 
(112  M.)  Brooklyn  the  train  skirts  Liverpool  Bay  and  reaches  — 

114  M.  Liverpool  (Mersey,  $  4 ;  U.S.  Cons.  Agent),  a  small  seaport 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  with  2263  inhab.,  a  trade  in  lumber 
and  fish  (large  cold  storage  plant),  ship-building  yards,  and  several 
manufactories.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  spacious  harbour,  with 
numerous  fine  old  residences  that  give  the  place  an  air  of  distinction. 

The  inland  portion  of  the  E.  half  of  the  peninsula  of  N^va  Scotia  is 
thickly  studded  with  lakes,  the  largest  of  which,  Lake  Rossignol  (12  31.  by 
8  M.),  about  20  M.  from  Liverpool,  may  be  reached  by  a  stage  connecting 
Liverpool  with  Caledonia  (p.  77).  These  lakes,  with  their  connecting 
streams,  aflbrd  excellent  fishing,  and  are  easily  explored,  with  competent 
guides,  in  canoes  or  flat-bottomed  boats.  They  may  also  be  approached 
from  Annapolis  (p.  75)  or  from  some  of  the  intermediate  stations  on  the 
Middleton  section  of  the  C.  N.  R.  (p.  77).  An  arm  of  Lake  Rossignol  is  bord 
ered  by  the  beautiful  ^Indian  Gardens,  a  natural  park  full  of  English  oaks. 

From  Liverpool  to  Rapid  Falls,  5M.;  railway  in  ^jz'^r. 

Beyond  Liverpool  the  railway  proceeds  in  the  same  general  S.W. 
direction  passing  fine  sand-dunes.  126  M.  Port  Mouton  (Scotia  Ho., 
$  2i/2)>  0^  Port  Mouton  Bay,  which  was  visited  by  De  Moiits  in 
1604  and  named  to  commemorate  the  loss  of  one  of  his  scanty  supply 
of  sheep.  —  149  M.  Lockeport  (Rail.  Restaurant),  the  station  for  the 
small  town  of  Lockeport  (Hill  Crest,  $31/2;  pop.  850 j,  a  fishing- 
centre  with  a  superb  beach,  situated  on  Locke  Island  (bridge  and 
steam-ferry  to  the  mainland).  —  159  M.  Jordan  Falls. 

164  M.  Shelburne  (Atlantic  Ho.,  $3),  a  small  fishing  and 
ship-building  port,  with  ca.  1470  inhab.,  lies  at  the  head  of  a  safe 
and  beautiful  harbour.  About  1785  its  population  rose  to  12,000, 
through  the  immigration  of  United  Empire  Loyalists  (p.  xxiv),  but 
after  about  30  years  it  had  fallen  to  300.  —  Beyond  Shelburne  the 
line  trends  more  sharply  to  the  S.W.  and  skirts  the  shore  (views). 
189  M.  Port  Clyde  (Riverside,  $  11/2)- 

196  M.  Barrington  (Barrington  Ho.,  $  3)  lies  at  the  head  of 
Barrington  Bay,  with  1800  inhab.  and  considerable  fisheries.  — 
200  M.  Barrington  Passage  (Victoria,  $  23/4). 

From  Barrington  Passage  a  Steaji  Feebt  plies  to  (1  M.)  Clarke's  Harbonr 
(Sea  View,  $  3),  a  fishing  village  (pop.  1500)  on  the  sandy  Cape  Sable 
Island  (GoverEment  wireless  station).  The  latter  is  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  •Markland''  on  which  LeifEricson  landed  in  f 94.  The  Acadian  set- 
tlement which  afterwards  occupied  the  island  was  broken  up  in  1758,  and 
about  25  years  later  was  replaced   by  New  England  Loyalists.     Cape  Sa'.de 
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itself,  the  scene   of  many  shipwrecks,   is  an  islet  to  the  S.  of  the  larger 
island  and  the  southernmost  point  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Beyond  Barrington  Passage  the  railway  turns  to  the  N."W.  208  M. 
Wood's  Harbour;  2i9  M.  East  Puhnico.  —  222  M.  Puhnico  (Good- 
win's, $3),  on  Puhnico  Harbour  (view),  a  sporting -lesort,  was 
founded  about  1650  by  the  Baron  Pobomcoup,  whose  name  it  repre- 
sents in  a  corrupted  form.  —  225  M.  Lower  Argyle;  231  M.  Argyle, 
a  good  centre  for  shooting  (blue -winged  duck,  etc.)  and  fishing. 
To  the  left  lies  *Tusket  Bay,  with  the  singular  and  beautiful  archi- 
pelago of  the  Tusket  Islands.  236  M.  Belleville,  a  French  Acadian 
settlement;  239  M.  Tasket  (American,  $  2V2;  Kilby  Lodge, 
$  2),  the  station  for  Tusket  River  and  Lakes  (excellent  fishing  for 
salmon,  trout,  and  alewives;  comp.  p.  73);  241  M.  Pleasant  Lake; 
243  M.  Arcadia. 

250  M.  Yarmouth  (Grand  Hotel,  with  a  fine  view  of  the  town, 
harbour,  and  environs,  $  3V2  5  Hawthorn,  from  $  21/2;  U.S. 
Consul),  a  prosperous  seaport  with  (1921)  7062  inhab,,  ship-building 
yards,  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  cotton  duck,  and  sail-cloth,  and 
a  large  trade  in  fish  and  lumber,  lies  at  the  head  of  a  small  harbour 
near  the  S.  extremity  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  frequented  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  summer-visitors,  and  is  noted  for  its  beautiful 
hedges.  There  is  a  service  of  electric  cars,  extending  to  Milton, 
with  its  pretty  chain  of  lakes,  Battery  Point,  and  other  neighbouring 
resorts.  The  favourite  short  excursion  is  by  steam-launch  to  the 
prettily  laid  out  Bay  View  Park  (restaurant),  with  its  charming 
views.  At  the  entrance  to  Yarmouth  Harbour,  behind  Cape  Fourchu 
(with  its  powerful  light),  lies  Markland  (Markland  Hotel,  180  ft. 
above  the  sea,  $  3),  reached  by  steamer  from  Y'armouth  in  1/2  hr. 
and  affording  good  bathing  and  deep-sea  fishing. 

From  Yarmouth  to  Boston,  see  E.  7b ;  steamers  also  ply  to  Si.  John  (R.  10) 
and  other  ports.  Railway  to  Dighy,  see  R.  22.  —  Coaches  ply  to  several  places 
not  accessible  by  railway  or  staamer.  Excursions  may  be  made  to  the  Tusket 
District  (see  above),  Port  Maitland,  and  other  points. 


22.  From  Digby  to  Yarmouth. 

Comp.  Map  at  p.  59. 

66  M.  Dominion  Atlantic  Railway  in  S-SiA  hrs.  (fare  $  2.35).  Through- 
train  from  Halifax  to  (217  M.)  Yarmouth  in  IO-IIV4  hrs.  (fare  §7.60). 

Digly,  see  p.  76.  Beyond  Digby  the  train  crosses  the  isthmus 
between  Annapolis  Basin  and  ^St.  Marys  Bay  and  then  skirts  the 
shore  of  the  latter  (views  to  the  right).  Across  the  bay  are  the 
hills  oi Dighy  Neck,  a  long  narrow  peninsula  forming  the  S.  pro- 
longation of  North  Mt.  (p.  75)  and  itself  prolonged  by  Long  Island 
and  Brier  Island.  —  21  M.  Weymouth  (Goodwin,  from  $21,2; 
682  inhab.),  settled  by  Loyalists  and  the  most  important  place 
between  Digby  and  Yarmouth,  is  a  picturesque  shipping  and  ship- 
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building  town,  with  a  large  pulp-mill.  It  is  a  good  starting-point 
for  St.  Mary's  Bay  (p.  80)  and  tlie  Tusket  fishing-region  (p.  80). 
The  line  bends  inland  and  follows  the  Sissibou  River  (falls,  near 
Weymouth)  to  St.  Bernard's,  regaining  the  shore  of  the  bay  at  {26  M.) 
Belliveau. 

The  district  of  Clare,  through  which  the  railway  now  runs,  is 
peopled  by  returned  Acadian  exiles,  who  have  preserved  their  French 
characteristics  largely  unimpaired.  They  are  settled  chiefly  along 
the  beautiful  St.  Mary's  Bay  (p.  80),  of  which  glimpses  may  be 
had  to  the  right.  The  train  passes  several  small  stations,  includ- 
ing (30  M.)  Church  Point  (village  2M.  from  the  station),  with  the 
College  of  St.  Anne  (1890).  Beyond  (37  M.)  Meteghan,  a  village  with 
1327  inhab.,  5  M.  from  the  railway,  the  line  turns  inland,  running 
first  to  the  S.E.  and  then  to  the  S.  Between  this  point  and  Yarmouth 
the  railway  traverses  a  region  of  lake  and  forest. 

66  M.  Yarmouth,  see  p.  80. 


23.  From  Windsor  to  Truro. 

Comp.  Map  at  p.  59. 
5S  M.    Midland  Division  of  Dominion  Atlantic  Railwat  in  21/*  hrs. 
(fare  $  2.05).     This  railway  is  of  some  importance  as  forming  the  central 
section  of  a  trunk-line  from  Yarmouth  to  (442  M.)  Sydney  (no  through-trains). 

Windsor,  see  p.  71.  Leaving  Windsor  the  train  diverges  to  the 
left  from  the  Dominion  Atlantic  line  to  Halifax,  and  follows  the 
St,  Croix  River  (left),  with  wharves  whence  the  plaster  produced 
in  the  Wentworth  Quarries  (to  the  right)  is  shipped  to  New  York. 
We  cross  the  river  near  (6  M.)  Brooklyn  (33  ft.),  beyond  which  the 
line  bends  somewhat  to  the  N.  Farther  on  it  crosses  the  Hebert 
River^  a  small  tributary  of  the  St.  Croix.  From  (10  M.)  Scotch  Village, 
1  M.  from  the  station,  a  daily  stage  runs  to  (15  M.)  Walton,  an  at- 
tractive place  on  the  Minas  Basin  (p.  72J. 

Beyond  (12  M.)  Mosherville  (39  ft.)  the  railway  enters  the  valley 
of  the  Kennetcook  River,  which  it  ascends  for  nearly  25  M.  19  M. 
Clark^ville  (70  ft),  with  a  productive  antimony-mine.  As  the  train 
proceeds  up  the  valley  it  crosses  and  recrosses  the  river  before  reach- 
ing (26  M.)  Kennetcook  (97  ft.). 

At  Kennetcook  connection  may  be  made  by  carriage  with  (8  M.)  Noel 
and  (15  M.)  Tennecape  Mines,  on  Cobequid  Bay.  The  Minas  and  Cobequid 
shore  thus  made  accessible  is  a  pleasant  one  for  the  tourist  to  visit. 
Manganese-mines  and  gypsum-quarries  are  found  there. 

At  (30  M.)  Patterson,  a  farming  community,  the  train  leaves  the 
Kennetcook.  Beyond  (35  M.)  Burtons  (141  ft.)  we  cross  the  Five 
Mile  River,  which  flows  into  the  Shubenacadie.  —  From  (40  M.) 
South  Maitland  (32  ft. ;  Midland)  a  stage  runs  to  (5  M.)  Maitland 
(Commercial),  a  small  port,  whence  a  steamer  runs  regularly  jto 
Parrsboro  (p.  84),  and  a  stage  to  Shubenacadie  (p.  82).  The  (8  M.) 
Noel  Shore  (comp.  above)  may  ^be  reached  by  the  same  stage.  — 
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Between  Sonth  Maitland  and  (42  M.)  Green  Oaks  we  cross  the 
Shubenacadie  River  by  a  costly  steel  bridge,  having  five  spans  and 
a  draw,  whioh  proved  very  difficult  to  build  owing  to  the  height  and 
strength  of  the  tide.  Beyond  (46  M.)  Princeport  Road  (212  ft. ;  2  M. 
from  Princeport)  the  train  approaches  Coiequid  Bay,  the  eastern- 
most arm  of  the  Bay  of  Fnndy,  and  after  leaving  (51  M.)  Clifton 
(p.  83)  it  affords  excellent  views  of  the  bay,  and  the  Cobeqnid  Hills 
(p.  83)  on  the  opposite  shore.  At  (53  M.)  McXutt's  Creek  we  reach 
the  Salmon  River  (1. ;  p.  59).  which  we  follow  to  — 
58  M.  Truro  (see  below). 


24.  From  Halifax  to  Quebec  (Levis)  by  Railway. 

Comp.  Maps  at  pp.  55,  175.  Ii6. 

a.  Via,  Newcastle  and  Campellton. 

679  M.  CAyADiA>-  National  Railways  in  21-23V2  hrs.  [From  Halifax 
to  (S42  M.)  Montreal  in  26-29V2  hrs.]  This  railway  gives  access  to  the 
sammer-resorts  of  Cape  Breton,  iNova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  and  to 
many  of  the  famous  fishing-rivers  of  >''ew  Brunswick,  traverses  the  pictur- 
esque vallev  of  the  Matapeiia,  and  skirts  the  S.  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
It  connects  at  different  points  with  steamers  to  the  Gaspe  Peninsula,  to 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  to  the  Saguenay.  The  trains  run  on  E.  Standard 
Time  between  Montreal  and  Mont  .Joli  (Que.)  and  on  Atlantic  Standard 
Time  (1  hr.  earlier)  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  (comp.  p.  xii). 

Halifax,  see  p.  50.  Beyond  (6  M.)  Rockingham  (hotel),  with 
a  large  convent-school  for  girls,  the  train  skirts  the  shore  of  the 
beautiful  Bedford  Basin  [p.  58;  views  to  the  right).  —  11  M.  Bed- 
ford (Costen  Ho.,  $  3  1,  at  the  head  of  Bedford  Basin,  is  a  favourite 
summer-resort  of  the  Haligoniaus.  —  We  cross  Rocky  Lake.  To  the 
right  diverges  the  branch-line  to  (13  M.)  Dartmouth  (p.  58).  At 
(16  M.)  Windsor  Junction  (129  ft.)  the  Dominion  Atlantic  Railway 
diverges  to  the  left  (see  R.  20aJ.  We  next  pass  (r.)  Long  Lake, 
well  stocked  with  whiteflsh.  A  little  farther  on,  at  (25  M.)  Grand 
Lake  Station  (58  ft.),  the  lake  lies  to  the  left.  Near  (30  M.)  Enfield 
(63  ft.)  are  the  Oldham  and  the  Renfrew  Gold  Mines,  both  profitably 
worked.  39  M.  Milford  (Scott's,  from  $  3).  —  For  some  distance 
before  reaching  (43  M.)  Shubenacadie  (accent  on  antepenultimate: 
66  ft.;  American,  $  2^/2)  "^e  have  on  our  right  the  river  of  that 
name  and  we  cross  it  just  beyond  the  town.  Stages  run  hence  to 
(18  M.)  Maitland  (p.  81).  —  The  line  proceeds  to  the  N.E.  and  N. 
through  a  district  of  no  great  interest.  47  M.  Stewiacke  (86  ft.), 
on  the  Stewiacke  River;  56  M.  Brookfield  (102  ft.). 

64  M.  Truro  (60  ft.;  Learmoni,  Stanley,  from  $  31/2;  Victoria, 
$  21/2)  Bail.  Rettaurant),  a  town  of  7651  inhab,,  with  manufactures 
of  hats,  iron  and  steel  castings,  machinery,  woollen  goods,  and  con- 
densed milk,  is  also  the  centre  of  a  large  agricultural  district  and  a 
railway-juncrion  of  some  importance  (comp.  RR.  19a,  23j.  It  is  situ- 
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ated  on  the  Salmon  River,  about  2  M,  from  the  head  of  Cdbequid 
Bay  (p.  82),  and  was  founded  in  1761  as  a  colony  of  Scottish-Irish 
settlers  from  New  Hampshire.  The  streets  are  well  laid  out  and 
shaded  with  fine  trees ;  and  altogether  the  little  town  makes  a  very 
pleasant  impression.  Among  the  chief  buildings  are  the  Post  Office; 
the  Provincial  Normal  School,  with  a  statue  of  Dr.  Forrester,  its 
former  principal  and  a  prominent  educator,  in  front  of  it;  the  Truro 
Academy  •  and  the  Prooincial  Agricultural  College.  A  good  view  of 
the  town  is  obtained  from  the  roof  of  the  Exhibition  Building.  The 
*  Victoria  or  Joseph  Howe  Park  (reached  by  crossing  the  overhead 
bridge  at  the  railway-station),  in  a  beautiful  little  wooded  glen,  is  a 
very  attractive  pleasure-ground.  About  1  M.  up  the  stream  are  the 
picturesque  little  *Joc  Howe  Falls. 

The  Salmon  Eiver,  where  it  enters  the  bay,  2  M.  from  the  city,  is 
spanned  by  ik^  Board-landing  Bridge,  a  good  point  to  view  the  tidal  phenom- 
ena of  the  Bay  of  Fnndy  (p.  77).  About  10  M.  down  the  bay  lie  Savage's 
Island  (with  an  old  Acadian  and  Indian  burial-ground)  and  Clifton  (p.  82), 
the  site  of  an  Acadian  settlement.  —  Penny''s  Mt.^  SVz  M.  to  the  N.E.,  com- 
mands a  delightful  *Vievv,  including  the  Cobequid  Hills  (see  below)  and 
North  Mt.  (p.  75),  with  Cape  Blomidon.  —  The  streams  near  Truro  afford 
some  fair  fishing.  Moose  occur  in  the  Stewiacke  Mis.,  about  12-15  M.  to 
the  E.  (Indian  guides  obtainable  at  Truro).  Partridge,  snipe,  and  wild- 
fowl are  plentiful. 

From  Truro  to  SteUarton  (Piciou)  and  Gape  Breton,  see  E.  liJa^  to  Windsor, 
see  K.  23. 

Beyond  Truro  we  obtain  views  of  Cohequid  Bay  before  reaching 
(77  M.)  Debert.  —  From  (82  M.)  Londonderry  (334  ft.)  a  branch- 
line  runs  to  (3  M.)  the  Acadia  Iron  Works.  The  Londonderry  mines 
produce  both  limonite  and  spathic  ores,  which  are  smelted  together 
and  produce  a  good  quality  of  pig-iron.  A  stage-line,  running  along 
the  shore  of  Minas  Basin,  connects  Londonderry  with  (about  28  M.) 
Five  Islands  (p.  84).  —  We  cross  Folleigh  Valley  and  ascend  the 
Cobequid  Hills  (400- 1000  ft.\  which  run  E.  and  W.  through  this  part 
of  the  peninsula  for  about  100  M.  Passing  Folleigh  Lake  (610  ft.), 
the  highest  point  of  this  part  of  the  line,  we  descend  to  (94  M.J 
Wentu'orth  (472  ft.).  We  enjoy  a  charming  view  of  the  *  Wentworth 
Valley,  below  us  (r.),  before  reaching  (98  M.)  Westchester.  Leaving 
the  Cobequid  Hills  behind  us,  we  now  traverse  a  thickly-wooded 
district  to  (111  M.)  Oxford  Junction. 

FitOM  OxFOKD  JtNCTioN  TO  PicTou,  69  31..  C.N.R.  in  3V4-4'/4brs.  (fare 
$  2.42).  —  The  chief  stations  are  (3  M.)  Oxford  (Dufferin,  $  3;  pop.  1900),  on 
the  River  Philip,  with  furniture,  machine,  and  clothing  factories;  16  M. 
Pugwash  Junction,  for  a  branch  to  (5  M.)  Pugwash  (Empress,  Minto,  $  3 ; 
pop.  700),  a  seaport  and  watering-place  on  Northuniberland  Strait  (p.  99)  5 
23  M.  Wallace  (Harbor  View,  $3)-,  35  M.  Tatamagouche  (Sterling,  $3;  pop.' 
15C0),  on  a  beautiful  bay,  well  seen  from  the  railway,  with  oyster-beds, 
boating,  and  fishing;  47  M.  River  John  (Riverside),  yet  another  popular  little 
summer-resort;  and  (67 M.)  Brown's  Point  (see  p.  60).  —  69  31.  Pictou,  see  p.  60. 

The  next  stations  beyond  Oxford  Junction  are  (113  M.)  Eiver 
Philip,  (117  M.)  Salt  Springs,  and  (124  M.)  Sprinyhill  Junction,  for 
the  Cumberland  Railway  to  (32  M.)  Parrsboro  (see  p.  84). 
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Parrsboro  (Broderick.  •?  4;  Evangeline,  Cuniberland.,  $  3j,  a  busy  lumber 
and  coal  trading  port  on  the  Minas  Basin,  with  2745  inhab  ,  is  frequented 
as  a  summer-resort,  for  its  fishing,  shooting,  and  other  attractions.  Some 
of  the  best  caribou  and  moose  shooting  in  Xova  Scotia  is  within  reach 
of  Parrsboro,  and  bears  are  also  occasionally  seen.  The  harbour  is  sheltered 
by  Partridge  Island  (fine  views).  Pleasant  walks  or  drives  (good  roads) 
may  be  taken  to  the  Moose  River  Falls,  Cascade  Valley,  the  Five  Islands 
(stage  to  Londonderry  see  p.  S3),  Advocate  Harbour  (coach),  Cape  d^Or,  and 
other  points.  The  geologist  will  find  much  to  interest  him  in  the  coast. 
Steamers  plv  from  Parrsboro  to  Eingsport  (see  p.  74),  i/aWa«<f  (p.  81).  and 
St.  John  (82 'M.;  p.  28).     Cape  Blomidon  (p.  74)  is  about  8  M.  distant.  ' 

The  Springhill  Coal  Mines,  about  5  31.  from  Springhill  Junction,  on 
the  railway  to  Parrsboro,  have  an  annual  output  of  5(K),000  tons.  In  the 
adjoining  town  of  Springhill  (443  ft. :  Royal,  from  $  2)  a  monument  (1894) 
commemorates  125  miners  killed  by  an  explosion  in  1891. 

The  next  stations  on  the  main  line  are  (130  M.)  Athol  and  (133  M.) 
Maccan.  From  the  latter,  which  is  situated  amid  coal-fields,  a  short 
branch-railway  runs  to  (12  M.)  Joggins,  another  coal-mining  place. 

The  Joggins  Shore,  extending  along  Chignecto  Bay,  the  N.E.  arm  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  (p.  76)  whose  tide  here  rises  to  from  40  to  50  ft.,  has 
fine  cliffs,  lOO-i'JJ  ft.  high,  and  exhibits  wonderful  petrified  forests  and 
sections  of  carboniferous  strata,  which  have  been  visited  and  described  by 
Sir  Chas.  Lyell.  Sir  William  Dawson,  Sir  W.  E.  Logan,  and  Hugh  Fletcher. 

The  railway  now  proceeds  to  (137  M.)  Nappan,  with  a  Dominion 
experimental  farm  (1886 ;  300  acres),  and  runs  N. 

141  M.  Amherst  (63  ft. ;  St.  Regis.  R.  from  $  1 ;  Terrace.  Amherst, 
from  $  31/2),  a  manufacturing  town  with  9975  inhab.,  lies  not  far  from 
the  head  of  Cumberland  Basin,  an  inlet  of  Chignecto  Bay  (see  above). 
It  contains  many  substantial  buildings  and  carries  on  a  brisk  trade 
in  lumber  and  in  the  produce  of  the  fertile  marshes  all  round  it.  Its 
industries  include  car-works,  engine  and  machine  works,  and  a  boot 
and  shoe  factory.  Pleasant  drives  may  be  taken  to  (17  M.)  Tidnish, 
a  summer-resort  on  Northumberland  Strait  (boating  and  deep-sea 
fishing),  to  Bale  Verte,  to  Fort  Beausejour  (see  below),  etc. 

Near  (144  M.)  Fort  Lawrence  Station  was  the  W.  terminus  of 
the  proposed  Chignecto  Ship  Railway  (see  below). 

The  object  of  this  railway  was  to  save  ships  the  long  de'tour  necessary 
in  going  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Gulf  of  St,  Lawrence.  It  was  in- 
tended to  lift  ships  of  10*30  tons'  burden  on  to  a  huge  ship-carriage  by 
powerful  hydraulic  presses  and  then  haul  them  across  the  isthmus  by  loco- 
motives. After  absorbing  large  sums  of  money,  the  scheme  was  abandoned. 
The  works  are  most  easily  visited  by  carriage  from  Amherst  (see  above). 

"\Ye  now  cross  the  Missiguash  (see  below)  and  enter  New  Bruns- 
wick (p.  36).  We  see  the  remains  of  Fort  Beausejour  (see  below), 
on  the  right,  before  crossing  the  Aulac  and  reaching  (147  M.")  the 
town  oi  Aulac.  The  Chignecto  Peninsula,  which  we  are  now  crossiivg, 
connects  Nova  Scotia  (Acadia)  with  New  Brunswick  and  was  the 
scene  of  some  of  the  last  struggles  between  the  French  and  British 
nationalities  in  Canada  (1755). 

The  French  insisted  that 'Jeacfta' (comp.  p.  53),  which  they  had  ceded  to 
Great  Britain,  comprised  only  the  peninsular  portion  of  the  Maritime  Provinces 
and  that  the  Missiguash  (see  above)  was  the  boundary  between  the  French 
and  British   possessions.     The  strong  Fort  Beausijour  was  built  to  the  X. 
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of  that  river,  to  defend  the  frontier.  The  warrior-priest  Le  Loutre  made 
this  his  headquarters  and  was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  to  persuade 
OP  force  the  Acadians  of  the  isthmus  to  renounce  their  British  allegiance. 
The  British  built  Fort  Laicrenct^  on  the  other  side  of  the  Missiguash. 
In  1755  Col.  Monckton  succeeded  in  capturing  Fort  Beausejour,  the  name 
of  which  was  changed  to  Fort  Cumberland;  and  it  was  afterwards  allowed 
to  fall  into  decay. 

Beyond  Anlac  the  train  traverses  the  famous  Tantramar  or 
Tintamarre  Marshes  (good  snipe-shooting),  containing  about  40  sq.M. 
of  exuberantly  fertile  salt-meadows,  reclaimed,  like  the  polders  of 
Holland,  from  the  sea  by  dykes.  Through  the  midst  of  the  marshes, 
which  bear  splendid  crops  of  hay,  runs  the  Tantramar  River,  the 
appearance  of  which  varies  greatly  at  low  and  high  tide. 

151  M.  Sackville  (Intercolonial,  $  3;  Rail.  Restaurant),  a  small 
industrial  town  with  6625  inhab.  and  an  export  trade  in  fruit,  hay, 
potatoes,  and  cattle,  is  the  junction  of  a  railway  to  Cape  Tormentine 
(see  below).  It  is  the  seat  of  Mt.  Allison  University,  a  Methodist  in- 
stitution (1858 ;  ca.  300  students),  affiliated  with  Dalhousie  Univer- 
sity (p.  57),  and  of  Mt.  Allison  Ladies'  College.  The  latter  contains  a 
museum  of  fine  arts  including  numerous  works  by  Canadian  artists. 
The  town  is  supplied  with  natural  gas  from  Stony  Creek  (p.  48). 

Feom  Sackville  to  Cape  Torsiektin'e,  35  M.,  C.X.R.  in  IV2  hrs.  (fare 
S  1.27).  This  line  is  of  importance  as  the  principal  route  of  traffic  to 
Prince  Edward  Island.  —  The  chief  intermediate  stations  are  (8  M.)  Midgic 
(75  ft.),  (18  M.)  Bale  Verie,  and  (20 M.)  Port  Elgin  (Strathcona,  $3).  —  At  (3531.) 
Cape  Tormentine  (Seaside,  3  3),  the  terminus,  connection  is  made  with  the 
railway-car  ferry  to  Borden  in  Prince  Edward  Island  mentioned  at  p.  98. 

The  railway  now  runs  athwart  the  peninsula  between  Cumber- 
land Basin  and  Shepody  Bay.  —  163  M.  Dorchester  (Windsor, 
$  3),  a  small  port  at  the  junction  of  the  Memramcook  with  the 
Petitcodiac,  with  900  inhab.,  exports  grey  sandstone  from  the 
neighbouring  quarries  and  coal.  The  prominent  stone  building  on 
the  hills  above  the  town  is  the  Penitentiary  of  the  Maritime  Provin- 
ces. —  The  railway  now  turns  to  the  N.  and  runs  through  the  valley 
of  the  Memramcook,  passing  (168  M.)  College  Bridge,  the  station 
for  the  University  of  St.  Joseph's  College  (R.  C. ;  ca.  350  students), 
and  (170  M.)  Memramcook,  a  flourishing  village,  the  centre  of  a 
farming  district  peopled  by  Acadian  French.  At  (182  M.)  Painsec 
Junction  diverges  a  branch-line  to  (12  M.)  Point  du  Chene,  one  of 
the  chief  starting-points  for  Prince  Edward  Island  (comp.  p.  99). 

On  this  branch  lies  (10  M.)  Shediac  {Weldon  Ho.,  3  3;  Royal^  §  2Vj), 
a  small  bathing-resort  (pop.  2000)  on  Shediac  Bay,  famous  for  its  oysters 
and  its  fine  sandy  beach.  Anglers  may  catch  brook-trout,  sea-trout,  bass, 
and  mackerel.  From  Shediac  a  stage  runs  to  Euctouche  (p.  86).  —  12  M. 
Point  du  Ch^ne  (Point  du  Chene,  3  21/2)  is  a  small  village  on  a  sandy  point, 
with  long  piers  running  out  into  deep  water.  Steamer  hence  to  Summer- 
tide,  P.E.I.,  see  p.  97.  11  M.  to  the  E.  of  Point  du  Chene  lies  Cape  Bald 
(Le  Blanc,  3  2V2),  a  seaside-resort  on  Northumberland  Strait  (p.  99j. 

189  M.  Moncton  (50  ft.;  Brunswick,  from  $  3;  American,  from 
$  2V2;  Rail.  Restaurant;  V.  S.  Consur),  the  second  city  in  New 
Brunswick,  with  (1921)  13,167  inhab.,  lies  at  the  head  of  navigation 
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of  the  Petitcodidc  River  (see  laelow),  and  is  a  railway-centre  of 
considerable  importance.  There  are  some  solid  stone  "business- 
blocks  and  good  churches.  The  town  has  manufactures  of  iron  cast- 
ings, machinery,  locomotives,  leather,  cotton,  wooden  wares,  woollen 
goods,  and  flour,  and  receives  its  natural  gas  supply  from  Stony  Creek 
(p.  48).  The  Petitcodiac  flows  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  (p.  76),  and 
the  tide  ascending  its  estuary  comes  in  the  form  of  a  'bore'  or  tidal 
wave  4-6 ft.  high.  The  difference  between  extreme  high,  and  extreme 
low,  tide  at  Moncton  is  30  ft. 

From  Moncton  a  small  Steamee  occasionally  sails  down  the  river  to 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  stopping  at  EiUslorough  fp.  48).  —  Pleasant  Dbives  may 
be  taken  to  (17  M.)  Shediac  (p.  i^o),  and  to  (24  M.)  Hopewell  Cape,  with 
its  remarkable  rocks  of  red  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  sculptured  into 
fantastic  shapes  by  the  powerfal  tide?. 

Feom  Moxcton-  to  Bcctocche,  32  M.,  Canadian  National  Bailways  in 
21/2  hrs.  —  This  railway  runs  towards  the  IsT.  The  intermediate  stations  are 
unimportant.  Buetouche  (Qzieen.,  $  2),  an  Acadian  ship-building  village  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Buetouche  River,  attracts  a  few  summer-visitors.  Stage 
to  Shediac  see  p.  85. 

From  Moncton  to  Edjnundston  and  Quebec,  see  E.  24b. 

At  Moncton  our  railway  forks,  the  main  line  going  on  to  Quebec 
and  Montreal,  while  the  line  to  St.  John  (see  R.  17)  diverges  to 
the  left. 

From  Moncton  the  line  at  first  runs  for  a  short  distance  towards 
the  N.W.  and  beyond  (197  M.)  Berry's  Mills  turns  to  the  N.  —  At 
(209  M.)  Canaan  (263  ft.)  we  cross  the  river  of  that  name.  217  M. 
Coal  Branch.  ■ —  221  M.  Adamsville,  the  junction  for  the  North  Shore 
Railway  to  (11  M.)  Coalville  via  Beersville,  a  coal-mining  place.  — 
227  M.  Harcourt,  the  station  for  Weldford.  From  Harcourt  a  stage 
follows  the  Richibucto  Yalley  to  Richibucto  (see  below).  —  From 
(236  M.)  Kent  Junction  (Walsh  Ho.,  $  2)  the  Kent  Northern  Rail- 
way runs  to  (27  M.l  Richibucto  and  (34  M.)  St.  Louis  (see  below). 

Richibucto  {Le  Blanc.  5  2Vi)  is  a  town  of  about  1(XX)  inhab.,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  with  ship-yards  and  a  trade  in  timber. 
It  is  also  frequented  to  some  extent  for  sea-bathing.  —  St.  Louis  is  a  typical 
Acadian  settlement,  with  a  fine  church,  a  convent,  and  a  sacred  well  to 
which  pilgrimages  are  made  for  the  healing  of  ailments. 

The  district  now  traversed  is  scantily  settled  and  of  little  in- 
terest. —  At  (264  M.)  Derby  Junction  the  lines  to  Fredericton  and 
Loggieville  diverge  to  the  left  and  to  the  right  (comp.  p.  87).  To 
the  right  lies  Beaubair  Island  (p.  87).  The  train  now  crosses  the 
arms  of  the  Miramichi  (p.  87),  just  below  their  confluence,  by  two 
bridges,  each  1200  ft.  long. 

268  M.  Newcastle  (134  ft.;  Miramichi,  from  $  31/2;  Waverley', 
$  3;  Rail.  Restaurant;  V.  S.  Cons.  Agent),  a  ship -building  and 
timber- trading  town  of  3510  inhab.,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Miramichi,  at  the  head  of  deep-water  navigation.  Smelts,  taken 
in  winter  through  holes  in  the  ice,  are  exported  to  the  United  States 
from  here  and  all  the  Miramichi  ports.  It  is  also  the  centre  of  an 
angling  and  hunting  district.  —  On  the  opposite  (S.)  shore,  6  M. 
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lower  down  and  reached  either  by  steamer  (several  trips  daily  from 
Newcastle)  or  railway  (see  below),  lies  Chatham  (Tcuraine,  $  3i/o; 
Adams  Ho.,  $3;  Bowser  Ho.,  $2),  the  chief  place  (pop.  4489)  on 
the  Gulf  coast  of  New  Brunswick,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  ship- 
yards, pulp-miils,  foundries,  and  a  large  lumber-trade.  Like  New- 
castle, it  is  a  famous  resort  for  sportsmen.  The  most  conspicuous 
buildings  (all  of  wood)  are  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Michael,  the  Convent,  and  the  Hospital.  The  mean 
temperature  in  Jan.  is  ll'^Fahr.,  and  in  July  67". 

The  Miramichi  (a  corruption  of  an  Indian  name  of  unknown  meaning; 
accent  on  the  last  syllable),  on  the  estuary  of  which  these  towns  lie,  is  135 M. 
long  and  second  to  the  Eestigouche  alone  among  the  salmon-rivers  of  New 
Brunswick.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction,  a  little  way  above  Newcastle 
(see  p.  86),  of  the  Nor(h-West  Miramichi  and  the  Sovih-West  Miramichi,  and 
each  of  these  has  an  extensive  network  of  tributaries,  some  of  which  over- 
lap the  tributaries  of  the  St.  John.  The  best  salmon-pools  are  on  the 
t.W.  Miramichi  (which  is  really  the  main  river)  and  its  branches,  but  good 
shing  is  obtained  throughout  the  entire  system.  The  district  drained  by 
the  Miramichi  and  its  tributaries  is  5400  sq.  M.  in  extent,  or  abotst  one- 
fiflh  of  the  whole  province,  and  much  of  it  is  still  largely  unexplored. 
It  is  covered  by  forests,  which  harbour  large  quantities  of  game  and  yield 
much  valuable" spoil  to  the  lumberman.  In  1825  (a  date  in  vogue,  next 
to  A.D.,  amoEg  the  oldest  inhabitants)  it  was  swept  by  one  of  the  largest 
forest-fires  on  record,  which  devastated  3,0C0,0C0  acres  of  wood,  destroyed 
property  to  the  value  of  S  1,000,COO.  and  caused  the  death  of  150-2C0  persons. 

Miramichi  Bay  was  visited  by  Jacques  Cartier  and  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  the  French  and  English  struggle  for  Canada,  Becni- 
bair  Island  (p.  86) "was  the  site  of  a  French  town,  destroyed  by  the 
English  in  1759.  —  Burnt  Church,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Bay,  commem- 
orates in  its  name  another  act  of  destruction  and  is  to-day  one  of  the 
chief  gathering-places  of  the  Micmac  Indians  fp.  £0).  It  may  be  reached 
by  a  steamer  plying  daily  from  Chatham  to  Xegtiac.  on  the  N.  shore  of 
the  Bay,  and  calling  s,t'  Log gieiille  (Terminal,  S  3;  1500  inhab.;  comp. 
below)  the  centre  of  the  great  fish  export  of  A.  and  R.  Loggie,  and  thrice 
weekly  at  Bay  du  Tin  and  Escuminac,  on  the  S.  shore.  —  A-  little  to  the  N. 
of  Burnt  Church  lies  Tobusinfac,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  that  afifords  good 
sea-trout  fishing. 

Feom  Newcastle  to  Fkedeeicton,  114 M.,  C.X2?.in5hrs.  (fare  $3.95).— 
This  line  diverges  1o  the  right  from  the  main  route  at  (4  M.)  Derby  Junction 
(p.  86)  and  ascends  the  left  bank  of  the  valley  of  the  S.  W.  Miramichi  (see 
above).  26  M.  BlackvilU  (Blackville.  $  4).  At  (50  M.)  Doakiacn  (Murray  Ho., 
$  3)  the  line  crosses  the  river.  62  M,  Ludlow.  Beyond  (66  M.)  Boiestvun 
(DnfPyHo.,  $  2V2)  the  railway  turns  to  the  left  (S.)  and  leaves  the  Miramichi. 
At  (79  M.)  ilcGivnev's  Junction  we  cross  the  line  of  the  C.X.E.  from  Moncton 
to  Edmundston  (p."S5j.  At  (88  M.)  Cross  Creek,  where  a  branch-line  to  (6  M.) 
Stanlei'  diverges  to  the  right,  it  crosses  the  watershed  to  the  valley  of  the 
A^ofhiiaak,  along  which  stream  it  descends  to  (110  M.)  MavysvilU  (see  p.  38), 
(113  M.)  South  Devon  (p.  38),  and  (114  M.)  Fredericion  (p.  36),  crossing  the 
St.  JcTin  by  the  cantilever  steel  bridge  (p.  38). 

Another  C.N.R.  line  connects  Newcastle  via  (4  M.)  Derby  Junction  and 
(13  M.)  Chatham  (see  above)  with  (18  M.)  Loggieville  (see  above). 

Between  Newcastle  and  Gloucester  Junction  the  railway  tra- 
verses a  thinly-peopled  region,  which  offers  many  attractions  to  the 
sportsman  in  the  shape  of  moose,  caribou,  bear,  partridge,  and  trout. 
278  M.  Beaver  Brook  (331  ft.);  289  M.  Bartilog  (521  ft.);  299  M. 
Red  Fine.  At  (307  M.)  Gloucester  Junction  the  line  to  Shippigan 
(_p.  88)  diverges  to  the  right.     From  (309  M.)  Nipisiguit  Junction 
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fhe  Northern  Ne^^  Junction  &  Seaboard  Eailway  mns  to  (17  M.) 
Bathvrst  Mines  (iroL),  gi"ving  access  to  the  Pahinean  and  Grand 
Falls  (see  belcw).  —  The  main  line  continues  through  the  hig  game 
and  salmon-fishing  region  of  the  North  Shore  to  — 

313  M.  Bathurst '[40  ft.;  Robertson  Ho.,  White  Ho.,  $81/2; 
U.S. Cons.  Agent),  a  husy  fishing-town  and  Inmher-exporting  centre 
■with  3311  inhab..  on  a  small  peninsula  projecting  into  Bathurst 
Harbour,  vrhich  opens  out  of  Nipisiguit  Bay,  itself  a  recess  of  Cha- 
leur  Bay.  It  is  also  a  popular  summer-resort,  with  numerous  cottages. 
The  railway-station  is  about  1/2  M.  from  the  town.  Four  rivers  flow 
into  Bathurst  Harbour,  one  of  which,  the  Nipisiguit,  affords  some  of 
the  finest  salmon-fishing  in  New  Brunswick  and  is  famous  among 
salmon-streams  the  world  over  (the  fishing-privileges  are  leased,  but 
are  sub-let  by  the  day,  week,  or  month  at  reasonable  rates).  About 
7  M.  above  Bathurst  are  the  Pabineaii  Falls  or  Rapids,  while  13  M. 
higher  up  the  river  forms  the  Grand  Falls^  consisting  of  four  leaps 
with  a  total  height  of  140  ft.  Another  favourite  point  is  the  Tete-h- 
Gauche  (Tetngouche),  ox  Fairy  River.,  with  its  small  but  picturesque 
falls  (7  M.). 

Feosi  BATHrEST  TO  SHippiGA>f,  75  M.,  C.N.B.  in  73'4  lirs.  (fare  $  3.15).  — 
The  line  diverges  to  Ihe  E.  from  tLe  main  line  at  (5  M.)  G^oucefier  JtncVon 
(p.  87).  Bey(  nd  (10  M.)  BotfairstJnnction  it  follows  the  coast  of  !Nipisiguit 
Bay  (see  above).  The  intermediate  stations  include  (28  31.")  Stonehaven,  (36  M.) 
Grand  Anse,  and  (55  M.)  Caraquet  {Chateau  Albert^  $  2),  a  quaint  Acadian 
settlement  (pop.  15(X)J,  and  important  fishing-station  (steamer  to  Montreal 
and  ports  en  Chalevr  Bay,  see  E.  31).  —  From  (67  M.)  Pokemouche  Junction  a 
branch-line  runs  to  the  S.  to  (14  M.)  Tracadie  (Le  Breton,  5  2V2),  with  a 
Government  lazaretto  for  lepers,  the  number  of  which  is  decreasing,  and 
(18  M.)  Tracadie  Mills.  —  75  31.  Shippigan  has  a  fine  harbour  and  important 
fisheries  of  herring,  cod,  and  mackerel.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous  places 
that  have  been  mentioned  as  the  American  terminus  of  a  new  and  short 
Atlantic  service.    Pop.  (1911)  4732. 

Off  the  coast  here  lies  Shippigan  Island  (p.  89),  which  affords  good 
wild-duck  shooting  in  autumn.  Still  finer  shooting  (geese,  ducks,  plovers, 
etc.)  is  afforded  by  the  island  of  Misccu  (p.  89),  to  the  N.  of  it,  which  is 
reached  by  boat  from  Caraquet. 

Beyond  Bathurst  we  cross  the  Tete- a- Gauche,  and,  farther  on, 
the  Nigadou.  324  M.  Petit  Rocher  is  whimsically  known  as  'Little 
Russia'.  341  M.  Jacquet  River  (55  ft.;  Bay  View,  $  3)  and  (356  M.) 
Charlo  (53  ft.;  Bay  Shore  Ho.,  $2^  0)  are  angling-resorts.  The  rail- 
way now  skirts  the  S.  shore  of  Chaleur  Bay  (views  to  the  right). 
362  M.  Eel  River.  Mt.  Tracadiegash  (p.  91)  rises  on  the  farther 
shore  of  the  bay. 

366  M.  Dalhcusie  Juncticn  (79  ft.)  is  the  diverging  point  of  a 
short  line  to  (6  M.)  Dalhousie  (Inch  Arran,  a  summer  hotel,  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1921  but  to  be  rebuilt;  Queen,  $  31/2:  Colonial, 
$  2),  a  port  of  entry  (pop.  1100)  situated  at  the  point  where  the 
estuary  of  the  Restigouche  (p.  £9)  merges  in  Chaleur  Bay,  and  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  attractive  marine  resorts  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  lumber,  preserved 
salmon,  and  lobsters.    The  large  and  sheltered  harbour  offers  safe 
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facilities  for  i)oating,  while  smooth  beaches  and  water  of  mild  tem- 
perature invite  the  bather.  Pleasant  walks  and  drives  may  be  taken 
amid  the  adjacent  hills,  and  the  fisherman  will  find  no  lack  of  op- 
portunity to  test  his  skill.  Dalhousie  Mt.  (_715ft.),  II/2  M.  to  the 
W.  of  the  town,  is  a  good  point  of  view. 

The  Eestigouche  Eiver  claims,  not  without  strong  evidence,  to  be 
the  best  salmon-fishing  river  in  the  world.  The  largest  salmon  known  to 
have  been  caught  in  it  weighed  54lbs.,  and  the  average  weight  is  about 
22  lbs.  All  the  best  reaches  of  the  Eestigouche  itself  and  its  numerous 
tributaries  are  leased  to  individuals  and  clubs  (many  American).  Among 
the  chief  tributary  streams  are  the  Matapedia  (see  p.  90),  the  Upsalquitch 
(p.  41),  abounding  in  trout  and  salmon,  the  Putapedia^  and  the  Quatawam- 
kedgemck  (usually  known  as  the  'Tom  Kedgewick').  The  headwaters  of  the 
Restigouche,  which  is  130  M.  in  length,  maybe  reached  from  the  St.  John 
Eiver  by  canoe  via  the  Grand  raver  (comp.  p.  41).  —  The  estuary  of  the 
Eestigouche,  extending  from  Dalhousie  to  Matapedia  (p.  90).  is  very  pictur- 
esque and  measures  4  M.  across  its  widest  part.  Opposite  Dalhousie,  on 
the  X.  bank  of  the  river  (ferry),  extends  iScaumenac  Bay^  with  the  wonderful 
Hugh  Miller  Cliffs  (ca.  100  ft.  high),  fish-bearing  sandstone  strata  of  the  upper 
Devonian  age. 

Chaleur  Bay,  or  Baie  des  Chatevrs,  was  so  named  by  Jacques  Cartier, 
who  discovered  it  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  year  1535.  Its  Indian  name  is 
Eketuam  Mmaachi  ('sea  of  fish'),  a  name  which  it  amply  justifies  by  the 
wealth  of  its  fisheries  (cod,  herring,  mackerel,  tunny,  etc.).  The  bay, 
85  M.  long  and  15-25  M.  wide,  is  an  ancient  river  valley  which  was  deeply 
submerged  in  the  Pleistocene  period.  The  entrance  is  partly  protected  by 
the  two  large,  low,  wooded  islands  of  Shippigan  and  Miscou  (see  p.  88). 
The  bay  was  the  scene  of  the  crime  which  forms  the  subject  of  Whittier's 
poem  'Skipper  Ireson's  Ride'  (but  comp.  Kipling's  'Captains  Courageoxjs'), 

On  the  N.  Chaleur  Bay  is  bounded  by  the  Peninsula  of  Gaspe,  an 
elevated,  thickly  wooded  plateau  (ca.  loCO  ft.;  area  11,CC0  sq.  M.)  forming 
the  K.E.  terminus  of  the  Appalachian  system  of  mountains.  Above  the 
general  level  stand  out  the  Notre  Dame  or  Shickshock  Mis.,  running  through 
the  centre  of  the  peninsula  and  culminating  in  Mt.  Logan  (3708  tt.).  The 
peninsula  is  thinly  populated  (ca.  35.000),  the  settlements  being  confined  to 
the  coast.  Its  industries  are  lumbering  and  fishing.  Travellers  who  wish 
to  see  something  of  the  peninsula  may  proceed  by  steamer  (Quebec  S.S.  Co.) 
from  Quebec  to  Gaspe  (see  below)  or  by  the  Gaspe  &  Bale  des  Chaleurs 
or  Gasp^  Steamship  lines  from  Montreal'Csee  E.  31):  but  those  who  <jbject 
to  this  long  voyage  can  visit  the  most  interesting  points  from  Campbellton 
(p.  90)  via  steamers  of  the  Gaspe  <&  Baie  des  Chaletirs  Co.,  sailing  weekly 
through  Chaleur  Bay  to  Gaspi  (176  M.,  in  22hrs.5  return-fare  $  9.20,  berth 
and  meals  extra;  comp.  R.31). 

The  points  called  at  include  CarIeion(p.  91)-,  Maria  {^.  91);  New  Rich- 
mond (44  M. ;  p.  91);  Caplin;  Bonaventure;  New  Carlisle  (78  M.;  p.  91); 
Paspmac  (p.  91);  Porf  Daniel  (102  M. ;  p.  91),  with  a  fine  harbour  (steamer  to 
Montreal,  see  R.  31):  Newport  fp.  91);  and  Grand  Eiver  (p.  91).  The  steamer 
then  rounds  Cape  Despair  or  Cap  d^Espoir,  calls  at  Cape  Cove,  and  a  few 
miles  farther  on  enters  the  channel  (high  tidal  currents)  between  (r.)  Bona- 
venture Island,  rising  on  its  E.  shore  to  cliffs  of  400  ft.  in  height  and  haunted 
by  numerous  sea-birds,  and  (1.)  the  Perce  Rock  (LeBocher  Ferce;  no  climbing 
allowed).  The  latter,  a  huge  mass  of  limestone  of  red  and  yellow  tints, 
288  ft.  high,  2100  ft.  long,  and  SCO  ft.  wide  (maximum),  is  one  of  the  lions 
of  the  Gaspe  coast  and  derives  its  name  from  the  arch  or  tunnel  (ca.  60  ft. 
high)  by  which  it  ia  pierced.  A  second  arch  fell  in  1845.  The  top  of  the  rock 
is  occupied  by  swarms  of  herring  gulls  (Larus  argentatus)  and  cormorants 
(Phalacrocorax  carbo).  The  rock  figures  in  a  story  by  Sir  Gilbert  Parker, 
entitled  'The  Gunner  of  Perce  Eock'.  The  steamer  calls  at  the  cod-fishing 
village  of  FercS  (South  Beach;  Perce  Rock  Ho.,  from  $81/2;  comp.  p.  91), 
behind  which  rises  the  conspicuous  Mt.  Ste.  Anne  (1200  it.)  with  a  huge 
wooden   statue  of  the  Madonna   on   the   top,  and  at  Barachois.     It  then 
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crosses  3fal  Bay  to  Point  St.  Peter.  This  forms  the  S.  extremity  of  Ga?r 
Bay,  which  we  now  ascend,  with  the  dangerous  beach  of  Grand  Crete  (p.  M 
to  the  right,  and  Dcvglaslctcn,  at  the  month  of  the  St.  Jchn^  on  tte  ]eft. 
The  town,  the  cldeft  on  the  pecinsnla.  was  settled  by  loyalists  (p.  xxiv")  in 
1784.  Cafe  GaspL  69*J  ft.  high,  is  the  ^'.  horn  of  the  bay  and  the  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula.  To  the  left,  above  Douglastown,  opens  the  secure 
harbour  of  Gaspe  Basin,  on  which  lies  the  destination  of  the  steamer, 
Gaspe  cr  Gaspd  Basin  (176  M.;  Baler's,  ilcrin's.  S  '6  :  U.  S.  Cons.  Agent),  a 
small  port  wjth  about  1100  inhaL.,  including  Ycrk.,  and  important  tisLeries 
of  salmon,  mackerel,  and  cod.  It  i?  frequented  in  summer  for  the  excellent 
angling  in  the  York  and  Dartmouth  rivers  and  the  good  boating  in  the 
Basin.  Cartier  landed  here  in  1584,  taking  possession  of  the  country  in 
the  name  of  the  King  of  France.  In  1627  a  French  fleet  under  Adm.  de 
Eoquemont  was  destroyed  in  Gaspe  Basin  by  the  Kirkes  (comp.  p.  166).  In 
1760  Ga£pe  was  captured  by  Commodore  Byron  (see  helowj.  —  From  Gaspe 
travellers  may  either  return  to  Campbellton  (see  below)  or  go  by  steamer  to 
Quebec  (comp'.  p.  3)  or  Montreal  (see  E.  31).  The  island  of  An'ticoiti  (p.  3), 
about  40  31.  from  Cape  Gaspe.  maybe  reached  by  a  mail  schooner  sailing 
twice  a  month.  —  Eailwav  route  to  Gaspe'  from  ilatapedia,  see  below.  — 
Ccmp.  -The  Heart   of  Gaspe',  by  John  M.  Clarke   (2>ew  York,   1913;    $2). 

From  Dalhousie  Junction  the  xailwayruns  to  the '^.  to  (375  M.) 
Campbellton  (St.  Louis,  $31/2;  Florence,  $  2V2->  Brunswick,  $2: 
U.S.  Consul),  a  divisional  point  and  town  at  the  head  of  deep- 
water  navigation,  with  5569  inhab.,  carrying  on  a  trade  in  fish 
and  lumber.  The  town  has  been  for  the  mcst  part  rebuilt  after  a 
devastating  fire  in  1910.  It  is  visited  to  some  extent  as  a  summer- 
resort,  for  which  its  beautiful  situation  admirably  fits  it.  It  is  also 
a  favourite  starting-point  for  fishing,  hunting,  and  canoeing  trips. 
The  Sugar  Loaf  (9c0  ft.),  rising  behind  the  town,  commands  a 
charming  view. 

At  Cross  Point  (ferry)  or  Mitsi&n  Point,  opposite  Campbellton,  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Eestigouche,  is  one  of  the  chief  villages  of  the  ilicnmc  or 
Souriquoit  Indiant,  with  about  500  inhab.,  few  of  whom  are  of  pure  blood. 
The  Micmacs,  a  nomad  tribe  of  Algonquin  stock,  are  scattered  throughout 
the  Maritime  Provinces  (comp.  pp.  65,  66.  S7),  and  in  the  peninsula  of  Gaspe, 
to  the  number  of  about  7000.  They  are  excellent  sportsmen  and  fishermen 
and  afford  admirable  service  as  euides  and  canoe-men.  See  'Legends  of 
the  Jlicmacs',  by  the  Rev.  Silas  T.  Band. 

About  21/2  M.  above  Campbellton,  on  the  Quebec  side  of  theEesiigouche. 
is  Point  Botirdo,  about  3  31.  above  which  lay  the  French  town  of  Pet:' 
Bochelle,  destroyed  hv  the  British  fleet  under  Commodore  Byron  (see  aboAe 
in  1760. 

From  Campbellton  to  St.  Leonard,  see  p.  41;  to  GaspL  see  p.  89;  to 
Montreal,  see  E.  31. 

Just  beyond  Campbellton  the  train  threads  the  only  tunnel  on 
the  line  and  runs  up  the  narrowing  estuary  (*Yiews  to  the  right). 
^Ve  enter  the  province  of  Quelec  (p.  157)  just  before  crossing  the 
Restigouche  by  a  bridge  300  yds.  long. 

388  M.  Matapedia  (53  ft.:  Restigouche,  $  3),  beautifully  situated" 
at  the  'meeting  of  the  waters'  of  the  Matapedia  and  the  Restigouche 
(p.89j,  with  the  headquarters  of  the  Restigouche  Salmon  Club. 

Feom  3IATAPEDIA  TO  ^EW  CARLISLE,  98  M.,  Qvelec  Oriental  Eailuav  ' 
6hrs.  flare  S4i.  TLis  line  skirts  the  y.  shore  of  Cbaleur  Bay  (p. 89)  by  a  ror: 
in  midsummer  unsurpassed  for  its  scenic  beauty  in  E.America.  —  3Iost  c 
the  stations  are  unimportant.    13  M.  Cross  Point  (see  above):  '^2'M.  Point  la 
Gorde;  24  M.  Escimiruc,  near  Scatnunac  Bay  (see  p.  89).  —  36  M.  Ncwelle, 
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in  the  valley  uf  the  trout-river  of  that  name;  44  M.  Carleton  (Wilfred, 
St.  Louis,  $  2),  a  summer  and  bathing  resort,  with  good  boating,  fishing. 
and  shooting,  near  the  base  oi  Mt.  TracddiegasJi.  53  M.  Maria  and  the  follow- 
ing stations  are  on  Gatcapedia  Bay,  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Grand 
Cascapedia  River.,  a  salmon-stream  next  in  fame  t'l  the  Re?ti?ouche  (p.  80). 
and  the  Liltle  Cascapedia  River.,  almost  equally  famous.  68  M.  Nkw  .Ric/i- 
//Jo«rf(Ca.''capedia,Gauthier,  $2'/j)^  near  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Cascapedia, 
with  good  bathinjc,  boating,  and  fishing,  has  been  a  favourite  summer- 
residence  of  several  Governors-General.  79  31.  Caplin.  —  98  M.  New  Carlisle 
{Caldwell  s-i  Wfiite  Ho..  $  3'/2).  Steamer  to  CainpheUton  and  Montreal.,  .see  p.  89 
and  R.  31. 

Fkom  New  Caklisle  t;j  G.vsi-t:,  1U4  M  ,  Atlantic.  Quebec,  tk  Western  Rail- 
way in  6  hr.«.  —  8  M.  Faspebiac  (Bay  View  iSpriny,  Levesque.,  $2V2)  is  a  village 
of  about  12100  iuhab.,  with  a  good  harbour.  It  is  one  of  the  main  seats  of 
the  great  fishing-house  of  Robin,  Jones,  &.  Whitman  (comp.  p.  66).  f^teamer 
to  Montreal,  .'ee  R.  31.  —  J8  M.  Fort  Danid  I  v.  89>,  32  31.  Neicport  fThomsis, 
$2:  p.  80),  54  M.  Grand  River  (p.  89j,  and  (67  M.)  Perci  (p.  89)  are  called  at 
by  sfeamcr.s  frnm  Montreal  (see  R.  31).  —  £0  31.  Grand  Greve  (comp.  p.  90), 
a  fishing  settlement.  —  104  M.  Gasj)''',  see  p.  90. 

We  now  leave  the  Englisli-speaking  country  and  enter  a  French- 
Canadian  district.  The  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
region  are  well  described  in  the  following  quotation  from  a  pamphlet 
by  W,  Kilhy  Reynolds. 

'A  quiet  people  are  these  habitants  of  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence, 
simple  in  their  tastes  ,  primitive  in  their  ways,  and  having  an  abiding 
devotion  to  their  mother  tongue  and  mother  church.  The  opening-up  of 
the  country  has  changed  them  a  little,  in  the  larger  village.?,  but  a.3  a 
whole  they  are  much  a.s  they  have  been  for  the  last  two  hundred  years. 
Their  ways  are  nearly  as  the  ways  of  their  fathers.  The  railway  and 
telegraph  of  the  nineteenth  century  run  through  a  country  in  which  hun- 
dred.? of  people  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Kut  to  their  disrespect  be  this  said,  but  as  showing  the  tenacity  with 
which  they  adhere  to  their  language,  manners,  and  customs.  They  arc 
as  conservative  as  any  people  on  earth.  Where  innovations  are  thrust 
upon  them  by  the  march  of  progress  they  adapt  themselves  to  the  changes; 
but  where  they  are  left  to  themselves  they  are  happy  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  life  their  fathers  led,  and  are  vexed  by  no  restless  ambition  to  be 
other  than  they  have  been.  Their  wants  are  few  and  easily  supplied; 
they  live  peaceful  and  moral  lives;  and  they  are  filled  with  an  abiding 
love  for  their  language  and  a  profound  veneration  for  their  religion.  By 
nature  light-hearted  and  vivacious,  they  are  optimists  without  knowing 
it.  Inured  to  the  climate,  they  find  enjoyment  in  its  most  rigorous  sea- 
sons. French  in  all  their  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  they  are  yet  loyal 
to  the  British  crov.n  and  contented  under  British  rule.  The  ancient  laws 
are  secured  to  them  by  solemn  compact;  and  their  language  and  religion 
are  landmarks  which  will  never  be  moved.  In  places  where  the  English 
have  established  themselves,  some  of  the  habitants  understand  the  language 
of  the  intruders,  but  none  of  them  adopt  it  as  their  own.  The  mingling 
of  races  has  a  contrary  eflect,  and  the  English  ton^ziie  must  yield  to  the 
French.  There  are  many  Englishmen  in  this  country  whose  children  do 
not  understand  a  word  of  their  father's  native  tongue;  but  there  are  no 
Frenchmen  whose  children  are  ignorant  of  the  language  of  France. 

Where  the  advent  of  the  tourist  has  not  robbed  the  native  of  his 
simplicity  of  character,  he  is  likely  to  make  a  favourable  impression  on 
the  stranger.  He  is  the  type  of  a  peculiar  people,  many  of  whom  are  in 
very  humble  circumstances.  Among  the  elders  books  are  often  sealed 
mysteries ;  it  is  enough  for  them  to  know  what  their  church  teaches,  and 
for  them  to  obey  it.  Their  condition  of  life  is  not  such  as  conduces  to 
refinement,  but  they  have  much  of  that  true  politeness  which  is  dictated 
by  sincerity,  and  they  seek  to  fulfil  the  strangers  wishes, as  a  matter  of 
plain  duty.' 
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From  Matapedia  we  ascend  the  beautiful  *  Valley  of  the  Mata- 
pedia^  hugging  the  river  closely  for  about  60  M.  and  crossing  it 
many  times.  The  valley  is  enclosed  by  wood-clad  hills  500-1000  ft. 
high,  -which  approach  each  other  so  closely  at  places  as  barely  to 
leave  room  for  the  river,'  the  railway,  and  the  -well-built  highroa'l. 
The  river  forms  innumerable  rapids  and  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
salmon-streams  in  Canada,  As  usual,  the  salmon-fishing  is  all  in 
private  hands  and  strictly  preserved:  but  good  trout-fishing  and  fair 
though  simple  accommodation  may  be  obtained  at  almost  any  of 
the  stations  along  the  line. 

393  M.  St.  Alexis;  409  M.  EouthiervilUi  416  M.  Ste.  Florenre 
(366  ft.}.  —  423  M.  Causapscal  (454  ft. ;  Causapscal,  $  21/2;'  Blais, 
$  2),  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  is  the  chief  angling-resort  in  the 
^ alley.  Good  trout-fishing  is  obtained  in  various  small  lakes.  The 
shooting-lodge  in  which  Lord  Mount  Stephen  (see  bdow")  used  to 
entertain  the  Princess  Louise  has  been  sold  to  the  Restigouche 
Salmon  Club.  —  430  M.  Lac  cu  Scumon  (Desrosier,  $  IV2);  436  M. 
Amqui  (Coulombe,  $  3),  at  the  junction  of  the  river  of  that  name 
%vith  the  Matapedia.  444  M.  Val  Brillant  (Ouellet,  $21/2!;  J51  M. 
Sayabcc  (578  ft.;  Lebel,  $  IV2))  "ear  the  N.  end  of  Lake  Matapedia 
(615  ft.;  16  M,  long),  which  we  see  to  the  right.  We  now  ascend  to 
the  highest  point  of  the  line  (771  ft.),  near  Lake  Malfait  (750  ft.), 
and  descend  rapidly  on  the  other  side  to  (471  M.)"Pe/i<  Metis  (569  ft. ). 

Petit  Metis  {Seaside,  Cascade,  5  4-,  Boule  Rock,  $  EV2;  Turriff  Hall,  %  3j 
lies  on  the  St.  La-^\'rence,  6  31.  to  the  X.  of  the  station,  and  has  become  a 
favourite  summer-rerort.  It  has  a  good  sandy  beach,  on  which  the  salt 
waves  of  the  .St.  Lawrence,  here  nearly  40  M.  wide,  roll  in  with  something 
of  an  oceanic  elTect.  Among  the  cottages  is  the  tasteful  fishing-lodge  <<i 
the  late  Lord  Mount  Stephen  (p.  32T).  "The  Grand  and  Little  Metis  Rivers 
contain  salmon  and  trout  (the  latter  free  to  all-comers),  ;.nd  good  trout- 
fishing  is  to  be  had  in  the  Metis  Lakes.  Partridge,  wild-fowl,  and  caribou 
pre  found  in  the  woods  ^nd  on  the  shore.  Pleasant  drives  may  be  taken 
to  (7  31.)  the  falls  of  the  t-wo  rivers  above  named  and  to  other  points. 

475  m.  5f.  Octave  is  the  station  for  Grand  Metis,  with  its  mixture 
of  Scottish  Presbyterians  and  French  Catholics.  The  line  now  ap- 
proaches the  St.  La-wrence.  We  cross  the  Metis  Eiver  and  bend  to 
the  left  (S.).  —  From  (481  M.)  Mont  Jcli  (266  ft.;  Victoria,  $  3; 
<  hange  of  time,  see  p.xii)  a  brsnch-line  runs  to  (35  M.)  Matane  (pop. 
2000;  comp.  p.  4).  494  M.  St.Anaclet  is  the  station  for  Father  Point 
(see  p.  4),  -where  outward-bound  vessels  discharge  their  pilots. 

499  M.  Eimouski  (54  ft.;  Rimouski,  St.  Germain,  St.  Louis, 
$  2'/2)  a  small  to-wn  with  3200  inhab.  and  a  trade  in  lumber,  is  best 
known  as  the  port  of  rail  of  the  ocean-steamers,  where  passengers^ 
and  mails  from  (or  for)  the  Maritime  Provinces  embark  or  disem- 
bark (comp.  p.  4).  It  is  the  seat  of  'a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  ami 
possesses  a  substantial  stone  cathedral,  convents,  a  seminary,  a 
normal  school,  etc.  The  long  Pier  juts  out  into  the  water  for  nearly 
a  mile  and  is  a  favourite  promenade  of  the  summer-visitor.",  most 
of  whom  are  French.   The  F'mrv^ki  River  is  an  important  salmon- 
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stream,  but  is  under  lease.  Good  trout -flsMiig  and  shooting  are, 
however,  easily-  ohtained.  The  harbour  is  protected  by  St.  Barnabe 
Island,  to  which  attaches  a  romantic  legend. 

We  cross  the  deep  and  narrow  gor^e  of  a  small  stream  flowiug 
into  Bic  Harbour  just  before  reaching  (509  M.)  Bic  (82  ft. ;  Canada 
Hotel,  $21/0;  Laval,  $  3),  with  '2150  inhab.,  channiiigly  situated 
on  a  bay  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  a  bafkground  of  hills  (1300  ft.) 
and  a  fore-ground  of  islands.  It  is  visited  in  summer  by  a  few 
lovL^rs  of  quiet,  pioturesqueness,  and  fishing. 

U Islet  au  Massacre,  near  Bic,  derives  its  name  from  the  story  that 
200  Micmac  Indians  were  here  slaughtered  by  the  Iroquois ,  who  built  a 
lire  in   the   mouth   of  the  cave   in  Avhich  their  victims  had  taken  refuge. 

Just  beyond  Bic  the  railway  passes  one  of  the  most  romantic 
pieces  of  scenery  in  its  whole  extent,  running  on  a  shelf  cut  out  of 
the  steep  hills  surrounding  the  village,  with  the  cliffs  rising  250  ft. 
above  the  train  on  the  left,  while  below,  to  the  right,  lie  the  low- 
lands adjoining  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  well  as  the  river  itself,  here 
25  M.  wide.  —  The  coast-hills  near  (519  M.)  St.  Fabien  (445  ft.)  are 
picturesque.  —  About  3  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  (528  M.)  St.  Simon  (296  ft.) 
is  the  pretty  lake  of  that  name,  well  stocked  with  fish.  —  537  M. 
Trois  Pistoles  (112  ft.;  Victoria,  Lavigne,  $21/2),  a  village  with 
1250  inhabitants.  It  is  frequented  to  some  extent  by  summer- 
visitors,  and  good  fishing  may  be  enjoyed  in  the  Trois  Pistoles  and 
other  waters  of  the  district.  Just  beyond  it  we  cross  a  high  bridge 
over  the  pretty  Riviere  Trois  Pistoles.  548  M.  Isle  Verte  is  the  station 
for  Green  Island  (Beauchene,  $2;  comp.  p.  4).  —  556  M.  St.  Arsene 
is  a  convenient  point  from  which  to  reach  (12  M.)  Lake  St.  Hubert 
for  fishing.  —  559  M.  Caeouna  Station,  1^2  M.  from  the  fashion- 
able watering-place  of  Caeouna  (see  below;  cab  $  1',  bargaining 
advisable).  Close  by  is  KamourasTca  fp.  94),  nearly  opposite  Murray 
Bay  and  guarded  by  an  archipelago  of  small  islands.  The  St.  Law- 
rence is  here  about  14-15  M.  wide, 

Caeouna  (^Mansion,  $3-,  Caeouna,  Jof're,  §21/2;  numerous  boarding- 
houses;  go]f  course)  lies  on  a  bank  rising  about  100  ft.  above  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fashionable  summer-resorts  of  Canada. 
Its  situation  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  broad  St.  Lawrence,  backed 
by  the  dark  Laurentian  Mts.  (especially  beautiful  at  sunset);  and  a  smooth 
sandy  beach  gives  good  opportunity  for  bathing.  The  ,-:cenery  around  it 
is  less  rugged  than  that  of  Murray  Bay,  and  tlie  water  is  somewhat  less 
chilly.  Fair  trout- fishing  is  obtained  in  f3  M.)  n'oui  Brook,  but  better 
sport  is  afforded  by  the  lakes,  12-15  M.  di.?tant.  Many  Canadian  families 
have  pleasant  snmmer-cottages  here,  an.l  the  gaiety  of  the  place  centres, 
perhaps,  round  these  rather  than  round  the  hote'ls,  Caeouna  is  much 
quieter  and  simpler  than  the  fashionable  resorts  of  the  United  States. 
The  village  contains  about  1500  inhab.,  nearly  all  French;  and  near  it,  on 
the  beach,  is  a  small  settlement  of  Indians,  of  whom  souvenirs  may  be 
purchased,  —  Faint  a  Beaulieu,  6  M.  from  Caeouna,  lies  about  2V2  M.  from 
the  end  of  a  long  pier  and  makes  a  very  picturesque  effect,  with  its  large 
church  and  white  houses,  as  seen  from  the  river. 

5G4  M.  Eiviere  du  Lonp  or  Fraserville  (315 ft,;  Chateau  Grand- 
ville,  $4;  Bellevue,   $3;    Victoria,    Ophir,   $21/2;   V.  S.  Consul). 

6* 
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a  town  of  7000  iiiliab.,  picturesquely  situated  on  high  ground  on 
the  Riviere  du  Loup,  a  little  above  its  confluence  with  the  St.  Law- 
rence. It  is  a  railway-centre  of  some  importance  (see  below)  and  is 
also  frequented  as  a  summer-resort  on  account  of  its  facilities  for 
bathing,  boating,  shooting,  and  fishing. 

The  name  of  Riviere  du  Loup  is  said  to  be  derived  from  tbe  seals  (loiips- 
mariiit)  that  used  to  frequent  it?  shoals,  -nhile  Fraserville  is  in  honour  of 
the  family  of  Fraser  Oong  since  Gallicized;  comp.  p.  177).  in  %vhora  the 
seigneurial  rights  were  for  many  years  vested.  —  The  most  conspicuous 
building  in  the  town  is  the  Parish  Ci.urch.  a  large  edifice  with  a  lofty 
spire.  —  A  short  way  above  the  railway-bridge  the  Riviere  du  Loup  de- 
scends about  200  ft.  in  a  series  of  picturesque  *Falls.  —  Good  trout-fishing 
may  be  had  in  many  lakes  and  str<iams  within  easy  reach  of  Riviere  du 
Loup.  The  salmon-fisheries  are  generally  leased  to  private  individuals, 
but  a  stranger  can  often  obtain  permission  to  try  his  hand.  The  adjacent 
woods  abound  in  partridges,  and  water-fowl  frequent  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
other  rivers  in  great  number.  Caribou  may  be  shot  at  no  great  distance.  In- 
formation and  guides  may  be  obtained  at  the  hotels. 

From  Eiviebe  du  Locp  to  Coxnocs,  113  M. ,  Temisccuofa  Railwoy 
in  5-9  hrs.  (fare  S  4.55).  —  This  picturesque  line  runs  to  the  S.E.,  throu'ih 
a  district  rich  in  interest  for  the  angler  and  sportsman.  Beyond  (43  M.) 
Cabano^  the  junction  f  r  a  projected  Hue  from  Lake  Frontier  (p.  i2).  we 
reach  the  W.  bank  of  Lake  Temiscouata  tJ82  ft  ;  area  29  sq.  M.),  a  narrow 
sheet  of  water,  about  22  M.  long,  abounding  in  large-sized  trout  and  -tuladi'. 
called  popularly  'two  ladies',  a  corruption  uf 'tous  les  deux',  as  a  suppo>-ed 
hybrid,  a  heavy  fish  of  the  salmon  family.  Good  shooting  is  obtained  on 
its  banks.  The  Tuladi  River,  entering  the  lake  from  tlieN.E..is  famed  f'r 
its  trout.  —  51  M.  Cloutiers  and  (52  3L)  yotre  Dame  du  Lac  (517  ft.:  R^dl. 
Restaurant)  are  favourite  sporting-quarters.  —  Bcyr.nd  the  lake  we  follo^•• 
the  JUadawaska  River  Qeft ;  {  p.  34,  41 1  and  soon  enter  Neic  Brurtttcick  (p.  36). 
The  Madawaska  Valley  is  mainly  peopled  by  descendants  of  the  Acadians. 
who  settled  here  after  their  expulsion  from  yova  Scotia  (p.  78).  —  At  (81  M.  i 
Edmundston  (p.  41)  we  connect  with  the  C.P.R.  (see  R.  13),  and  with  tl 
C.K.R.  (see  E.  24b).  —  Our  line  now  turns  to  the  right  (W.)  and  skirt'  t! 
iS'.  bank  of  the  St.  John  (p.  33).  here  forming  the  boundary  between  ]N'.:v. 
Brunswick  and  IMaine.  89  M.  St.  Hilaire,  opposite  Frenchville  (Me.):  101  M. 
Clair  (Clair,  S  2j,  whence  a  ferry  ydies  to  Fori  Kent  (Me.:  see  p.  46).  — 
113  m.  Connor*  (569  ft.:  Connors,  from  $21/^)  affords  good  headquarters  f<'r 
sport  in  the  »Si^  Franrois  River  District. 

570  M.  Old  Lake  Road  is  the  station  for  Notre  Dame  du  Portafie. 
so  called  from  the  short  'portage'  here  (ca.  25  M.)  between  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  headwaters  of  the  St.  John  fp.  33).  —  576  M. 
St.  Alexandre  (370  ft.);  580  M.  St.  Andre;  5S4  M.'  Ste.  Ilelene 
(3'23  ft.);  586  M.  Doe.^saint.  589  M.  St.  Paschal  (Victoria.  $  3: 
pop.  3000 )  is  the  station  for  the  quiet  watering-place  of  Karaou- 
raska  (^St.  Louis,  Windsor),  which  lies  5  M.  to  the  N.W.,  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  affords  good  salt-water  bathing.  It  possesses  a  large 
church  and  convent.  Off-shore  lie  the  Kamouraska  Islands.  —  595  M. 
St.  Philippe  de  Neri.  —  599  M.  Riviere  Quelle  Junction  was  the  home 
of  the  Abbe  Cai^grain,  the  historian  and  antiquarian,  and  the  scene 
of  his  romance  'La  Jongleuse',  based  on  the  history  of  Mme.  Houcl. 
who  was  captured  here  by  the  Iroquois  in  the  17th  century. 

A  short  branch-line  runs  hence  in  20  min.  to  (7  M.)  Rivikre  Quelle  Wharf 
(Lanrenlide  Hotel,  S  2'/.;),  whence  a  steamer  crosses  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
to  (1-2  hrs.)  Murray  Boy  (p.  177).  calling  at  St.  Ir<:nie  (p.  177). 
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605  M.  Ste.  Anne  de  laFocatiere  (  Victoria^  $  3)  is  a  flourisliiiig 
little  town  (pop.  3*200)  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  a  college  (500  stu- 
dents; museum;  agricultural  school  and  model  farm),  a  large  Con- 
vent of  the  Grey  Nuns,  and  a  Dominion  experimental  station  (1911 ; 
340  acres).  —  620  M.  St.  Jean  Port  Joli  (176  ft.  ;  Caron,  $  2V-2; 
pop.  2500),  the  chief  s(  ene  of  De  Gaspe's  story,  'Les  Anciens  Cana- 
diens';  6'29  M.  L'Islet;  035  M.  Cap  St.  hjnart  (r.ernier,  $  2V2).  — 
We  obtain  a  view  of  Cap  Tourmente  (p.  178).  on  the  other  side 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  cross  the  llvntre  du  Sud,  which  forms  a 
small  waterfall  here,  just  before  reaching  (642  M.)  Montmagny 
(55  ft.;  Gamache,  Joffre,  ^1^2)^  an  industrial  town  of  4500inhab., 
with  its  college,  convent,  large  church,  and  pulp-mill.  —  From  this 
point  a  fertile  champaign  country,  one  of  the  finest  level  farming 
regions  in  Quebec,  extends  to  beyond  St.  Charles  (see  below).  The 
Laurentide  Mts.  (p.  172)  are  seen  to  the  right,  beyond  the  St.  Law- 
rence; the  river  itself  is  not  visible,  the  plain  stretching  apparently 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  647  M.  St,  Pierre;  650  M.  St,  Francois 
(134  ft.) ;  650  M.  St.  Valier  (156  ft.);  659  M.  La  Durantaye.  Beyond 
(665  M.)  *S^  Charles  Junction  (294  ft.),  whence  a  direct  line  runs  to 
(17  M.)  Chaudiere  Junction  (p.  150j,  we  again  come  into  sight  of 
the  river.  At  (674  M.)  Harlalca  Junction  we  cross  the  line  of  the 
Quebec  Central  Railway  (p.  22).  677  M.  St.  Joseph.  The  line  skirts 
the  St.  Lawrence  pretty  closely  and  we  enjoy  good  views  (right)  of 
the  river,  the  S.  side  of  the  Isle  of  Orleans  (p.  168),  and  ttie  Mont- 
morency Falls  (p.  170). 

679  M.  Lf^vis  and  ferry  thence  to  Quehec,  see  p.  150, 


b.  Via  Edmundston. 

668  31.  Canadian  National  Railways  in  2\^/i  hrs.  —  The  trains  run  on 
Atlaniic  Standard  time  from  Halifax  to  Edmundston  and  on  E.  Standard 
time  (1  lir.  slower;  comp.  p.  xiii)  thence  to  Quebec. 

From  Halifax  to  (189  M.)  Moncion,  see  pp.  82-85.  We  cross  the 
Canaan  River,  211/2^1-  ^lom  Moncton.  223  M.  Alivard;  239  .Af.  Bron- 
son.  At  (246  M.)  Chipman  (Chipman  Ho..  $  3;  Hasson  Ho.,  Glenn 
Ho.,  $  2:  pop.  2042  in  1911),  on  the  Salmon  River,  we  intersect 
the  line  i  lom  Norton  to  Minto  (see  p.  38).  Daily  steamer  to  St.  John. 
see  p.  35.  —  At  (286  M.)  McGivney's  Junction  (p.  87)  we  cross  the 
line  from  Newcastle  to  Fredericton.  Beyond  (307  M.)  Napadog.in 
(Rail.  Restaurant)  the  railway  traverses  a  barren  district,  devastated 
by  forest  fires,  and  runs  towards  the  N.W.  336  M.  Summit;  349  M. 
Lonyley.  —  From  (355  M.)  Plaster  Rock  (379  ft. ;  Turner,  $  2),  on 
the  Tohique  River  (p.  40).  with  rich  deposits  of  gypsum  and  immense 
supplies  of  pulp-wood,  a  branch  of  the  C.P.R.  runs  to  Perth  Junction 
(p.  40).  —  Near  (367  M.)  Blue  Bell  a  tract  of  50,000  acres  has  lately 
been  opened  for  settlement.  Between  (372  M.)  Peterson  and  (376  M.) 
I>rummond  we  cross  the  Little  Salmon  River  by  a  viaduct  3918  ft. 
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long  and  200  ft.  high.  From  (383  M.)  Grand  Falls  (see  p.  40),  also 
a  station  on  the  CP-R-.,  our  line  runs  parallel  to  the  latter  as  far  as 
Edmnndston  [see  R.  13).  396  M.  St.  Leonard  (see  p.  41).  404  M. 
Quisibis. 

Beyond  (420  M.)  Edmundsto'i  (see  p.  41;  change  of  time  see 
p.  95),  a  divisional  point  (see  R.  13  and  p.  94),  the  line  again  hear,- 
toward^  the  V\'.,  crossing  the  extreme  \\'.  corner  of  New  Brunswick 
449  M.  Courchesne  is  the  first  station  in  Quebec  (p,  157).  473  M. 
Estcourt.  The  railway  presently  hend?  sharply  towards  the  S.W. 
and  traverses  the  fertile  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  at  a  distance  of 
about  20  M.  from  the  river.  Most  of  the  stations  are  as  yet  only 
names.  544  M.  Monk  (Rail.  Restaurant);  504  M.  Ste.  Apollir.e; 
576  M.  UosaiTt;  006  M.  Ahtnakis.  At  (623  M.)  St.  An.^elme  (p.  22) 
we  cross  the  Quehec  Central  Railway.  —  645  ^I.  Diamond,  6  i\l. 
beyond  which  the  railway  i?  carried  across  the  St.  La\\Tence  River 
by  the  great  *Quebec  Bridge,  a  steel  cantilever  bridge,  begun  in 
1905  and  opened  for  traffic  in  1918,  after  having  t^ice  collapsed 
(1907  and  1916)  during  its  construction.  It  possesses  the  largest 
single  cantilever  span  in  the  world,  measuring  1800  ft.  between  the 
main  piers  (oiain  span  of  Forth  Bridge  ca,  1700  ft.,  that  of  Brooklyn 
Bridge  1595  ft.). 

668  M.  Quehec  (Palais  Station),  see  p.  154. 
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25.  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Comp.  Map  at  p.  -5^. 

Appeoaches.  The  most  convenient  approach  to  Priace  Edward  Island, 
feasible  throughout  the  whole  year,  is  by  railway  by  means  of  the  Eailway 
Car  Ferry  mentioned  <it  p.  68. 

The  fine  steamer  'Northumberland''  of  the  Charlottetown  Steam  Navi- 
gation Co.  leaves  Pictou  (p.  60)  every  week-day  in  summer  for  (oO  M.i 
Charlottetown,  on  the  arrival  of  the  morning-train  from  Halifax  (4-5  hrs.j. 
Comp.  p.  99.  —  The  steamer  'Empress'  of  the  same  company  leaves  Point 
du  Chine  (p.  85)  every  week-day,  on  the  arrival  of  the  morning-train 
from  St.  John  and  Boston  and  (in  summer)  of  the  'Ocean  Limited'  from 
Montreal,  for  (33  M.)  Summerside  (2-3  hrs.).  Comp.  p.  99.  —  In  winter 
the  specially -built  steamers  'Minto'  and  'Earl  Grey'  ply  from  Pictou  to 
Charlottetown  and  Georgetown,  when  the  ice  permits.  —  Charlottetown 
may  also  be  reached  by  steamers  of  the  Quebec  S.  S.  Co.  from  Montreal  and 
Quebec  or  by  steamers  of  the  Canada  Atlantic  d:  Plant  S.  S.  Co.  from  Halifax 
via  the  Strait  of  Canso  (comp.  p.  64).  —  Steamers  also  sail  from  Pictou 
to   Georgetown  and  Sovris  (comp.  p.  60). 
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Gknebal  Sketch.  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  smallest  province  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  150  31.  in  extreme  length,  35  M.  in  extreme  breadth, 
and  2184  sq.  M.  in  area,  lies  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  Northumberland  Strait  (p.  99).  The 
surface  is  level  or  slightly  undulating  and  nowhere  exceeds  30U  ft.  in 
height.  The  red  soil,  underlain  by  red  sandstone  rock,  is  fertile,  and  the 
island,  about  two-thirds  of  which  are  under  cultivation,  has  a  fair  claim 
to  the  title  'Garden  of  the  Gulf.  The  natural  richness  of  the  soil  is  rein- 
forced by  a  dressing  of 'mussel-mud'  formed  by  vast  deposits  of  decomposed 
shell-fisb  on  the  shore.  Its  scenery  is  hardly  of  a  nature  to  repay  a  veteran 
traveller,  but  those  who  wish  a  quiet,  cool,  and  not  too  expensive  aummer- 
resori  with  good  boating,  bathing,  fishing,  and  (in  autumn)  shooting  (wild 
geese  and  ducks,  brent,  partridges,  etc.),  will  find  many  spots  on  the  island 
to  suit  them.  The  waters  surrounding  its  shores  are  warmer  than  those  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  or  the  Maine  Coast,  being  shallower  and  sheltered  from 
the  influence  of  arctic  currents,  and  therefore  much  more  suitable  for 
bathing.  Prince  Edward  Island  is  the  most  densely  populated  province 
in  Canada,  containing  (1921)  88.536  inhab.  or  41  to  the  square  mile,  but 
of  late  the  population  ha^  declined,  the  decrease  being  51/2  per  cent 
since  1911  (93.723).  About  two-fifths  of  these  are  of  Scottish  descent.,  the 
rest  being  English.,  Irish,  and  Acadian  French.  There  are  also  about  30U 
Micmac  Indians  (p.  90).  About  45  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  are  Koman 
Catholics.  The  chief  occupations  are  agriculture  and  fishing  (lobsters, 
oysters,  cod,  etc.),  the  valae  of  the  latter  being  .$  1,554,770  in  1V,19;  manu- 
factures are  unimportant  and  local  in  character.  There  are  nearly  300  lobster- 
canneries  in  the  island.  Fox-breeding  which  was  originated  in  the  island 
in  18S7  has  lately  led  to  the  establishment  of  fox-ranches  (comp.  p.  lOlj, 
numbering  over  500  in  1920  (15,000-23 ,'.00  animalsj,  for  breeding  black  and 
silver-grey  foxes,  the  pelts  of  which  realize  prices  up  to  $  20O0  and  even 
more.  There  is  also  a  large  export  trade  in  breeding  stock.  Other  fur- 
bearing  animals  are  'farmed'  in  the  same  way. 

HisxoHT.  Prince  Edward  Island  ia  said,  on  very  slight  grounds,  to 
have  been  discovered  by  Cabot  in  1497.  It  is  also  said  to  have  been  visit- 
ed by  Champlain  on  St.  John's  Day,  1G08,  and  to  have  been  called  by  him 
Isle  St.  Jean.  The  Indian  name  was  Abegtceii  or  Epayguit.  meaning  -anchored 
on  the  wave".  The  island  was  included  in  the  French  domain  of  Acadia  (comp. 
p.  53),  but  received  no  permtment  European  settlers  till  the  cession  of  Nova 
Scotia  to  England  (1713),  when  a  few  Acadians  moved  over  here.  In  1760, 
when  it  was  formally  ceded  to  the  English,  it  contained  over  4(X)0  inhabi- 
tants. The  island  was  at  first  annexed  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  granted  to  100 
English  and  Scottish  gentlemen,  whose  eflTorts  at  colonizing  were  not  very 
efficacious.  In  1769  it  was  made  a  separate  province,  but  its  nzime  was  not 
changed  to  its  present  form,  assumed  in  compliment  to  the  Duke  of  Kent 
(p.  53),  till  1798.  In  1S03  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  (p.  27? )  sent  over  800  Highland 
colonists,  and  from  then  till  1S50  the  immigration  was  considerable.  The 
province  joined  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  1873. 

BiBLiOGEAPHT.  'Handbook  cf  Prince  Edward  Island',  by  W.  E.  CrossHll; 
'Geography,  Natural  and  Civil  History  of  Prince  Edward  Inland',  by 
G.  Sutherland;  'History  of  Prince  Edward  Island",  by  D.  Campbell;  'Hi-torii-al 
Sketch  of  Prince  Edward  Island',  by  ./.  P.  Pollard. 


Approaches  to  Prince  Edward  Island, 
a.  From  Cape  Tormentixb  to  Chab,lotteto"vn  n,  54  M.  —  At 
Cape  Tormentine,  the  terminus  of  the  C.N.R.  line  from  Sackville 
(see  p.  85),  connection  is  made  with  the  Railway  Car  Ferry,  estab- 
lished by  the  Dominion  Government  in  1918,  which  runs  acro.^s 
Northumberland  Strait  (p.  99)  to  (11  M.)  Borden  (Gerard,  $81/4; 
Lansdowne  Hotel),  in  Prince  Efhrarrl  Island,  near  Cape  Traverse. 
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At  Boiden  we  connect  with  the  Government  Railway  which 
runs  hence  almost  due  N.  to  (12  M,  from  Borden)  Emerald  Junction 
(Dominion.  $2;  see  p,  101)  where  our  line  diverges  to  the  E.  — 
Farther  on,  the  Hunter  River  flows  to  the  S,  of  the  railway.  —  23  M. 
Hunter  River  (Hunter  River  Hotel,  $  21/2)  is  the  station  for  (7  M. ; 
stage)  Rustico  (Orhy  Point  Hotel,  $  2),  on  the  N.  shore,  one  of  the 
best  bathing,  boating,  and  fishing  resorts  in  the  island,  with  a  good 
sandy  beach.  —  27  M.  ycrlh  Wiltshire.  At  (33  M.)  Milton  we  cross 
the  headwaters  of  the  York  Rirer.  —  At  (38  M.)  Royalty  Junction 
(p.  102)  the  line  bonds  towards  the  S.E.  40  M.  Cemetery  Station. 
AVe  finally  pass  ^f.  Dunstan's  and  approach  the  Hil'.sborough  River. 

4o  M.  Charlottetorcn,  see  below. 

b.  Fkom  Pictou  Barrotjb  to  (50  M.)  Charlottetowx  (steamer, 
see  p.  97).  —  On  leaving  Pictou  Harbour  {t^.  60),  the  steamer  steers 
to  the  left  (N.W.),  passing  through  the  Caribou  Channel^  with  Pictou 
Island  (4  M.  long ;  lighthouse)  at  ?ome  distance  to  the  right.  Caribou 
Island^  close  to  the  mainland,  on  the  left,  also  has  a  lighthouse.  As 
we  approach  the  other  side  of  Northumberland  Strait,  7-25  M.  wide, 
dividing  the  mainland  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  we  see  Prim  Point, 
to  the  right,  a  flat  promontory,  with  a  lighthouse.  This  marts  tlie 
entrance  to  Hillsborough  Bay,  across  \\hich  we  steer,  a  little  to  theW. 
of  N.,  towards  Charlottetown  Harbour.  The  bright  red  beaches  of  the 
island,  due  to  the  red  sandstone  which  is  the  predominant  factor  of 
its  geological  structure,  contrast  strikingly  with  its  green  foliage  as 
we  near  the  shore.  "We  enter  the  harbour  by  a  narrow  channel  be- 
tween Blockhouse  Point  on  the  left  and  Sea  Trout  Point  on  the  right. 
Charlottetoirn ,  see  below.  Tlie  hotels  are  within  a  few  minutes* 
walk  of  the  pier. 

c.  From  Point  du  Chkne  to  (33  M.)  Summer8Ii»e  (steamer,  see 
p.  97).  —  From  Point  du  Chtne  (p.  85)  the  course  of  the  steamer 
a«'ross  Shediac  Bay  and  Northumberland  Strait,  here  12-20  M.  wide, 
is  about  N.E.  The  first  part  of  Prince  Edward  Island  to  come  in 
sight  is  Cape  Egmcnt,  with  its  low  cliffs  of  red  sandstone.  Summer- 
side  (^p.  101)  lies  in  the  middle  of  Bedeque  Bay.  To  the  right  lie 
Indian  Point  and  Indian  Island. 


Charlottetown. 

The  Railway  Station  icomp.  p.  101)  lies  at  the  E.  end  of  ihe  city. 

Hotels.  QcEES,  from  §31,2.  well  spoken  of":  Beveke.  from  $3;  Erss, 
$  3Vj:  L)avte3,  $  2V>:  Lexox,  from  $  2. 

Tourist  Information  Bureau,  over  the  Royal  Rank,  corner  of  Queen 
St.  and  Richmond  St.  —  United  States  Consul,' i/r.  C.  L.Liidnf/xton.  —  The 
Behidere  Golf  Links  are  situated  '2  31.  to  the  E.  of  the  town. 

Charlottetown,  the  capital  of  Prince  Edward  Island  (see  p.  98), 
with  (1921)  12,329  inhab.,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  island,  on  an  excellent  harbour  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Hillsborough  or  i'ast  (bridge,  see  p.  102),  the  York  or  North,  and  the 
Flliott  or  West  Rivers.    It  is  regularly  laid  out.  and  the  width  of  the 
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main  streets  (^100  ft.)  gives  it  a  spacious  and  inviting  air.  Most 
of  the  buildings  are  of  wood,  but  there  are  also  many  substantial 
structures  of  brick  and  stone.  Charlottetown  is  the  chief  port  of 
the  island  and  carries  on  a  large  export-trade  in  farm-produce  and 
fish.  It  also  has  various  Industries  and  there  is  a  Government  Ex- 
perimental Farm.  —  Tlie  mean  temperature  in  Jan.  is  15"Fabr., 
and  in  Aug.  65''.  The  average  annual  precipitation  is  about 
42  inches. 

Fori  la  Joie,  as  the  French  called  CLarlottetown  (comp.  p.  101),  appears 
about  i75U  as  the  seat  of  the  executive  of  the  island,  with  a  fort  and  a 
small  garrison  i  liut  no  houses  seem  to  have  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
present  city  till  1768,  under  British  rule.  In  1775  the  small  capital  was 
taken  and  plundered  by  two  American  cruisers,  hut  Washington  rebuked 
the  officious  privateers' and  sent  back  the  captives  and  their  property.  In 
1864  Cbarlottetown  was  the  seat  of  tbe  conference  at  which  the  project  of 
Canadian  confederation  first  took  definite  shape  (comp.  pp.  xxvi,  157). 

The  focus  of  Cbarlottetown  life  and  activity  is  *Quebn  Squaeb, 
in  which  stand  theprincipal  public  buildings,  surrounded  by  grounds 
adorned  with  tasteful  flower-beds.  In  the  centre  is  the  Provincial 
Building,  a  substantial  stone  structure,  containing  the  Legislative 
Assembly  {Ind  fiQov),  with  portraits  of  P.E.I,  statesmen,  and  the 
Legislative  and  Dodd  PuUic  Libraries.  To  the  right  (E.)  rises  the 
Court  House,  from  the  flat  roof  of  which,  as  from  the  cupola  of  tiie 
Provincial  Building,  an  excellent  *View  is  obtainedof  Cbarlottetown 
and  its  surroundings.  In  front  of  these  buildings  stands  a  monu- 
ment to  soldiers  who  served  in  the  South  African  War  [1899-1902). 
To  the  W.  of  the  Provincial  Building  are  the  Post  Office  and  the 
red  sandstone  Market  House  (market-days,  Tues.  &  Frid.).  The 
Church  of  St.  Paul  contains  the  baptismal  register  of  Margaret 
Gordon,  'Carlyle's  first  love'  (see  'Carlyle's  First  Love',  by  R.  C. 
Archibald).  Round  the  square,  especially  on  the  S.,  W.,  and  N. 
sides,  are  the  best  shops  of  Cbarlottetown.  Band-concerts  are  fre- 
quently given  in  Queen  Square  on  summer-evenings. 

In  Great  George  St.,  a  little  to  the  S..  of  Queen  Sq. ,  rises  the 
large  Cathedral  of  St.  Dunstan  (R.C.),  with  its  twin  spires. 

To  the  E.  of  Queen  Square  is  Hillsborough  Square,  with  the 
large  Conue?jf  of  Notre  Dame.  Adjaoeiit,  in  Weymouth  St.,  is  the 
united  Prince  of  Wales  College  ^-  Normal  School. 

From  the  S.W.  corner  of  Queen  Square  we  may  proceed  along 
Queen  St.  to  the  City  Building,  and  then  foUow  Kent  St.  to  the  left, 
passing  Rochford  Square,  West  Kent  School,  and  the  Armour!/  (all  on 
the  right),  to  the  Park  Roadway,  with  the  Government  House  (r.).  The 
Park  Roadway  leads  past  Fort  Edu-ard,  round  the  water-front,  and 
tbrough  Victoria  Park,  with  its  cricket  and  lawn-tennis  grounds. 
We  return  by  the  same  route  in  order  to  enjoy  the  view  of  the  harbour 
and  of  the  city.  If  we  are  driving,  it  is  best  to  return  by  way  of 
Brighton  Road  to  Queen  Square. 

On  the  heights  on  the  N.  outskirts  of  the  city  is  the  College  of 
St.  Dunstan  (R.C.),  a  large  school  for  boys,  affiliated  with  the  Laval 
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I  iiiversity  of  Quebec  (p.  162).  —  The  large  Lunatic  Asylum  oc- 
cupies a  point  projecting  into  the  East  River,  and  near  it  is  the 
Trotting  Park. 

The  UoADS  in  the  vicinity  of  Charlottetown  are  good  and  aCford  op- 
portunity for  pleasant  if  not  especially  picturesque  drives.  Among  the 
favourite  drives  are  those  io(iOM.)  Potcn'al  (Forester,  Sl'/z).  on  Hillsborough 
Bay,  Hampton  (see  below),  Kejypoch ,  (12  M.)  Br ackley  Beach  (p.  102),  and 
(lb  M.)  Tracadie  Buy  (p.  102).  —  The  Wati.r  Trips  are  more  inviting. 
A  small  ferry-steamer  (bridge,  see  p.  102)  crosses  half-hourly  to  SottOiport,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Hillsborough  River  (view  from  Tea  Hill).  Another 
ferry  runs  hourly  to  Rocky  Foinl,  a  favourite  holiday-resort,  where  there  are 
an  Indian  encampment  and  the  relics  of  Fort  La  Joie,  the  early  French 
capital  of  the  island  (comp.  p.  100).  Here  is  a  group  of  summer  coltay:e=,  with 
a  commnn  dining-hall  and  restaurant.  —  A  steamer  running  to  (18  BI.)  Oricell 
gives  a  good  view  of  nuishorough  Bay.  —  Steamers  also  ascend  the  East 
or  HilUhoi'ough  River  (ti:  ^ft.  Skwurt.  see  p.  102;  a  very  pleasant  trip)  and 
the  West  River  and  run  to  Hampton  (Pleasant  View  Hotel,  $  2).  —  A  some- 
what longer  excursion,  very  popular  with  the  people  of  Charlottetown, 
skirts  the  shore  to  the  W.  to  Vtctoria  (Beacon,  S  3).  —  Boatisg  and  Sailing 
can  be  enjoyed  in  the  harbour,  rivers,  and  bay.  —  A  visit  should  be  paid 
to  one  of  the  numerous  Fox  Raiiches  fcomp.  p.  93)  in  the  environs. 

Railway  Excursions  from  Charlottetown. 

Faoii  Chaklottetown  to  Tignish,  IIG  M.  (fare  $  4.15);  to 
(48  M.J  Summerside  in  3-4  hrs.  (^$  1.75  ),  thence  to  (68  M.)  Tignish 
in  31/0-51/2  ^^rs.  —  From  Charlottetown  to  (31  M.)  Emerald  Junction, 
where  our  line  diverges  to  the  right  from  that  to  Borden,  see 
p.  99.  —  From  (AO  M.)  Kensington  (Brunswick,  $  3)  coaches  run  to 
(7  M.)  Malpeque  (Hodgson  Ho.,  $21/0),  at  the  mouth  of  Malpeque 
Bay.  The  head  of  Grenville  Bay  is  seen  about  4  M.  to  the  N.E.  The  so- 
called  Malpeque  oysters  have  an  excellent  reputation.  —  Beyond  Ken- 
sington the  line  runs  to  the  S.  W.  andnear(44M.)  New  Annan  reaches 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  island,  where  the  inroads  of  Malpeque  Bay 
on  the  N.  and  Bedeque  Bay  on  the  S.  reduce  its  width  to  31/2  M. 

48  M.  Summerside  ra<7f on,  $4;  Queen,  $272',  Mawley  Ho., 
$2;  U.S.  Cons. Agent),  a  thriving  little  seaport  and  tourist-resort 
of  3228  inhah.,  with  an  export-trade  in  farm -produce  and  Mal- 
peque oysters  (see  above),  is  the  terminus  of  the  best  steamboat- 
service  between  Prince  Edward  Island  and  the  mainland  (comp. 
p.  97).  The  train' runs  on  to  the  wharf,  alongside  the  steamer.  — 
Good  fishing  is  obtainable  in  the  Dunlc  River,  near  Summerside. 

The  line  beyond  Summerside  calls  for  little  remark.  53  M. 
Miseouche,  with  its  two-spired  church,  to  the  right ;  60  M.  Wellington 
(Poirier,  $  21/2);  '^'0  M.  Port  Hill  Station,  about  3  M.  from  the  ship- 
building village  on  Malpeque  Bay.  At  (79  M. )  Portage  the  island 
is  only  4  M.  wide.  The  N.  end  of  the  island,  which  we  now  reach, 
is  largely  inhabited  by  Acadians.  —  88  M.  O'Leary  (Orient,  $  21/2)- 
103  M,  Alberton  (Albion  Terrace,  $  3),  on  the  attractive  Cascum- 
peque  Bay,  seen  to  the  right  as  we  approach,  is  a  prosperous  ship- 
building and  fishing  village  (pup.  700).  The  train  ba'^k?  out  of  this 
station  and  rnns  towards  the  N. 
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116  M.  Tignish  (Belleiue,  $3,  Bernard,  $2),  the  terminus  of 
the  railway,  is  a  small  but  important  fishing- village.    The  inhab- 
itants,  ■who  are  Frencli  and  Highland  Roman  Catholics,  support 
large  church  and  convent.    Tignish  is  about  8  M.  from  North  Point 
the  northernmost  extremity  of  the  island  (lighthouse). 

From  Charlottetown  to  Murray  Harbour  .  48  51.,  railway 
in  23/4-4  hrs.  (fare  $  1.75).  This  line  traverses  a  rich  agricultural 
district.  —  Leaving  Charlottetown,  the  train  crosses  tl\e  Hillsborough 
River  by  a  fine  steel  bridge,  ^/^  M.  long.  2  M.  Southport  (ferry  ti> 
Charlottetown,  see  p.  lOi);  U  M.  Mt.  Albion;  13  M.  Lake  ]'prde,- 
20  M.  Uigg;  32  M.  Melville;  40  M.  Hopefield;  44  M.  Murray  River 
(Keenau's,  $  2i  '2)-  —  ^8  M.  Murray  Harbour  (Pro^vse,  $  2),  on  the 
estuary  of  the  Murray  River,  near  Cape  Bear  (wireless  station). 
Steamers  ply  from  Murray  Harbour  to  Pict^n  (p. 60). 

From  Charlottetown  to  Souris.  60  M.,  railway  in  3-4i/'2hrs. 
(fare  $  2.25)  ;  to  Georgetown  (46  M.  j  in  3-4  hrs.  (fare  $  1.75).  — 
From  Charlottetown  to  (5M.)  Royalty  Junction^  see  p.  99.  Here  we 
turn  to  the  right  (N.E.)  and  ascend  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Hills- 
borough Rier  (not  visible  at  first).  —  9  M.  York  is  the  station  for  the 
small  seaside-resorts  of  Bracldey  Beach  (Sea  View.  $23/4),  Bracldey 
Pom«(McCallums,  $21/2;  Borden-Gerard,  $31/4),  and5<ar)/iope(ClilT, 
$21/2;  North  Shore),  noted  for  its  interesting  *Cliff.  —  14  M.  Bui- 
ford  is  the  station  for  Tracadie  Bay  (hotel),  4V2  ^1-  ^0  theN.,  the  site 
tif  an  early  Acadian  colony.  The  attractions  of  this  resort  include  golf- 
links,  a  good  sandy  beach,  and  mackerel-fishing  in  the  bay.  —  Beyond 
(17  M.)  Tracadie  vre  see  the  Hillsborough  to  the  right.  —  22  M. 
Mount  Steioart  Junction  (Savoy.  $  2),  a  ship-building  village  -with 
500  inhab.,  near  the  head  of  the  Hillsborough  River  (p.  101). 

From  Mount  Stewart  Jusctiox  10  Georgetown,  24  M.,  railway  in 
1V4-2'A  li".  (fare  95  c.).  —  This  line  crosses  the  Hillsborough  and  runs 
towards  the  8.E.  18  M.  Cardigan,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  tbe  Cardigan 
River.  From  (19  M.)  Montague  Junction  a  branch  line  runs  to  (6  31.)  Mon- 
tague [W^Dowdla's.  $3;  Connnercial.  $2V2:  pop.  80u).  —  24  M.  Georgetown 
(Aitken,  ifcDonahPs,  §21/25  U.S.  Conszil),  a  small  seaport  with  ilOO  inhab., 
situated  on  a  peninsula  between  the  rivers  Cardignn  and  Brudenell,  It 
carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Steamers  ply  hence  to 
Lower  Montague  (Stewarf,  S  2),  Gharlottetown  (p.  99),  Pictou  (p.  60),  and  the 
Magdalen  Islands  (p.  103). 

The  Souris  train  keeps  to  the  N.  of  the  Hillsborougli  River  and 
runs  towards  the  E.  Beyond  (31  M.)  Morell,  on  the  Morell  River 
(good  fishing),  we  skirt  St.  Peter's  Bay  (left).  39  M.  St.  Peter's 
(Bay  View,  $  2),  a  village  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade.  The  sea-trout  in  the  bay  afford  good  sport.  —  From 
(55  'Sl.)Haimony  Junction  a  branch-line  runs  to  (10  M.)  Elmira. 

60  m.  Souris  [Sea  View,  $  S^/o;  Mclnnis.  $2),  a  town  with 
1  lOO  inhab.,  lies  on  Colville  Harbour,  about  14  M.  from  East  Point. 
the  end  of  the  island  in  this  direction.  It  carries  on  a  trade  with 
St.  Pierre  (p.  129),  and  steamers  ply  hence  to  Pictou  (p.  60),  the 
Magdalen  ]slandf<  (p.  103),  etc. 
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About  50  Bf.  to  rhe  N.  of  Kast  Point,  in  tlie  Gulf  of  St.  Lawr>:nce,  are 
fbe  Magdalen  Islands,  reached  in  about  16  hrs.  by  a  steamer  sailing  from 
Piriou  (p.  60j  in  Mon.  &  Thurs.  and  calling  at  SourU  (p.  102).  Fare 
S  3V2,  return  S  6'/.-.  Tbey  are  sometimes  visited  for  the  sake  of  the  sea- 
trout  fishing;  but  the  accummodation  for  tourists  is  of  the  mo=:t  primitive 
description.  Of  the  thirteen  islands ,  which  have  a  total  population  of 
about  1000  hardy  Acadian  fishermen,  the  largest  is  Co/Jin  JsUnid.  and 
the  most  importiint  Amherst  (Hotel).  During  tlie  cod  and  mackerel 
fishing-seasons  the  island.s  are  frequented  by  hundreds  of  Canadian  and 
American  boats.  The  industries  of  lobster  fishing  and  canning  are  also 
important,  and  in  winter  seals  are  sometimes  taptured  on  the  floatin^z 
ice.  The  Bird  Isles  are  haunted  by  immense  numbers  of  sea-birds  of 
various  kinds.  Deadmans  Isle,  besung  by  Tom  Moore,  lie?  about  8  M.  to 
the  W.  of  Amherst. 


26.  Newfoundland,  with  an  Excursion  to  Labrador^. 

Approaches.  St.  John's  (p.  110)  i^  reached  from  Halifitx  (p.  .'iQ;  490  M.) 
in  about  2  days  by  the  safe  and  comfortable  steamers  of  the  KtD  Cr.oss 
Lixi:.  sailing  every  7  days  (first  cabin  S  35.  return  S65.-  second  cabin  S  20 
and  5  3o).  There  'is  .-ilso  a  fortnightly  servii-e  of  the  Flexess  Line.  —  From 
Montreal  (p.  131 :  ICfTO  tH.)  St.  John's  is  reached  in  about  6  days  by  steamers 
of  the  Br.ACK  Diamoxk  Lise  (fare  $25).  sailing  weekly.  —  From' iVew  York 
I  p.  10;  1100  M.)  St.  John's  is  reached  by  weekly  steamers  of  the  Red  Ckoss 
Line  in  5-51/2  days,  including  a  'stopover'  of  1/2- 1  day  at  Halifax  (comp. 
above;  first  cabin  S  65.  return  $  120.  second  cabin  $40  and  S  To).  — From 
Liverpool  (1930  M.)  St.  John's  is  reached  in  7  days  by  fortnightly  steamers 
of  the  FuRSEsS  Line  (see  above;  fare  from  $25).  —  Newfoundland  is  nlso 
reached  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  steamers,  of  the 
Keid  Xfd.  Co.,  sailing  thrice  weekly  across  the  Cabot  Strait  between  North 
Sydney  Wharf  (in  winter  Lmiisburij)  and  (102  M.|  Port-at/x-B"sques,  in  close 
connection  with  the  C  X.R.  and  the  Eeid  Jffd.  Co.  (see  p.  68  and  E.  26f). 
The  sea-trip  on  this  route  takes  7  hrs.  only  (fare  3  4).  The  whole  journey 
from  Korth  Sydney  to  St.  Johns  takes  33  hrs.  (fares  $  16,  return  $  25).  By 
this  route  HalifaM  i-i  50  hrs.,  Montretl  73  hrs.,  Boston  7n  hrs.,  and  Xew 
York  81  hrs.  frum  St.  Johns.  Luggage  is  examined  at  Port-aux-Basques 
unless  checked  through  to  another  Newfoundland  port  with  a  custom- 
hcuse.    In  the  reverse   direction   it  i-;  examined   at  North  Sydney  Wharf. 

General  Sketch.  The  large  island  of  Newfoundlandfv  occupies  a  pe- 
culiarly commanding  position  off  the  shores  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Stretching  right  across  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  it  alTords 
access  to  its  waters  both  at  the  N.  and  S.  extremities.  The  S.W.  shore, 
at  Cape  Ray  (p.  116),  approaches  within  COM.  of  Cape  Breton,  while  its  K. 
extremity  is  within  12  M.  of  the  coast  of  Labrador,  from  which  it  is  separ- 
ated liy  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  (p.  119).  Cape  Spear.,  the  easternmost  pro- 
jection of  the  island  as  well  as  of  N.  America,  is  but  1640  M.  from  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  so  that  it  forms  as  it  were  a  stepping-stone  between  the 
Old  and  New  Worlds.  In  regard  to  size,  it  ranks  eleventh  among  the  islands 
of  the  globe.  Its  greatest  length,  from  Cape  Ray  rn  the  S.W.  to  Cope  Norman 
on  the  N..  is  317  M.;  its  greatest  tireadtb.  from  Cape  Spear  to  Gape  Anguille, 
is  almost  the  same.  It  lies  between  46'  36' 50"  and  51"  39'  N.  lat.  and  be- 
tween 52°  37'  and  59'  24'  5'J"  W.  long.  Its  area  is  42.734  sq.  M..  or  about 
one-third  larger  than  Ireland  and  almost  equal  to  the  State  of  New  York. 
Its  circumference,  measured  from  headland  to  headland,  is  about  1000  M, 


+  This  account  of  Newfoundland  was  originally  supplied  by  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Al'ses  Harvey,  author  tf -Newfoundland,  the  Oldest  British  Colony" 
(cimp.  p.  110),  but  has  since  been  materially  revised  and  enlarged. 

rr  The  natives  usually  accent  the  word  on  the  last  syllable  CNew- 
funland').  the  English  on  the  second,  the  Americans  on  the  first.  The  first 
pronunciation  is  preferable,  the  second  allowable,  the  third  inadmissible. 
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whereas  its  coa.=^t-line,  being  so  deeply  indented  by  bays  and  arms  of  the 
sea,  has  been  estimated  to  be  6000  M. 

A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  it  is  almost  cut  in  two  by  the  large 
bays  of  Place ». Ha  ip.  115)  and  Trinity  (^.iiS).  The  S.  E.  peninsula  thus 
formed  is  called  Avalon  and  is  joined  to  the  main  body  of  the  island  by 
an  isthmus  which  at  its  narrowest  point  is  but  3  M.  in  width.  The  long, 
narrow  peninsula  of  -St.  Barhe.,  formerly  called  Pelil  Xord,  stretches  northerly' 
to  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle.  The  S.E.  peninsula,  having  an  extensive  frontage 
on  the  Atlantic  and  many  tine  harbours  and  bays  in  proximity  to  the  best 
inshore  fishing-grounds  and  the  Grand  Banks  (p.  115).  is  by  far  the  most 
thickly  populated  and   commorcially  important  part  of  the  island. 

The  coa<=ts  of  Newfoundland  are  guarded  bv  ramparts  of  rock,  rising 
in  bold  cliffs  and  headlands  to  a  height  of  200-400  ft.  At  frequent  inter- 
vals, however,  tbis  repellant  wall  is  cleft  by  deep  fjords,  often  30-50  M. 
wide  at  tlyir  mouths  and  running  up  to  90  M.  into  the  land  (as,  for  example, 
Placentiu  Boij .  p.  115).  while  smaller  branches  diverge  on  either  side. 
These  splendid  bays  are  not  only  of  immense  economical  importance, 
as  bringing  the  fisli,  so  to  speak,  up  to  the  very  doors  of  the  fishermen, 
but  their  grandeur  of  scenery  ranks  them  with  the  fjords  of  Norway. 

On  leaving  the  rugged  coast-line  we  find  the  outer  interior  of  the 
island  to  be  a  Lilly  country  with  eminences  of  no  great  elevation.  Around 
the  heads  of  nearly  all  the  bays  are  large  tracts  of  good  land,  covered 
with  fine  timber  and  fit  for  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes.  The  inner 
interior  is  an  elevated  undulating  plateau  traversed  here  and  there  by 
ranges  of  low  hills,  the  surface  being  diversified  by  valleys,  woods, 
countless  lakes  and  'ponds',  and  numerous  marshes,  which  are  generally 
shallow  and  could  easily  be  drained.  Fully  a  third  of  the  surface  of  the 
island  is  covered  with  these  lakes  and  lakelets,  such  as  Grand  Lake  (p.  124), 
Red  Indian  Lake  (p.  123),  and  Gander  Lake  fp.  123),  which  abound  in  trout  and 
land-lrcked  salmon.  All  the  great  hill-ranges  have  aN.E.  and  S.W.  direc- 
tion, and  all  the  other  physical  features,  such  as  bays,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
have  a  similar  trend,  the  natural  geological  structure  having  been  emphasized 
by  glacial  action.  The  principal  mountain-rangos  are  the  Long  Eange.  running 
parallel  with  the  W.  coast  nearly  its  whole  extent  and  rising  to  2540  ft.; 
the  Cape  Anguille  Range  (iS32  ft.)  or  False  Gidch,  in  the  S.W.  corner;  the 
Blomidon  or  Blow-me-dcwn  Mts.  (i036  ft),  adjoining  the  Bay  of  Islands  f\V 
coast);  and  the  Sau-yer  if's.  and  other  heights  in  the  peninsula  of  Avalon 
(see  above).  A  set  of  remarkable  isolated,  sharply-peaked  summits,  known 
as  ^ToUs\  are  distributed  over  the  interior,  rising  abruptly  at  intervals  out 
of  the  great  central  plateau,  and  forming  admirable  landmarks. 

The  three  largest  rivers  are  the  Exploits  (p.  123).  the  Gander  (p.  123), 
and  the  Eiimler  (p.  117).  There  are  numerous  smaller  streams  fairly  entitled  to, 
rank  as  rivers.  It  i  s  along  the  valleys  traversed  by  the  various  rivers  that  the 
greatest  extent  of  fertile  lands  and  the  heavy  forest-growth  (ca.  lO.CtOO  sq.  M. 
chiefly  black  spruce,  balsam  fir,  white  spruce,  American  elm,  eic.)  are  found  ; 
and  now  that  these  valleys  are  made  accessible  by  railway,  it  maybe  ex- 
pected that  they  will  become  the  seats  of  a  larger  agricultural  population. 
At  present,  agriculture  is  carried  on  upon  a  comparatively  small  scale, 
the  attention  of  the  people  being  mainly  devoted  to  the  fisheries  (see  p.  105). 
There  are,  however,  vast  areas  which  are  hopelessly  barren,  while  the 
interior  proper  is  yet  but  partially  explored. 

Minerals.  The  chief  mineral  product  is  the  red  hematite  iron-ore, 
worked  at  Bell  Island  (see  p.  121).  Iron-pyrites  of  the  best  quality  is  found 
in  many  localities,  as  at  Pilla/s  Island  (see  p.  118).  Large  deposits  of  inn 
ore  have  been  found  at  Bay  de  Verde  {-p.  iU).  The  total  outpnt  of  iron- 
ore  in  1919  was  7C9,33S  tons  valued  at  780,271  Z.  The  copper  production 
of  Newfoundland,  once  among  the  foremost  in  the  world.  Las  lately  fallen 
off  considerably  (output  in  1918-10:  136  tons  of  copper  ore,  valued  at 
$  8573,>.  The  chief  mine  is  at  Tilt  Cove  (see  p.  118}.  Rich  deposits  of 
lead,  holding  a  large  percentage  of  silver,  are  found  in  Placentia  (p.  122)  and 
Porl-au-Pcrt  (p.  111).  The  carboniferous  rocks  are  largely  developed  in 
St.George'*  Bay  (p.  117),  where  there  is  a  coal-area  25  M.  wide  by  10  M.  in 
breadth.    Coal-seams  are  worked  ne&T  Grand  Lake  (p.  124),  and  other.' have 
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been  discovered  iu  Codroy  Vrtlley  (p.  125),  but  the  coal  is  of  poor  quality. 
Petroleum  (p.  117)  and  asbestos  bave  also  been  discovered.  Gold  occurs  at 
Gape  Broyle  (p.  115)  and  in  Ming's  Bight  (between  Notre  Dame  Bay  and  White 
Bay).  Gypsum,  marbles  (p.  124),  roofing-slate  (pp.  1*21,  125),  and  bnilding- 
stonc  are  abundant  in  several  localities. 

Fisheries.  Tbe  cod -fisbery  of  Newfoundland  i,^  tbe  most  extensive 
of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  its  average  annual  value  (about  $S,0OO,0C'O) 
amounts  to  three-fourths  of  the  entire  fishery-products.  In  1918-19  the  ex- 
port of  dried  cod  (inclusive  of  Labrador)  amounted  to  1,681,770  quintals  or 
cwts.  The  seal-fishery  is  next  in  value.  The  number  of  seals  taken  in 
different  years  vaiies  greatly.  In  1901-2.  .oS8,120  skins  were  exported, 
valued  at  $420,869,  the  catch  cf  1920  was,'  however,  only  33,985,  valued 
at  $  159,948.  The  value  of  canned  lobsters  exported  annually  is  about 
.$345,000.  The  centres  of  the  herring -fishery  are  Bay  Si.  George  (p.  117), 
Fortune  Bay  (p.  116),  Placintia  Bay  (p.^115),  and  the  Bay  cf  Islands  (p.  117). 
The  value  of  the  salmon-fishery  is  about  $  100,000  per  annum.  The  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  catching  and  curing  fish  is  about  6O,C0O.  The  richer! 
of  the  encompassing  seas  are  seemingly  inexhaustible.  At  a  day's  sail  from 
the  E.  shore  are  the  Grand  Banks  (p.  115).  600  M.  long,  with  their  swarming 
fish-life,  while  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  of  Labrador  fcomp.  p.  123),  1100  M. 
in  length,  is  as  a  fishing-ground  of  incalculable  value.  Wba'e-fishing  wss 
also  revived  some  years  ago,  and  1275  whales  were  caught  in  1903-4.  yield- 
ing 1,788,304  gallons  of  oil,  besides  other  products.  Since  then,  however,  the 
whale-fisherv  has  steadily  declined,  the  catch  of  1918  being  101  whales  only 
($95,000),  which  yielded  64,913  gallons  of  oil. 

Imports,  Exports,  and  Revenue.  The  total  value  of  the  exports,  of 
which  the  fisheries  gererally  contribute  nearlv  80  per  cent,  was  3  3^,856,441 
in  1919-20  and  that  of  the  imports   $  40,533,o92. 

Climate.  The  climate  of  Newfoundland,  being  insular,  is  variable  and 
subject  to  sudden  changes.  The  intense  summer  heats  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  unknown.  -  It  is  but  rarely  that  the  thermometer  at 
St.  John's  sinks  below  zero  (Fabr.)  in  winter,  the  mean  tercperature  in  Jan. 
and  Feb.  beiEg24''-,  and  in  summer  the  temperature  seldom  exceeds  80' 
(mean  temperature  in  Aug.  60').  The  mean  annual  extremes  at  St.  .Tobns 
are  — 5' Fahr.  and  -j- £6'.  In  the  interior,  however,  and  in  the  peninsula 
of  Ptdt  Xord  winter  temperatures  of  10-25"  below  zero  (Fabr.)  are  not 
uncommon,  and  the  railway  is  occasionally  blocked  by  snow,  The  Arctic 
current,  washing  the  E.  shores,  shortens  the  summer.  Fogs  are  confined 
to  the  Grand  Banks,  the  S.  and  S.E.  shores,  and  the  Straits  of  Belk  Isle. 
The  weather  in  W.  Newfoundland  is  very  fine  and  the  vegetation  generally 
a  month  in  advance  of  that  on  the  E.  coast.  Hay  fever  is  unknown  in 
this  country.  The  summer,  though  short,  is  generally  delightful.  The 
heat  is  never  oppressive,  the  nights  are  cool  T  days  i^rigbt  and  balmy 
often  succeed  each  other  for  weeks  together.  Those  who  wish  to  escape 
from  the  relaxing  and  oppressive  heats  of  the  continent  will  find  an 
agreeable  refuge  here.  September  and  October  are  generally  pleasant 
months,  in  which  the  sportsman  can  enjoy  himself  in  pursuit  of  caribou, 
grouse,  snipe,  curlew,  etc.  Tornadoes  and  cyclones  a"re  unknown,  and 
thunder-storms  are  rare.  Usually  the  autumn  is  prolonged  into  November, 
and  the  snow  seldom  covers  the  ground  permanently  till  near  Christmas. 
The   annual  average  precipitation  is  about  51  in.  (at  St.  John's  ca.  56in.). 

Population.  In  1919  the 'population  was  260,^22.  The  chief  religious 
.  denominations  are  tte  Roman  Cathojic,  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
Methodi.'t.  The  people  are  almost  entirely  derived  from  Saxon  and  Celtic 
stocks.  They  are  a  vigorous,  hardy,  energetic  people.  The  great  bulk  of 
them  lead  a  healthy  open-air  life,  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  They  are  kindly, 
simple  in  their  manners,  quick  and  intelligent,  law-abiding,  and  religious. 
Their  fishing-settlements,  villages,  and  hamlets  are  sprinkled  all  around 
the  shores,?  often  in  the  most  curious  and  picturesque  situations  among  the 
clefts  of  the  rocks.  Their  fishing-stages  and  'flakes'"  for  drying  codfish 
constitute  a  special  feature  at  all  the  fishing- centres.  —  The  Beothvkt  (comp. 
p.  112),  the  aborigines  of  Newfoundland,  who  are  mentioned  as  early  as  in 
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the  reports  of  Jacques  Cartier  (1534-5),  once  numerous  and  powerful,  were 
exterminated  by  the  year  1827  after  incessant  hostilities  and  often  uncalled- 
for  persecutions  on  the  part  of  the  white  invader,  especially  since  the 
17  th  century.  They  were  of  American  origin,  probably  a  yeo-ple  siii  generis, 
though  some  claim  their  relationship  to  the  Algonkin  (p.  1),  the  Jlicmac 
fp.  90),  or  the  Eskimo  race  (comp.  J.  F.  2Ioirler/''s  'The  Beothucks,  or  Ec'l 
Indians'-,  Cambridge,  1915,  21.'i.). 

History.  Newfoundland  wasdiscovcred  hy  John  Cabot  in  1497fcomp.  p.118). 
There  is  little  doubt:  however,  that  it  had  been  known  500  years  previously 
to  the  Norsemen,  who  named  it  Helli'land,  or  the  'land  of  naked  rocks". 
When  Cabot  made  his  discovery  he  was  in  the  service  of  Henry  VII.  of 
England,  from  whom  he  had  obtained  a  patent  authorizino;  his  search  for 
new  lands;  and  his  ship  wa«  manned  by  Englishmen  (largely  from  Devon). 
He  was  the  first  discoverer  of  the  continent  of  North  America.  Thus  by 
right  of  discovery,  Newfoundland  belonged  to  England. 

Judge  Prowse  (see  p.  110)  divides  the  history  of  Newfoundland  into  four 
main  epochs.  The  first  of  these,  lasting  from  1497  to  about  1610,  he  de- 
scribes as  a  time  when    the   island  'was   a  kind  of  no-man's-lard 

frequented  alike  by  English  and  foreign  fishermen,  ruled  in  a  rough  way 
by  the  reckless  valour  of  Devonshire  men,  half  pirates,  half  traders'. 
English  fishermen  frequented  the  island  from  the  year  after  Cabot's  dis- 
covery, and  the  news  of  the  abundance  of  fish  in  Newfoundland  waters 
very  quickly  reached  the  ears  of  the  Portuguese  and  of  the  French  fisher- 
men of  Normnndy  and  Brittany,  among  whom  were  the  Channel  Island 
fishermen  who  have  left  many  traces  in  the  local  names  of  Newfoundland. 
All  these  hardy  mariners  were  soon  busily  employed  in  taking  cod  on  the 
Orand  Banks  and  near  the  shore,  and  they  were  followed  in  1542  by  the 
IJasque  or  Biscayan  fishermen,  who  gave  the  name  of  Baccalaos  ('cod-lands') 
to  Newfoundland  and  the  neighbouring  coasts  (comp.  p.  117,122).  In  1578 
no  fewer  than  400  fishing-vessels  were  employed,  of  which  150  were  French 
and  only  50  English;  but  the  English,  though  in  so  marked  a  minority, 
seem  to  have  been  more  or  less  recognized  as  the  rulers  of  the  fishing 
community.  In  1600  there  were  2(X)  English  vessels  at  work,  which 
employed  10.000  men  and  boys,  as  catchers  on  board  and  curers  on  shore; 
and  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  became  the  stay  and  support  of  the  W. 
counties  of  Englanrl,  being  worth  100,000?.  annually  —  an  immense  sum 
in  those  days-  Thus  the  attraction  which  first  led  Englishmen  to  these 
W.  seas  and  first  induced  Ihem  to  colonize  the  new  lands  was  the  immense 
fish-wealth  in  the  waters  around  Newfoundland.  The  same  impulse  brought 
the  French  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  long 
struggle  between  the  two  nations.  The  fisheries  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  empire  won  by  England  in  the  New  World. 

The  second  great  period  extends  from  1610  to  1714  and  may  be  de- 
scribed as  an  era  of  'struggle  between  the  permanent  settlers  and  the 
Western  adventurers,  or  ship  fishermen  from  Devon'.  After  the  days  of 
Cabot,  various  attempts  were  made  to  colonize  the  island,  but  none  proved 
successful.  The  mo- 1  conspicuous  of  the  attempts  were  made  by  Sir  George 
Calvert,  afterv.-ards  Lord  Baltimore,  and  at  a  later  dsiie  hy  Sir  David  Kirie 
(p.  156)  in  1638  (comp.  p.  114).  Previously,  however,  in  1615,  Captain  Richard 
WTiitbourne,  mariner,  of  Exmouth,  Devonshire,  was  sent  out  by  the  British 
Admiralty  to  regulate  matters  among  the  fishing-population,  which  had 
trreatly  increased.  He  wrote  the  first  book  on  Newfoundland  ('Westward 
Hoi  for  Avalon').  which  is  now  rare  and  valuable.  In  1583  Sir  Hump  lire  >/ 
Gilbert,  half-brother  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  landed  in  Newfoundland,  armed 
with  letters  patent  from  Queen  Elizabeth  authorizing  him  to  colonize 
he  island.  He  was,  howevei;,  lost  at  sea  on  his  retiirn  voyage,  so  that 
nothing  came  of  this  attempt  at  colonization  (comp.  'Life  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert',  by  W.  G.  Gosling,  London,  1911).  Meantime,  however,  the  hardy 
industfious  lishermcn  were  forming  settlements  around  the  shores  of 
the  island.  But  the  difficulties  they  had  to  contend  with  in  doing  so 
were  of  a  very  formidable  character.  The  fisheries  had  all  along  been 
carried    on   by  merchants ,  ship-owners ,    and   traders  who  resided  in  the 
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W.  of  England.  For  their  own  profit  and  advantage  they  wished  to  establish 
a  monopoly  and  to  retain  the  harbours  and  shores  for  their  own  servant', 
whom  they  sent  out  to  carry  on  the  fishery  each  summer  and  to  return 
before  winter.  Hence  their  aim  was  to  prevent  settlement,  the  building 
nf  houses,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Being  wealthy  and  influential 
men,  they  had  the  ear  of  successive  English  governments,  whom  they 
induced  to  pass  laws  to  enable  these  'Merchant  Adventurers",  as  they 
were  called,  to  accomplish  the  end  they  had  in  view.  They  were  suc- 
cessful, too,  in  misleading  the  nation  by  false  statements  about  the  bar- 
renness of  the  soil  and  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  fisheries  as  a 
nursery  of  seamen  for  the  Royal  Navy.  Hence  laws  were  passed  prohibiting 
masters  of  vessels  from  carrying  out  any  settlers,  and  binding  them  to 
bring  back  at  the  close  of  each  fishing-season  the  fi?hermeu  who  went  out 
in  the  spring.  When  it  was  found  that  settlement  went  on  in  spite  of  these 
restrictions,  an  order  was  issued  to  burn  down  all  the  houses  —  an  edict 
which  the  humanity  of  the  English  Commissioner  happily  made  him  hesitate 
to  put  in  execution  and  which,  on  strong  remonstrances  to  the  King,  was 
revoked.  The  'Fishing  Admiral-"  as  the  representatives  of  the  merchant- 
were  called,  long  oppressed  and  robbed  the  people,  taking  possession  of 
the  best  fishing-grounds  and  driving  the  inhabitants  from  their  own  fields. 

At  length  a  better  day  dawned.  England  found  out  her  mistake  and 
the  deception  that  had  been  practised  on  her.  The  country  ceased  to  be 
a  mere  fishing-stition  and  was  at  last  recognized  as  a  colony  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  third  great  period,  that  of  the  colony  under  naval  g'>ver- 
nors  (1711-1832),  m^y  be  said  to  begin  with  Captain  Crowe  (1711),  though 
Captain  Osborne  was  the  first  to  receive  a  formal  appointment  fl728). 
The  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  ended  the  long  struggle  between  the 
French  and  Englisb  fishermen.  In  carrying  out  their  plan^  fir  founding 
an  empire  in  the  New  World,  the  French  statesmen  had  been  eager  to 
obtain  possession  of  25'ewfoundland.  They  knew  that  holding  it.  they  could 
control  the  fisheries  and  also  command  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  their  possessions  in  Canada.  They  obtained  a  footing,  at 
length,  on  the  S.  shore  and  founded  Placentia  (see  p.  1221.  During  th° 
long  wars  between  the  two  nations,  the  French  sent  out  several  expeditions 
for  the  conquest  of  the  island,  but  without  success.  Their  presence  and 
encroachments,  however,  were  a  constant  source  of  loss  and  annoyance 
to  the  settlers.  By  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  Franc? 
agreed  to  surrender  all  her  posses-ions  in  Newfoundland  and  to  evacuate 
Placentia,  The  sovereignty  of  t'ne  wbole  island  was  thus  secured  to 
England,  and  the  French  renounced  all  territorial  rights.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  treaty  gave  tbem  certain  privileges  that  led  to  a  long 
series  of  disputes  which  were  not  settled  till  the  beginning  of  this  century 
(aee  pp.  108.  lOTj.  In  1729  the  resident  population  was  60'30.  Some  semblance 
of  civil  government  was  now  gradually  introduced.  Improvements  came 
very  slowly.  In  1750  a  court  for  the  trial  of  criminal  cases  was  established. 
Till  then  all  criminals  had  been  sent  to  England  for  trial.  It  was  not 
till  1792  that  a  Supreme  Court  for  the  whole'  island  was  created,  with 
power  to  try  all  ofl'enders  and  determine  suits  of  a  civil  nature ;  and  its 
jurisdiction,  moreover,  was  not  completely  established  till  1826.  It  was 
not  till  1813  that  houses  could  be  erected  without  the  written  permission 
of  the  governor,  or  that  grants  of  land  could  be  made.  No  other  British 
colony  was  ever  dealt  with  so  harshly.  Not  without  reason  did  Lord  Salis- 
bury describe  the  colony  as  having  been  throughout  its  career  'the  sport 
of  historic  misfortunes'. 

Still,  the  sturdy  fishermen  held  their  ground,  contended  for  their  liber- 
ties, and  continued  to  increase  in  numbers.  In  1763  the  population  num- 
bered 13,000,  in  1804  it  reached  20,00^^,  An  agitation  for  a  local  govern- 
ment commenced,  and  in  1?32  'representative  government'  was  granted. 
The  first  local  Legislature  v.as  opened  in  1833,  This  marks  the  opening 
of  the  fourth  or  modern  period.  In  1854  the  privilege  of  self-government 
was  completed  by  the  concession  of  'responsible  government'. 

The  progress  of  the  colony  during  the  last  decades  has  been  steady 
and  substantial.     Civilizing  influences  have  been  at  work.    An  educational 
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system  has  been  established,  the  schools,  however,  being  denominational 
(comp.  p,  105).  Besides  the  fisheries,  the  staple  industry  of  the  island  (comp. 
p.  106),  and  in  addition  to  manufactures  of  various  kinds  lumbering  and 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  (comp.  p.  123j  have  recently  been  largely 
developed.  Mining  is  extensively  carried  on  (comp.  p.  lOi)  and  agriculture 
has  been  encouraged.  The  island  possesses  several  important  cables  from 
Europe  and  America,  the  first  Atlantic  cable  having  been  landed  on  the 
shore  of  Trinity  Bay  (p.  118)  in  1858.  In  1884  the  first  railway,  from  St. 
.John's  to  Harbour  Grace  (p.  121),  was  opened.  At  pre.sent  the  island 
has  about  950  M.  of  railway  (comp.  p.  120). 

Belation  to  Canada.  Judging  by  the  geographical  position  of  the  is- 
land, it  would  seem  that  by  'manifest  destiny'  it  belongs  to  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  and  should  long  since  have  become  a  member  of  that  great 
confederacy  of  British  provinces.  The  bulk  of  its  people,  however,  seem 
to  think  differently,  and  have  hitherto  declined  to  unite  with  Canada. 
Attempts  were  made  in  1869  and  1895  to  bring  about  a  union,  but  without 
result.  Since  that  date  Confederation  has  not  been  made  a  political 
issue.  The  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the  flag  of  England  is  strong,  and 
no  proposal  of  annexation  to'  the  United  States  has  ever  yet  taken  shape. 
The  position  of  the  island,  ns  holding  the  key  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
thus  being  essential  to  the  rounding  off  and  safety  of  the  Dominion,  seems 
to  preclude  the  idea  that  it  will  ever  pass  from'under  the  flag  of  England. 

Constitution.  The  form  of  government  which  now  prevails  in  Newfound- 
land, the  smallest  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  of  the  British  Empire, 
is  that  known  as  'Responsible  Government".  It  consists  of  a  Governor,  who 
is  nominated  by  the  Crown,  his  salary  of  $  15,C00  a  year  being  paid  by  the 
Dominion ;  an  Executive  Council,  chosen  by  the  party  commanding  a  majority 
in  the  Legislature,  and  consisting  of  nine  members,  the  Governor  being  Presi- 
dent or  Chairman;  a  Legislative  Council  of  twenty-four  members,  nominat- 
ed by  the  Governor  in  Coimcil ;  and  a  Home  of  Aitembly,  at  present  con- 
sisting of  36  members,  elected  every  four  years  by  the  votes  of  the  people. 
There  are  18  electoral  districts.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
are  elected  by  ballot.  All  males  on  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-one  are 
entitled  to  vote.  The  members  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  are 
paid.  The  Legislature  meets  once  a  year.  Acts  become  law  after  passing 
both  chambers  and  receiving  the  assent  of  the  Governor.  —  Labrador 
(p.  126)  is  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Newfoundland. 

The  French  Treaty  Eights  in  Newfoundland.  The  sovereignty  of  the 
island,  as  has  been  stated  (see  p.  107),  belonged  wholly  to  Great  Britain, 
but,  in  virtue  of  certain  ancient  treaties,  the  French  had  the  privilege  of 
taking  and  drying  fish  on  that  portion  of  the  coast  which  extends  from 
Cape  Ray  round  the  W.  and  N.  to  Cape  St.  John  on  the  N.E.  shore.  They 
had  no  right  to  occupy  permanently,  or  to  settle  on  any  portion  of  the  coast, 
or  to  erect  any  buildings,  except  such  huts  and  scaffolds  as  might  be  ne- 
cessary for  drying  their  li.'h.  French  fishermen  were  not  permitted  to  winter 
on  the  island.  The  treaties  in  which  these  concessions  were  made  to  the 
French  are  those  of  Utrecht  (1713),  Paris  (1763),  Versailles  (1783),  and  the 
second  treaty  of  Paris  (1815).  A  serious  difference  of  opinion  existed  for 
more  than  a  century  between  England  and  France  as  to  the  proper  inter- 
pretation of  these  treaties,  the  language  of  which  is  often  obscure.  The 
French  contended  that  the  treaties  gave  them  the  extlutive  right  to  the 
fisheries,  and  also  to  the  use  of  the  shore,  so  that  British  subjects  could 
not  lawfully  fish  within  those  limits,  or  occupy  the  land  for  any  purpose. 
Had  this  contention  been  well  founded,  it  would  have  entirely  closed  up  the 
best  half  of  Newfoundland  against  its  use  by  British  subjects,  in  order  that 
along  a  coast  450  M.  in  length  a  few  French  fishermen  might,  during  three 
or  four  months  of  the  year,  catch  and  dry  codfish.  Such  a  dog-in-the- 
raanger  policy  would  hav&  prevented  either  party  from  cultivating  the 
land,  or  carrying  on  mining  or  lumbering  operations.  England  and  her  sub- 
jects in  the  colony  always  repudiated  this  interpretation  and  maintained 
that  they  had  a  concurrent  right  of  fishing  wherever  they  did  not  interfere 
with    the  operations  of  French   fishermen;  and  also  that  they  had  a  right 
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to  st'tlle  on  the  laud  ami  develop  it3  resoarcea.  In  point  of  fact,  over 
17,000  British  subjects  settled  on  the  Treaty  or  'French'  Shore.  Custom- 
houses were  erected,  magistrates  appointed,  and  law-courts  established  i>n 
this  coast;  and  two  members  elected  by  the  inhabitants  represented  them 
in  the  local  legislature.  This,  of  course,  added  considerably  to  the  compH- 
cjitions  of  this  vexed  question.  However,  by  the  Anglo-French  treaty  of 
1904,  the  French  formally  resigned  their  former  righta  in  yewfoundland. 
in  return  lor  a  sum  of  money,  a  free  hand  in  Morocco,  and  a  concession  in 
West  Africa:  and  the  islanders  now  have  entire  control  of  their  own  island. 

The  French  Shore  question  was  replaced  by  a  new  difficulty  arisin;i 
from  the  failure  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  190-!)  to  ratify  the  so-called  Hay- 
Bond  Compact,  by  which  freedom  for  the  purchase  of  bait  by  American 
fishermen  would  have  been  secured  in  exchange  for  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  numerous  articles  imported  into  Newfoundland  from  the  United 
States.  In  1905  and  1906  acts  were  passed  by  the  Newfoundland  Govern- 
ment to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  bait  and  to  prevent  the  hiring  of 
native  Newfoundlanders  for  the  crews  of  foreign  vessels.  The  efiFect  of 
this  was  to  inllict  great  injury  on  the  American  fishing-fleet  and  on  the 
French  fishing  industry  at  St.  Pierre.  In  1910  the  controversy  was  settled 
by  a  decision  of  the  Hague  Tribunal,  under  which  American  fishermen 
are  excluded  from  virtually  ail  the  Newfoundland  seaboard  except  the 
W,  coast,  where  they  may  fish  subject  to  'reasonable'  regulatious.  More- 
over, American  fishermen  are  forbidden  to  exercise  fishing  and  commercial 
privileges  on  the  same  voyage;  while  the  purchase  of  bait  and  the  hirin,: 
of  native  Newfoundlanders  for  crews  are  placed  entirely  under  the  contrrd 
of  the  Newfoundland  government. 

Sport.  The  chief  objects  of  the  chase  in  Newfoundland  are  the  Cari- 
bou (Rangifev  tarandus  terra-ncvae),  distirgnished  by  its  fine  antlers,  and 
the  Partridge  or  Willow  Grouse  (Lagopus  alius).  The  season  for  the  for- 
mer lasts  from  Oct.  Slst  to  Jan.  alst  and  from  Aug.  1st  to  Sept.  30!h,  that 
for  the  latter  frum  Sept.  21st  to  Dec.  Slst.  Non-residents  of  Newfound- 
land require  a  licence  for  shooting  caribou  (fee  3  50).  and  sportsmen 
and  tourists  entering  upon  ihe  lands  of  the  Anglo-Newfoundland  Develop- 
ment Co.  (see  p.  123)  must  obtain  a  special  permit  of  this  company  and 
employ  one  of  its  ;iuide9.  Not  more  than  three  stags  may  be  killed  by  one 
non-resident  sportsman  in  the  same  season.  Other  game  includes  hares, 
rabbits,  wild  geese  and  ducks,  curlew,  snije,  plover,  and  otter  (close 
time  for  otter  April  1st  to  Oct.  1st).  Perhaps  the  best  hunting  resorts  in 
the  island  within  easy  reach  are  the  Terra  Nova  and  Gander  districts 
(see  p.  122).  Excellent  grouse-shooting  is  to  be  had  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
Peninsula  of  Avalon  in  the  'barrens'  on  the  E.  coast  (p.  114)  and  the  'Shore' 
on  tie  W.  coast  fp.  122).  —  For  fishing  non-residents  must  obtain  a  licence 
($  10).  Salmon  (close  time  Sept.  15th  to  Jan.  15th)  are  found  in  all  the 
principal  rivers,  aod  Troul  (clo^e  time  Sept.  15th  to  Jan.  15th)  abound  in 
all  the  streams  and  lakes.  —  Tho-e  devoted  to  Canoeirig  may  enjoy  many 
delightful  trips,  the  finest  perhaps  being  that  from  Badger  Brook  (see  p.  12.3) 
across  .the  S.W.  part  of  the  island.  It  need  hardly  be  ~aid  ihat  splendid 
opportunities  are  alVorded  for  Yachting  in  the  numerous  fJord<  and  bays, 
a  favourite  resort  being  the  Bay  of  Islands  («ee  p.  117). 

List.s  of  licensed  Guides  are  given  in  the  booklet  of  the  Ueid  New- 
foundland Co.  mentioned  at  p.  110. 

Motoring  is  now  enjoyed  extensively  in  Newfcundland.  especially  in 
the  vicinity  of  St.  John's,  Conception  Bay,  Trinity  Bay,  and  Piaceiitia 
r>ay,  where  there  are  many  excellent  roads  the  number  of  which  is 
constantly  being  increased. 

Money.  The  monetary  system  of  Newfoundland  is  similar  to  that  of 
Canada,    and  Canadian  coins  pass  at  full  value  (see  p.  xi). 

Postal  Information.  The  letter-rate  of  postage  within  Newfonndland, 
or  to  Ihe  United  Staie.^,  Canada,  Gnat  Britiiin,  and  certain  British  Colonies 
is  2  c.  per  oz. ;  to  the  other  countries  of  the  Postal  Union  5  c.' per  oz.; 
letters  for  delivery  within  the  city  of  St.  John's  1  c.  per  oz.  Parcels  to 
Canadu  or  to  the  United  St^te.?  co.«t  12  c.  per  lb.,  to  the  United  Kin<rdnm 
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24  c.  for  3  lbs.,  up  to  72  c.  for  11  lbs.  Tin.  other  regulations  arc  similar 
to  those  of  Canada  (p.  xxii).  —  The  Telegraph  Rate  from  St.  John's  to  places 
in  Newfoundland  is  20  c.  for  10  words  and  2  c.  for  each  additional  word. 
The  rates  to  the  nearest  parts  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  85  c. 
10  $1.10  per  10  words  aud  9-11  c.  for  each  additional  word  5  to  Great 
Britain  25  c.  per  word.  From  wireless  stations  in  Newfoundland  or 
Labrador  there  is  an  additional  uniform  charge  of  30  c.  for  10  words  and 
■0  c.  for  each  additional  word.  —  Express  Orders  issued  by  recognized  expre.=  - 
companies  are  cashed  at  their  face  value  by  the  Netcfouniland  Express  Co. 
in  any  part  of  the  island. 

Bibliography  (comp.  also  p.  106j.  The  best  histories  of  Newfol"Kdla>I' 
are  L.  W.  Prouses  'History  of  Newfoundland  from  the  Eecords'  C2nd 
cd. ;  London,  1S9T)  and  the  account  in  /.  D.  Roger's  'Newfoundland",  being 
Part  iv  of  Vol.  V  ot  'A  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies' 
lOxford,  1911;  da.  6'.*.).  Comp.  also  'The  Story  of  Newfoundland"  by  Lord 
/iirkenhead  (London.  li'2j).  Books  of  reference  are  'La  Ge'oeraphie  de  Terre- 
NeuTe\  by  Robert  Ferret  (with  maps  (tillus. ;  Paris.  1913;  10  fr.),  an 
exhaustive  work,  Stanforcfs  'Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel' 
mentioned  at  p.  Ixix,  and  'The  Newfoundland  Guide  Book,  including 
Labrador  and  St.  Pierre',  by  the  lite  D.  W.  Proicse  (3rd.  ed.  •,  London,  l-ili. 
The  reports  of  the  Newfoundland  Geological  Survey  and  the  official  -Year 
Book  and  Almanac  of  Newfoundland'  will  be  found  useful  as  well  as  th'; 
(ifiicial  publication  issued  by  the  High  Commissioner  for  Newfoundland 
ia  London  (obtainable  on  applicatim  at  the  of  dee)  and  the  booklet  (with 
map;  gratis)  published  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Co.  (p.  1'20)  and  iiclud'm^ 
also  Labrador.  Among  other  works  that  may  be  mentioned  are  'New- 
foundland: the  Oldest  British  Colonv'.  bv  the' Rev.  Moses  Ilarveu  (London. 
1897):  .BecA?e«  Tri7;.'on'i 'The  Truth  about  Newfoundland,  the  Tenth  Island' 
(2nd  ed.;  London,  ICOl);  F.  T.  McGrath'f  'Newfoundland  in  1911'  (London, 
1911  ;6«.):  'Newfoundland  and  its  Untrodden  ^Vays■,  by  J.  G.  Mi'luif  (L"n- 
'!on,  1908:215.):  -The  Piomance  of  the  Newfoundland  Caribou',  hj  A.  Rad- 
chif'e  Fngmc're  {London.  1913;  17s.  6rf.);  -Trails  and  Tramps  in  Alaska  and 
Newfoundland',  by  W.  <S'.  Thoii'Ms  (New  York,  1913);  'Sport  in  Vancouver 
a'ld  Newf  >undland\  by  Sir  John  Rogers  fLondon,  1912;  7*.  6J.);  and 
'Peeps  at  Many  Lands  (Newfoundland),  by  F.  Fnir/ord  (London.  1912). 

a.  St.  John's. 
The  approaeli  to  St.  Johirs  by  sea  (steamer,  see  p.  103)  exoites 
the  admiration  of  even  the  most  blase  traveller.  As  the  steamer  skirts 
the  rock -bound  coast,  it  suddenly  tnms  towards  the  shore  and 
appears  as  if  about  to  dash  itself  against  the  rocks.  Presently, 
however,  a  narrow  opening  appears  in  the  wall,  and  as  the  vessel 
.;rlides  through  this,  we  see  above  us  huge  cliffs  of  dark-red  sandstone 
piled  in  broken  masses  on  a  foundation  of  grey  slate  rock.  On  the 
right  towers  an  almost  perpendicular  precipice,  300  ft.  high,  above 
which  rises  the  crest  of  Signal  Hill  (508  ft.:  see  p.  113).  On  the 
left  the  rugged  hill  attains  a  height  of  600  ft.,  and  from  its  base 
juts  out  a  rocky  promontory  bearing  the  Fort  Amherst  Lighthouse. 
The  *Narrow8 .  or  channel  leading  to  the  harbour,  is  i/oM.  long, 
and  at  the  narrowest  point,  between  Pancake  and  Chair  Eocks  — 
across  which  in  olden  days  a  chain  could  be  drawn  to  shut  out  hostile 
cruisers  —  it  is  only  fiOO  ft.  wide.  Beyond  the  channel  the  harbour 
trends  suddenly  to  tlu;  "S\'.,  so  tbat  it  is  completely  land-locked  and 
safely  .'sheltered  from  t!ie  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  Vessels  of  tlie 
largest  tonnage  can  enter  at  all  periods  of  the  tide,  the  rise  of  which 
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does  not  exret'd  4  ft.  The  harbour  is  fully  1  M.  long  and  nearly 
1/2  M.  wide. 

St.  John's.  —  ArriTai.  Custom- House  Officers  me(iiih&  steamer  to  ex- 
amine and  pass  the  passengers'  luggage.  —  Cabt  also  meet  the  steamers 
(fare  to  hotel,  incl.  ordinary  luggage,  50  c.).  —  The  RaUtcay  Station  lies  at 
the  W.  end  of  the  city. 

Hotels.  Crosbie,  from  $  3  ;  Osburne,  $  3 ;  Watebford  Hall-,  Cochrane 
HoosE,  from  5  3;  Balsam  Place,  from  $  2-,  Rotal.  None  of  the  hotels 
are    first-class.  —   Board  and  Private  Lodgings  can  be  easily  obtained. 

Cabs.  Most  if  the  cabs  are  liorse-drivon  Victorian  (from  5*)  c),  althougli 
of  recent  years  Motor  Cahs  Tfrcm  $  1)  have  grown  in  numbers.  — Electric 
Cars  ron  past  the  railway -st;ition  along  Water  St.  and  make  the  circiiit 
of  the  city  by  way  of  the  Military  Eoad  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  — 
Mail  "Waggons  run  to  Portugtil  Cove  Tp.  114),  Torboy  (p.  114),  etc.  —  Steamers 
ply  to  various  points  on  the  coasts  of  yvofound'nnd  and  Labrador  (see  RR. 
26 c,  d,  e,  g),  and  to  Sydney  (p.  BTj;  for  the  steamers  to  Halifax^  Montreal. 
New  York^  and  Liverpool  see  p.  10:3. 

Post  Office,  Water  St.  (closed  on  Sun.:  comp.  p.  109).  —  Telegraph 
Office,  Water  St.  —  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Co.  (comp.  pp.  12i,  118), 
ICxcljacge  Building  lopen  day  and  nijht). 

Banks.  Bank  of  Montreal,  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia^  Royal  Bank  of  Canada, 
Canadian  Bank  of  Co/nwerce,  Government  .Savings  Bank,  all  open  10-3.  —  Four 
daily  papers  are  published:  the  Daily  News,  the  Evening  Herald,  the  St. 
John''s  Daily  Star,  and  the  Evening  Telegram  flc.  each).  There  are  also 
four  weekly  papers:  the  Free  Press,  the  2'rade  Revieic,  the  Netcs,  and  the 
Fishermen\%  Advocate. 

Clubs.  BciHy-Ealey  Golf  Club,  I'^M.  to  the  X.  of  the  city,  reached 
via  King?bridge  Road-,  City,  Water  St.;  Murrai/s  Pond  Angling  Club. 

United  States  Consul,  Mr.  James  S.  Benedict.  —  There  are  also  French, 
Belgian,  Italian,  Norwegian,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  other  consular  represen- 
tatives. 

St.  John's,  the  capital  of  Newfoundland,  with  about  35,000  inhab. 
(34,045  in  1918),  is  situated  on  the  E.  side  of  the  peninsula  of 
Avalon  (p.  104),  in  47^33' 3"  N.  lat.  and  52"  45' 10"  W.  long.  , 
60  M.  to  the  N.  of  Cape  Race  (p.  115)  ,  about  500  M.  from 
Halifax,  1070  M.  from  Montreal,  1100  M.  from  New  York,  and 
1930  M.  from  Liverpool  (about  1500  M.  nearer  than  New  York). 
The  ground  on  which  it  lies  rises  from  the  N.  side  of  the  harbour, 
and  in  picturesqueness  of  site  it  is  unexcelled  by  any  city  on  the 
Araeiicau  continent.  The  three  chief  streets,  ofwhich  Water  Street 
is  the  most  important,  run  parallel  with  the  harbour.  On  the  S. 
side  of  the  harbour  the  hill  springs  so  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge 
as  to  leave  room  only  for  a  fringe  of  warehouses,  flsh-stores,  and  oil- 
factories.  The  shops  and  houses  of  Water  St.  are  of  brick  or  stone, 
but  in  other  parts  of  the  city  most  of  the  buildings  are  of  wood,  pre- 
senting a  very  dingy  and  unattractive  aspect.  —  Comp.  also  the  note 
on  climate  at  p.  105. 

St.  John's,  founded  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  island  (see  p.  1C6), 
gradually  grew  from  a  few  fishermen's  huts,  clustering  round  the  harbour, 
to  a  town  stretching  up  the  slope  to  the  N.  and  along  its  crest.  By  1830 
its  population  was  15,000.  In  1846  a  great  fire  destroyed  about  two-thirds  of 
the  city,  which  was  rebuilt  on  a  much  improved  plan.  On  July  8th,  1892, 
St.  Jfjhn'.9  was  visited  by  another  terrible  conflagration,  which  swept 
away    tnlly    half  the    city,    including    the  Church    of   England    Cathedral 
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St.  Andrew  8  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  massive  warehouses  ofWaterSt. 

About  11,1)00  persons  were  left  homeless,  and  property  to  the  value  of 
$  12-t6.lXJO,000  was  destroyed.  Since  this  terrible  calamity  the  city  has 
been  rebuilt  much  to  its  advantage,  its  streets  having  been  widened  and 
new  buildings  erected,  much  superior   to   the  old. 

The  chief  business  interests  uf  St.  John's  are,  of  course,  its  fisheries 
and  its  whale  and  seal  oil  refineries,  but  of  recent  years  it  has  made  fiir 
progress  in  manufactures,  and  it  now  contains  iron-foundries,  machine- 
shops,  factories  for  W'»ollen  goods,  shoes,  furniture,  tobacco,  and  snap. 
tauneries.  and  a  large  and  well-equipped  rope-walk.  —  Large  quantities 
of  port  wine  are  sent  ont  fmm  Portugal  to  .St.  .John's  wbere  the  wine  is 
still  matured  for  export,  althougli  the  island  has  adopted  prohibition.  The 
excellence  of  the  wine  hris  become  famous.  The  strawberries  grown  near 
St.  John  3  have  an  exceptionally  fine  flavour. 

The  most  conspicuous  "building  in  St.  John's  is  the  Eonian 
Catholic  Cathedral  (St.  John  the  Baptist)^  which  occupies  a  com- 
manding site  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  is  built. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  '237  ft.  long  and  180  ft.  wide  across 
the  transepts,  with  two  towers,  138  ft.  in  height.  It  is  richly  or- 
namented with  statuary  and  paintings  and  presents  an  impressive 
appearance.  Adjacent  to  it  are  the  site  of  the  Arclibishop's  Palace, 
burned  down  in  1921,  St.  Bonaventiire  (College,  and  a  Convent.  — 
The  *Church  of  England  Cathedral,  about  halfway  up  the  slope, 
is  one  of  the  finest  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  British  America.  It  was 
designed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  in  an  Early  English  style  (restored 
after  the  great  fire  of  1892;  see  p.  Ill  I,  and  is  also  dedicated  to 
St.  John  the  Baptist. 

On  the  Military  Road,  running  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge, 
stands  the  Colonial  Building  or  House  of  Parliament,  built  in 
1847  and  containing  chambers  for  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature 
(comp.  p.  108).  Its  Ionic  portico  is  borne  by  six  massive  columns, 
oO  ft.  high.  —  To  the  E.  of  it  is  Government  House  (1828),  a  plain 
but  substantial  residence,  surrounded  by  well-kept  grounds. 

A  fine  Court  House,  of  native  stone,  was  opened  in  1904  in  Water 
St.  (p.  111).  —  The  General  Post  Office  (comp.  p.  Ill)  near  the 
middle  of  Water  St.,  is  a  creditable  building  (1887). 

The  *Public  Museum  (open  10-1  &  2-4)  in  Duckworth  St.,  is  well 
worthy  of  a  visit.  It  contains  interesting  relics  of  the  Beolhtil:t,  the  extinct 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  ^'ewfoundland  (comp.  p.  105);  stuffed  specimens 
of  the  caribou,  bears,  seals,  birds,  and  fishes  of  the  island;  a  collection 
illustrative  of  its  timber,  mineral  wealth,  and  geological  formation  ;  and 
an  extensive  collection  of  photographs. 

At  the  E.  end  of  Water  St.  stand  the  Custom  House.,  rebuilt  since 
the  fire  of  1892  (comp.  p.  HI),  and  the  handsome  King  George  the 
Fifth  Seamen's  Institute,' a  club  and  temporary  home  for  fishermen 
and  sailors,  opened  in  1912. 

The  building,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $  150,000,  is  under  the  auflpices  of 
the  Royal  National  Misiion  to  Deep  Sea  Fisherman  (p.  126),  although  the 
larger  part  of  the  cost  was  subscribed  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
It  contains  a  spacious  assembly-hall,  bedrooms,  a  fine  swimming-bath, 
etc.,  besides  separate  quarters  for  women  and  children. 

The  large  Fith  Stores  and  the  Oil  Factories,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
harbour,  will  well  repay  an  examination. 
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The  Dry  Dock,  at  the  head  of  the  harbour,  built,  of  wood,  in 
1884,  at  a  cost  of  $  550,000,  is  640  ft.  long  and  130  ft.  wide,  with  a 
depth  of  25  ft.  on  its  sill  at  low  water.  It  is  thus  able  to  accommo- 
date all  but  the  very  largest  ocean  steamers. 

Walks  and  Drives  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  St.  John's. 

1.  Signal  Hill.  The  top  of  'Signal  Hill  (508  ft.),  overlooking  the 
Narrows  (comp.  p.  110),  is  reached  in  a  walk  of  '/'^  hr.,  or  by  a  carriage 
drive.  At  tbe  height  of  350  ft.  two  small  lakes  are  passed.  At  the  summit 
is  the  Catioi  Tower.,  erected  in  1897  as  a  monument  to  John  Cabot,  the 
discoverer  of  the  island  (1497;  comp.  p.  106),  and  used  for  .signalling  to 
ships  at  sea.  The  *View  froai  the  .top  of  the  tower  is  very  fine  on  a  clear 
day;  the  custodian  wiU  name  the  various  points  which  can  be  seen.  On 
the  one  side  is  the  broad  Atlantic,  Looking  to  the  N.  we  see  Sugar  Loaf., 
Red  Head  (700  ft.).  Logy  Bay.^  Twbay  Head.,  3.nd  the  serrated  hills  on  the 
S.  side  of  Conception  Bay.  The  dark  perpendicular  sea-wall,  with  numerous 
indentations ,  runs  up  to  Cape  St.  Francit.  A  fine  sweep  of  country, 
dotted  with  numerous  glittering  lakelets  and  farm-houses  and  fringed,  with 
sombre  groves  of  fir,  stretches  away  to  the  N.  W.  The  great  chasm  which 
forms  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  seen  below,  guarded  by  precipitous 
rock-masses,  with  the  remains  of  the  former  batteries.  Fort  Amherst  and 
Cape  Spear  Lighthouses  and  Fresh  Water  Bay.,  with  its  fishermen's  cottages, 
are  seen  to  the  S.  A  bird's-eye-view  is  presented  of  the  harbour,  with  the 
whole  city  lying  along  the  N.  slope  and  crowned  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral.  A  lower  peak  called  Gallows  ffill,  once  the  place  of  public 
executions,  stands  out  prominently.  —  In  176'2  Signal  Hill  was  the  scene 
of  a  brief  but  bloody  struggle.  For  the  third  time  the  French  had  then  got 
possession  of  St.  John's.  Lord  Colville  was  sent  from  Halifax  with  a  squadron 
to  drive  them  out.  Colonel  Amherst  landed  a  force  from  the  fleet  at  Torbay 
and  marched  overland  to  St.  John's.  Up  the  rugged  heights  from  Quidi  Vidi 
(see  below)  the  English  soldiers  charged  to  capture  Signal  Hill,  the  key  to  the 
position.  The  French  fought  desperately,  and  having  a  great  advantage  from 
their  position  succeeded  severnl  times  in  repulsing  their  foes.  At  length  a 
company  of  Highlanders  with  fixed  bayonets  da<;hed  up  the  heights  and 
swept  all  before  them.  Signal  Hill  being  won,  the  French  .=aw  that  alt 
was  lost,  and  their  fleet  crept  oui  of  the  harbour  in  a  fog  and  escaped. 
St.  John's  never  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  —  The  red 
sandstone  which  caps  the  hill  belongs  to  the  Huronian  system  of  rocks, 
corresponding  to  the  English  Pre-Cambrian,  which  is  developed  all  over  the 
peninsula  of  Avalon.  The  hill  itself  is  strewed  with  large  boulders  holding 
jasper  and  other  water-worn  pebbles,  showing  that  they  once  formed  the 
margin  of  an  old  Silurian  sea  and  that  by  foldings  and  various  earth- 
movements  the  sea-bottom  has  become  a  hill  520  feet  above  the  level_  of 
the  water.  Here,  too,  are  seen  striations  on  the  rock-surfaces  showing 
that  at  a  later  period  they  were  under  glacial  action.  Geologists  tell  us 
that  the  whole  island  was  once  in  the  same  condition  in  which  Greenland 
now  is  —  under  a  great  ice-cap  many  hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness. 

2.  Q.DiDi  Vidi.  From  St.  John  the  road  leads  past  the  Penitentiary,  a 
solid  granite  building,  and  the  Hospital  to  (3M.)  duidi  "Vidi  Lake,  72  M. 
in  length,  on  which  an  annual  regatta  is  held.  The  village  of 'Quidi  Vidi 
is  a  typical  and  most  attractive  fishing-village ,  where  can  be  seen  in 
perfection  the  stages,  at  which  the  fishermen  land  their  fish,  and  the 
•flakes'  on  which  the' cod  are  dried.  During  the  fishing-season  the  visitor 
should  time  his  arrival  at  the  village  for  about  5  p.m.,  when  the  boat- 
loads of  fish  come  in  and  the  whole  process  of  'splitting,  'heading',  and 
'salting'  can  be  seen.  The  picturesque  small  harbour,  connected  with  the 
ocean  by  a  narrow  gut,  only  deep  enough  for  fishing-boats,  is  surrounded 
by  steep  red  cliffs.  The  insular  peculiarities  of  the  fisherfolk  and  their 
linguistic  oddities  will  be  an  interesting  study  to  visitors. 

3.  Logy  Bay  and  Torbat.  The  road  (mail  waggon)  runs  to  the  N.  to 
\'.l  M.)  Virginia  Water,  a  pretty  little  lake  embosomed  in  woods.    At  (4  M.) 
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Logy  Bay  aud  (.6  M.j  Outer  aiid  Middh  Covet  lue  coiist  sieuery  is  remark- 
able. The  thriving  village  of  Torhay  (-Sea  Viev:^  $  2;  1600  inhab  ),  a  si-Himer 
Ttsort  fc  31.  from  St.  Jthn'-.  is  cue  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  on 
the  coast,  with  a  handsome  E on. an  Caiholic  church,  a  convent,  and  a  large 
public  hall.  This  >".  coast  ia  charai-terized  by  the  massive  grai.deur  of  its 
perpendicular  cliifs.  often  scuiytured  into  forms  of  stern  beauty, 

4.  Poktcgal  Cove.  9  M.  The  road  (mi.iI  waggon)  winds  towards  the  X.. 
along  the  shore  of  Windsor  Lake,  whicn  supplies  the  city  with  water,  an  1 
then  through  a  little  valley  of  rare  beauty.  At  the  end  of  the  valley  the  bright 
waters  of  Conception  Bay  (p,  12ij  come  into  view.  On  the  S.  shore  of  the 
bay  lies  the  hshing-village  of  'Portugal  Cove  (1000  inhab.),  perched  amid 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  a  little  waterfall  tumbling  over  the  ciifi's  into  the 
sea.  Cortereal  discovered  this  bay  in  1501  and  named  the  roadstead  after 
his  country.  Steamer  to  (4  M.)  Bell  Island  tCostigan,  $  2),  on  the  island 
.jf  that  name  (see  p.  121).  The  return  to  St.  Johns  may  be  made  vii  -S.'. 
Philip'' s  (Broad  Cove)  and  the  Thorium  Road  (a  charming  drive).  —  Good 
trout-fishing  may  be  obtained  in  ponds  along  all  of  the  above  routes. 

b.  From  St.  Jokn's  to  Trepassey.    Cape  Eace. 

108  M.  Bkaslh  Eailwat  of  the  Resd  yEWFocsDLAND  Co.  (see  p.  12u) 
in  51/4  hrs.  (fare  S  2.75).  The  utilization  of  this  line,  in  connection  with 
a  line  of  steamers,  as  a  >horter  mail  route  from  St.  John's  to  Canada  and 
the  United  States  has  long  been  cuntcmplatei^. 

There  is  also  a  fairly  gool  Road  to  (64  3[.)  Cape  Race,  with  cbaimin;. 
views,  practicable  also  for  n;otor-c;.rs,  afiording  a  delightful  drive  (horse- 
carriage  in  I- a.  2i  hrs.;  fare  about  $  2  a  day).  As  the  hotel-accommodation 
is  very  primitive  ,  drivers  had  better  start  with  a  well-filled  luncheon 
basket,  —  The  -Barrens'  along  this  route  are  famous  for  their  -partridge' 
(^willow-grouse)  shooting  (see  p.  109). 

St.  John's,  see  p.  110.  The  railway  runs  to  the  S..  parallel  to 
the  above-mentioned  road. 

8  M.  Petty  Harbour,  a  charming  village  with  ea.  1000  inhab., 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  deep  ravine  through  which  flows  a  clear 
stream  inio  the  snug  little  harbour,  fringed  with  lish-fiakes  and  shut 
in  by  towering  precipice.^.  The  electric  power-house  of  the  Reid 
Newfoundland  Co.,  for  lighting  St.  John's  and  running  its  street- 
railway,  is  stationed  here. 

About  S'/a  M,  to  the  S,  of  Petty  Harbour  is  '77(8  gpovf  —  a  funnel- 
shaped  opening  from  above  into  a  cavern  which  the  sea  has  scooped 
out.  In  stormy  weather,  the  sea,  rushing  into  the  cavern,  hurls  the 
spray  and  foam  aloft  through  the  opening,  presenting  a  curious  sight, 
visible  at  times  for  miles  around. 

Beyond  Petty  Harbour  the  line  runs  parallel  to  the  so-called 
'Straight  Shore  ofAvalon'  to  (20  M.)  Bay  Bulls  (Fern,  $  2),  a  pict- 
uresque village  and  seaside  resort  surrounding  a  protected  harbour. 
('25  M,}  Mobile,  and  (^47  M,)  Cape  Brcyle  (steamer,  see  R.  26  e). 
55  M.  Caylin  Bay. 

At  [pQ  M.)  Ferry  land,  a  little  town  with  (1911)  478  inhab.,  Sir 
George  Caliert,  afterwards  Lord  Baltimore,  in  1624  built  a  fort  and 
a  tine  mansion  in  which  he  resided  for  two  years  with  his  family. 
Here,  too,  Sir  David  Kirke  fp.  106}  took  up  his  residence  in  1638, 
armed  with  the  powers  of  a  Count  Palatine  over  the  whole  island. 
Ferryland  is  called  at  by  the  steamer  'Portia'  (see  R.  26  c). 

64  M.  Aquaforie;  70  M.  Fcrmeuie.  a  village  of  640  inhab..  with 
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its  deep  and  safe  harbour.  73  M.  Renews  [b-iO  iuhab.;  steamer,  see 
below),  whence  Cape  Race  (see  below)  may  be  visited.  98  M. 
Portugal  Cove;  102  M.  Biscay  Bay. 

106  M.  Tiepasity,  the  teimiuus  of  the  line,  with  800  inhabitants. 

From  Trepassi'V    by   steamer  to  St.  John's  or  Bonne  Baij,  see  R.  26e. 

Cape  Race,  the  S.E.  poiut  of  the  island  (46°40'N.  lat.),  where 
many  a  gallant  ship  has  met  her  doom,  lies  about  10  M.  to  the  S.  of 
Renews,  from  which  it  may  be  reached  by  road,  or  boat.  Round  its 
grim  rocks  swift  conflicting  currents  circle;  dark  fogs  brood  here  in 
summer  for  weeks  together,  so  that  the  navigator  has  to  shape  his 
course  mainly  by  the  soundings.  The  dangers  to  navigation  have  been 
greatly  lessened  by  the  erection  of  a  powerful  fog- whistle  on  the 
Cape;  and  it  is  also  a  Marconi  Wireless  Station.  Its  lighthouse  is 
180  ft.  above  the  sea-level  and  can  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  20  M. 

About  50  M.  to  the  E.  of  Cape  Race  are  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land, famous  for  their  cod-fisheries.  They  are  a  submarine  plateau,  extend- 
ing round  the  S.  and  E.  coasts  of  the  island,  about  600  31.  long  and 
200  M.  wide,  while  the  depth  of  water  upon  them  ranges  from  iO  to  lOJ 
fathoms,  with  an  average  of  40  fathoms.  Marine  life  of  all  kinds  is  abund- 
ant on  the  Banks,  and  cod  and  other  fish  resort  to  them  in  immense 
numbers.  The  vessels  frequenting  the  Grand  Banks  are  known  as  'bankers" 
and  are  larger  and  belter  fitted  out  than  those  of  the  coast-fisheries.  The 
fishermen  on  the  Banks,  who,  it  is  estimated,  number  100,UOO,  are  of  various 
nations  and  ply  their  hard  labours  shrouded  in  dense  fogs  and  in  dangerous 
proximity  to  icebergs  and  passing  steamers.  A  graphic  idea  of  life  on  the 
Biinks  is  given  by  Rudyard  K'pUng  in  his  -Captains  Courageous'  (1897). 

c.  From  St.  John's  to  Bonne  Bay  by  Sea. 

77G  31.  31AII.  Steamer  'Portia'  of  the  Bowring  Brothers  Coastal  Mail 
Service  every  alternate  Frid.,  reaching  Bonne  Bay  in  5  6  days  (fare  $  15, 
return  $  18,  including  stateroom  and  meals).  The  round  trip  takes  about 
10  days,  and  those  who  prefer  may  land  at  one  of  the  intermediate  ports 
and  spend  a  few  days  in  fishing,  sketching,  or  photographing. 

The  steamer  makes  its  first  calls  at  f  33M.)  Cape  Broyle,  (Ai  M.) 
Ferryland(j^.  114),  and  (49  M.)  Renews  (see  above),  the  landing-place 
for  Cape  Race:  it  then  rounds  Cape  Race  (see  above)  and  enters  the 
fine  harbour  of  (91  M.)  Trepassey  (see  above).  Beyond  Cape  Pine  and 
SLShoiVs,  the  scene  of  many  shipwrecks,  we  ascend  St.  Mary's  Bay, 
25  M.  wide  and  35  M.  deep,  the  first  of  the  great  bays  which  indent 
this  coast.   On  its  E.  shore  is  the  village  of  St.  Mary's. 

Leaving  St.  Mary's  Bay,  we  steer  round  Cape  St.  Mary  (see  p.  122) 
and  enter  *Placentia  Bay  (steamer,  see  p.  1"22),  the  largest  bay  of 
Newfoundland,  with  a  length  of  90  M.  and  a  width  (at  its  mouth) 
of  55  M.  It  contains  several  clusters  of  islands,  one  of  which,  Great 
Merasheen,  is  21  M.  long.  The  scenery  of  the  bay  is  very  fine.  After 
touching  at  (204  M.)  Placeniia  (see  p.  122),  the  steamer  crosses  the 
bay  to  the  Peninsula  of  Burin,  calling  at  (^269  M.)  Burin,  a  busy 
and  prosperous  place  (pop.  2783  in  1911),  with  a  picturesque  land- 
locked harbour,  extensive  fisheries,  and  a  trade  with  St.  Pierre 
(p.  130j.  From  Burin  the  steamer  proceeds  to  St.  Lawrence  (800 
uhab.)  and  (304  M.)  Lamulim  (650  inbab.). 
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We  next  round  the  end  of  the  Peninsula  of  Burin,  between 
Placeutia  Bay  and  Fortune  Bay.  To  the  left,  as  we  approach  the 
entrance  of  the  latter,  lie  the  Frenoh  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon  (see  R.  27).  —  Fortune  Bay,  65  M.  long  and  35  M.  wide, 
is  noted  for  its  extensive  herring-fishery  and  is  much  frequented  by 
American  fishing-vessels.  It  was  the  centre  of  the  bait-carrying  traffic 
with  St.  Pierre.  The  ports  called  at  within  the  bay  are  (326  M.) 
Fortune  (950  inhab.;  terminus  of  a  projected  branch-railway  from 
Xorthern  Bight,  p.  122).  Grand  Bank  (330  M. :  1400  inhab.),  Belk- 
oram  (355  M.).  St.  Jacques  (359  M.),  and  (377  M.j  Harbour  Breton 
(654  inhab.).  The  fishery  establishment  of  Job  Bros.,  of  St.  Johns, 
at  Harbour  Breton  is  one  of  the  best  in  Newfoundland,  and  will 
repay  a  visit. 

The  steamer  '^Susu^  of  tbe  Newfoundland  Produce  Co.  ('Crosbie  Line') 
leaves  BeUeoram  every  TLurs.,  on  ihe  arrival  of  the  'Glencoe'  (see  p.  Il9j 
from  Placentia,  makes  the  circuit  of  Fortune  Bay.  and  pails  a<5  far  W.  as 
Baie  d'Espoir  (?ee  helowi. 

A  little  farther  to  the  Y\\  the  steamer  enters  (407  M.)  *Hennitage 
Cove  and  ^Baie  d^Espoir  (corrupted  into  Bay  Despair},  the  scenery  of 
which  is  pronounced  by  many  travellers  the  finest  in  the  island. 

From  this  point  to  Cape  Ray  extends  a  straight  line  ot  coast, 
150  M.  in  lengtli,  indented  by  numerous  small  inlets  and  fringed 
with  islands.  Among  the  latter  are  the  Penguin  Islands  (seen  to  the 
left)  and  the  Burgee  Islands,  from  the  largest  of  which  Capt.  Cook 
observed  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  1765.  —  480  M.  Burgeo,  a  village 
with  ca.  1000  inhab.,  on  one  of  the  Burgeo  Islands,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  places  on  the  S.  coast. 

In  few  places  can  be  seen  more  rumantic  villages  than  Burin.  Harhour 
Breton.  Burgeo,  and  Eo?e  Blan:he  i  see  below).  The  effect  of  the  pond-like 
harbours,  surrounded  by  rugged  hills,  is  enhanced  by  the  haphazard  way 
in  which  the  houses  are  dotted  down  among  the  rocks,  wherever  a  foot- 
hold can  be  obtained.  The  whole  coast  is  a  parailise  for  artists,  but  the 
accommodation  for  t-urists  i=  very  indifferent. 

510  M.  La  PoiLe  Ties  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  chief  inlets  of  this 
coast.  Excellent  salmon  fishing  is  to  be  had  in  the  vicinity.  — 
525  M.  Rose  Blanche  is  a  highly  picturesque  little  village  on  another 
small  bay. 

543  M.  Port-aux-Basques  (Sea  View.  $  2^  a)-,  ^itb  (1911)  877 
inhab.  (including  Channel')  ,  has  a  safe  and  picturesque  harbour, 
open  all  the  year  round,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance  as 
the  terminus  of  the  transinsular  railway  (see  R.  26  f). 

Steamer  to  Xorlh  Sydney.  >ee  p-  103:  to  Placentia  bv  the  'Glencoe'.  sec 
p.  119. 

Rounding  Cape  Ray  (lighthouse),  the  S.W.  point  of  Newfound- 
land (see  p.  103  I,  the  steamer  now  turns  to  the  N.  and  passes  along 
what  is  popularly  known  as  the  French.  Shore  (oomp.  p.  108).  Oppo- 
site Cape  Ray,  across  Cabot  Strait,  60  M.  wide,  is  Cape  North  (comp. 
p.  118),  on  the  Cape  Breton  shore,  the  two  capes  guarding  the  en- 
trance of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.   From  Cape  Ray  to  Cape  Anguille 
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the  coast  is  siugularly  rugged  and  inhospitable  in  appearance.  Tlie 
iireat  and  Little  Codroy  Rivers  (see  p.  125)  enter  the  sea  between 
these  two  points,  after  llowiiig  through  a  fertile  valley  40  M.  in 
length.  The  coast  is  backed  here  by  the  Long  Range  (^p.  104), 
extending  with  interruptions  nearly  to  the  N.  extremity  of  the  island. 

The  fine  *Bay  St.  George  (11,862  inhab.  in  1911;  p.  125)  is 
now  entered.  Its  fertile  shores  are  rich  in  minerals,  coal-beds  (comp. 
p.  104),  andforests.  and  in  good  farminglandnotyetmuoh  developed. 
The  steamer  calls  at  (629  M.)  St.  (ieorge^s  (p.  125)  and  then  rounds 
the  peninsula  of  Port-au-Port^  noted  for  its  lead  deposits.  It  is  a 
paradise  for  geologists,  who  have  chiselled  from  its  rocks  some  of 
the  most  gigantir  cephalopoda  in  existence.  Petroleum  has  been 
discovered  here,  as  well  as  farther  up  the  W.  coast,  and  there  are 
indications  that  it  extends  over  a  wide  area,  but  as  yet  little  boring 
has  been  done. 

The  steamer  'Active''  leaves  St.  George's  every  Mon.,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
train  t'rum  St.  John's,  for  Por^-aw-i/'or^  (various  intermediate  landiag-place?). 

The  (726  M.)  *Bay  of  Islands  (1048  inhab.;  Hotel;  comp. 
p.  125),  with  its  magiiiiiceiit  scenery,  amidst  which  rise  the  Blomidon 
Mis.  (^2036  ft. ;  p.  104),  now  opens  to  the  right.  It?  three  arms 
run  20  M.  inland,  one  of  them  receiving  the  *H umber  Elver  (comp. 
p.  124),  the  third-largest  river  in  the  island  (80  M. ),  which  is  navig- 
able for  small  craft  some  30  M.  upwards.  As  its  name  indicates,  the 
bay  has  numerous  islands. 

77G  M.  *BonneBay  (1137  inhab.;  Hotel;  comp.  p.  120),  the 
terminus  of  our  voyage,  lies  about  40  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  and  its  scenery  is  considered  by  some  even  finer.  It  has 
two  long  arms  communicating  with  lakes  at  some  distance  from 
the  coast  by  means  of  their  respective  rivers. 

From  Bonne  Bay  Battle  Harbour  may  be  reached  by  steamer  (see 
p.  120),  and  by  taking  the  steamer  'Prospero"  (see  R.  26  d)  thence  to  St.  John's 
we  may  complete  the  circumnavigation  of  the  island.  —  A  branch-rail- 
way is  under  construction  between  Bonne  Bay  and  Deer  Lake  (p.  124), 

d.  From  St.  John's  to  Battle  Harbour  vik  the  E.  Coast. 

490  M.  Steamek  'Prospeko'  of  the  Bowring  Brothers  Coastal  Mail  Ser- 
vice, every  alternate  Wed.,  reaching  Battle  Harbour,  on  the  8  E.  coast  of 
Labrador,  in  5-6  days  (fare  S 15,  return  S  I8V2,  incl.  berth  and  meals |. 
This  trip,  a  popular  tourist  route,  may  be  recommended  to  those  who 
are  fond  of  the  sea  and  not  afraid  of  a  little  rough  weather,  as  the  scenery 
at  many  points  is  iine  and  the  voyage  is  broken  by  many  stoppages  at 
interesting  places. 

After  clearing  St.  Johns  Narroivs  (p.  110),  the  steamer  passes 
Torbay  Head;  Cape  St.  Francis,  with  its  restless  waves  breaking 
upon  the  ^Brandies',  as  the  outlying  rocks  are  called ;  the  mouth  of 
Conception  Bay  (p.  121)  ;  the  grim  cliffs  of  Baccalieu  Island  (recaA- 
llng  the  times  of  the  Basque  fishermen,  comp.  p.  106),  the  resort 
of  myriads  of  sea-fowl  and  rich  in  deposits  of  hematite  iron; 
and  Urates  Point.     After  touching  at  (32  M.)  Bay  de  Verde,   with 
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large  deposits  of  iron  ore,  it  enters  the  great  =^Eay  of  Trinity  (^comp. 
p.  121),  70  M.  in  length.  Having  called  at  (44  M.)  Old  Perlican, 
it  then  crosses  to  (66  M.])  TWn  if  y  (Fishers.  $21/2;  Jenkins' $  2], 
a  splendidly  situated  town  (1604  inhal).),  -which  possesses  one  of 
the  finest  harbours  in  the  island  and  a  whaling- industry. 

Round  the  shores  of  Trinity  Pay  about  S2,0(X)  people  are  clustered, 
nearly  all  of  them  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  Many  of  them  spend  the  sum- 
mer in  Labrador.  The  first  Atlantic  cable  (1853)  was  landed  at  Bay  of  Bulls 
Arm  at  the  head  of  this  bay;  and  the  existing  cables  of  the  Anglo- 
Ameiican  Telegraph  Co.  emerge  from  the  ocean  d,i  Hear Cs  Content  [.^.\.1i)^ 
on  its  E.  shore,  after  traversing  the  great  submarine  plain  of  IoOj  M. 
between  Newfoundland  and  the  coast  of  Ireland. 

Steamer  to  St.  John's,  see  E.  26 g.  —  Kailway  from  Trinity  to  SI oal 
Harbcvr  and  to  BonaristUy  see  p.  122. 

The  ne:&t  call  of  the'steamer  is  made  at  (86  M.)  Cutalina  (1835 
inhab.;  see  p.  126),  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  the  N.  entrance  of 
Trinity  Bay.  —  We  next  reach  Bonavista  Bay  (''oinp.  p.  122^,  having 
around  its  shores  a  population  of  2.^.000.  Much  of  the  land  is  under 
culture.  —  111  M.  Bonavista  {Thomlen^  $  3),  its  principal  town 
(3911  inbab.),  is  a  thriving  place  and  the  terminus  of  a  branch- 
line  from  Shoal  Harbour  I  see  p.  122). 

Some  authorities  hold  that  Eonnvifta  was  CaLofs  'Prima  Vista'  ui 
1497  (comp.  p.  106),  though  there  is  also  strong  evidence  in  favour  of 
Cape  North  (p.  69),  on  Cape  Ereton  Island,  as  his  real  land-fall. 

119  M.  King's  Cove  1  600  inhab.\  133  M.  Salvage.  —  Beyond 
(158  M.)  Greenspond  (1304  inhab.),  situated  on  an  island  with  fine 
fishing-grounds  around  it,  and  (163  M.)  WesUyville  (p.  126)  the 
steamer's  course  is  shaped  for  (222  M.)  Fogo  (1152  inhab.),  a  harbour 
on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  in  Notre  Dame  Bay  (comp.  p.  123). 
Wireless  messages  from  Belle  Isle  (p.  119)  are  received  here  for 
land  transmission.  Steamer  to  Lewisporte,  see  below.  —  We  next 
re.-^ch  (240  M.)  Twillingate  I'Tonlinguet';  Newman's,  $  2),  a  pros- 
perous town  with  3348  inhab.,  also  on  an  island  in  Notre  Dame 
Bay,  and  known  as  the  'capital  of  the  North'. 

Twillingate  also  may  be  reached  from  St.  John's  by  steamers  of  the 
Reid  Newfoundland  Co.  (see  Pv.  26  g),  or  by  the  steamer  'Fogota',  of  the  New- 
foundland Produce  Co.  ('Crosbie  Line),  w'hich  k avfs  St.  John's  every  Tues. 
(fare  $61/2,  inch  berth  and  meals).  This  steamer  calls  at  a  number  of 
small  ports  omitted  by  the  'Prospero".  —  The  steamer  'Clyde'  (see  p.  123) 
of  the  lieid  Newfovndland  Co..  leaving  Letcisporte  (p.  123)  every  Mon.,  touches 
at  Twillingate,  and  returns  to  Lewisporte  via  Fogo  (see  above). 

265  M.  Exploits  (5C0  inhab.),  near  the  mouth  of  the  Exploits 
River  (see-p.  123).  27T  M.  Fcrtime  Harbour,  one  of  the  loveliest  spots 
on  the  coast,  approached  by  a  narrow  winding  channel  beetween 
wooded  hills.  —  303  M.  Filley's  Island  is  noted  for  its  iron-pyrites 
mine,  with  ore  of  tine  quality. —  We  are  now  in  a  mining  region, 
where  successful  operations  are  carried  on  at  (325  M.)  Little  Bay, 
and  (348  M.)  Tilt  Coue  (1370  inhab.),  with  the  most  important 
••opper-mine  in  the  island,  worked  since  1857  (visitors  admitted). 

Proceeding  on  her  N.  route,  the  steamer  now  approaches  an 
important  landmark  :  Cape  St.  John,  the  N.  headland  of  Notre  Dame 
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Uay  and  the  N.E.  boundary  of  the  'French'  Shore  (p.  116).  Here  we 
gliile  along  a  vast  -vNall  of  rock,  400-500  ft.  high  and  6  M.  long,  the 
summits  presenting  every  iTuaginable  shape  into  which  rocks  can 
be  torn  or  sculptured.  We  next  roach  (368  M.)  La  Scie,  (378  M.) 
Bate  Vertf. ,  and  (391  M.)  Coachmm's  Cove^  three  of  the  largest 
towns  on  the  'French'  shore.  To  the  right  are  the  St.  Barbe,  or 
Horse,  Islands.  468  M.  Harhour  Deep  .  a  pictures:iue  little  village 
in  a  land-locked  harbour.  493  M.  Enulee,  at  the  entrance  to  Canada 
Bay  (20  M.  long);  505  M.  Conche,  the  chief  town  in  the  N.  pen- 
insula. —  537  M.  St.  Anthony,  with  its  fine  harbour,  contains  the 
principal  hospital  of  the  Royal  National  Mission  to  Deep  Sea  Fisher- 
men (comp.  p.  126),  and  an  orphanage  and  other  buildings  connected 
witii  the  mission.    The  steamer  usually  stops  for  1-2  hrs. 

b'dlM.Grhfuef.  The  steamer  now  passes  CapeBau'd,  onQuirpon 
Island,  and  crosses  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  (seep.  3). 
'J'he  grim  outline  of  Belle  Isle,  a  barren  and  desolate  island,  9M.  long 
and  3  M.  wide,  with  its  two  lighthouses  and  powerful  fog-signal 
guarding  the  great  ocean  pathway  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  is 
seen  to  the  right. 

Early  mariners  called  Belle  Isle  the  -Isle  of  Demon s\  imagiuiug  that  they 
heard  here  'a  great  clamour  of  men's  voices,  confused  and  inarticulate,  sucli 
as  you  hear  frooi  a  crowd  at  a  fair  or  market-place'.  The  grinding  of  tho 
ice-floes  and  the  crash  of  the  lofty  bergs  during  a  gale  would  be  quit: 
sufficient  to  give  rise  to  the?e  superstitious  fancie?. 

490m.  BAth  Hcrhyur.  the  terminus  of  the  voyage,  seep.  12*3. 

V.  From  St.  John's  to  Battle  Harbour  and  lewisporte  via 
Placentia  and  Bay  of  Islands. 

1350  M.  Eeid  Xewfocndland  CoJirANV  Eail^vay  to  (82  SI,.)  Placentia  in 
5  hrfl.  The  Steamer  'Glencue'  of  the  same  company  leaver  Placentia  every 
Wed.  for  (414  M.)  Pori-onx-Basgues ,  calling  at  intermediate  ports  (3  day?; 
return-steamer  on  Sun.).  From  Port-aux-Basques  to  (143  M.j  Bay  of  Itlands, 
ll.N.Co.  Railway  in  71/2  hrs.  From  Bay  of  Inlands  the  SiEAiiEE  'Home"  or  the 
••Duchess  or  MAKLBOBOCGH'of  the  same  company  leaves  every  Wed.  on  arrival 
of  trains  from  St.  John's  and  Port  aux-Basque;  for  (379  M. 3  Bat'.le  Harbour 
and  (711  M.)  Letc^spor!e  (see  p.  123),  in  6  days.  The  return-iteamer  is  due  at 
Bay  of  Islands  on  Tues.  night.  From  Lewisporte  to  (2.55  31.)  iS^  John's, 
R.K.Co.  Railway  in  I2V2  hrs.  The  round  trip  takes  about  12-13  days,  if 
continuous  (Ihrongh-fare.    $  41.75,  incl.  terth  and  meals  on  the  steamers) 

By  this,  the  so-called  Western  Route,  steamer  connection  may  he  mad" 
at  Battle  Harbour  either  for  the  coast  of  I.ahrad:>r  or  returning  down  the 
E.  coast  to  St.  John's  (see  R.  26  g),  thus  completing  the  round  of  the  island 
The  round  trip  in  this  case  takes  about  13  days,  if  continuous  (return-fare 
•S  36.40).  Those  who  wish  to  shorten  tie  sea  voyage  may  proceed  from 
St.  Johns  to  (403  M.)  Bay  of  Islands  by  rail  (if.  N.  Co.  Raihcav  in  20  hr.-s.) 
and  thence  to  Battle  Harbour  and  beyond  as  above  (through-fare,  returning 
by  steamer  $27;  via  Lewisporte  $  33.50).  — At  Battle  Harbour  connection 
is  also  made  with  the  steamer  'Prosper  V  (see  R.  26  d)  for  St.  John''s. 

From  St.  John's  to  (62  M.)  Placentia  Junction  and  (82  M.)  Pla- 
centia, seeK.  26  f;  thence  by  steamer  to  (414  M.)  Port-aux-Basques 
seeR.  26c;  thence  by  railway  to  (148  M.)  Bay  of  hhinds  seeR.  26  f. 

After  leavingBay  of  Islands  (or  x?iX\iQi Humbermouth)  the  steamer 
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calls  at(3M.)C^t^^"*y(p- 1*^)  and  thence  follows  the  beautiful  course 
of  the  Eumher  Riier  to  the  Bau  of  Idands.  At  (21  M.)  York  Harbour 
It  turns  to  the  N..  touches  at  (27  M.)  Lark  Harbour  and  (54  M.)  Trout 
River,  and  reaches  (67  M.)  Bonne  Bay  (p.  117). 

Beyond  Bonne  Bay  the  steamer  steers  N.  N.  E.,  'with  the  Lon<i 
Range  Mis.  (see  p.  117)  in  sight  some  10  M.  from  the  coast.  147  M. 
Port  Saunders,  in  Ingcrnachoix  Bay,  is  of  interest  to  sportsmen. 
Near  it  is  (152  M.l  Hawk\<  Harbour.  Tvith  the  large  private  cabin  of 
Mr.  Pratt  of  New  York  ('The  Firs').  —  Above  Ingcrnachoix  Bay  calls 
are  made  at  (179  M.)  Bartletfs  Harbour,  (197  M.)  Brig  Bay,  (206  M.) 
Current  Island,  and  (215  M.)  Flower  i  Cove,  on  the  Newfoundland 
coast.  The  steamer  then  crosses  t\\Q  Straiti  of  Belle  hie  (p.  119) 
to  (254  M.)  Salmon  Bay  and  (257  M.)  Bonne  Esperance  (Whiteley's 
Hotel;  p.  183)  retracing  its  course  to  the  E.  to  (271  M.)  Isle  au  Bois 
and  (272  M.)  Blanc  Sablon.  on  the  mainland,  at  the  boundary 
between  Quebec  (p.  157)  and  Newfoundland  Labrador. 

Sailing  to  the  N.E.  through  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  with  their 
succession  of  maritime  pictures,  the  steamer  touches  at  (277  M.) 
Bradore  and  (282  M.)  Forteau,  tlie  latter  possessing  a  cottage-hos- 
pital of  the  Grenfell  mission  (p.  126).  At  Pointe  Amour,  where  are 
a  lighthouse  and  wireless  station,  ihe  Newfoundland  coast  can  be 
made  out  across  the  Straits  in  clear  weather.  292  M.  Lance  au 
Loup;  299  M.  West  St.  Modeste ;  313  M.  Red  Bay.  with  a  post  of 
Rc'veillon  Freres,  the  Paris  fur-trading  rivals  of  the  Hudsons  Bay 
Co. ;  343  M.  Henley  ;  345  M.  Chateau,  the  terminus  of  a  land-telegraph 
from  Quebec:  361 M.  Chimney  Tickle r .  369 M.  Cape  St. Charles,  v>'it\\ 
a  line  deep-water  harbour  set  among  precipitous  hills,  is  the  proposed 
ocean  terminus  of  a  much-discussed  railway-line  from  Quebec  and 
steamship  line  from  Ireland.  —  379  M.  Battle  Harbour,  see  p.  126. 

From  Battle  Harbour  to  (604  M.)  Exploits  (p.  118)  the  steamer 
follows  the  same  course  as  the  Trospero"  (see  R.  26 d). 

711  M.  LeAcisporte,  the  terminus  of  the  voyage,  see  p.  123. 

f.  From  St.  John's  to  Poit-aux-Basques. 
Harbour  Grace.  Bonavista.  Placentia. 
546  JI.  Reid  Xewfocndland  Compaxt  Eajlw  at  in  28  hrs.  (fares  S  14, 
S  S?  return-fares  §25,  $14;  sleeper  $3).  —  This  narrow-gauge  railway, 
forming  the  trunk  line  of  Newfoundland,  was  completed  and  opened  for 
traffic  in  1888.  It  opens  up  some  of  the  most  important  farmiu^',  lumbering, 
and  mining  districts  nf  the  island,  and  forms  the  final  link  in  the  main 
travel-route  between  Newfoundland  t.nd  the  American  Continent.  Its  W. 
terminus,  Port-aux-Basques,  is  connected  with  the  Canadian  railway  system 
at  (00  M.)  North  Sydney  (p.  68)  by  the  steamers  mentioned  at  p.  103. 

St.  John's,  see  p.  110.  The  railway-station  is  at  the  W.  end  of 
the  city.   The  train  runs  at  first  towards  theW.  and  soon  reaches  the 


t  Tickle   is   a   local    name  for  a  narrow   channel,    used   in  Labrador, 
Newfoundland  (comp.  Tickle  Harbour,  p.  122),  and  North  "New  Brunswick. 
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shore  of  *Conception  Bay,  which  it  skirts  towards  the  S.W.  (^♦Views 
to  the  right).  A  remarkable  deposit  of  brown  hematite  iron-ore, 
containing  about  50  per  cent  of  iron,  is  found  on  Bell  Island  (6M. 
long;  seep.  114),  in  this  bay,  and  is  now  being  shipped  at  the  rate  of 
1,000,000  tons  annually  to  supply  the  Dominion  Iron  ^'  Steel  Co. 
(oomp.  p.  68)  and  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  ^  Coal  Co.  (see  pp.  6<),  69). 
The  mines,  which  extend  over  1  M.  under  the  sea,  are  well  worth 
a  visit.  The  island  may  be  reached  by  steamer  from  Kelliijrexcs  (see 
below)  or  Portugal  Cove  (p.  114).  —  17  M.  Topsail,  a  pretty  village 
with  comfortable  boarding-houses,  is  a  favourite  summer  and  bathing 
resort.  —  16  M.  Manuels.,  with  a  fine  beach,  is  likewise  a  popular 
holiday-resort.  A  deposit  of  talc  has  been  opened  in  the  vicinity 
(aerial  tramway).  —  QO  M.  Kelliyrews  is  another  favourite  place 
of  outing  for  the  people  of  St.  John's ;  daily  steamer  to  Belt  Island 
(see  above).  24  M.  Seal  Cove.  —  31  M.  Holyrood  (hotel),  at  the 
head  of  the  bay,  presents  some  striking  scenery,  especially  in  the 
sea-arms. 

The  line  now  runs  inland.  87  M.  Avondale.  —  4'2  M.  Brigin^ 
Junction. 

Fbom  Brigus  Junction  ToHAKiioti:  Gkace  ani»  Carboneak,  39  M.,  rail- 
way in  2  lirs.  (from  St.  Johns  in  41/2  hrs.;  tlirougk-fare  $2.45).  The  linp 
runs  towards  the  N.  —  11  M.  Brigus  fHotel).  a  little  seaport,  with  (1911 1 
1034  inhab.,  and  a  good  ..-entre  for  fishing;  17  31.  Claris  Beach;  23  M. 
Bar/ Roberts;  24  M.  Spaniard's  Bay^  with  a  picturesque  gorge  (*.4M.  long); 
27  M.  Tiltoii  (fee  below)  —  33  M.  Harbour  Grace  {Cochrane  Ho..,  S  3  :  DonneU;> 
Hall),  the  second  town  of  the  island,  with  (1911)  4279  inhab.  and  an  excellent 
harbour  (ca.  4  M.  long),. is  a  clean,  well-built  little  place,  finely  situated  on 
the  W.  shore  of  Conception  Bay.  It  carries  on  a  large  trade.  The  handsome 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  destroyed  by  fire  some  years  ago,  has  been  rebuilt. 
A  pleasant  drive  may  be  made  from  Harbour  Grace  or  Carbonear  to  (11-18  M.) 
Heart's  Content  (see  belo^w).  Steamer  from  Harbour  Grace  to  SL  John's,  see 
i;.26g.  —  89  M.  Caxhone&T  (Eofd) .  a  thriving  town  (3540  inhab.)  which 
carries  on  a  large  fish-trade  with  Labrador.  From  Carbonear  the  line  runs  on 
to  Grates  Cove,  near  Grates  Point  (p.  117).    Steamer  to  St.  John's,  see  R.  26 g. 

From  Caebonkae  to  Claeenville,  148  M.  (fare  §3.85).  The  steamer 
'Ethie'  of  the  Reid  ^Newfoundland  Co.  connects  at  Carbonear  every  Tues. 
and  Sat.  with  trains  from  St.  John's  and  run?  to  ports  in  Trinity  Bay. 
On  its  return-trip  from  Clarenville  the  steamer  crosses  Trinity  Bay  to  Heart" < 
Content  (see  belowj.  —  The  steamer  first  calls  at  (13  M.)  Western  Bo>/ 
(960  inhab.)  and  (25  M.)  Bay  de  Verde  (p.  117)  in  Conception  Bay,  and  then 
crosses  the  mouth  of  Trinity  Bay  to  (55  M.)  Catalina  (p.  US).  Here  it  turns 
to  the  S.  and  steers  alonz  the  W.  coast  of  Trinitv  Bav  to  (76  M.)  Trinity 
(see  p.  US),  Bonaventure  (86  31.).  Briiish  Harbour  (93  M.'),  and  (10^31.)  Bri- 
tannia Cove,  with  noted  slate-quarries.  It  then  steers  through  ^//ji^A  Sound, 
to  the  N.  of  Random  Island.  130  M.  Fo.x  Harbour:  136  31.  Hickman's  Harbour. 
148  M.  Clarenville  lies  on  the  railway  (see  p.  122),  opposite  the  W.  side 
of  Random  Island. 

55  M.  Whitbourne  (hotel)  is  the  junction  for  the  branch-line  to 
Heart's  Content  (see  below). 

This  line  passes  (9  M.)  Brood  Cove  and  connects  with  the  branch-line 
to  Harbour  Grace  and  Carlioneav  mentioned  above  at  (22  M.)  Tiltop.  — 
Heart's  Content  (lUi?  inhal).),  which  lies  on  the  E.  shore  of  Trinity  Bay 
(p.  118),  is  now  world-famous  as  the  W.  terminus  of  the  Anglo-American 
Co.'s  cables.    Upwards  of  4000  message.'^^  are  handled  daily. 
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At  (B2  M.)  Placentia  Junction  diverges  the  branch-line  to  (20  M.J 
Placentia  [through-fare  from  St.  John's  $1^2^. 

This  line  runs  to  the  S.W.  past  (12  M.)  nUe  Marie,  a  good  fishing-centre. 

Placentia  {Phippavd't,  S  2V4-,  Gavfg,  S  2),  a  quaint^ little  town  -svith  1327 
inhab..  on  the  bav  of  it?  own  name  (comp.  p.  115).  was  fonnded  and 
fortified  by  tha  French  in  1660  and  held  by  them  till  1713  (comp.  p.  107). 
It  15  a  snmm=rresort  on  a  sbingly  beach,  surrounded  by  exquisite  scenery, 
especially  along  the  arms  of  the  sea,  one  of  which  runs  10  M.  inlanfl.  In  July 
they  abound  in  sea-troiat  of  the  finest  quality.  The  remains  of  the  Oldelt 
Protestant  Chwch  (Ch.  of  England)  in  the  island  are  here,  occupying  the 
site  of  an  old  French  monastery,  but  they  are  in  a  most  dilapidated  con- 
dition. It  contains  a  handsome  silver  communion-service  presented  to  it 
by  "William  IV..  who  visited  Placentia  when  a  midshipman  (1737).  On 
one  of  its  old  Tonils'ones  is  an  inscription  in  the  Basque  language,  tae 
Basques  having  been  among  the  earliest  fishermen  on  the  coast  (comp. 
p.  106).  —  The  old  Court  House  is  close  to  the  church.  Other  objects  of 
interest  are  Cmtlt  Bill,  with  remains  of  the  French  fortifications;  Point  Vetde 
(3  M.),  near  which  .«nipe  and  plover  (see  p.  10'}  abound;  and  Lily  While 
Pond  (5  31.).  famous  for  its  tr'iut.  —  The  region  extending  S.  of  Placentii 
tii  Cape  >St.  Mary  (p.  115),  known  as  the  'Shore'",  is  noted  for  its  grouse- 
.•^hootiug  (comp.  p.  109). 

Placentia  Bay.  The  steamer  'Argyle*  of  the  Pteid  IJewfoundland  Co. 
plies  on  Placentia  Bay.  leaving  Placentia  every  Thurs.  on  the  arrival  of 
the  train  f  oni  St.  .John's,  for  all  points  on  the  inner  bay.  and  every 
alternate  3I'.n.,  on  the  arrival  of  the  train,  for  all  points  on  the  outer  bay 
(fare  $T). 

The  steamer  'Portia'  (p.  115)  leaves  Placentia  every  Sat.  and  the  'Glen- 
ooe'  (p.  119)  every  Wed.  for  Port-aux-Baiques  (p.  116). 

Beyond  Placentia  Junction  the  train  runs  through  a  wild,  rugged 
district,  traversing  the  narro'w  isthmus  that  connects  the  peninsula 
of  Avalon  with  the  main  body  of  the  island.  80  M.  Tickle  Hath  our 
(comp.  foot-note  at  p.  120);  88  M.  Rantem;  91  M.  La  Manche; 
99  M.  Ari^old's  Cove;  103  M.  Come-hy-Chance,  with  trout-fishing; 
1 IG  M.  Northern  Bight,  the  junction  for  a  projected  branch-line  to 
Fortune  (p.  116);  131  M.  Clarenville  (steamer  to  Heart's  Content 
and  Carbonear,  see  p.  121).  133  M.  Shoal  Harlour  is  the  junction 
for  the  branch-line  to  Bonavisla  (see  below). 

This  picturesque  line  (ca.  SO  M.)  traverses  the  Bonacista  Penintula.  Afier 
passing  several  le-^s  important  stati  ms  we  rcich,  about  midway,  Trinity 
(see  p.  118),  on  the  bay  of  this  name.  —  Bonavista,  the  terminus  of  the 
line,  see  p.  118 

144  M.  Thorhum  Lake.  —  At  (151  M.)  Port  Blmdford  (hotels), 
where  good  sea-bathing  and  salmon  and  trout  fishing  may  be  ob- 
tained, the  scenery  improves. 

The  steamer  'Dundee'  of  the  Keid  >'ewfoundland  Co.  connects  at  Port 
Rlandford  with  trains  from  St.  John's  and  Port-aux-Ba.s-iues  every  Mon.  and 
Frid.  and  makes  a  complete  circuit  of  the  beautiful  Bonavista  Bay  (comp. 
P  11^).  caUins  at  38  port-,  and  taking  about  8  davs  for  the  trip  (through 
fare  $6.20). 

165  M.  Terra  Nova  (Hotel),  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  is 
one  of  the  best  hunting-resorts  in  Newfoundland,  while  the  Terra 
Nova  Biier  is  noted  for  its  salmon  (touring  parties  must  take  their 
own  outfits  with  them).  181  M.  Alexander  Bay.  —  At  (190  M.  i 
Qarribo  (Hotel),  the  centre  of  another  good  hunting -district,   wt- 
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cross  the  fine  river  of  that  name  by  a  steel  bridge.  The  river  con- 
tains excellent  trout,  while  Xafc«  Gambo  is  famous  for  its  land-locked 
salmon.  —  204  M.  Benton.  —  At  (231  M.)  Glenvood  we  cross  the 
Gander  River,  the  largest  but  one  in  the  isiaTid(lOO  M.).  To  the  S. 
lies  Gandtr  Lake,  a  line  sheet  of  water  33  M.  long,  surrounded  by 
dense  forests,  in  which  much  lumbering  is  done.  —  From  (245  M.j 
Notre  Dame  Junction  a  branch -line  runs  to  the  N.  to  (10  M.) 
Le,wisporte  (350  inhab.;  Hotel). 

-At  Lewi'^porte  the  train  connects  with  the  steamer  'Clyde'  of  the  Eei.l 
Newfoundland  Co.  for  the  trip  t<  und  Notre  Dame  Bay  (comp.  p.  118). 
The  stt-amer  leavt-s  every  M'  n.  for  the  S.  side,  returning  every  Wed.;  and 
leaves  eveiy  Frid  for  the  1^.  side,  returning  every  ."^unday.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  trips  in  Newioumland.  The  steau  er  -winds  in  and 
out  among  the  hundieds  of  islai.ds  that  fill  ihe  bay,  aflording  a  fine  pano- 
rama of  picturesque  fishing-villoge.-  and  majestic  coastal  scenery.  There  are 
numerous  points  of  call.  —  At  Lewi.'^porte  connection  is  made  also  with 
the  steaoiers  'Home'  and  'Duchess  of  Marlborough'  fur  Battle  Harbour  and 
Bay  ot  Islands  (see  p.  Il9,). 

254  M.  Norrii  Arm  (hotel),  on  the  Exploits  River,  the  longest  in 
the  island  (2U0  M.)  and  famous  for  its  salmon,  has  a  large  lumber- 
mill.  The  line  now  follows  the  valley  of  this  river,  which  contains 
much  useful  timber  and  large  tracts  of  good  arable  land.  The 
scenery  is  attractive,  and  beautiful  wild-flowers  flank  the  railway.  — 
268  M.  Bishop's  Falls  (hotel),  with  a  large  pulp  and  paper  mill 
owned  by  the  Albert  Reed  Co.  of  London.  —  2i"6  M.  Grand  Falls 
(Cabot,  $  2)  where  a  modern  to  wn  (about  2500  inhab.)  has  been  esta- 
blished oving  to  the  enterprise  of  the  extensive  pulp  and  paper 
mills  of  the  Anglo- 'Sew foundland  Development  Co.  ("A.  N.  D.  Co.'), 
controlled  and  operated  by  Lord  Northcliffe,  the  well-known  Lou- 
don newspaper  owner. 

The  Comi  any  holds  a  large  tract  of  3300  sq.  M.  (about  half  the  size 
of  "Wales)  of  the  best  timber-Jand  in  the  islwnd  (for  tourists'  permit,  see 
p.  109),  and  its  establishment  represents  an  investment  of  $  6  000,<00. 
A  private  railway  is  run  to  (30  M.)  Botwood,  on  the  Exploits  River,  where 
shitment  is  made  for  England  (see  below).  The  power  for  manufacturing 
is  led  by  two  steel-tubes,  each  235'2  ft.  long  and  Itj  ft.  in  diiimeter,  from 
the  Exploits  Eiver  which  here  has  been  transformed  into  a  vast  storage- 
lake  by  means  of  a  dam,  1529  ft.  long  and  26  ft.  high  and  meusuring  26  ft. 
at  the  bottom.  About  50,0<  0  tree-trunks  are  daily  consumed  by  the  mills, 
and  the  maximum  daily  output  is  120  tons  of  paper,  300  tons  of  mecha- 
nical pulp,  and  35  tons  of  sulphite  pulp.  Part  ol  the  pulp  is  exported 
to  the  Imperial  Paper  Mills  at  Gravesend,  also  founded  by  Lord  Northcliffe. 

283  M.  Rushy  Pond;  295  M.   Badger  Brook.  ' 

From  Badger  Brook  one  of  the  best  Camoe  Teips  in  the  island  (ca.  5  day  s : 
several  portages),  oflering  good  sport  to  the  hunter  and  fisherman,  niay 
be  made  through  the  picturesque  S.W.  part  of  the  island  to  Bay  St.  George 
(p.  117).  Ascending  the  Exploits  River  (see  above),  vith  the  Grand  Falls 
and  several  rapids,  we  reach  Red  Indian  Lake  (67  sq.  M.),  37  M.  lung,  with 
an  average  width  of  2M.  Hence  aside-arm  of  the  river  takes  us  through 
Puddle  and  Stag  Lakes  from  which  the  St.  George  River  leads  to  the  bay 
of  that  name. 

From  (310  M.)  Millertown  Junction  a  branch-railway  mns  to 
(19  M.)  Millertown,  the  centre  of  the  logging  operations  of  the  A. 
N.  D.  Co.  (see  above),  which  here  also  has  some  small  mills.  316  M. 
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St.  Patrick's  Brook  is  a  famous  hunting-resort.  321  M.  West  Broob,\ 
The  train  now  leaves  the  Exploits  River  Yalley.  —  At  (333  M.] 
Gajf  Topsail  (1730  ft.)  we  reach  the  highest  point  of  the  line,  oi 
the  watershed  between  the  Exploits  and  Grand  Lake.  The  so-callec 
Topsails"  are  three  singular  granitic  eminences  springing  from  the 
level  plateau.  Granite  boulders  strew  the  ground  ,  and  granite- 
quarries  are  worked  here.  —  The  train  now  follows  Kitty's  Brool 
and  soon  enters  the  spacious  and  fertile  ^Eumber  Valley  (cornp.^ 
p.  117),  with  scenery  perhaps  unrivalled  in  the  island.  At  places 
the  river  is  lined  by  cliffs  of  marble  and  limestone,  several  hundred 
feet  high.  For  the  next  100  M.  or  so  scarcely  a  honse  is  seen  from 
the  train.  Indeed  this  paucity  of  houses  is  characteristic  of  most  of 
the  line,  the  explanation  being  that  the  settlements  of  Newfoundland 
are  nearly  all  oir  the  coast  and  that  the  railway  has  been  built ,  not 
tu  meet  the  wants  of  a  settled  population,  but  to  open  up  the 
interior  of  the  island  for  industrial  enterprise. 

357  xM.  Hovley.  midway  on  a  reservation  where  the  caribou,  in 
migrating,  cross  the  railway,  going  S.  in  Sept.  and  N.  in  May. 

364  M.  Grand  Lake  Station,  a  coal-mining  point,  lies  on  *Graud 
Lake,  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  the  largest  lake  in  the  island  (200  sq.  M.), 
being  56  M.  long  and  5-6  M.  wide,  with  an  island,  22  M.  long,  in 
its  centre.  There  is  a  good  sportsman's  hotel  here  (motor-boats  on 
hire).  Numerous  cascades  descend  into  the  lake  from  the  densely- 
wooded  shores  and  from  the  island.  Deer  abound  in  the  plateaux 
overlooking  the  lake  and  in  the  neighbouring  White  Hill  Plains.  — 
375  M.  Deer  Lake,  on  the  lake  of  that  name,  has  a  pulp  and  paper 
mill.   A  branch-line  is  now  being  constructed  to  Bonne  Bay  (p.  UT  ). 

At  Deer  Lake  sportsmea  leave  tlie  train  for  fishing  and  hunting  on  tiie 
upper  Humber  Eiver.  the  entrance  to  which  can  be  seen  on  the  opposiie 
-side  of  the  lake.  The  first  pool  sought  and  easily  reached  by  boat  with 
a  couple  of  portages  is  that  below  the  (2U  31.)  Grand  Falls.  Farther  up 
the  W.  arm  of  the  river  and  via  Aldery  and  Birchy  Lakes  we  reach  Adief 
Luke.,  within  beautiful  mountain-scenery,  Mt.  Erskine,  Mt.  Eales,  and  Silver  Ht. 
rising  on  the  N.  Good  fishing  and  caribou  shooting  are  to  be  had  here. 

Leaving  Deer  Lake,  the  train  runs  along  the  banks  of  the  *Lou-er 
Humber  Rivei .  For  the  next  14  M.  the  river  broadens  almost  into 
a  lake,  with  foliage-laden  banks,  and  then  for  an  equal  distau'-e 
rushes  through  a  deep  defile,  with  scarred  and  treeless  cliffs  tower- 
ing many  hundred  feet  in  grim  majesty. 

The  Humber  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
at  (403  M.)  Bay  of  Islands  (RiverYiew,  $  21/2;  Humbert  iew.  $  2)  or, 
more  properly,  flum?/ermout/i(comp.  p. 117),  the  former  name  belong- 
ing by  rights  to  the  entire  district. 

For  the  steamers  of  the  Eeid  Xewfoundland  Co..  leaving  on  arrival  01 
the  train  for  Battle  Earhouv  and  Lemsporte,  see  E.  26e. 

406  m.  Curling  (Tourists,  from  $  iVs)  is  a  beautiful  spot,  with  a 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal. 

Bay  of  Islands  and  Bonne  Bay  are  destined  to  be  the  chief  tourist 
resorts    of  the  W.   coa«t   of  Xewfoundland    on   account    of  their  beautiful 
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scenery.  The  railway  between  Bay  of  Islands  and  Port-aux-Basgues  proLably 
makes*  accessible  more  good  salmon  and  trout  fishing  streams  than  can 
be  found  in  the  same  distance  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

A  valuable  deposit  of  slate  has  been  found  at  Bay  of  Islands,  whence 
it  is  shipped  to  En-land.  There  are  similar  deposits  in  Trinity  Bay,  Bona- 
vista  Bay,  and  Placentia  Bay. 

425  M.  Howards^  in  a  mining-district.  —  429  M.  Spruce  Brook 
(*Log  Cabin  Hotel,  from  $  31/2,  with  tennis  courts,  canoeing,  'boatiiig, 
fishing,  etc.).  The  hotel  is  situated  near  St,  George's  Lafce,  a  beau- 
tiful sheet  of  water  about  8  M.  long  by  2-  3  M.  wide,  surrounded 
by  high  and  timber- covered  hills.  The  nesLt  station,  (437  M.) 
Harry  a  Brook,  also  has  excellent  salmon-fishing.  —  451  M.  Stephen- 
ville  Crossing  (Bay  St.  George  Hotel,  $  3,  resembling  the  Spruce 
Brook  Log  Cabin;  Nandini's,  $  2,  for  sportsmen),  -with  bathing, 
boating,  fishing,  and  golfing,  lies  8  M.  from  the  village  of  Stephen- 
ville  and  is  the  point  of  departure  by  water  for  Sandy  Point, 
the  centre  of  the  great  herring-fishery  of  Bay  St.  George  (comp. 
p.  117).  This  fine  bay,  a  favourite  summer-resort,  is  adjoined 
by  deposits  of  coal,  lead,  iron,  gypsum,  and  asbestos.  Three 
rivers  unite  at  Stephenville  and  empty  into  Bay  St.  George :  Harry's 
Brook,  Bottom  Brook,  and  Southwest  Brook,  all  excellent  salmon- 
streams.  —  The  railway  crosses  the  head  of  the  bay  to  (458  M.) 
St.  George's.  The  bay  may  still  be  seen  from  the  railway,  v-hich 
now  in  places  passes  over  a  flat  and  treeless  waste  of  sand-dunes.  — 
At  (473  M.)  FisheVs  the  tram  enters  a  section  known  as  'The  Rivers'  on 
account  of  the  many  streams  that  traverse  it.  479  M.  Robinson's  Brook 
(Shears'  Hotel),  on  the  river  of  that  name,  with  salmon  and  trout 
fishing,  —  486  M.  Crabbe's  (Gosse's  Hotel).  The  Crabbe's  River  has 
splendid  salmon,  and  the  picturesque  Loch  Leven  very  good  trout  fish- 
ing. There  are  good  roads  and  fine  Highland  scenery  in  the  vicinity. 
—  501  M.  North  Branch  and  (511  M.)  South  Branch  (Tompkins" 
Bungalow)  are  the  stations  for  the  Grand  River  Codroy,  a  tine  stream 
about  35  M.  long,  with  good  salmon  -  fishing  in  the  early  season 
(June  loth-July  15th).  The  train  now  runs  behind  the  AnguilU 
Hills  (see  p.  104).  521  M.  Doyle  s^  or  Codroy  (inn),  a  favourite  resort 
for  sportsmen.  At  (^527  M.)  Little  River  (Tompkins,  $2),  amidst 
attractive  mountain  -  scenery ,  excellent  salmon  and  trout  fishing 
may  be  had  from  June  15th  till  the  end  of  the  season  on  the  Little 
Codroy,  a  favourite  river  with  American  anglers.  We  next  traverse 
several  miles  of  rocky  barrens. 

546  m.  Port-aux-Basques,  see  p.  116. 

g.  From  St.  John's  to  Battle  Harbour  and  the  Coast  of  Labrador. 

The  Steahebs  'Kyle'  and  'Isveemoee'  of  the  Held  Newfoundland  Co. 
run  weekly  (June-Oct.)  from  St.  John  s  to  (429  M.)  Battle  Harbour  and  other 
points  on  the  Labrador  Coast,  going  as  far  as  (1007  M.)  yain.,  where  they 
connect  with  the  steamer  'Stella  Makis'  for  (1568  M.)  Port  Burwell,  at  the 
entrance  to  Hudson's  Strait.  The  return  fare  to  Nain  is  $  38  (incl.  meali 
and  berth).  Once  during  the  season  (usually  in  Sept.)  the  'Stella  Maris' 
goes  to  Lake  Harbour  (p.  129),  in  Baffin  Island. 
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Tlie  trip  from  St.  John's  to  >'ain  and  back  takes  about  19  days,  whiJ« 
«a.  11  days  are  required  for  the  round  trip  between  Sain  and  Port  Bur- 
well.      The   X.   terminus   of  the   route  of  the  'SteUa  Maris'  depends  upon 
the  weather  and  the  sta,te  of  the  cod-fishery,  and  on  some  of  its  trips  th€ 
stations  beyond  (1252  M.)  Aiuffford  Tickle  may  be  omitted.    The  fine  "bcentr^ 
and   the  invi^oratiug  atmosihere   make  this  trip  a  unique  and  highly  e 
joyable  experience  to  thost-  who  are  fond  of  the  .-ea  aud  do  not  object 
"ro'uiih  it  a  little.     Connection  with  the  steamers  'Kyle'  and  'Invermore' 
made  at  Battle  Harboiir  by  the  steamers  'Home'  and  'Duchess  of  Marlborougl 
from  Bay  of  Islands  (  ee  p.  lib)  or  Lewisporte  (see  p.  l20),  but  tourists  ar 
strongly  advised  to  begin  the  trip  at  St.  Johns  in  order  to  avoid  delays. 

For  the  description  of  the  journey  from  St.  John's  to  Battie  Har-\^ 
hour,  comp.  also  R.26d.  —  The  steamer  calls  only  at  (38  M.)  Bar 
hour  Grace  [p.  121),    Carhonear  (48  M.;   p.  121),    Trinity  (98  MJ 
p.  118),  Catalina  (115  M.;  p.  118),  WeUeyville  (165  M.;  p.  118),  ant 
(239  M.)  Twillingate  (p.  118). 

429  m.  Battle  Harbour  (Crowc/ier'a,  from$172)'  a  sheltered  road- 
stead between  BattU  Island  and  Great  Caribou  Island  (wireless  sta- 
tion), is  the  principal  port  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  (see  below). 
It  is  a  great  fishing-centre,  and  during  the  summer  season  it  is  crowd- 
ed with  boats  and  presents  a  lively  scene.  There  is  a  Hospital  of 
the  Royal  National  Mission  to  Deep  Sea  Fishermen  (see  below), 

Labrador,  the  narrow  strip  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Peninsula  of  Labra- 
dor, extends  from  Cape  Chidley  on  Hudson  Strait  southwards  to  Blanc 
Sablon  on  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  and  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
Territory  of  New  ^[uebec  (p.  157).  It  comprises  an  area  of  120,000  sq.  31.  (about 
the  size  of  Great  Britain)  aad  belongs  as  regards  administration  and 
jurisdiction  to  Kewloundland  (comp.  p.  108).  Its  permanent  population  in 
1919  was  only  3647,  including  over  i.Q0O  Eskimos  who  are  under  the  control 
of  the  Moravian  Missions  (comp.  pp.  128, 129).  In  the  fishing-season,  how- 
ever, some  20,i.KK)  persons,  including  many  women  and  children,  come 
from  Newfoundland,  and  live  in  rude  huts  on  shore  or  on  board  the  fishing- 
schooners,  exposed  to  great  hardship  and  peril.  Many  cases  of  sickness 
and  accident  occur,  only  a  few  of  which  can  be  dealt  with  by  the  doctor 
of  the  mail-steamer  \  while  among  the  permanent  white  residents,  or  'livyers', 
tuberculosis  and  beriberi  have  obtained  a  foothold.  The  attention  of  the 
Royal  A'ational  Mission  to  Beep  Sea  Fishermen  in  England  having  been  called 
to  the  condition  of  the  Labrador  fishermen,  the  mi«pion-.«hip  ^AlberV  was 
sent  there  in  1892  in  charge  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Grenfell.  The  next  year  a  medi- 
cal mission,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Grenfell,  was  established 
on  the  coast.  Three  well-equipped  hospitals  have  been  opened,  at  St.  An- 
thony (p. 119  ),  Battle  H.irbour,  and  Indian  Harbour  (p.  128),  ea>h  with 
a  docte)r  and  trained  nurses  in  ch;>rge;  and  a  cottage-htspital  has  been 
maintained  at  Forteau  (p.  120).  In  addition  Dr.  Grenfell  cruises  along  the 
coast  during  the  summer  on  the  hospital-steamer  '■  Strathcona'  (the  gift  in  large 
part  of  the  late  Lord  Strathcona),  miuistering  to  the  sick,  relieving  the  poor 
with  donations  of  clothing,  and  carrying  severe  ca^es  to  tht-  h'lspitals. 
Since  1906  handicrafts  and  industrial  work,  supervised  from  St.  Anthony, 
have  been  included  in  the  mission  activities,  and  since  1912  the  Seamen's 
Institute  at  St.  John's  (p.  112).  Reindeer  have  been  successfully  introduced 
by  the  mis -ion  from  Laplacd. 

BiBLioGEAPHT  (comp.  also  pp.  128,  HO).  An  excellent  account  of  Labra- 
dor under  various  aspects  is  given  in  ^Labrador:  the  Country  and  the 
People',  by  W.  T.  G^en/ei?  (see  above)  and  others  (new  ed.;  London,  1913; 
10«.  6d.).  By  the  same  author  are  'A  Labrador  Doctor ;  the  AutobiograThy 
of  W.  T.  Grenleir  (London,  1920;  15«.),  'Tales  of  the  Labrador'  (London, 
1916;  4«.  6d.),  and  'Down  North  on  the  Labrador'  (New  York,  1911;  $  1). 
Other  interesting  accounts  will  be  found  in  William  Brooks  Cabot's  'Labrador' 
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(London,  1922;  i6s.)  and  'In Northern  Labrador'  (London,  19t2 ;  12«.);  H.Hes- 
keth  PricJiard'g  'Through  Trackles!=  Labrador"  (London,  1911;  15*.);  C.  W. 
Tovmteiid't  'Along  the  Labrador  Cnast'  (Bo«'on,  1907)  and  'Captain  Cart- 
wright  and  his  Labrador  Jonrnal"  (B  'Ston,  1^11 ;  comp.  below);  W.  0.  Oos- 
ling^s  'Lahrador,  its  Di<»C'  very,  Exploration,  and  Development"  (London, 
1' 10;  21«.);  E.  W.  Eawkes''  -The  Labrador  Eskimo"  (Genl.  Surv.  nf  Can.; 
Ottawa,  1916);  8.  K  Button's  'Among  the  Eskimos  of  Labrador' (London, 
1912:  165.)  and  P.  W.  Browne's  Where  the  Fishes  Go"  (1909).  The  life  and 
manners  of  the  fishermen  are  depicted  in  Norman  Duncan's  'The  Way  of 
the  Sea',   and  in  other  books  by  the  same  auth  r. 

For  a  considerable  distance  beyond  Battle  Harbour  the  coast  is 
rocky  and  bleak.  449  M.  Francis  Harbour;  459  M.  Ship  Harbour; 
481  M.  Snug  Harbour;  488  M.  Venison  Tickle,  a  wireless  station; 
493  M.  Hau'k'''*  Harbour,  the  site  of  the  only  whale-oil  factory  on 
the  coast;  502  M.  Bo'-ster's  Rock^  a  secluded  harbour  with  pictur- 
esque fish-stages.    527  M.  Bateau. 

At  (532  M.)  Bl'ick  Tickle  we  may  leave  the  steamer  and  after 
an  hour's  walk  rejoin  it  at  (538  M.)  Domino,  an  important  fishing- 
centre,  with  a  Marconi  station  The  steamer  now  traverses  the  beauti- 
ful Domino  Run,  studded  with  islands  and  formini  the  most  pictur- 
esque region  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Labrador.  549  M.  Indian  Tickle 
and  (572  M.)  Gmdy  are  important  centres  for  fishermen,  the  latter 
with  a  Marconi  station. 

595  M.  Cartwright,  at  the  beginning  of  Sandwich  Bay,  occupies 
the  site  of  the  first  post  of  the  Hudson  sBny  Co.  (see  p.  279),  estab- 
lished in  1770  by  George  Cartwright,  a  retired  military  officer,  who 
has  given  us  a  most  life-like  and  interesting  description  of  his  'sixteen 
years  residence'  in  Labrador  (comp.  above),  a  record  which  charmed 
Coleridge  and  Southey.  —  From  this  point  to  (615  M.)  Pack's  Harbour 
the  coast  rises  in  bold,  tumbled  masses,  fringed  with  islands.  The 
steamer  touches  at  (643  M.)6^eor(7e's /.'Zand  and  then  enters  Hamiifcm 
Inlet^  which  is  30  M.  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  into  -vvhi'h  Hamilton  River 
(see  below"),  flowing  from  the  interior  of  Labrador,  and  fed  by  numer- 
ous lakes,  discharges  its  waters.  —  685  M.  Eigolet  is  the  onlv  port 
of  call  in  Hamilton  Inlet  which  here  unites  with  Lake  Melville  (ca. 
100  M.  long),  as  this  extension  of  the  Hamilton  is  called.  Rigolet 
is  the  principal  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  in  Labrador.  Much 
of  the  region  about  Hamilton  Inlet  is  thickly  wooded,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  bay  a  large  lumber  mill  has  lately  been  built. 

Grand  Falls.  An  occasional  opportunity  of  ascending  Lake  Melville 
is  afforded  by  the  sm»ll  steamer  'Yale'  which  carries  the  mails  to  the 
Hud8on"s  Bay  post  at  North  West  River,  near  the  S.  end  of  the  lake,  and 
to  the  lumber  and  pulp  mills  at  Ifnd  Lake.  The  trip  up  Hamilton  Eiver 
from  these  places  to  Grand  Falls  is  for  the  more  venturesome  only. 

The  "'Grand  Falls  on  Hamilton  Kiver  were  re-discovered  in  1891,  by 
Messrs.  Bryant.,  Kenaston,  Carey,  and  Crole  (in  two  separate  expeditions), 
and  they  were  again  visited  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Low.,  at  the  head  of  an  expedition 
of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey,  in  1S94.  The  first  white  mai  who 
saw  these  falls,  in  1839.  was  a  Scotsman  named  McLean,  an  official  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  No  one  is  known  to  have  visited  them  in 
the  interval,  and  the  ace  mnts  of  them  were  considered  mythical.  The  falls 
present  a  most  magnificent  spectacle.  The  river  leaps  from  a  rocky  plat- 
form into  a  huge  chasm.    The   roar  is  deafening   ond    can  be  heard   at  ^ 
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distance  of  20  M.  An  immense  column  of  mist  rises  .to  a  great  height, 
showing  a  heantifnl  rainbow.  The  height  of  the  falls  was  found  on  accurate 
measurement  to  be  316  ft.  The  canon  (McLean  Canon)  into  which  the  river 
plunges  i.<!  12  M.  in  lensth,  and  below  the  falls  the  cliffy  along  its  bank? 
are  40O-5OQ  ft.  hish.  The  banks  gradually  narrow  above  the  falls,  and 
where  it  makes  it?  final  plunge  the  river  is  rot  more  than  20(3  ft.  in  width. 
On  reaching  a  pool  about  4  M.  above  the  falls,  the  comparatively  still 
river  of  the  plateau  rushes  down  a  descent  of  200  ft.  in  a  strong  rapid, 
and  below  the  falls  it  descends  300  ft.  more  in  a  similar  fashion.  Hence  the 
total  descent  within  a  few  miles  is  800  ft  .  while  that  from  the  raT)ids 
above  the  falls  to  the  sea  is  about  2000  ft.    See  Mr.  Low's  Report  (1897). 

Rigolet  Cp.  127)  was  the  starting-point  of  the  ill-fated  expedition  con- 
sisting of  Leonidaa  Hubbard,  assistant  editor  of  'Outing\  A.  Dillon  Wallace, 
a  New  York  lawyer,  and  George  £lson,  an  Indian  guide,  which  started  out  in 
the  summer  of  19*  '3  (inadequately  equipped  according  to  experienced  hunters 
and  trappers  of  the  country)  to  explore  the  interior  of  Labrador.  It  resulted 
in  the  death  of  ^^fr.  Hubbard  from  starvation  on  Oct.  18th.  Pee  'The  Lure  ol 
the  Labrador  Wild'  ("New  York.  1905)  aid  'The  Long  Labrador  Trail'  (Lon- 
don, W<1).  by  Mr.  Dillon  "Wallace,  the  survivor.  Mrs.  Hubbard,  widow  of 
the  explorer,  led  another  expedition  to  Labrador  in.  1905,  ia  which  shf 
succeeded  in  her  purpose  of  showing  that  her  husband's  scheme  was  entirely 
feasible  (comp.  her  book  'A  "Woman's  "Wav  through  Unknown  Labrador'. 
Xew  York  1909). 

The  steamer  uow  retraces  its  course  to  (731  M.)  Indian  Harbour. 
on  the  N.  point  of  the  entrance  to  Hamilton  Inlet,  where  are  a 
hospital  of  the  Deep  Sea  Mission  (p.  126)  and  a  Marconi  station. 
758  M.  Emily  Harbour. 

766  M.  Holton^  806  M.  Cape  Harrison^  852  M.  Mahkovik,  all  ^\ith 
Marconi  stations.  The  coast  now  becomes  increasingly  wild,  with 
mgged  mountain-ranges  5-10  M.  from  it.  The  approach  to  (906  M.) 
Hopedale,  a  Moravian  mission- station  established  in  1782,  is  ex- 
tremely picturesque.  The  missionaries,  most  of  whom  are  German'-, 
are  hospitable,  and  the  tourist  should  inspect  the  buildings  and  attrac- 
tive gardens.    The  hills  afford  a  superb  *Yiew  of  Hopedale  Bay. 

929 M.  CapeHarrioan;  944 M.  Davii  Inlet,  a  post  of  the  Hudson■^ 
Bay  Co.  Beyond  (1007  M.l  yain.  the  oldest  Moravian  mission-station, 
dating  from  1771.  where  we  go  on  board  the  steamer  'Stella  Maris" 
(see  p.  125).  the  coast  rises  rapidly.  TTe  are  now  in  the  country  of  the 
Eskimo,  to  whom  the  Moravians  minister.  The  steamer  threads  it- 
way  among  islands  and  skirts  the  base  of  precipitous  cliffs  of  basalt 
and  slate.  1500-2500  ft.  hish. 

At  (1252  M.)  Mugford  TicJde  the  cliffs,  rising  2000  ft.  sheer  from 
tho  water  s  edge,  attain  a  maximum  height  of  3500-4000  ft.  For  tho 
next  200  M.  the  *Scenery  is  unsurpassed  in  North  America,  combin- 
ing the  Impressive  grandeur  of  the  Alps  or  the  Canadian  Rockies 
with  the  picturesqueness  of  Norway.  Copper  has  been  discovered  at 
Mugford.  1318  M.  Hebron,  a  Moravian  mission- station.  1368  M. 
Saglel:  Bay:  1400  M.  Bear  Gut,  a  gigantic  fjord.  1449  M.  Nachvnk; 
the  bay  here  1=  30  M.  long,  ^\ith  precipices  towering  up  to  a' height 
of  3500  ft. 

Beyond  iScichvak  we  pass  (1459  M.)  White  Handkerchief,  so  calleil 
from   a  great  mass  of  white  rock  on  the  face  of  the  soaring  cape 
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1476  M.  Seven  Islands  Bay.  A  short  distance  from  the  coast  rise 
the  bold  Tomgat  Mis.  or  Tomgdks  (from  an  Eskimo  word  raeanins: 
'bad  spirits';  comp,  also  pp.  xlx,  xxxviii).  150  M.  long  and  includ- 
ing Mt.  Tetragona  (ca.  6000  ft.;  first  ascended  in  1915  by  Dr.  A.  P. 
Coleman).  The  elevations  decrease  from  this  point  to  Cape  Chidky. 
which  lies  at  the  entrance  to  Hudson  Strait.  The  tide  here  has  a 
rise  and  fall  of  35  ft.  We  round  the  cape  through  Gray  Strait  to 
(1568  M.)  Port  Burwell,  a  desolate  spot  on  the  E.  coast  of  Ungava 
Bay,  with  the  Moravian  mission-station  of  Killinek.  Here  one  may 
see  something  of  the  life  of  the  heathen  Eskimo. 

Between  Port  Burwell  and  (1775  M.)  Lake  Harbour,  in  Baffin 
Island,  the  seat  of  a  Church  of  England  Mission,  the  steamer  makes 
no  stops.    Land  is  sighted  about  100  M.  from  Port  Burwell. 

Hudson  Bat.  There  is  no  regular  communication  between  Newfound- 
land or  Canada  and  Evdson  Bay.  The  .steamer  'Xascopee".  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Co.,  however,  makes  an  annual  trip  from  Montreal  (p.  132),  calling  at  T/yrk 
Fadoi'y  and  Port  Nelson.,  Fort  Churchill  (see  p.  .320).  and  other  po?t3  in  th^^ 
Bay  and  in  Labrador.  The  steamer,  which  is  built  to  cope  with  ice  and 
affords  comfortable  accommodation,  starts  about  .July  1st  and  takes  about 
too  days  to  the  trip.  Intending  passengers  shotild  apply  early  to  the  Ftir 
Trade  Commusiorfr  of  thp  Hudson's  Bay  Cc.  at  Winnipeg  (p.  278). 


27.  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon. 

The  SxKAStER  'Pro  Patria'  of  the  Plant  Line  plies  fortnightly  from 
Halifax  to  the  French  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  taking  about 
2  days  to  the  voyage.  The  steamer  runs  to  N'orth  Sydney  through  the  Bras 
cfOr  Lakes  by  the  route  described  in  E.  19b.  except  when  prevented  by 
ice,  and  crosses  thence  to  St.  Pierre,  a  distance  of  about  100  51.  The  steamer 
'Sagona'  of  the  Newfoc>T)land  Peodcce  Co.  ('Crosbie  Line"),  al-o  makes  a 
fortnightly  trip  from  Halifax,  by  the  oiitside  route,  calling  at  Sydney  and 
l^orth  Sydney. 

The  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  ceded  by  Great  Britain  to 
France  as  a  shelter  for  her  fishermen  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1763) 
and  now  the  only  relics  of  the  once  great  French  empire  in  N.America, 
are  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Fortune  Bay  (p.  116).  about  10  M. 
from  the  peninsula  of  Burin  (p.  115).  the  nearest  part  of  Newfound- 
land, and  about  equidistant  (135  M.)  from  Cape  Race  (p.  115)  and 
Cape  Ray  (p.  116).  Great  Miquelon  Island,  about  12  M.  long,  Is 
connected  by  a  sandy  isthmus  with  Little  Miquelon  or  Langlade  Is- 
land, which  is  about  the  same  size.  The  island  of  St.  Pierre  is  much 
smaller,  being  only  about  4  M.  in  diameter,  but  it  is  much  the 
more  important  of  the  two,  containing  the  capital  and  the  only  good 
harbour.  The  two  islands,  which  contained  in  1914  a  resident  pop- 
ulation of  about  4200,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  in  St.  Pierre,  cover 
a  total  area  of  96  sq.M.  They  were  formerly  administered  by  a 
governor  but  have  been  since  1906  under  an  administrator.  Tht' 
islands  were  of  immense  importance  to  France  as  the  station  from 
which  she  carried  on  her  fisheries  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland.  In 
1904,  liowever,  France; relinquished  its  ilaims  to  {]i& so-c&Ued French 
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Shore  of  Newfoundland  (p.  108)  and  since  the  bait-selling  regul- 
ations (see  p.  109]  tlie  Banks  fishery  has  also  heen  practically  mined. 
The  value  of  the  imports  in  1918  was  5,166,662  frs.,  of  the  exports 
(cod  and  fish  products)  6,711,299  frs.  Smuggling,  which  was  formerly 
rife,  has  been  much  diminished  through  the  exertions  of  the  Cana- 
dian and  Newfoundland  governments.  The  fisheries,  which  have 
much  declined ,  are  supported  by  large  bounties.  Vegetation  on 
the  islands  is  of  the  poorest  description,  only  a  few  garden  vege- 
tables being  grown.  Dense  fogs  are  apt  to  prevail  in  summer  and 
sometimes  hang  over  the  islands  for  days  together. 

The  town  of  St.  Pierre  (Hotel  Joinville,  $2^2  5  Pension  Coste^ 
$2;  Pension  Miller),  which  lies  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island,  is  the 
seat  of  the  administration  of  the  Islands  and  is  the  landing-place  of 
two  transatlantic  cables.  During  the  fishing-season  (May-Oct.)  it 
presents  a  very  busy  aspect,  its  roadstead  often  containing  scores 
of  fishing-vessels,  while  hundreds  of  fishermen  are  temporarily  added 
to  its  small  population  (comp.  p.  129).  The  chief  buildings  are  the 
Governor's  House  (now  occupied  by  the  Administrator),  the  Court 
of  Justice,  the  large  Church  and  Convent,  the  Hospital,  and  the  Schools. 
Altogether,  the  little  town  is  unique  in  character,  and  the  visitor 
will  find  much  to  interest  him  in  it  and  in  the  customs  and  manners 
of  the  fishermen  who  frequent  it.  He  may  either  return  by  the  same 
steamer  after  3-4  days  or  wait  17-19  days  for  the  next  one. 
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28.  Montreal. 

Bailway  Stations.  Bonavenfure  Station  (PI.  D.  fi,  7 ;  p.  140),  St.  James  St., 
for  trains  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  Canadian  N'ational  Railways,  Central 
Vermont  R.R.,  Delaware  &  Hudson  R.R.,etc. :  Windsor  Street  Station  \'P\.Q,,&-^ 
p.  140),  Windsor  St..  th-"  chief  station  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railwav. 
also  used  by  the  Adirondack  line  of  the  New  York  Central  R.  R.  (R.  2,  d); 
Viger  Place  Station  (PI.  E,  F,  4;  p.  138),  on  the  E.  side  of  the  city,  for 
the  Quebec,  Ottawa,  and  N.  local  trains  of  the  C.  P.  R.  and  for  the  C  X.  R.: 
the  last-named  company  also  has  the   Tunnel  Terminal  Station  (PI.  C,  D,  6; 
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p.  1-iO)  and  St.  Catherine  Street  Last  Station  (beyond  PI.  F,  1),  at  the  corner 
of  Morean  St.  —  Steamers,  see  below.  —  Cabs,  see  below.  The  omnibuses 
of  the  chief  hotels  meet  the  trains  and  steamers  (fare  25-50  c). 

Hotels.  MousT  Royal  Hotel,  a  large' first-clas=  house  of  1000  rooms, 
Peel  St.,  -wa'  under  construction  in  1922:  'Ritz-Carlton-  (PI.  e;  B,  6),  cor. 
of  Sherbrooke  St.  and  Drummond  St.,  250  R.  from  S  31/2;  "Windsor  (PI.  a; 
C.  6).  excellently  situated  in  Dominion  Square,  7U0  R.  from  $  3,  with  bath 
from  S  31/2;  *Place  Vigf.r  (PI.  f:  E,  3),  Viger  Sq.,  owned  by  the  C.P.R., 
R.  from  S  3;  ^Queen's  (Pi.  c:  D,  61.  cor.  of  Windsor  St.  and  St.  James  St., 
opposite  the  Eonaventure  Station,  commercial,  S  6;  *St.  Lawrence  Hall 
(PI.  b;  T),  E.  5>.  Crais  St.  W..  ?ood  cuisine,  $  5,  R.  from  $2;  Freeman's 
fPl.  g;  E,  5"),  182  St.  .Tames  ^t.,  R.  fnm  S  21/2.  with  bath  from  $  3;  Corona 
(PI.  d;  B,  7),  413  Guy  St.,  adjoining  Hi?  Majesty's  Theatre,  R.  from  S  2V--- 
with  bath  from  $372;  Grand  Union.  34S  XotreDame  St.,  from  S  4;  Victoria. 
5S5  St.  .lames  St..  R.  from  $  IV2;  Riecdeac,  58  Jacques  Cartier  Sq.,  R.  fmm 
?  IV2;  St.  James  (PI.  h;  D,  6).  opp.  the  Bonaventure  Station,  R.  from  $  H/c. 
commercial:  Ryan's.  129  Windsor  St.,  R.  from  §21/2;  Rcsskll  Ho.,  6ii 
St.  James  St.,  R.  from  S  IV2. 

Boarding  Houses.  Mrs.  Phelps,  52  McGill  Colle^ic  Ave. ;  3frs.  Moody. 
105  Stanlev  St.:  Mrs.  Feed.  103  Stanley  St.;  Mrs.  Robinson,  537  Dorchester  St. 
W. ;  Mrs."  Blank,  5P0  Sherbro' ke  St.  W. :  J.  W.  C.  A.,  502  Dorchester  St., 
opposite  the  Windsor  Hotel  (for  ladies,  R.  from  $  l)j  The  Wilhelmina,  23^ 
Mountain  St.  (R.  from  $  IVsl-  — Lodging=;  are  also  easily  procured-,  lists  at 
theY.M.C  A.  (see  p.  140)  and  at  the  Y.W.C.A. 

Restaurants.  Bodega,  108  Notre  Dame  St  W. ;  Freeman,  151  St.  James  St. ; 
C.  M.  Alfxander.  219  St.  James  St.;  Oxford  CafL  350  University  St.;  Grill 
Rooms  oi  St.  Laurence,  Eifz-Carlton,  and  Windsor  Hotels  (see  above);  Corona 
Hotel.,  see  above;  at  Morgan  s,  the  John  Murphy  Co.,  and  other  departmental 
stores;  at  the  railway-stations. 

Electric  Tramways  traverse  the  city  in  various  directions  (comp.  Plan), 
and  extend  to  Mount  Royal  (p.  143).  to  (V2  hr.)  SummerUa  (Larhine;  p.  143). 
to  Chamhly  fp.  20);  and  to  various  other  prints  in  the  Island  of  Montreal.  Fare 
5  c.  (six  tickets  26  c),  to  the  extra-mural  points  10  c,  to  Lachine  15  c,  to 
Bout  de  risle  (p.  151)  25  c,  to  Chamhly  50  c. 

Cabs.  With  one  hor=e,  1-2  pers.  for  1/4  hr.  50  c,  1/2  lir.  75  c,  ^U  hr.  $  1, 
for  the  first  hr.  S  1.25:  3-4  pers.  75  c,  S  1.  S  1.25,  S  IVz-  With  two  horses  : 
1-2  pers.,  75  c.,  S  1,  SIV2;  3-4  pers.,  $1,  $1.25.  SIV2;  by  tbehour,  $1.75 
(1-2  per?.),  S  2  f3-4  pers.).  Trunk  25  c. ;  small  articles  free.  Fare  and  a  half 
from  midnight  to  4  a  m  The  cabmen  of  tte- Montreal  Hackmen's  Union 
(identified  by  button  with  M.  H.  T.)  may  be  recommended.  —  Taxicabs. 
Fare  per  mile  for  1-2  pers  40  c.,  3-4  pers.  50  c;  between  midnight  and  (Sam., 
1-4  pers.  50  c.;  waiting-time,  day  or  night,  per  hour.  $  I1/2;  trunk  20  c. 

Observation  Cars  start  ifrom  the  cor.  of  St.  Catherine  St.  and  Peel  St. 
(PI.  C,  6)  several  times  daily  in  summer,  visiting  the  chief  sights  of  the 
city  and  encircling  Mt.  Royal  (2hrs.;  fare  50  c.).  —  Sight-seeing  Auto- 
mobiles and  Tallt-Ho  Coaches  leave  the  Ritz-Carlton  and  Windsor  hotels 
(see  above)  2-3  times  dailv  in  summer  for  drives  about  the  city  and  to  Mt. 
Royal  Park  (fare  S  1-2).  " 

Steamers.  1.  Steam  Ferries  ply  at  frequent  intervals  to  St.  Helens  Is- 
land (p.  14i).  St.  Lambert  (p.  145).  Longueuil  (p.  145).  and  Laprairie  (p.  145).  — 
'I.  RivEK  Steamers,  belonging  to  the  Canada  Steamship  Lines  Ltd.  (9-11  Vic- 
toria Square),  the  Ottawa  Co.  (166  Common  St.),  and  other  lines,  ply  regularly 
from  Montreal  up  or  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec  (see  R.  30e),  Three 
Rivers  (see  p.  148),  the  Saguenay  (R.  36),  Toronto  (R.  46).  and  other  ports; 
up  the  Ottawa  to  O'rillon  (R.  29);  to  ports  on  the  rivers  Richelieu  (p.  152) 
and  Yamrska  (p.  149).  etc  —  3.  Larger  Steajiers  run  to  Charlottetomn,  Pictc". 
:ind  St.  John's  (^sewfoundlahd),  and  to  other  ports  in  Gaspe,  Chaleur  Bay. 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Prince  Edward  Island,  Cape  Breton  (Qnehe. 
Steam.ship  Line,  etc.),  and  Hudson  Bay  (see  p.  129).  —  4.  Ocean  Steamek- 
run  to  Liverpool,  London,  Southampton.  Glasgote.  Havre,  and  Antwerp  (conij. 
R.  1),  to  other  transatlantic  ports,  and  to  thp  West  Trdies,  Anctralia.  y<'\ 
Zealand,  and  South  Africa. 
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Amusements.  Eis  Maieaty's  Theatre  (PI.  B,  7),  Guy  St.,  the  chief  theatre 
of  Montreal;  Thidtre  des  Nonvenutis  (PI.  I),  4),  81  St.  Catherine  St.  E.  (well- 
acted  modern  French  plava):  Academy  of  Music  (PI.  2;  C,  o),  Victoria  St.; 
Thidtre  Francais  (PL  D.  4),  27  St.  Catherine  St.  E. ;  Theatre  Royal  (PI.  D,  5). 
Cote'  St.;  Princess,  OrpTieum,  both  in  St.  Catherine  f^t.  W.  near  PhillipV"  Sq. 
(PI.  C,  5).  —  Arena,  St.  Catherine  St.,  cor.  of  W<  od  Ave.  (beyond  PI.  B,  7),  for 
concerts,  light  opera,  sports,  etc  ;  Victoria  Ball,  Dnimmoid'St.,  for  concerts; 
Monument  National  (PI.  D.  4).  '^"96  '-^t.  Lawrence  Boulevard,  for  concert's  ana 
entertainments;  Stanley  Ball,  90  Stanley  St.,  behind  the  Windsor  Hotel.  — 
Sohmer  Park  (PL  F,  3).  in  Kotre  Dame  St.,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  sort 
of  *al  fresco'  music  hall,  with  variety-entertainments  (adm.  10  c.  menajerie 
10  c.  extra);  Dominion  Park  at  Longue  Pointe  (p.  151),  a  similar  resort  (both 
reached  b\  electric  car,  fare  5  c.).  —  Concerts  are  given  by  the  Montreal 
Oratorio  Society.  eU\  Organ  -  recital?  at  Cnritchurch  Cathedral  (p.  140); 
good  music  at  the  Church  of  the  Gesa  (p.  141). 

Sport.  Lacrosse,  the  Canadian  national  game  fcomp.  p.  Ixii),  may  be 
well  seen  (matches  usually  on  Sat.  in  summer  and  autumn)  at  the  grounds 
of  the  Montreal  Amateur  Athletic  Association  (se^>  below)  or  of  the  Shamrock 
Club  (ground''  at  the  head  of  St.  Denis  SL).  —  The  Royal  Montreal  Golf  Chih 
has  an  excellent  course  (18  hdes^  at  Dixie,  about  10  M.  to  the  W.  of  the 
city,  and  there  are  other  link«  at  St.  Lambert  (p.  145),  Pointe  Claire,  Caugh- 
nawaga  (p.  47),  Outremont  (p.  144),  Westmrunt  fp.  142),  etc.  —  YacMing  and 
Boating  are  carried  on  on  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Longueuil  (p.  14-5),  Ste.  Anne 
(p.  2041,  Lachine  (p.  220),  etc. ;  and  there  are  also  clubs  for  Cricket,  Football, 
Hockey,  Tennis,  etc.  —  The  Montreal  Hunt  claims  to  be  the  best  in  America 
(meets  thrice  weekly  in  Sept.-Dec. ;  wild  fox).  The  fine  Kennels  of  the  club 
.^^e  on  Qneen  Mary's  Eoad,  Out-em ont.  The  Canadian  Hunt  Cluh  has  its 
head-quarters  at  Slocum  Lodge,  opposite  St.  Lambert  (p.  145).  —  Horse  Racing 
is  carried  on,  in  summer  and  autumn,  at  the  Delorimier  Park  and  Blue 
Bonnets,  both  reached  by  railway. 

The  WiNTFR  Spoets  are  a  highly  characteri=tic  feature  of  Montreal, 
the  climax  of  the  season  being  the  erection  of  the  'Palais  de  GJace'  every 
year  in  December.  —  Prince  Arthur  Skating  Rink  fPl.  B,  3).  Dnluth  Ave."; 
Arena  (see  above);  Victoria  Skating  Rink  (PL  C,  6),  Drummond  St.  (p.  140).  — 
Tobogganing  is  enjoyed  in  winter  at  the  Park  Slide  fPl.  A,  fi;  over  i^M.long). 
on  the  W.  slope  of  Mt.  Boval  Park.  —  Caledonian  Curling  Rink.  101  Burnside 
Place  (PL  C,  6,  5);  Thistle  Curling  Rink,  74  Fort  St.  (PL  B,  7);  Montreal 
Curling  Club,  56  St.  Luke  St.  (PL  B,  7).  —  The  Montreal  Snow  Shoe  Club 
('Tuque  Bleue'')  gives  torchlight  parades  in  winter  (picturesque  blanket 
uniform;  comp.  p.  Ixiii).  Other  snowshoe  clubs  are  Le  Montagnard  (the 
chief  French  snowshoe  club),  St.  George's  (with  a  good  club-house  on  the 
mountnin),  Argyle.  and  Holly.  —  There  are  also  several  Ski  Civhs. 

Exhibitions  of  Paintings  are  held  in  ihe  Art  Gallery  (p.  142L  Among 
the  best  private  collections  are  those  of  the  late  Lord  Strathcona  fp.  145), 
the  late  Sir  W.  C.  van  Home  (d.  1915),  Mr.  R.  B.  Angus  (p.  145),  and  Mr. 
Jame.^  Ross  (p.  145). 

Newspapers.  The  following  are  among  the  chief  papers  published  at 
Montreal.  English  :  The  Gazette,  founded  in  1778  and  published  continuously 
since  1795,  is  the  oldest  still  existing  paper  in  Canada  (Conservative;  2  c.V; 
The  Herald  (Liberal;  2c.);  The  Star,  the  leading  Conservative  organ  in 
Canada  (2  c).  French:  La  Patrie  (Lib.;  1  c);  Le  Canada  (Lib.;  Ic);  L" 
Presse  f  Con. ;  2  c.) ;  Le  Devoir  (lfation:tlist) ;  VAurore  (French  Prot.  weekly)  ; 
Le  Samedi  (weekly).  —  Numerous  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly  period-, 
icals  are  also  published  in  both  languages. 

Clubs.  Mt.  Royal  (PL  B.  6).  Sherbrooke  St.,  cor.  .'^tanley  St. ;  St.  Jam''s 
(PL  8;  C,  5).  873  Dorchester  St.  W. ;  University,  401  Dorchester  St.  W.; 
St.  Denis  Club  (PL  C,  3),  137  Sherbrooke  St.  E.;  Engineers.  9  Beaver  Hall  Sq.; 
Canada  Club,  in  Board  of  Trade  Building  (p.  144);  Montreal  Cluh.  Dominion 
Express  Building  (p.  1.34);  Club  Canadien  de  Montreal  (PL  3;  E,  3).  3o<) 
Lagauchetiere  St.  —  Montreal  Amatenr  Athletic  Association  fPl.  B.  6), 
•-W  Peel  St..  with  gymnasium,  library,  etc.  (stranger.s  admitted  for  one. 
week  on  introduction  by  amemtjer);  grounds,  with  cinder-track  and  club- 
house, on  St.  Catherine  St.  West  (comp.  above).  —  National  Amateur  Athletic 
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Jjsociatum  (French),  with  grounds  in  Ontario  St.  East.   —  Forest  A  Stream 
Country  Club,  on  Lake  St.  Loni?.  at  Dorval  (p.  187). 

Fur  Shops.  Henderson,  517  St.  Catherine  St.  W. ;  Holt^  Renfrew.,  <t  Co.. 
401  St.  Catherine  St.  W. ;  Alexander,  4l2  St.  Catherine  St.  W.;  Demrdim, 
130  St  Dc-nis  St.  —  At  'Our  HandicrafU  Shop\  belonging  to  the  Canadian 
Handicraft  GuUd ,  may  be  purchased  specimens  of  Habitant,  Doukhobor 
(see  p.  Slv-),  Galician.  and  Indian  work. 

Photographs  of  Canadian  scenery,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  of  WiWam  Pot- 
man <t  Son,  Birks  Building,  Phillips  Square,  opposite  the  Christchurch 
Cathedral,  or  at  the  liotels. 

Baths.  Crescent  Turkish  Bails,  5^0  Dorchester  St.  W. ;  Turkish  BaUis, 
140  Sre  Mi.nique  St.  (.Turkish  bath  S  1:  plunge  or  swimming  bath  25c); 
Mt.  Royal  Sanatorium,  45  Metcalfe  St.,  opposite  Windsor  Hotel  (Turkish, 
electric,  and  otder  baths)-  Laurentian  Baths,  650  Craig  St.  E. ;  Sunmni?ig 
Baths  on  St.  Helen's  Island. 

Post  Office  (PI.  E.  5).  St.  James  St.,  open  7-7  (mails  to  Great  Britain 
four  times  weekly,  to  the  United  Srates  twice  daily;  comp.  p.  xxii);  and 
numerous  branch-offices  and  postal  stations.  —  Telegraph  Offices.  Great 
Northwestern  Telegraph  Co.  and  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Co.,  6  St  Sacra- 
ment St.:  C.  P.  R.  Co-'s  Telegraph  and  Commercial  Cable  Co.,  4  Hospital  St.  ; 
all  with  numerous  branch-dfices.  —  Belt  Telephone  Co.,  iTbO  Xotre  Dame  '^t. 

Tourist  Aeents.  Thos  Cook  d-  Son.  526  St.  Cattierine  St.  W.  —  Tourist 
Information  Bureau  (of  the  -Jlontreal  Busines*  Mens  League).  Leeming- 
Miles   Building,   cor.   of  St.  Lawrence   Boulevard,   and   Kolre  Dame  St.  — 

Express  Service.  Dommion  Expre<s  Co.,  141-143  St,  James  St.;  American 
Express  Co.,  281  St.  James  St. ;  National  Express  Co.  and  Canadian  Express  Co., 
both  at  94  McGill  -^t.   (G.T.K.  Building). 

■United  States  Consul-General,  Mr.  A.  Halstead.  —  There  are  also  French, 
Belgian,  Italian,  German,  and  other  consular  representatives. 

The  Streets  of  Montreal  are  supposed  to  have  buth  the  English  and 
Frenc'i  forms  of  their  names  at  the  corners  (generally  the  French  in  tbe 
E.  part  of  the  town  and  the  Enslish  in  the  W.)  The  street'  running  N.E. 
and  S.W.  are  distinguished  as  '"West"  or  'Ea«t"  with  reference  to  St.  Lawrence 
Boulevard  (PI.  A-E.  2-4)  where  the  numb-^ring  begin-.  [As  this,  however, 
is  a  re  ent  innovation,  the  old  numbers  of  the  bouses  are  still  partly  in  use.] 

Principal  Attractions  (1V2  day).  Notre  Dame  Church  (p.  136);  ~Sl.  James's 
Cathedral  (p.  139) :  Christchurch  Cathedral  (p.  14' ') ;  ^  Mount  Royal  Park  ('Xiew  : 
p.  1J3);  ^ Hotel  Dieu  (p.  143);  -Grey  Nunnery  (p.  141):  Chdteau  de  Ramezaii 
(p.  137);  '-Bons^cours  Market  (p.  138);  Art  Gallery  (p.  142);  Natural  History 
Museum  (p.  140):    McGill  UniversUy  (p.  142);  -Victoria  Bridge  (p.  144). 

Montreal  [\^~  it.\  the  largest  lity  and  chief  commercial  centre  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  is  situated  on  the  .S.E.  side  of  the  triangular 
island  of  the  same  name,  formed  by  two  of  the  branches  into  which  the 
Oitau-a  divides  as  it  flows  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  island  is  about 
30  M.  long  and  7-10  M.  wide.  The  city,  which  covers  an  irregular 
area  13  M.  long  and  9  M.  -^-ide,  is  built  upon  a  series  of  gently-slop- 
ing marine  terraces,  which  were  cut  into  the  hill  of  Mont  Rial  or 
Mt.  Royal  (p.  143),  from  which  the  town  derives  its  name,  during  the 
post-glacial  submergence.  Montreal  is  about  400  M.  from  New  York, 
980  M.  from  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  (p.  3),  and  2750  M.  from  Liver- 
pool (300  M.  nearer  than  New  York).  Though  not  even  the  capital 
of  its  own  province  1  Quebec),  Montreal  exercises  great  political  in- 
fluence, and  it  is  the  seat  of  the  chief  banks  and  trading  corporations 
of  Canada,  and  is  ri<'hly  endowed  with  churches  and  large  charitable 
or  educational  institutions,  a  characteristic  whii^h  made  Mark  Twain 
remark  he  could  not  throw  a  stone  without  breaking  a  church  window. 
In  1921  Montreal  City  contained  607,063  inhab.  (470,480  in  1911). 
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More  than  half  were  of  French  extraction,  one-sixth  Irish,  one-seventh 
English,  and  one-thirteenth  Scottish.  About  three-fourths  of  the 
population  are  Roman  Catholics.  The  Jewish  element  forms  ca.  6 
per  cent  of  the  population.  The  French  mainly  occupy  the  quarters 
of  the  city  lying  to  the  N.  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Boulevard  (comp. 
p.  134).  Montreal  possesses  the  only  French  City  Library  in  N, 
America,  opened  in  1917,  Montreal  differs  from  most  American 
towns  by  the  number  of  Its  old  buildings.  In  the  lo^^er  part  of  the 
town  the  streets  are  irregular,  narrow,  and  dingy,  and  the  houses 
are  often  built  with  curious  outside  stairs  at  the  street -fronts, 
while  in  the  upper  town  the  streets  are  broad  and  well-built.  The 
chief  business- streets,  with  the  best  shops,  are  Notre  Dame  Street, 
St.  James  Street,  and  St.  Catherine  Street,  all  running  parallel  with 
the  River  St.  Lawrence;  the  streets  immediately  adjoining  the  river 
are  aLso  the  scene  of  great  bustle  and  activity.  The  handsomest  resi- 
dences are  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  city,  adjoining  the  slopes  of 
Mt.  Royal.  Most  of  the  public  edifices  and  many  of  the  private 
residences  are  built  of  a  tine  grey  limestone,  quarried  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. —  The  climate  of  Montreal  is  warm  in  summer,  the 
thermometer  often  marking  80°  Fahr.  The  winter  is  cold,  the  mean 
temperature  for  Ave  months  (No  v.-March)  being  below  freezing  point, 
and  occasionally  as  much  as  26*^  below  zero  are  registered.  The 
mean  annual  precipitation  is  41  inches. 

History.  Situated  in  the  Trench-speaking,  Roman  Catholic  province  of 
Quebec,  within  45  M.  of  the  frontier  of  the  British  and  Protestant  Ontario, 
Montreal  partakes  of  the  character  of  both  and  forms  a  microcosm  of  the 
composite  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  French  and  Anglo-Saxon  elements 
remain  curiously  distinct,  socially  as  well  as  geographically.  We  first  hear  of 
the  island  of  Montreal  in  1536,  when  Jacques  Cartier  ascended  the  St.  Law- 
rence (comp.  p.  218)  and  visited  the  flourishing  Indian  town  of  Eochelaga 
('Hosh-e-la-ga'),  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  has  its  name  pre- 
served in  that  of  the  N.E.  ward  of  the  modern  city.  [A  tablet  in  Metcalfe  St. 
(PI.  B,  C,  5,  6),  near  Sherbrooke  St.,  marks  what  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  site  of  Hochelaga.]  "When  Champlain  visited  the  spot  seventy  years 
later  Hochelaga  had  disappeared,  as  the  result  of  a  war  between  tbe 
Hurons  and  the  Iroquois.  Ihe  town  of  VdU-Marie  de  Montreal  was  founded 
in  1642  by  Paul  de  Chomidy,  Sieur  de  Maisonneuve,  for  'La  Compagnie  de 
Montreal'.  "The  main  point  to  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the 
early  settlement  of  Montreal  is  that  it  was  the  result  of  religious  enthus- 
iasm. .  .  It  was  an  attempt  to  found  in  America  a  veritable  'Kingdom  of 
God'  as  understood  by  devout  Roman  CathoHcs.  The  expedition  was 
fitted  out  in  France  solely  for  that  purpose ,  and  the  inception  of  the 
enterprise  has  many  romantic  particulars  of  'voices  and  revelations'  and 
'providential  occurrences'  by  which  the  zeal  of  its  founders  wag  supported 
and  stimulated"  (S.  E.  Dawson).  During  the  early  years  of  its  existence 
the  little  post  of  Ville-Marie  was  engaged  in  an  almost  constant  struggle 
with  the  Iroquois,  and  in  1660  the  \%hole  island  outside  the  palisades  of 
the  town  was  overrun  by  the  Indians.  In  1663  the  Company  of  Montreal 
abandoned  the  island  and  seigneurie  par  pur  don  to  the  Seminary  of  St. 
Sulpice,  which  still  retains  the  position  of  Seigneur.  Two  years  later 
the  Marquis  de  Tracy  arrived  from  France  with  the  famous  Carignan- 
Salieres  Regiment,  with  which  he  did  much  to  break  the  power  of  the 
Indians.  By  1672  the  town  had  a  population  of  1500  souls,  and  it  soon 
became  the  entrepot  of  the  fur-trade  with  the  West  and  the  starting- 
point  of  numerous  military  and   exploring  expeditions  (La  Salle,  Joliet, 
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Hennepin,  etc.),  earning  a  true  claim  to  the  title  of 'Mother  of  Cilia-'. 
In  1685  the  city  was  surrounded  by  a  wooden  palisade  15  ft.  high,  which 
was  replaced  in  1721-6  by  a  bastioned  wall  and  ditch:  the  citadel  was 
also  built  at  this  time.  The  wall  ran  from  Victoria  Sq.  (PI.  D,  o,  6)  to 
Viger  Sq.  (PI.  E,  4),  in  the  course  indicated  by  the  present  Fortitication 
Lane  (PI.  D,  5),  and  extended  down  to  the  river  on  each  side.]  Montreal, 
then  containing  40O0  inhab.  ,  was  the  last  place  in  Canada  held  by  the 
French,  but  was  surrendered  to  the  EngUsh  a  year  after  the  capture  of 
Quebec  (Sept.,  1760).  In  1775-6  the  city  was  occupied  for  a  short  time  t.y 
the  troops  of  the  Continental  Congress  under  31ontgomery,  but  the  citizens 
resisted  all  Franklin's  attempts  to  persuade  them  to  join  in  the  revolution 
against  British  rule.  Since  then  the  history  of  Montreal  has  been  one  of  un- 
eventful growth  and  prosperity.  In  i.::09  the  ■Accommodation',  the  second 
steamer  in  America,  was  built  at  Montreal  and  began  running  regularly  to 
Quebec  Muntreal  was  made  the  seat  of  the  Canadian  Government  in  ISU 
(comp.  p.  217j,  but  ceded  this  dignity  to  Toronto  (comp.  p.  209)  after  the 
riot  of  1849,  in  which  the  Parliament  Buildings  were  destroyed  by  the  mob 
Tlie  British  garrison  was  rtmoved  in  1870. 

Among  The  events  which  mark  epochs  in  the  city's  prosperity  wei- 
the  opening  of  the  Lachine  Canal  (p.  221)  in  1825;  the  incorporation  uf 
the  Cnamplain  <fe  St.  Lawrence  Eaihvay,  from  Laprairie  to  St.  John's,  in 
1&32  (comp.  p.  145) ;  the  formation  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  (lS52j 
and  the  construction  of  the  Victoria  Bridge  (1S69:  p.  14i);  the  establishment 
of  the  Allan  Line  of  Ocean  Steamers  in  1856:  and  the  completion  of  railway 
communication  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  via  the  C.P.E.  in  iS>S6.  The  pop- 
ulation of  Montreal  rose  from  about  10,000  in  1800  to  57,715  in  1851. 
to  lo5,-337  in  1881,  and  to  267,730  in  19'3l.  —  Comp.  Francis  Parkman- s': 
'The  Jesuits  in  North  America'  (new  ed. ;  Bo.?ton,  1902)  and  'The  Old 
Pt-egime  in  Canada'  (new  ed.  ^  Boston,  1902i;  'Montreal  after  Two  Hundred 
and  Fifty  Years',  by  W.  D.  Lighthail  {^onli&^l^  I892j;  and  'Montreal,  Pan 
and  Present',  by  Alfred  Sandham  (l&^U;  out  of  print). 

A  number  of  the  most  interesting  historical  sites  have  been  marked 
by  tablets  erected  by  the  Kumismatic  d:  Antiquarian  Society  (p.  135). 

Commerce  and  Industry.  Montreal  is  the  chief  port  of  entry  of  Ca- 
nada, lying  at  the  head  of  ocean  navigation  (comp.  p.  139j  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  great  river,  lake,  and  canal  navigation  extending  to  the  West. 
The  canals  afi'ord  a  continuous  waterway  for  river -vessels  from  Port 
Arthur  to  (1220  M.)  3Iontreal.  Here  they  connect  with  transatlantic  steamers, 
which,  if  the  proposed  scheme  of  enlarging  the  canals  were  realised,  wutild 
be  able  to  traverse  the  whole  distance  themselves.  A  large  volume  of 
trade  is  also  carried  on  by  canal-boats  with  N"ew  York  via  the  Eichelieu 
River  and  Lake  Champlain  (see  p.  14  and  Baedeker's  United  States).  These 
facts,  taken  in  connection  with  its  extensive  railway-communications,  ac- 
count for  the  volume  of  its  trade,  which  in  1920  was  valued  at  $  600,036,875 
(imports  $  2i6,S9i,b26,  exports  S  353,138,249).  The  tonnage  of  sea-going 
vessels  entering  and  leaving  the  harbour  in  1919  was  6,537,014,  of  which 
nearly  all  was  British  or  Canadian.  The  chief  exports  are  timber,  grain, 
flour,  cattle,  phosphates,  apples,  butter,  cheese,  and  furs;  the  imports  include 
iron,  glass,  tea,  groceries,  and  numerous  manufactured  articles  and  'dry 
goods'.  —  The  manufactures  of  Montreal  ($  552,114,605  in  1918)  embrace 
textiles,  tobacco,  boots  and  shoes,  machinery,  tools,  food  products,  paper, 
carriages,  electrical  goods,  rubber,  and  paints,  and  there  are  numerous 
large  Jiour-mills  and  saw -mills.  In  1920  the  municipal  assessment  was 
S  850,974,841.  The  Bank  of  Montreal  (p.  137J  claims  to  be  the  fifth-largest 
bank  in  the  British  Empire  and  the  second  in  >"orth  America. 

Ou  the  E.  side  of  the  Place  d'Aemes  [Pi.  E,  5),  in  the  business- 
quarter  of  the  cit>%  stands  the  Gothic  *Ch,urcb.  of  Notre  Dame  (PI. 
£,  5j,  built  in  1824  by  James  O'Dounell,  opposite  the  site  of  an 
earlier  church  of  1672.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  ecclesiastical  edifices 
in  America,  being  255  ft.  long  and  135  ft.  wide,  and  can  easily  con- 
tain 12,000  worshippers.    The  two  towers  are  227  ft.  high.  . 
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The  Iktekioe  is  adorned  in  a  rather  florid  style,  but  oilers  compar- 
atively little  of  interest  except  the  wood-carving  in  the  Choir,  the  gtained- 
glass  windows  of  the  Baptistery .  the  large  Organ,  and  the  somewhat  over- 
ornamented  Lady  Chapel^  behind  the  choir. 

The  S.W.TowEK  contains  a  line  chime  of  11  bells,  one  of  which, 
'Le  Gros  Bourdon",  weighing  upwards  of  12  tons,  is  the  heaviest  in  America. 
The  top  of  this  tower  (adm.  25  c. ;  elevator)  commands  a  magnificent  'View 
of  Montreal,  which  the  visitor  is  strongly  advised  to  enjoy  before  continu- 
ing his  exploration  of  the  city  (comp.  p.  143).  Mr.  W.  D.  'Eowells  describes 
it  as  follows  :  —  'So  far  as  the  eye  reaches  it  dwells  only  upon  what  is 
magnificent.  All  the  features  of  that  landscape  are  grand.  Below  you 
spreads  the  city,  which  has  less  that  is  merely  mean  in  it  than  any  other 
city  of  our  continent,  and  which  is  everywhere  ennobled  by  stately  civic 
edifices,  adorned  by  tasteful  churches,  and  skirted  by  full-foliaged  avenue.s 
of  mansions  and  villas.  Behind  it  rises  the  beautiful  mountain,  green 
with  woods  and  gardens  to  the  crest,  and  flanked  on  the  east  by  an  endless 
fertile  plain,  and  on  the  west  by  another  expanse,  through  which  the  Ottawa 
rushes,  turbid  and  dark,  to  its  confluence  with  the  St.  Lawrence.  Then 
these  two  mighty  streams  commingled  flow  past  the  city,  lighting  up  the 
vast  champaign  country  to  the  South,  while  upon  the  utmost  southern 
verge,  as  on  the  northern,  rise  the  cloudy  summits  of  far-oflf  mountains' 
('Their  Wedding  Journey',  chap.  viii). 

Adjoining  Notre  Dame  on  the  S.  is  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice 
(PL  4;  E,  5),  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  Montreal,  dating  from 
1710  (memorial  tahlets).  The  N.  wing  has  been  rebuilt,  and  the  main 
central  entrance  has  been  swept  away.  This  edifice  is  now  used  for  the 
business-offices  of  the  Seminary  (comp.  XJ.  135),  while  its  educational 
work  is  carried  on  in  the  College  de Montreal  (p.  142).  —  The  other 
buildings  surrounding  the  Place  d'Armes  include  various  banks  and 
insurance-offices,  among  which,  on  the  W.  side,  at  the  corner  of 
St.  TJrbain  St.,  are  the  Royal  Trust  Building,  of  white  granite,  and 
adjoining  it  on  the  S.  the  Bank  of  Montreal  (PI.  E,  5 ;  comp.  p.  1B6), 
with  its  Corinthian  portico,  its  imposing  'Guastavino'  dome  (72  ft. 
in  diameter),  and  its  handsome  interior.  Adjoining  the  Bank  of 
Montreal,  at  the  corner  of  St.  James  St.  and  St.  Francois  Xavier  St., 
is  the  Post  Office  (PLE,'5j  p.  134 ),  a  building  of  grey  limestone 
in  the  Pienaissance  style,  with  a  mansard  roof.  At  the  corner  of 
Notre  Dame  St.  is  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Building  (view  from 
tower).  In  the  middle  of  the  Place  d'Armes  is  a  spirited  *Statue  of 
Maisonneuve  (jp.  135),  by  He'bert,  erected  in  1895.  At  the  corners 
of  the  pedestals  are  figures  of  Jeanne  Mance  (p.  143),  an  Iroquois 
warrior,  Charles  Lemoyne,the  leading  colonist  of  Ville-Marie(p.l3o ), 
and  Lambert  Closse,  the  first  town-major  of  Ville-Marie,  who  fell 
fighting  the  Iroquois.  A  tablet  on  the  E.  side  of  the  square  marks 
the  house  of  the  Sieur  Duluth  (1675),  one  of  the  explorers  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  (1679),  who  gave  his  name  to  Duluth. 

Following  NoTKE  Dame  Stkeet  (PI.  D-F,  6-1)  to  the  N.  from 
the  Place  d'Armes,  we  soon  reach  (left)  the  Court  House  (PI.  E,4), 
a  large  edifice  in  a  classical  style,  with  a  central  dome,  and  the  City 
Hall  (PL  E,  4),  destroyed  by  fire  in  March  1922.  —  Opposite  the 
City  HaU  stands  the  interesting  old  Cha.teau  de  Ramezay  (PI.  9 ; 
E,  4),  a  low,  rambling  building,   dating  from  about  1705,  opened 
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in  1895  as  a  Civic  Museum  under  tlie  control  of  the  Numismatic 
and  Antiquarian  Society  (^open  free  daily,  10-6;  catalogue  lb  c). 

The  building  was  erected  about  1705  by  Claude  de  Ramezay.  Governor 
of  Montreal  (1703-24)  Later,  under  the  name  ot  India  House",  it  became 
the  headquarteis  of  ihe  fur-trade  in  Canada.  It  was  the  ofMcial  residence 
oi  the  British  Governors  ('Government  House')  from  1724  t<>  1S3T,  and  in 
lT7o-6  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Continental  Army  and 
Commissioners  (Franklin,  Cha'-'e,  and  Charle-  Carroll:  comp.  p.  136).  In 
1837,  when  parliamentary  government  was  withdrawn  from  Canada,  the 
chateau  became  the  seat  of  tLe  Special  Council  that  l<rgi8lated  in  it?  .=tead ; 
and  in  15>44,  when  Montreal  became  the  -eat  of  government  for  the  United 
Provin  e  of  Canada,  it  wa^  used  f  r  departmental  cfijces.  On  the  trans- 
ference of  the  seat  of  Government  to  T.  ronto  in  1849.  LTOvernment  House 
was  successively  occupied  by  the  Law  Courts,  a  normal  S'huol,  and  the 
medical  branches  of  Laval  Lniver;ity.     It  was  sold  to  the  city  in  1893. 

The  cunieiits  include  a  bell  and  other  relics  of  Louisburg  (p.  70)-, 
old  views  and  engravings;  French  Canadian  relics;  Indian  articles.  In 
the  ba=ement  are  substantial  vault«.  with  an  old  oven  in  tbe  side  of  the 
fireplace.  [Some  df  the  rooms,  including  one  furnished  in  the  style  of  an 
old  Canadian  larm-huuse  (the  dwelling  of  a  'habitant'),  are  not  usually  shown 
except  to  purchaers  of  the  caialogue.]  —  The  chateau  also  contains  a  Free 
Public  Library  (ca.  35  (X)0  vols.),  with  a  special  'Montreal'  department. 

At  the  back  of  the  Court  House  and  City  Hall  extends  the  Champ- 
ue-Maes  (PL  E,  4),  formerly  the  parade-ground  of  the  British 
troops.  —  In  front  of  the  Court  House  and  City  Hall  is  Jacques 
Cartiee  Square  (^PL  E,  4},  with  a  column  surmounted  by  a  statue 
of  Lord  Nelson,  erected  in  1809.  Market  scenes  similar  to  those  at 
the  Bonsecour>  Market  [see  below)  may  be  witnessed  here. 

At  the  E.  end  of  the  square,  near  St.  Paul  St.,  stood  the  mansion  of 
the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil-Cavagnal ^  last  French  Governor  of  Canada 
(1755-1760).  —  The  Hubert  Lacroix  House  in  St.  Jean  Baptiste  St.  (Xo.  25; 
PI.  £,  0),  now  occupied  as  a  warehouse,  is  a  good  example  '""f  the  dwelling 
of  a  rich  Montreal  merchant  towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  — 
St.  Amable  and  St.  Vincent  SU.  (PL  E,  4,  5)  also  contain  some  intere'sting 
old  French  houses. 

The  lower  end  of  Jacques  Cartier  Sq.  abuts  on  the  river.  By 
turning  to  the  left,  we  soon  reach  *Boiisecours  Market  (PL  E,  4 ), 
a  large  building  nearly  500  ft.  long.  This  should  be  visited  on  Tues. 
or  Frid.  between  5  and  10  a.m.,  when  it  is  cro'W'ded  by  'Habitants', 
offering  their  farm  produce  for  sale,  or  buying  clothing,  shoes, 
trinkets,  rosaries,  etc. 

To  theN.  of  the  market  stands  the  church  oiNoUt  Dame  de  Bonse' 
cours  (PI.  E,4),  founded  by  Sister  Marguerite  Bourgeois  in  1657, 
dating  in  its  present  form  from  1771,  but  sadly  spoiled  by  a  recent 
tasteless  restoration.  Inside,  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  are  several 
votive  offerings  in  the  form  of  ships.  View  from  the  tower(adm.  10  c). 

A  little  to  the  N.W.  of  this  point  is  Viger  Square  or  Gardens 
(PI.  E,  3,  4),  the  chief  promenade  of  the  French  quarter  (good 
music  on  summer  evenings).  It  contains  a  statue  of  J.  0.  Chenier 
(b.  ca.  1806,  killed  at  St.  Eustache  in  1837}.  Here,  too,  are  the 
large  Place  Viger  Hotel  (p.  132)  and  the  Viger  Place  Station  of  the 
C.P.R.  (p.  181).  A  tablet  on  the  latter  marks  the  site  of  the  old 
French  citadel. 
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We  may  now  follow  Com>ussionbb,s  Stkbet  (2\.  E,  4-6)  to  the 
S.  along  the  river  to  the  [V2  M.)  Custom  House  [PL  E,  6j,  a  tri- 
angular building  of  grey  limestone,  with  a  clock-tower,  situated  on 
the  spot  where  Maisouneuve  made  his  first  settlement  [p.  135 ;  memo- 
rial tablets).  A  little  farther  to  the  S.  is  the  Examining  Warehouse. 

The  walk  between  the  BoDsecours  Market  and  the  (Jnstom  Housf 
affords  a  good  view  of  the  'Harbour,  with  its  wharves  and  shipping.  The 
new  docks,  built  by  the  Dominion  Government,  are  among  the  finest  in 
ihe  world,  and  well  repay  a  visit  (permit  at  Harbour  Commissioners  Office). 
A  masonry  wall,  with  frequent  openings,  divides  the  city  from  the  harboui , 
the  territory  within  the  wall  being  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Com- 
missioners. Opposite  the  office  are  the  first  locks  of  the  Lachine  Canal 
(PI.  E,  6:  comp.  p.  221).  The  canal  has  a  depth  of  14  ft.,  and  accommodate^ 
vessels  of  2.500  tons.  A  75-ton  floating  crane  maybe  seen  lifting  heavy  package^ 
from  steamships  to  railway  cars.  Following  the  harbour  railways  to  the  5s.. 
along  broad  paved  streets,  we  reach  the  Tramit  Sheds,  huge  two-storied 
structures  each  500  ft.  long  and  lOO  ft.  wide,  and  occupied  by  the  C  anadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  White  Star,  C.P.R.,  and  other  transatlantic 
lines.  Electric  hoists  raise  and  lower  the  largest  loaded  drays.  At  tlevatcv 
No.  1  (PI.  E,  5,1,  with  a  capacity  of  2,500,000  bushels,  the  most  approved  modern 
methods  of  handling  grain  may  be  observed.  The  *View  from  the  roof  (elev- 
ator; .special  permission  necessarv)  is  more  extensive  than  that  from  the 
Church  of  Notre  Dame  (p.  137).  Elevator  .\o.  2  (PI.  F,  4:  capacity  2,600,000 
bushels),  built  entirely  of  reinforced  concrete,  is  claimed  to  be  'the  most 
complete  and  modern  grain  elevator  in  any  ocean  port  in  the  world'.  The 
conveyor  galleries  aggregate  about  8  M.  in  length,  and  one  million  bushels  of 
grain  can  be  handled  in  a  day.  Beyond  the  elevator  (X.),  bulkhead  quays 
extend  for  about  2  31.,  the  river  at  this  point  being  too  narrow  for  piers,  and 
the  cmi-ent  (5  M.  per  hourj  too  strong  to  admit  of  turning  and  docking.  Here 
are  accommodated  the  steamers  for  Toronto,  Quebec,  Ga.5pe,  etc.  Farther 
to  the  N.  are  three  large  piers  for  freight  steamships  only;  while  still  farther 
along  are  the  great  Floating  Lock  'The  Duke  of  Connaught',  built  in  England 
and  towed  to  Montreal  in  1912,  and  the  shipbuilding  plant  of  Canadian 
dickers.  Ltd.  The  total  length  of  the  water-front  is  17  31.,  and  the  Eariovr 
Commissioners  Railway  makes  connection  with  all  railways  entering  the  city. 
There  is  no  tide  at  Montreal  (comp.  p.  io2j,  and  the  channel  is  usually 
unobstructed  by  ice  from  May  to  November  inclusive. 

From  the  Examining  Warehouse  we  now  ascend  McGill  Street 
(PL  E,  6),  passing  the  substantial  Grand  Trunk  Raiiv^ay  Buildiny 
(PI.  E,  6j,  to  (V3  M.)  VicTOKiA  SauAEE  (PL  D,  5,  6j,  occupying 
the  site  of  the  old  hay-market.  It  is  embellished  with  a  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  Queen  Victoria j  by  Marshall  Wood.  A  house  to 
the  E.  of  the  square  bears  a  tablet  marking  it  as  the  residence 
of  James  McGill  (p.  142). 

Following  Lagauchetiere  St.  to  the  left  (S.),  we  reach,  passing 
(r.)  ihe  Archbishop's  Palace,  *DoMnaoN  SauAHE  (PL  C,  6),  the  finest 
square  in  the  city,  embellished  with  tasteful  flower-beds  and  witli 
two  Russian  guns  captured  at  Sebastopol.  Near  the  middle  of 
the  S.E.  side  is  a  statue  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  (d.  1891 ; 
p.  xxvi),  erected  in  1893,  and  to  the  N.W.  is  a  monument  commem- 
orating the  Canadians  wbo  fell  in  the  South  African  War  of 
1899-1902.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  square,  facing  Dorchester  St., 
stands  the  imposing  — 

*Catliedral  of  St.  James  (PL  0,  6),  almost  invariably  (though 
quite  erroneously)  known  as  St.  Peter's,  a  reproduction  on  a  reduced 
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scale  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  founded  iu  IbTO  but  only  recently  com- 
pleted. It  is  333  ft.  in  exterior  length,  222  ft.  in  width  across  the 
transepts,  and  80  ft.  high  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  The  portico, 
with  its  Luge  Corinthian  pillars,  is  an  effective  feature.  Over  the 
facade  is  a  row  of  colossal  bronze  statues  of  saints.  The  dome  is 
250  ft.  high  and  80  ft.  in  diameter;  it  is  surmounted  by  a  cross 
18  ft.  high.  The  interior  produces  an  effect  of  great  light  and 
space.  The  exterior,  with  its  small  and  rough-faced  stones,  has  a 
rather  common  and  prison-like  appearance.  —  In  front  of  the  main 
entrance  of  the  cathedral,  on  the  right,  is  a  statue  of  Monsignor 
Bourget  (1797-1883),  second  Bishop  of  Montreal,  by  J.  B.  Picher. 
with  groups  of  Religion  and  Charity  on  the  pedestal. 

Opposite  St.  James's,  at  the  comer  of  Dorchester  St..  is  the  fine 
building  of  the  Sun  Life  Assurance  Co.  Behind  the  cathedral,  on  the 
N.,  is  the  large  Tunnel  Terminal  Station  (PI.  C,  D,  (i)  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railways,  an  attractive  group  of  buildings,  which  trains 
enter  by  a  tunnel  (3'  lo  ^^-  long:  comp.  PI.  D-A,  6,  5)  traversing 
Mt.  Royal  (comp.  p.  190).  On  the  S.  side  of  Dominion  Square  are 
the  yVind.sor  Hotel  [jp.  132),  the  Dominion  Square  Methodist  Church 
I  PL  1 ;  C.  6),  and  the  handsome  St.  Georges  Church  I  Episc. ;  Pi.  C,  6). 
The  huge  and  amorphous  structure  behind  the  Windsor  Hotel  is  the 
Victoria  Skating  Rink  (jp.  133),  used  in  summer  as  a  garage. 

In  Windsor  St..  just  below  Dominion  Sq..  is  the  handsome,  castle-like 
♦Windsor  Street  Station  (PI.  C,  6)  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rialway,  now 
the  largest  railwav  sti-aion  in  Canada;  and  at  the  foot  of  V^'indsor  St,  is 
;he  Bonaventure  Station  (PI  D,6.  T).  —  In  Drammond  St.,  near  BurnsideSt., 
is  the  Natural  History  Musetim  (PI.  5,  B  6:  new  building  piop'SeO),  con- 
taining coilections  of  Canadian  natural  history  and  ethnology  (adm.  lO  c). 
Nearly  opposite,  in  Drumm' nd  St.,  is  the  tu^e  building  of  the  centralbranch 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  (Pi.  B,  6). 

St.  Catheei>-b  Street  (PL  B-F,  7-1),  bounding  Dominion  Sq. 
on  the  W.,  leads  to  the  N.E.  to  *Cliristchtirch  Cathedral  (PL  C,  5 ; 
Episc),  a  well-proportioned  and  effective  structure  in  the  Decorated 
Gothic  style,  erectedin  1859.  Itis2i2ft.  longand  100ft.  \\'ide  across 
the  transepts :  the  spire  is  2 1 1  ft.  high.  The  octagonal  Chapter  House 
groups  well  with  the  Cathedral.  In  the  rear  are  Bishop's  Court,  the 
Bishop's  Palace,  and  the  Rectory.  Adjoining  the  cathedral  is  a  .iVc- 
morial  of  Bishop  Fulford,  Bishop  of  Montreal  (1850-68),  and  first 
Metropolitan  of  Canada. 

Near  this  point,  in  Cathcart  St. .  is  the  Victoria  Rifla  Armoury  (PI .  C,  5).  — 
A  little  farther  oil,  at  the  comer  of  Dorchester  St.  W.,  is  the  Fraser  Institute 
(PI.  C,  5),  which  c<intains  a  free  public  library  (65,000  vola.)  and  a  small 
collection  of  pictures. 

A  little  farther  on  in  St.  Catherine  St.,  past  Phillips  Square,  we 
reach  *St.  James  Methodist  Church  (PL  C,  5),  at  the  corner  of  St. 
Alexander  St.,  one  of  the  handsomest  churches  in  the  city,  with  two 
square  towers  of  unequal  height,  surmounted  by  lanterns  and  spirelets. 

In  St.  Alexander  St.,  to  the  S.E.  of  this  church,  is  St.  Fatrick't  Church 
(PI.  D,  5).  the  chief  church  of  tue  Irish  Roman  Catholica  of  Montreal.  — 
Bleury  "Street.^  which  crosses  St.  Catherine  St.,  a  block  farther  on,  contains 
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(right)  the  Church  of  the  Gesii  (PI.  D,  5),  or  Jesuit  Church,  somewhat  in 
the  style  of  the  church  of  that  name  in  Rome.  It  is  noted  for  its  music 
(esp.  on  Sun.  evening),  and  the  interior  is  adorned  with  elaborate  frescoes 
in  grisaille.  Adjacent  is  the  Jesuit  College  of  St.  Mary  (PJ.  D,  5),  with  a 
valuable  collection  of  archives  (40,0l0  vols.),  ^'ea^  St.  Mary's  College,  in 
Dorchester  St.  W,,  is  the  Protestant  Bouse  of  Refuge  (PI.  D,  5). 

A  little  farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  the  Nazareth  Asylum  for 
Blind  Children  (PI.  D,  4),  the  small  chapel  of  which  has  a  good 
facade  iu  the  Norman  style  and  contains  frescoes  by  Bourassa  (see 
below).  At  the  next  corner  is  the  St.  Francois  Xavier  Orphan  Asylum 
(PI.  D,  4).  About  V3  M.  farther  on ,  at  the  corner  of  St.  Denis  St. 
(right),  stands  the  Universite  de  Montreal  or  Laval  University 
Building  (Pi.  7,  D  3;  see  p.  162),  a  Renaissance  structure,  with  a 
frontage  of  190  ft. 

This  university,  founded  in  1852,  includes  the  four  faculties  of  Theology, 
Law,  Medicine,  and  Arts  (about  55'JU  students).  Affiiiated  with  it  are  among 
other  inatiiution*  the  Polytechnic  School  (Vl.  L>,3),  in  St.  Denis  St.,  the  School 
of  Comparative  Medicine  and  Vtterinury  Science,  a  fine  building  in  De  Mont- 
igny  St.,  the  Alontrea'.  School  of  Dental  Surgery ^  in  St.  Hubert  St.,  xhe  Ecole 
des  Hautes  Etudes  Com/n&rciales  (Pi.  E,  3;  lb07),  and  the  Agricultural  Institute 
at  Oka  (see  p.  146).  The  instruction  is  everywhere  carried  on  in  French, 
except  in  the  faculty  of  Theology,  where  Latin  is  used. 

Behind  the  university  is  the  *Cliurcli  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes 
(PI.  D,  3),  built  in  1874  to  commemorate  the  Apparition  of  the 
Virgin  at  Lourdes. 

The  church  consists  of  a  nave,  with  narrow  aisles,  transept,  and  choir, 
and  is  in  a  Neo-Byzantine  style  such  as  is  seen  in  some  of  the  churches 
of  Venice.  The  central  dome  is  90  ft.  high.  It  was  designed  by  the 
Canadian  painter  and  architect  Napoleon  Bourassa,  who  has  adorned  it 
with  a  series  of  well-executed  frescoes,  emblematical  of  the  predestination 
and  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin.  The  Basement  Chapel  (reached 
by  passing  to  the  right  of  the  choir  into  the  vestry  and  then  descending) 
represents  the  appearance  of  the  Virgin  to  the  peasant-girl  Bemadette  Sou- 
birous  at  Lourdes  in  1S58. 

Near-by  in  St.  Denis  St.  (to  the  left  of  St.  Catherine  St.)  stands  the 
R.  C.  Church  of  St.  James  (PI.  D,  o),  with  a  graceful  tower.  Behind 
St.  James's,  in  De  Montigny  St.,  is  the  Reformatory  (PI.  D,  3). 

If  we  follow  Dorchester  Street  to  the  S.W.  from  Dominion 
Square,  we  soon  pass  the  American  Presbyterian  Church  (PI.  C,  6) 
and  the  Crescent  Street  Presbyterian  Church  (PL  C,  6)  and  reach 
(V3  M.)  the  *Grey  Nunnery  (PI.  B,  7),  a  large  hospital  and  asylum 
for  foundlings,  orphans,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm,  founded  in  1738 
and  under  the  management  of  the  Grey  Sisters  (Sceurs  Grises).  The 
buildings  on  the  present  site  (entr.  in  Guy  St.)  date  from  1871. 
This  establishment  is  one  of  the  most  populous  conventual  institu- 
tions in  the  world.  Noon  is  the  best  time  for  visitors  (formal  reception 
on  New  Year's  Day).  The  daughter  of  Ethan  x\llen  (1738-89)  of 
Vermont  was  a  sister  of  this  nunnery,  and  her  name  is  associated 
with  a  romantic  legend. 

Guy  St.  leads  to  the  N.W.,  past  the  entrance  of  the  Grey  Nunnery, 
to  (Va  M.)  *Sherbbookb  Street  (PI.  A-D,  1-7),  perhaps  the  hand- 
somest residence-street  in  Montreal.    The  sleighing  scenes  here  iu 
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winter  are  probably  unequalled  outside  of  St.  Petersburg.  Followiug 
the  street  to  the  left  (5.W.)  for  a  short  distance,  we  reach  (right)  the 
College  de  Montreal,  or  Petit  Seminaire  (PL  A,  7),  and  the  Grand 
SimiTiaire,  together  forming  the  educational  portion  of  the  seminary 
of  St.  Sulpice  (comp.p.  137  J,  and  consisting  of  a  main  building  725  ft 
long,  with  three  subsidiary  buildings  in  front  and  two  behind. 
The  College  gives  a  complete  course  in  ecclesiastical  subjects.  It 
uccupies  the  site  of  the  old  Fort  de  la  Montagne.  two  of  the  towers 
of  which,  erected  for  defence  against  the  Indians,  are  still  standing 
(^memorial  tablets.  I  There  were  originally  four  of  these  towers,  con- 
uected  by  a  curtain-wall  pierced  with  loopholes.  On  the  hillside 
above  is  a  large  College  of  Philoscphy  (PI.  A.  7),  for  the  study  of 
philosophy  and  natural  science. 

To  the  S.W.  of  this  point  lies  the  aaburb  of  Westmoxmt  (pop.  17,000), 
including  the  S.  half  ofMt.  Royal  (p.  143),  Westmouni  Fart,  a  Public  Library 
liLbuO  vols.),  and  a  Public  EaU.  The  views  from,  the  higher  parts  of  the 
district  (reached  by  the  G-uy  6t.  carsj  are  very  fine. 

Retracing  our  steps  to  the  N.E.  along  ^herbrooke  St.  we  reach,  at 
the  corner  of  Ontario  Ave.,  the  new  Art  Gallery  \F1.  B,  6),  an  effec- 
tive marble  building  in  the  pseudo-Greek-Ionic  style,  with  a  portico 
of  four  monolithic  Ionic  columns  and  an  imposing  vestibule  and 
staircase.  The  museum  contains  a  fine  collecriou  of  paintings,  bron- 
zes, etc.  (open  iO-4;  adm.  25  c.).  Spring  and  autumn  exhibitions 
of  art  are  held  here,  and  tine  loan  collections  are  frequently  on  view. 
Among  the  permanent  possessions  are  specimens  of  Corot,  Diaz,  Koek- 
koek,  Verboeckhoven,  VilUgas,  Eoullet,  Vernier,  W.  B.  Baker,  Henry 
Bright,  J.  M.  Barnsley,  Cooper,  Tholen,  F.  M.  Boggs,  Henner.  Richet, 
Troyon.  Euppe,  Israels,  Laugte,  Mauve,  and  P.  de  Hoogh. 

From  the  Art  Gallery  Sherbrooke  St.  leads  pa.=t  the  Erskine  Prei- 
hyt^ian  Church  ^PLB,  6)  and  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  (jp.  132),  at  the 
•  omer  ofDrummondSt.,  to(3/4M.)the  grounds  of  *McGill University 
(PL  B.  C.  5).  one  of  the  leading  universities  of  Canada,  attended  by 
over  1100  students  in  1916-17. 

ilcGill  CoUege  was  founded  in  1821  with  the  bequest  of  James  McGill 
U«^-13io),  a  native  of  Glasgow  (who  is  buried  la  front  of  the  main  build- 
ing), and  has  since  been  riuhlv  endowed  by  other  public-spirited  citizens 
of  ilontreal.  It  now  includes  the  four  faculties  of  Arts,  Law,  Medicine, 
and  Applied  Science:  and  with  it  are  affiliated  the  Diocesan,  Wesleyan, 
Presbucrian,  and  Congregational  Colleges  uf  Montreal,  and  several  others, 
and  incorporated  Macdonald  College  at  St.  Anne  de  BeUcVue  (p,  204).  The 
course  in  Arts  provides  tor  the  education  of  women  in  separate  classes. 
The  university  owes  much  of  its  success  to  Sir  William  Davson  (comp.  p.  60), 
the  eminent  geologist,  who  was  its  principal  from  1^55  till  1893-  —  Comp. 
•McGill  and  Hi  Stjry,  182i-192l",  by  Cyrus  MacmiUan  (London,  21s.). 

The  buildings  include  the  o'riginal  McGill  CoUege;  the  Workman 
Building,  the  Macdonald  Physics  Building,  \ht  Macdonald  Engineering  Build- 
ing (rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  1907),  and  the  Macdonald  Chemistry  <L-  Mining 
Building  (opened  in  1S98),  all  unsurpassed  in  America  for  completeness  of 
equipment;  the  'Eedpath  Museum  (PI.  B.  5;  open  9-5;  adm.  10  c),  containing 
valuable  collections  of  natural  history  (Ufesize  model  of  a  megatherium, 
etc.);  the  Eedpath  Library,  facing  McTavish  St.,  with  about  140,000  vols. •, 
the  Old  Medical  Building  fPl.  B.  5)  and  the  Xeu  Medical  Building  (PI.  B  4.  5), 
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*be  latter  containing  the  excellent  medical  library  (ca.  30,000  vols.)  and  a 
most  complete  mnseum,  the  Observatory;  the  Royal  Victoria  College  (PI.  C,  5). 
a  residential  college  for  women  student*,  endowed  by  the  late  Lord  Strathcona 
and  opened  in  18S9  (with  a  statue  of  Queen  Victoria,  by  the  Princess  Lonise, 
in  front  of  the  entrance);  and  the  Conservatcrium  of  Music  (1904),  situated 
to  the  S.  of  Victoria  College.  The  Presbyterian  and  Weilemn  Colleget 
are  within  the  same  enclosure  as  McGill  College,  and  the  Congregational 
College  (PI.  B.  5)  is  on  the  other  side  of  McTaviah  St.  —  In  Sberbrouke  St., 
s,t  the  corner  of  McGill  College  Ave.,  opposite  the  main  entrance  to  McGill 
University,  ia  Strathcona  Hall  (PI.  C,  5),  the  Y.M.  CA.  of  the  University. 
The  Students"  Union.,  erected  by  Sir  William  McDonald  at  a  cost  of  $  225.000. 
lies  close  by,  at  the  comer  of  Victoria  St. 

Behind  the  grounds  of  McGill  University,  on  the  side  of  Mt.  Royal, 
between  Carlton  Road  and  Pine  Ave.,  is  the  Main  Reservoir  (PI.  B,  5) 
of  the  city  water- works,  with  a  capacity  of  36,500,000  gallons. 
Beyond  this,  in  Pine  Ave.,  are  the  handsome  buildings  of  the  Boyal 
Victoria  Hospital!  PI.  B.  4;  1894),  with  accommodation  for  250  pa- 
tients. It  cost  over  $  1,000,000  and  is  a  gift  from  the  late  Lord  Mount 
Stephen  (p.  327)  and  hi;=  cousin,  the  late  Lord  Strathcona. 

By  following  Pine  Ave.  towards  the  right  (X.E,),  we  reach  the 
(1/3  M.)  *H6tel  Dien  (PI.  B,  3,  4),  a  large  hospital  under  the  care 
of  the  Hospitalieres  de  St.  Joseph. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1644  by  Mile.  Mance,  one  of  the 
original  settlers  of  Montreal,  vrith  the  aid  of  funds  contributed  by  Mme. 
de  Bullion,  a  French  lady  of  rank.  The  present  buildings  date  from 
1861.  The  original  site,  in  St.  Paul  vSt.,  is  now  covered  by  a  group  of 
warehouses  known  as  Huns'  Buildings  (PI.  E,  5).  A  great  many  of  the 
nuns  are  cloistered  and  do  not  go  outside  of  the  grounds.  —  Oppositp 
the   Hotel   Dieu  is  the  Montreal  School  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  (French). 

At  the  Hotel  Dieu  we  are  in  convenient  proximity  to  the  Moun- 
tain Elevator  (PI.  A,  B,  4;  5  c)  ascending  to  *Momit  Eoyal  Park 
(Pi.  A,  3-6;  electric  tramway,  see  p.  132"),  which  may  also  be 
reached  by  a  winding  roadway  or  by  long  flights  of  steps  ascending 
from  the  head  of  Peel  St.  (PI.  B,  5)  and  near  the  elevator.  The 
park,  covering  460  acres,  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  situated 
in  America,  and  its  natural  advantages  have  been  skilfully  supple- 
mented by  the  taste  and  experience  of  Mr.  F.  L.  Olmsted.  The  moun- 
tain (770  ft.)  consists  of  a  mass  of  plutonic  rock  (mainly  essexite) 
thrown  up  through  the  surrounding  strata  of  limestone  and  is  the 
typical  representative  of  the  group  of  elevations  known  as  the 
'Monteregian  Hills'  (comp.  below  and  p.  xxxix).  Tobogganing  (see 
p.  133)  and  ski-ing  are  carried  on  here  in  winter. 

From  the  top  of  the  Incline  Railway  we  reach  the  Lookout  (PI.  A,  5) 
by  takins:  the  path  to  the  left  and  then  following  the  drive.  [A  path  be- 
ginning just  on  this  side  of  the  platform  descends  to  the  head  of  the  Peel 
St.  Steps.]  The  **View  of  the  city  and  its  environs  from  the  platform  is 
superb.  The  air  of  distinction  which  differentiate?  Montreal  from  most 
American  cities  i«,  perhap?,  due  to  ttie  number  of  church-spires  and  large 
charitable  or  educational  institution?,  together  with  the  comparative  unob- 
trusiveness  of  merely  commercial  buildings.  Beyond  the  city  flows  the 
St.  Lawrence,  with  the  Island  of  St.  Helen  and  the  Victoria  Bridge.  The 
hills  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  named  from  left  to  right,  inchide  of 
the  'Monteregian  Hills'  Montar\'ille  or  St.  Bruno  (715  ft.),  Beloeil  or  St.  Hilaire 
(,p.  145),  Mt.  Rougemont  (p.  20),  with  Mt.  Yaraa^ka  behind  it,  Mt.  Shefford,  and 
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the  conical  Mt,  Johnson  or  Monnoir  (comp.  p.  20).  The  Adirondacks  are 
visible  in  the  distance  to  the  S.W.  and  the  Green  Mts.  to  the  S.E. 

Drivers  usually  extend  their  trip  so  as  to  include  the  large  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  Ometeri&i  fbeyond  PI.  A,  3),  lying  to  the  W.  of  the  park 
(the  latter  with  a  'Route  de  Calvaire\  with  the  Stations  of  the  Cross).  The 
BelrecUre.  on  the  hill  rising  above  the  cemeterie?.  command?  a  fine  view  of 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Ottawa,  with  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mts..  Lake  St. 
Louis  .  and  the  whole  island  of  Montreal.  The  cemeteries  may  also  be 
reached  by  electric  tramway  (Park  and  L«]and  Piailway;  fare  10 c). 

Beyond  Mt.  Eoyal,  to  the  W.,  is  the  pleasant  fuburb  of  Oxitremont 
(12,997  inhab.-,  reached  by  electric  tramway,  p.  132),  and  beyond  that  lies 
Mount  Royal  (see  p.  190). 

Mnnireal  possesses  another  pleasant  park  on  the  Island  of  St.  Helen 
(.beyond  PI.  F,  4),  which  was  named  after  Champlain's  wife,  the  first  European 
lady  who  came  to  Canada.  It  is  reached  by  ferry  (every  ^'2  hr.)  from  Victoria 
Pier  (PI.  F,  4).  A  fort  and  barracks,  formerly  used  by  the  British  troops, 
still  remain.  —  Lafontaine  Pari  pPl.  C.  D,  i,  2;  area  So  acre?),  reached 
by  tramway  (p.  132),  with  its  artificial  lake,  may  a]*o  be  mentioned.  Near 
the  S.E.  comer  of  the  park  stands  the  Jacques  Cariier  Xormal  School  (PI. 
D,  1.  2),  known  for  its  good  collection  of  Canadiana  (19,3(X)  vols.). 

One  of  the  chief  lions  of  Montreal  is  the  ^Victoria  Bridge  (heyond 
PI.  F,  7),  a  permit  to  examine  which  may  be  obtained  at  the  offices 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  (p.  139). 

This  bridge,  a  pin- connected  truss-bridge  with  2-3  spans  and  a  total 
length  of  1^/4  51.,  was  constructed  in  1898-9  to  replace  the  old  Victoria 
Tubular  Bridge,  one  of  the  great  achievements  of  Robert  Stephenson 
(1854-9),  which  with  its  single  line  of  railway  proved  inadequate  for  the 
traflic.  The  new  bridge  accommodates  two  railway-tracks,  together  with 
two  roadways,  the  electric  line  of  the  Quebec,  Montreal.  &  Southern  Rail- 
way (p.  145),  and  two  footpaths.  It  rests  on  the  piers  of  the  old  bridge, 
whose  2-4  wrought-iron  lubes  were  supp  irted  by  24  piers  besides  the  ter- 
minal abutments,  and  was  constructed  over  and  around  the  old  bridge 
without  disturbing  the  traffic.  The  engineer  was  Mr.  Joseph  Hobton.  The 
total  cost  was  $  20.00*11,000.  —  Xear  the  X.  end  of  the  bridge  is  the  Immi- 
granW  Burial  Ground,  containing  a  memorial  to  GOOJ  immigrants  who 
died  of  ship's-fever  in  1S47-S. 

Among  other  buildings,  of  more  or  less  interest,  not  included  in 
the  foregoing  survey,  are  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  (PI.  D,  4),  in 
Dori.hester  St.  East;  the  Alexandra  Hospital  (beyond  PL  D,  7),  in 
Charron  St.,  and  the  St.  Paul's  Hospital  (PI.  D.  1],  in  Sherbrooke 
St.  East,  both  for  infectious  diseases :  the  Xotre  Dame  Hospital  (PI. 
E.  4),  Notre  Dame  St. ;  the  Royal  Edward  Institute^  47  Belmont  Park, 
for  tuberculosis,  opened  by  the  late  King  Edward  (by  wire)  in  1909; 
the  High  School  (PI.  C.  5),  in  University  St.,  opposite  McGill  Uni- 
versity, a  fine  buildine.  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $  2.000.000;  the 
Montreal  Technical  School  (PL  C,  4),  in  Sherbrooke  St.,  a  large  unde- 
nominational institute;  the  Commercial  and  Technical  High  School. 
opposite  the  last-named  sfhool ;  the  Aberdeen  School  (PL  C,  3), 
.St.  Denis  St.,  opposite  the  pretty  St.  Louis  Square  (PL  C  3);  the 
Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (PL  B.  2\  in  Rachel  St.  East;  the 
Hochelaga  Convent,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  below  the  city;  the  Syna- 
gogue (PL  C,  H),  in  a  pseudo-Egyptian  st)Te,  in  Stanley  St, ;  the  Baron 
de  Hirsch  Institute,  a  Je'vs'ish  institution,  inBleury  St.  (between  Ber- 
thelet  St.  and  Concord  St.;  Pi.  C,  4,  5):   and  the  Board  of  Trade 
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Building  (PI.  E,  6),  42  St.  Sacrament  St.,  a  large  edifice  of  red 
sandstone  in  a  modified  Renaissance  style.  To  the  S.W.  of  tte  city, 
ou  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Royal,  stands  the  Villa  Maria  Convent  of  the 
Sisters  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame,  occupying  Monklands, 
a  former  residence  of  the  Governors-General  of  Canada.  The  sisters 
of  this  order  have  about  45.000  girls  in  their  schools  throughout 
Canada.  The  Maison  Mere  of  the  order  ('Congr.  of  N.D.';  PI.  A,  7), 
an  imposing  building,  stands  in  Sherbrooke  St. 

Among  the  finest  private  residences  in  Montreal  are  thoee  of 
Mr.  Robert  Meighen,  Mr.  J.  Mclntyre,  Mr.  R.  W.  Reford,  Mr.  C.  R. 
Hosmer,  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Angus,  all  in  Drummond  St.  (PL  B,  C,  5,  6; 
Nos.  140,  317,  260,  302,  &  240") ;  Sir  Hugh  Montague  Allan  (j'Rs^Tens- 
crag';  PI.  B.  5);  the  late  Lord  Strathcona,  911  Dorchester  St.;  Mr. 
James  Ross,  360  Peel  St. ;  and  Lady  Drummond,  948  Sherbrooke  St. 

Other  historical  points  marked  by  tablets  are  the  House  of  La  Salle 
(1643-87),  at  the  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Sulpice  Sts.  (PI.  E,  5) ; 
the  House  of  La  Motte  Cadillac,  founder  of  Detroit  (1701),  at  the 
corner  of  St.  Lawrence  Boulevard  and  Notre-Dame  St.  (on  Leeming- 
Miles  Building;  PL  E,  5);  the  site  of  the  residence  (ca.  1779-84) 
of  Sir  A.  Mackenzie,  discoverer  of  the  Mackenzie  River  (see  p.  314),  in 
Simpson  St.  (Pi.  A,  B,  6);  the  birthplace  of  Pierre  (d' Iberville)  and 
Jean  Baptiste  (de  Bienville)  Lemoyne,  the  discoverers  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Mississippi  (1699),  in  St.  Paul  St.,  to  the  E.  of  Place  Royalc 
(PI.  E,  5);  and  the  North-West  Fur  Co.'s  Stores,  Yaudreuil  St. 

Environs  of  Montreal. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  short  excursion  from  Montreal  is  that  to 
the  *Eapids  of  Lachine.  described  at  p.  221.  Trains  leave  the,Bonaventure 
Station  (PI.  D,  6)  for  (8  M.)  Lachine  (.p.  520)  several  times  daily,  to  connect 
with  the  steamers  about  to  run  the  rapids.  1  he  electric  tramway  to  Summerlea 
(see  p.  132)  passes  within  2o0yds.  of  LacHm  Wharf  (fare  15  c.,  from  City 
Limits  lU  c).  The  drive  to  Lachine  is  also  pleasant.  Drivers  should  go  by 
the  upper  road,  passing  the  aqueduct  and  wheel-hou.=e  of  the  Montreal  Water 
Works  and  return  by  the  lower  road,  skirting;  the  river  and  affording  a 
good  view  of  the  rapids.  —  Another  favourite  point  for  a  drive  (electric  car) 
is  (7  M.)  the  Snult-au-Rirollet,  a  rapid  on  the  Riviere  des  Prairies  or  'Back 
River',  a  branch  of  the  Ottawa,  in  the  :N.W.  p  rt  of  the  city,  so  named 
from  a  Recollet  priest  drowned  here  by  the  Hurons  in  1626.  These  drives 
afford  some  idea  of  the  fertile  Island  of  Montreal,  with  its  famous  apple- 
orchards  ('Pomme  Grise',  'Fameuse',  etc.).  —  Laprairie  (ilc'treal.  Centre^ 
Windsor,  §  2^/2),  a  village  and  summer- resort  with  about  25C0  inhab.,  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  (ferry  thrice  diily),  8  M.  to  the  S.W.  of 
Montreal,  was  the  starting-point  of  the  first  railway  in  British  N.America 
(comp.  pp  136,  15).  It  pos?es5es  an  old  fort,  attacked  in  the  'Battle  of  La- 
prairie' (1691)  by  Col.  Peter  Schui/ler  a.r^d.  hi«  New  England  troops.  —  Lr-ngumil 
(Terrapin,  S  4),  opposite  Hochelaga  (p.  187),  with  tOOO  inhab..  and  Si. Lam- 
bert (Beaaclaire,  $  2:  see  p.  15),  a  residential  suburb  (p-^p.  4600),  reached 
by  electric  trains  of  the  Quebec,  Montreal.  &  Southern  Railway  (p.  14^)  from 
near  the  foo»  of  McGill  St.  (PL  E,  6),  or  by  feny  stilting  from  the  f..ot  of 
Poupart  Si.  (PJ.  F,  1),  a'e  frequented  for  rowing  and  sailing.  —  An  excursion 
should  be  made  to  'Beloeil  Mountain  or  Ml.  St.  Eilaire  (1437  ft.),  which 
rises  about  16  M.  to  the  E.  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  Montreal,  the 
St.  Lawrence,  Lake  Champlain  (40  M.  to  the  S.),  etc.    It  is  ascended  from 
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8t.  ffilaire,  reached  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  <'ee  p.  149),  or  twicp 
weekly  by  steamer  (Canada  Steamship  Lines  Ltd.)  via  Sorel  and  th^ 
Richelieu' Eiver  (comp.  p.  152;  16  hrs.)-  Clo=e  by  is  a  pretty  lake,  which 
affords  boating  and  bathing.  Beloeil  ilt.,  like  Eougemont  Cp.  20)  and  Mf. 
Koyal  itself.  belon28  to  the  'Monteregian  Hills"  and  is  a  ma«s  of  igneou? 
rock,  protruding  through  the  surrounding  limestone.  —  Other  pleasant 
j'Oints  for  short  excursions  are  Caughnatcaga  fp.  47).  Sk.  Anne  (p.  2C4). 
MontatTilU,   Varennes  (p.  151).  and   Verch'iret  fp.  151^. 

Longer  excursions  may  be  made  to  Chamblp  (p.  20:  tramway,  see  p.  132), 
Lake  MempJiremagog  (p.  19).  Lake  Champlain  (p.  14).  Ausable  Chasm  (p.  14', 
the  Adirondack*  (R.2,d),  the   VThite  Mountains  (p.  20),  etc. 

The  geologist  will  find  much  to  interest  him  in  the  district  round  Mont- 
real, in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  which  the  Pleistocene.  Lower  Helderberg, 
Hudson  Eiver.  Utica.  Trenton,  and  Chazy  formations  are   all   represented. 

From, Montreal  to  Carillon,  see  R.  29:  to  St.  John,  see  E.  16:  to  Quebec, 
see  E.  30;  to  Chaletir  Bay.  see' E.  31;  to  'Ottawa,  see  E.  39;  to  Toronto,  by 
railway,  see  E.  44,  by  steamer,  see  E.  46;  to  -Vew  Fork,  see  E.  2;  to  Boston, 
see  E.  3;  to  Portland,  see  E.  9;  to  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William,  see  E.  .55. 

29.  From  Montreal  to  Carillon. 

61  M.  ORAyi>  Teun-k  Eailwat  io  (S  M.)  Lachine  (p.  22.i),  thence  l.v 
Steasles  •Empress''  of  the  Ottawa  Eiveb  Navigation'  Co.  to  (53  M.)  Carilloi . 
The  steamer  runs  daily  (except  on  Sun.)  in  summer,  connecting  witL 
the  morning  train  from  Montreal;  on  the  return  journey  the  steamer  run^ 
fhroagh  the  Lachine  Eapids  (see  p.  221)  to  Montreal.  Fair  meals  are  served 
on  board. 

The  Ottawa,  the  Grand  Eiver  of  the  eajly  voyagenrs,  is  the  lar^:'  st 
tributary  uf  the  St.  Lawren^re,  being  68-5  M.  long  and  draining  an  area  of 
•^6,700  sq.  M.  It  rises  in  the  W  part  uf  the  province  of  Quebec,  abo'it 
200  M.  in  a  direct  line  to  the  >'.  of  Ottawa,  and  flows  first  for  180  :*!. 
towards  the  W.,  then  to  the  S.,  S.E.,  and  E.,  thus  making  a  large  I  - 
-shaped  loop  open  to  the  E.  It  forms  the  boundary  between  Quebec  an'! 
Ontario  for  shout  400  M..  and  falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence  at  the  Isle  • 
Montreal.  The  Ottawa  is  navigable  for  250  M.,  the  rapids  and  falls  beii  . 
avoided  by  canals.  It  is  very  picturesque  and  is  fringed  wi'h  m'<gnific':ii(. 
forests.    Some  of  the  numerous  tributaries  are  of  considerable  size. 

Beyond  (8  M.)  Lachine  (p.  '2201  the  steamer  traverses  Lake 
St._  Louis  (p.  220).  In  approa'-hlng  (27  M.;  r.)  St.  Anne  de  Bellevue 
(p.  204)  -we  follow  the  channel  between  the  isle  of  Perrot  on  the  left 
and  that  of  Montreal  on  the  right.  The  steamer  then  passes  under 
the  bridges  of  the  C.P.R.  (p.  187)  and  the  G.T.R.  (p.  204),  passes  a 
short  canal,  ■^'ith  one  lock,  and  enters  the  pretty-  *Lakt  of  Two 
Mountains,  an  expansion  of  the  Ottawa,  vrhich  extends  hence,  with 
a  width  of  3-5  M.,  all  the  way  to  Hudson  (p.  147). 

36  M.  (r.)  Oka  (Hotels  and  Boarding  Houses),  a  village  inhabited 
by  some  remnants  of  the  Iroquois  and  Algonquin  Indian=,  lies  on  the 
N.  bank ,  at  the  base  of  the  'Two  Mountains'  which  give  name  to 
the  lake  (see  above).  Mt.  Calvary,  the  higher  of  the  two,  is  ascended 
by  a  'Route  de  Calvaire',  with  shrines  markiiig  the  seven  'Stations  of 
the  Cross'  (fete  and  pilgrimage  on  Sept.  14th).  On  the  other  hill  is 
a  Trappist  Monastery,  partly  destroyed  by  fire  iu  1916.  The  monks, 
living  under  the  most  rigidly  ascetic  rules,  cultivate  a  large  farm 
and  conduct  an  agricultural  institute  which  is  affiliated  with' Laval 
University  at  Montreal  (p.  141).    Their  cheese  ("Port  du  Sahit)  lias 
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H  wide  reputation.  Stages  meet  the  steamer  to  take  visitors  to  the 
tnonastery,  to  which,  however,  men  only  are  admitted. 

37  M.  (r.)  Como  (p.  187).  —  38  M.  (1.)  Hudson  (Du  Lao,  $  2; 
scje  p.  187).  —  44  M.  St.  Placide.  —  49  M.  Isle  Decarie. 

53  M.  (r.)  Carillon  (Sovereign  Hotel)  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  small 
hill  affording  a  charming  view  (golf-links).  A  railway  runs  hence 
to  (13  M.)  Grenville  (p.  188). 

30.  From  Montreal  to  Quebec. 

a.  Yik  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway  (N.  Shore  of  the 

St.  Lawrence). 

173  M.  Canadian-  Pacific  Railway  in  5-63/4  iirs.  (fare  §5.75;  sleeper 
S  2.75-,  parlor-car  3  1.20).  This  is  the  rjost  direct  route  between  the  two 
cities.  The  trains  start  from  the  Viger  Place  Station,  connection  in  some 
cases  being  made  from  Windsor  Street  Station. 

From  Montreal  to  (13  M.)  St.  Martin  Junction,  see  p.  188. 
Our  train  here  diverges  to  the  right  from  the  line  to  Ottawa  (R.  39b). 
At  (18  M.)  St.  Vincent  dePaul  (Tourist.  $  3)  is  the  large  Provincial 
Penitentiary.  We  cross  the  N.  branch  of  the  Ottawa  at  (23  M.)  Ter- 
rebonne, with  its  large  limestone  quarries. 

The  line  now  runs  between  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  right  and 
the  Laurentide  Mts.  (p.  172)  to  the  left,  the  mountains  being  at 
first  30  M.  from  the  river  but  approaching  it  more  closely  as  we 
])roceed.  The  district  traversed  is  perfectly  flat  and  carefully  culti- 
vated. The  long  narrow  fields  into  which  it  is  cut  up  are  due  to 
the  French  custom  of  equal  subdivision  of  estates  and  the  desire  to 
give  each  heir  a  share  of  the  river- frontage.  The  churches  and  pres- 
byteries, with  their  shining  metal  spires  and  roofs,  are  the  most 
prominent  buildings  in  the  numerous  villages. 

40  M.  Vaucluse.  From  (49  M.)  Lanoraie  fcomp.  p.  151)  a  branch- 
line  runs  to  (6  M.)  Joliette  (see  p.  150).  57  M.  Berthier  Junction, 
for  the  line  to  (2  M.)  Berthier  (Victoria,  $  4:  1335  inhab.);  60  M. 
St.  Cuthhert;  65  M.  St.  Barthelemi  (p.  150);  70  M.  Maskinonge.  — 
Near  (75  M.)  Louiseville  (La  Fleur.  $  2;  1675  inhab.;  p.  152)  are 
the  St.  Leon  Springs  (Hotel,  from  $  3).  a  frequented  health-resort. 
the  water  of  which  is  bottled  and  much  used  throughout  Canada. 
The  springs  may  also  be  reached  by  steamer.  —  87  M.  Pointe  du  Lac. 

95  M.  Three  Elvers  or  Trois  Rivieres  (St.  Louis.  $  4;  Canada,  R. 
$  lV2'j  Sanatorium,  for  hydro-electric  treatment.  French,  $4;  Rail, 
Restaurant),  at  the  mouths  of  the  *S^  Maurice  River  (see  p.  148); 
with  (1921)  22,317  inhab.,  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Canada, 
having  been  founded  in  1634.  It  is  the  outlet  for  an  important 
lumbering-district,  and  manufactures  pulp  and  paper,  iron  pipes, 
stoves,  and  car-wheels  from  the  bog-iron  ore  of  the  district.  The 
business  part  of  J  the  town  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1908.  but  ha.-  boen  substantially  rebuilt.    The  Cathedral  is  a  build- 
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ing  of  some  pretensions,  and  there  are  other  large  Roman  Catholic 
institutions.  The  College  has  300  pupils.  —  Benjamin  Suite,  the 
French- Canadian  historian,  is  a  native  of  Three  Rivers,  and  has 
celebrated  its  historic  associations  in  his  'Chronique  Trifiuvienne". 

On  the  S.  «hore  of  the  >t.  Lawrence,  opposite  Three  Rivers,  lies  Dou- 
ceVs  Landing  fp.  149;   ferry),  a  sta'ion  on  the  G  T  R.  (R   30c) 

A  Ste^mee  ot  the  Canada  Steamship  Lines  Ltd.  plies  several  times 
weekly  between  Three  Rivera  and   Mon'real.     Como.  also  R.  30e. 

Feom  Thkee  Rivees  to  Gband  MfiRE,  27  M.,  C.P.R.  in  IV4  hr.  (fare  $  1). 
This  line  runs  aloni  ther'ght  bank  of  the  St.  Maurice  Rirer  (S2b  ^l.  long,  comp. 
p.  1th).  which  in  its  Inwer  course  is  a  succession  of  falls  and  rapids.  Good 
fishing  and  shoeing  niay  he  obtained  alon?  the  river  fguides.  etc.,  at  Three 
Rivers).  —  14  il  Les  Gres,  with  the  falls  of  th  -.t  name.  21  M.  Shawinigan 
Falls  ( Vendome^  S  7;  C"scade  Inn,  3  51/2:  Shmcinigan  Falls  Bote!.,  Royal,  5  41  is 
a  growing  manufacturing  centre  fpop.  I0.6O6  in  192 L),  with  the  new  (1918) 
work's  of  the  Can.  Electro  Pro  uct?  Co.,  and  also  a  .station  on  tbe  C.X.R. 
(p.  150).  H^re  we  obtain  a  fine  view  of  the  *'Shntci'.igan  Falls  (165  ft.),  where 
about  200,000  horse-power  are  developed.  —  27  31.  Grand  ^^ere,  see  p.  150. 

J  We  now  cross  the  St.  Maurice  to  |  98M.)Pi^e5  Junction,  whence 
a  branch-line  runs  via  (20  M.)  Garneau  Junction  (comp.  p.  150~)  to 
(27  M.")  Grandes  Piles  and  a  steamer  regularly  to  La  Tuque  (p.  183). 
108  M.  Champlain  (p.  152)  ;  115  M.  Batiscan  (p.  152),  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name  (comp.  p.  173) ;  120  M.  La  Perade, 
the  station  for  Ste.  Anne  de  la  Perade  (National,  $  2;  pop.  2800), 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ste.  Anne  River,  with  a  large  two- 
towered  church  (right);  i^O 'M.Lachevrotitre.  Beyond  (134M.)I>cs- 
chumbault  (Deschambanlt,  $  2:  see  p.  152),  with  a  colony  of  pilots. 
we  cross  the  C.  N.R.  (R.  30'd)  and  beyond  (138 M.)  PorineM/" (Paquet, 
$2;  see  p.  151).  a  thriving  town  (pop.  1600)  with  sho^-manufact- 
ories  and  wood-pulp  mills,  the  C.  N.  R.  ^R.  38).  At  (147  M.)  Pont 
Rouge  (Union.  $4)  we  cross  the  Jacques  Cartier  River,  famous  for 
its  salmon.  159  M.  Belair;  165  M.  Lorette  or  Ancienne  Lorette. 
about  3  M.  from  Indian  Lorette  (seep.  172).  As  we  approach  Quebec 
our  line  is  joined  on  the  left  bv  that  from  Lake  St.  John  (see  R.  34).  . 
173  M.  Quebec,  see  R.  32. 

b.  Via  the  Canadian  National  Railways  (S.  Shore  of  the 
St,  Lawrence). 

164  M.  C.N.R.  in  5-7i.2hrs.  (fares  as  at  p.  147). 

The  trains  start  from  the  Bonaventure  Station,  cross  the  St.  Law- 
rence by  the  Victoria  Bridge ,  and  follow  the  tracks  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  to  (36  M.)  St.  Hijacinthe  (see  p.  149).  The  Canadian 
National  Railway  here  diverges  to  the  left  and  runs  in  an  almost 
straight  line  all  the  way  to  Levis.  —  38  M.  Ste.  Rosalie;  54  M. 
St.  Eugene;  60  M.  St.  Germain.  65  M.  Drummondville  (Drammond, 
$  3),  a  thriving  little  manufacturing  town,  with  4000  inhab.,  is 
supplied  with  excellent  water-power  from  LoriVs  Falls  on  the  St. 
Francis  River,  which  is  crossed  here  by  two  steel  bridges. 

From  Drummondrille  a  C.  P.  R.  lin?  run'  to  (59  M.)  Enlaugra  fp.  19) 
via  (52  M.)  Knowlton  (Lakeview,  $  4).  a  summer-resort  on  Brome  Lake. 
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83  M.  St.  Leonard^  the  junction  of  a  branch -line  to  (15M.)  Nicolet 
(p.  152);  91  M.  Astcn,  the  junction  of  lines  to  (18  M.)  Doucet's 
Landing  (p.  148)  ami  to  (18  M.)  Victoriaville  (see  below);  117  M. 
Villeroy,  the  junction  of  lines  to  (13  M.)  Lyster  (see  below)  and  to 
(10  M.)  FcriiervilU  and  (17  M.)  St.  Jean  des  Chaillons  (p.  152j. 
Between  Villeroy  and  (134  M.)  Laurier  the  region  abounds  -with 
caribou  and  deer.  —  154  M.  Chaudiere  (p.  150).  A  glimpse  of  the 
Chaudiere  Falls  (p.  150)  is  obtained  here.  At  (155  M.)  Chaudiere 
Junction  the  line  connects  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  for  Sher- 
brooke,  Lennoxville,  and  Portland  (comp.  R.  9a).  From  Chaudiere 
to  (163  M.)  Levis  and  (164  M.)  Quebec,  see  R.  30c. 

c.  Via  the  Grand  Trunk  Eailway  (S.  Shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence). 

174  M.  Gkand  Trunk  Railway  in  71/4-12  hrs.  (fares  as  in  E.  B0&). 

From  Montreal  (Bonaventure  Station)  to  (6  M.)  St.  Lambert^ 
see  p.  16.  From  this  point  the  line  runs  to  the  left  (E.)  through  a 
pleasant,  somewhat  English-looking  district  of  woodlands,  pastures, 
and  farms.  Just  beyond  (21  M.)  Beloeil  (Belle-vue,  $  3)  we  cross  the 
Richelieu  (*View)  and  reach  (22  M.)  St.  Hilaire,  the  starting-point 
for  an  ascent  of  Beloeil  Mt  (comp.  p.  145),  which  here  rises  to  the 
right  of  the  line,  though  it  first  comes  into  view  on  our  left  front. 
Otterburn  Park^  on  the  Richelieu,  at  St.  Hilaire,  is  a  favourite  picnic- 
ground.  —  The  next  point  of  interest  is  (36  M.)  St.  Hyacinthe 
(^Ottawa.  Canada,  $  3),  a  pretty  little  French -Canadian  city  of 
(1921)  10,852  inhab.,  rebuilt  after  a  devastating  fire  in  1903,  with  a 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  and  a  large  Dominican  college.  Its  manu- 
factures include  leather,  shoes,  woollen  goods,  and  milling  machinery. 

The  Quebec  Southern  Eailwav  runs  from  St.  Hvacintheto  the  N.  via 
(26  ^I.)  Yamatka  (p.  152)  to  (36  >l".)  Sorel  (p.  152)  and  to  the  S  to  (29  M.) 
Iberville  (p. 47),  (42M.)  Benriville,  and  (52  M.)  A'otjan  Junction  (p.  16).  — Aline 
of  the  C.  P.  E.  runs  N.  to  (22  M.)  St.  Guillaume  and  S.  to  Farnham  (p.  20). 

Beyond  St.  Hyacinthe  station  we  cross  the  Yamaska  River.  The 
country  traversed  is  now  rather  featureless,  with  a  good  deal  of 
scrub-wood.  Yamaska  Mt.  (p.  20)  is  seen  to  the  right,  12  M.  distant. 
Beyond  (48  M.)  Upton  we  cross  two  small  streams.  54  M.  Acton- 
vale;  66  M.  South  Durham. 

At  (76  M.)  Richmond  (2300  inhab.;  St.  Jacob's  Hotel,  $  3;  Rail. 
Restaurant),  in  the  'Eastern  Townships'  (p.  47),  a  divisional  point, 
with  the  College  of  St.  Francis,  our  line  diverges  to  the  left  (N.E.) 
from  that  to  Portland  (R.  9  a)  and  traverses  a  thinly-peopled  district. 
88  M.  Danville.  Farther  on  we  cross  the  Nicolet.  —  From  (108  M. ) 
Victoriaville  (Grand  Union,  $  3),  a  manufacturing  town  (pop. 
3764),  about  2'/2  M.  (motor-omnibus)  to  the  N.W.  of  Arthabaska- 
ville  (pop.  1400),  a  branch-line  runs  to  the  left  via  (18  M.)  Aston 
(see  above)  to  (36  M.)  DouceVs  Landing  (p.  148).  —  117  M.  Prince- 
ville;  123  M.  Plessisville,  a  local  market,  with  a  trade  in  lumber; 
131  M.Ste.  Julie.  At  (136  M.)  Lyster  (see above)  we  cross  the  Becan- 
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rour.  152  M.  Si.  Agapit.  At  (163  M.)  Chaudiere  (pp.  149,  95)  we 
cross  the  Chaudiere,  a  rushing  stream  which  forms  a  waterfall,  130  ft. 
high,  a  little  to  the  left  (top  visible  from  the  railway;  now  sadly 
marred  by  factories").  Beyond  (164  M.)  Chaudiere  Junction  (p.  95)  wc 
intersect  the  Canadian  National  Railways  (R.  38),  obtaining  a  glimpse 
(1.)  of  the  fine  *Quebec  Bridge  (see  p.  96).  The  heights  of  Quebec  are 
now  also  seen  on  the  same  side,  the  various  features  in  and  near  the 
city  becoming  more  and  more  prominent  as  we  proceed.  The  huge 
red  Chateau  Frontenac  Hotel  (p.  154)  is  very  conspicuous. 

From  (173  M.)  Levis  (p.  167)  passengers  are  ferried  (fare  3  c.) 
across  the  St.  Lawrence  to  (174  M.)  Quebec  (R.  32).  Hotel-porters 
meet  the  trains  at  Levis  and  take  charge  of  the  baggage-checks. 
Cabs  and  omnibuses  meet  the  ferry-boat  on  the  Quebec  side  (p.  154).' 

d.  Via,  the  Canadian  National  Kail  ways  (N.  Shore  of 
the  St.  Lawrence). 

1T7  M.  CA^•AL.IA^  Xatiokal  Railways  (Canadian  Northern  Division) 
in  T'Ahrs.  (fare  as  in  R.  30a).  This  line  runs  more  or  less  parallel  with 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

Montreal  (St.  Catherine  St.  East  Station),  see  p.  132.  The  train 
Imgs  the  "W.  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  (14  M.)  Charlemagne, 
H  short- distance  beyond  which  it  crosses  the  N.  branch  of  the  Ottawa. 
It  then  quits  the  river  and  bends  inland.  21  M.  VAssomption 
(Thouin.  $  4),  24  M.  rEpiphanie,  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (9  M.) 
St.  Jacques  (Marion,  $2^ '-2),  the  centre  of  a  tobacco-growing  district, 
I  13  M.)  Rawdon  Junction  (see  below),  and  (18  M.)  Rawdon  (Bal- 
moral, $2»  o;  C.N.R.  Hotel.  Hotel  du  Lac,  $2). 

36  M.  Joliette  (Wmd^or,  $31/9;  Victoria,  Great  Northern,  Com- 
mercial, $  3),  a  manufacturing  town  with  ca.  8500  inhab.  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  is  a  railway-junction  of  some  importance. 

Feom  Joliette  to  Hawkesbcey,  6S  M.,  C.N.R:  (Can.  Xor.  Div.)  to 
Momfort  Junction  in  V-12  hr.,  thence  to  Hawkesbury  in  31/4  hr.  (through- 
fare  S  2  10).  —  This  line  runs  towards  the  S.W.,  passing  (11  M.)  Rawdon 
Junction  (see  above)  and  (36  M.)  New  Glasgow,  to  (34  ->I.)  Montfort  Junction 
(see  p.  188).  where  it  crosses  the  C.P.R.  At  (o3  M.)  Lachute  (p.  l>-8)  we  again 
cros"?  the  C  P.Pi.  The  train  now  puns  along  the  N.  shore  of  the  Ottawa 
to  (66  M.)  Grenville  (p.  188).  beyond  which  it  crosses  the  river  to  (68  M.) 
Eawkeshury  (see  p.  190). 

Lines  of  the  C.P.R.  run  from  Joliette  to  the  :N.E.  to  (10  31.)  St.  Filix 
de  Valoii  (pop.  2500)  and  (21  M.-,  fare  eOc.)  St.  Gabriel  de  Brandon  XCentT&\, 
j=  2),  a  resort  of  anglers,  and  to  the  S.E.  to  Lanoraie  (p.  147). 

Beyond  Joliette  we  continue  to  run  towards  the  N.E.  55  M.  St. 
Barthelemi  (p.  147);  70  M.  St. Paulin  (Hotel  Juneau);  82 M.  St.  Boni- 
face. —  91  M.  Aldred,  j  unction  for  a  branch-line  to  (4  M.)  Shawiniyan 
Falls  (see  p.  148).  —  94  M.  Grand  Mere  {Laurentides  Inn,  Central, 
St.  Maurice,  $3;  Windsor,  $2^0)5  a  pleasant  and  well-kept  town 
(7637  inhab.)  on  the  St.  Maurice,  with  extensive  water-power  and 
large  paper  and  pulp  mills.  A  C.P.R.  branch-line  runs  hence  to  Three 
Rivers  via  Shawiniaan  Falls  (see  p.  14S).  —  The  railway  then  crosses 
the  St.  Maurice  just  below  the  Gnmd  Mere  Fall<(y\eyf).  From  (98  M.) 
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(jumeau  (Kail.  Kestamaut;  comp.  jj.  14o)  a  braiicli-iiiie  diverges  to 
the  left  to  (40  M.)  Riviire  h  Pierre  (p.  173)  via  (19  M.)  Hervey  Junction 
(Tawachiche,  $  23/4;  see  p.  183).  Beyond  (111  M.)  St.  Stanislas  our 
line  for  some  time  parallels  the  line  from  Quebec  to  Cochrane  (R.  38). 
116  M.  St.  Prosper,-  124  M.  St.  Casimiri  129  M.  St.  Marc;  138  M. 
Porineu/"  (p.  148):  146  M.  Donnaccna;  154  M.  Neuville;  166  M.  C-/^ 
Rouge  (comp.  p.  153).  176  M.  Limcilou  (comp.  p.  169). 
177  M.  Quebec  (Parent  Sq.  Station),  see  p.  154. 

e.  Yik  the  St.  Lawrence. 

I8u  M.  Stkamkbs  of  the  Cakada  Steamship  Lines  Ltu.  leave  their 
wharf  near  Bonsecours  Market  (PI.  E,  F,  4)  every  evening  in  connection 
with  the  boat  arriving  from  Kingston  (R.  46),  and  reach  Quebec  next 
morning.  There  are  no  Sun.  boats  between  the  beginning  of  Oct.  and 
the  end  of  May.  The  steamer  on  this  mute  stops  only  at  Sorel,  Three 
Rivers.,  and  Batiscan.    Direct  steamer,  see  R.  31. 

The  long  daya  and  short  nights  of  a  Canadian  summer  enable  the 
traveller  by  this  route  to  see  something  of  the  river  scenery.  The  banks 
are  usually  flat  and  offer  little  of  interest  except  the  numerous  French 
villages,  with  the  shining  metal-sheathed  spires  and  roofs  of  their  churches 
and  presbyteries.  Near  Quebec,  however,  the  scenery  is  more  picturesque. 
The  names  of  a  number  of  the  towns  and  villages  along  this  part  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  accounts  of  the  campaigns  of 
1775-6  (comp.,  e.g..  Vol.  VI  of  KingsforcCs  'History  of  Canada'). 

Montreal,  see  p.  131.  As  we  leave,  we  obtain  a  good  view  of 
the  city  and  its  huge  water-front. 

To  the  right  lie  St.  Helen's  Island  (p.  144)  and  the  small  lie 
Ronde.  On  the  S.  hank,  opposite  Hochelacia  (p.  187),  lies  Lonffueuil 
(p.  145),  with  its  pier. 

7  M.  (left)  Lcngue  Pointe,  with  Dominion  Park  (p.  133)  and  the 
extensive  works  of  the  American  Locomotive  &  Machine  Co. 

7V2  M.  (right)  Boucherville.  The  register  of  the  parish- church 
contains  an  entry  of  the  baptism  of  an  Indian  baby  by  Pere  Mar- 
quette on  May  20th,  1668.  The  low  marshy  islands  here  are  fre- 
quented for  duck -shooting;  they  sometimes  cause  disastrous  in- 
undations by  damming  up  the  ice  descending  the  river. 

8I/2  M.  (1.)  Pointe- aux-Trembles,  with  a  church  dating  from  1704. 

14  M.  (r.)  Varennes  (Varennes,  $  2V4"),  founded  in  1693,  with 
mineral  springs,  a  miracle-chapel,  and  a  'Calvaire',  is  frequented  as 
a  summering-place,  and  has  a  large  modern  church,  with  two  towers 
and  elaborate  interior  decorations.  There  is  also  a  commercial  col- 
lege and  a  convent.  Sir  George  Cartier  (p.  193)  and  other  well- 
known  Canadian  politicians  were  natives  of  Varennes.  —  (1.)  Bout- 
de-VIsle,  at  the  mouth  of  the  N.  branch  of  the  Ottawa  (Riviere  des 
Prairies)y  which  enters  the  St.  Lawrence  amid  a  group  of  low  wooded 
islands,  is  connected  with  Montreal  by  electric  tramway  (seep.  132). 

ibM.  {\.}  R^pentigny. — 22  M.  (r.)  Verchercs,  with  an  old  French 
wind-mill  and  a  romantic  legend.  —  23  M.  (1.)  St.Sulpice. — 28  AL 
(r.)  CcntrecoeuT.  —  29  M.  (1.)  Lavaltrie.  —  35  M.  (1.)  Lanoraie 
(comp.  p.  147). 
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43  M.  (r.)  Sorel {TJnion.,  City,  Carleton,  from  $  21/2))  a  small  city 
of  9500  inhab. ,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu  (p.  14),  carries  on  a  con- 
siderahle  country-trade  and  possesses  several  shipbuilding-yards  and 
foundries.  It  is  named  from  Capt,  De  Sorel  of  the  Carignan-Salieres 
Regiment  (p.  135),  who  built  a  fort  here  in  1665.  Good  fishing  and 
snipe -shooting  are  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood.  —  Opposite  lies 
Berthier  (p.  147;  ferry). 

From  Sorel  the  'Shore  Line"  of  the  Quebec^  Montreal,  d-  Southern  Railway 
runs  via  (10  M.)  Yamaska  (p.  149)  to  (17  M.)  Si.  Frangois  du  Lac.,  the  station 
for  Abenakis  Springs  {Hotel.,  $  4).  a  summer-resort,  much  frequented  by 
the  Montrt^alers.  It  may  also  be  reached  by  steamer  up  the  St.  Francis 
(see  below)   or  by  railway  from  Montreal  (Bonaventnre  Station :  3-4  hrs.). 

A  Steameb  of  the  Canada  Steamship  Lines  Ltd.,  leaving  Montreal  on 
Tues.  &  Frid,  at  1  p.m.  and  Sorel  at  5  p.m.,  ascends  the  Richelieu  River 
from  Sorel  to  Chambly.  arriving  at  7.30  am.  on  the  following  morning. 
The  river  is  narrow  and  the  scenery  picturesque.  The  I  oat  lies  to  from 
10.30  p.  m.  to  4  a.  m.  at  St.  Marc.  St.  Eilaire  (see  p.  146)  is  reached  at  5 
a.  m.  Bevond  Beloeil  (p.  149)  is  the  Beloeil  Bridge,  an  iron  draw-bridge 
12C0  ft.  long.  —  Chambl'j,  see  p.  20. 

Beyond  Sorel  the  St.  Lawrence  expands  into  Lake  St.  Peter 
(area  130  sq.  M.),  25  M.  long  and  9  M.  wide,  at  whose  lower  end  lies 
the  tidal  limit.  The  lake  is  shallow,  but  a  deep  channel  has  been 
dredged  through  it.  Huge  timber-rafts  and  fleets  of  canal-boats  may 
be  met  here. 

57  M.  (r.)  St.  Francois  du  Lac  (see  above),  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Francis  River.  —  65  M.  (1.)  Louiseville  (p.  147). 

76  M.  (r.)  Nicolet^  (Nicolet,  $  3),  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  its 
own  name  (p.  149),  is  a  manufacturing  town  of  about  3000 inhab., 
with  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  a  large  college  (300  students),  two 
monasteries,  and  a  Normal  School.  Nearly  opposite  is  Pointe  du  Lac, 
at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  St.  Peter.  A  railway  connects  Nicolet 
with  St.  Leonard  (p.  149). 

88  M.  (1.)  Three  Elvers  (see  p.  147)  lies  at  the  mouths  of  the 
St.  Maurice,  about  midway  between  Montreal  and  Quebec.  Opposite 
lies  Doucet's  Landing  (p.  148;  ferry). 

104  M.  (1.)  Champlain  (p.  148).  —109  M.  (I.)  Batiscan  (p.  148), 
with  two  lighthouses.  —  116  M.  (1.)  Ste.  Anne  de  la  Perade  (see 
p.  148).  —  124  M.  (r.)  St.Jeandes  Chaillons  (Beause'jour,  $  3;  see 
p.  149).  —  129  M.  (1.)  Grondines.  —  137  M.  (r.)  Lotbiniere.  — 
138  M.  (I.)  Deschamhault  (p.  148). 

143  M.  (1.)  Portneuf  (p.  148).  Opposite  is  PomfP/afon,  near  which 
is  the  residence  of  the  late  Sir  H.  G.  Joly  de  Lotbiniere.  The  river 
bends  to  the  right  and  forms  the  Richelieu  Rapids.  The  scenery  im- 
proves, the  Laurentide  Mts.  (p.  172)  approaching  the  river  on  the  left. 

153  M.  (1.)  Les  Ecureuilt,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Jacques  Cartitr 
River  (p.  148). 


t  The  final  t  is    sounded    by   the  French  Canadians   in    proper  ns 
of  this  Ijind. 
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160  M.  (1.)  Pointe  aux  Trembles,  a  small  village  where  many 
Quebec  ladies  took  refuge  during  the  siege  of  the  city  by  Wolfe  (1759j 
and  were  captured  by  his  grenadiers  (comp.  Sir  J.  M.  Le  Maine's 
'Tourist's  Note-book'). 

167  M.  (1.)  St.  Augustin  (p.  183).  —  173  M.  (1.)  Cap  Eouge 
(pronounced  'Carouge')  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  river -whose  valley 
forms  the  "W.  boundary  of  the  Quebec  plateau.  Jacques  Cartier 
wintered  here  in  1540-41,  and  Roberval  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  settlement  here  a  few  months  later  (see  p.  156  ). 
About  1500  of  Wolfe's  troops  descended  with  the  tide  from  Cap 
Rouge  to  Wolfe's  Cove  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  13th,  1759  (p.  157). 
Nearly  opposite  is  the  mouth  of  the  Chaudiire  (p.  150).  Ihe  steamer 
here  passes  under  the  great  *Quebe>-  Bridge  (see  p.  96). 

Quebec  now  soon  comes  into  sight,  magiiiticently  situated  on  a 
rocky  plateau  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  river.  To  the  left,  at 
the  red  shale  bluffs  oi  Sillery,  is  Wolfe's  Cove  (comp.  p.  157),  where 
the  famous  landing  was  effected  in  17o9.  The  cove  may  be  identified 
from  the  steamer  by  the  tall  chimney  standing  at  its  mouth.  As  we 
pass  Cape  Dlimond  (p.  159)  we  see,  high  up  on  the  cliff,  a  large  in- 
scription indicating  the  spot,  on  the  road  below,  where  Montgomery 
fell  (p.  157).    Opposite  is  Levii  (p.  167). 

180  M.  Quebec,  see  p.  154. 

31.  From  Montreal  to  Cli|,leur  Bay. 

700  M.  The  Steajieks  'Gaspe'sien'  and  'Canada"  of  the  Gaspe  &  Baie  des 
ChaleuesS.  S.  Line  leave  Vittuna  Pier(Pl.F,-i)  ever\  Tues.  at  2  p.m.,  during 
the  season  of  navigation,  for  Quebec  cind  p  ints  "on  the  S.  ^hcre  ot  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  in  Chaleur  Ba>  as  far  as  (IVzdavf)  CampbeUton  (p.  90: 
fare  $2272,  return  $  3o).  On  tbe  return  jdrney  (leaving  Campbellion  at 
1  p.  m.  on  Mun.)  the  steamers  call  at  Caraqiiet  (p.  86-,  fare  from  Jiontreal 
8  20V2,  return  $  42,  berth  and  meals  inclu  edj.  The  steamer  'Lady  of 
Gaspe',  of  the  Gaspe  S.S.  Line,  leaves  Monireal  e-ery  sec.  nd  Jlon.  (4  p.  m.) 
for  point-  on  the  same  r.jute  as  far  as  PoriZiamtZ  (p.  89-,  fare  $  16,  return  $29, 
including  mea'S;  berth  from  $  4).  The  s'eamirs  of  both  lines  lie  to  at 
(Quebec  (.Custom  House  Whanj  lor  10-15  hrs.  They  are  small  but  com- 
fortable, and  the  numerou'*  stops  below  (Quebec  afford  an  interesting 
view  of  a  quaiut  and  liitle-known  part  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Tije 
coast  Scenery  is  very  tine. 

Between  Montreal  (p.  131)  and  (180  M.)  Quebec  (comp.  R.  30  e) 
the  steamer  makes  no  stops.  As  far  as  Lake  St.  Peter  (p.  152)  the 
voyage  is  made  by  daylight ;  Quebec  is  reached  early  the  following 
morning. 

The  principal  ports  of  call  below  Quebec  are  Cape  Chat,  at  what 
is  geographically  the  mouth  of  the  river;  St.  Anne  des  Monts;  Mont 
Louis;  C'ipe  Magdalen  (comp.  p.  3),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalen 
River;  Fox  River;  Cape  Rosier;  Gaspe  (p. 89);  Perce  (p.  t9);  Gr  md 
JSiver  (p. 89) :  Port  Daniel  (p.  89),  Paspebiac  (p-  91),  New  Carlisle 
(p.  91),  and  CampbeUton  (p.  90),  all  on  Chaleur  Bay  (p.  89).  For 
railway  and  steamer  connections  at  Gasp ^,  see  p.  90. 
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Arrival.  Palais  Station  (PI.  F,  4:  p.  166)  and  Parent  Square  Station 
belong  to  the  Canadian  National  Railways.  For  travellers  by  lines  on  the 
North  Bank,  except  those  ot  the  C.N.R.,  there  iS  tbe  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way Station  (PI.  E,  3),  on  the  N.  side  of  the  city.  Passengers  by  the  S.  Shore 
Lines,  including  sume  lines  of  the  C.N.R.,  are  ferried  across  from  Livin 
(p.  lb?)  to  the  Ferry  Wharf  (PI.  F,  4).  The  St.  Lawrence  River  Steamers 
(ER.  30e,  31)  lie  to  at  the  Champ  lain  Market  Wharf  neviT  Palais  Station  (see 
above).  These  are  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  from  which  the  uppei 
town,  with  the  hotels,  etc.,  is  reached  by  steep  streets  or  flights  of  step^ 
crossing  the  lines  of  fortification.  Hotel  Omnihuset  (2.>50c.)  and  Cdbt  {'^e<: 
tielowj  meet  all  the  chief  trains  and  steamers. 

Hotels.  *Chateac  Feontekac  (PI.  a,  F  4;  see  p.  160),  belonging  to  clie 
C.P.  R.,  a  picturestjue  building  on  Dufferin  Terrace,  commanding  Oeaatiful 
views,  and  titted  up  in  a  tasieful  and  homelike  style,  K.  from  $  2  (reduced 
rates  in  winter  ^  apt  to  be  somewhat  crowded  in  Au^.) ;  St.  Luuis  Hotel  (Pl.C; 
E,  4),  31  St.  Louis  St.,   near  Dutleria  Terrace,  from  $  S'yZi  Victoeia  (PI.  e; 

E,  3),  Palace  St.,  Irom  $3;  Clakendox  (PI.  b;  E,  4),  in  a  quiet  situation 
at  the  corner  of  Garden  St.  and  St.  Anne  St.,  Irom  $  3;  Blanchaed's  (PI.  f ; 

F,  4),  in  the  Lower  Town,  facing  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires  (p.  165),  from  ?  3; 
Montcalm.  R.  from  $  2.  —  Boarding  Houses.  Mitt  Jon^s,  41  iJAut-^uil  St.-, 
Mistes  hickell,  43  St.  Louis  St.;  Miss  Bill ,  40  Desjardins  St.;  St.  George's 
House,  18  St.  Anne  St. ;  Tfie  Crescent.  346t.  AnneSt.  ;i/w«  Tremaine. lOSt.Vrsula 
St. ;  St.  Ursu'.e,  12  St.  Ursuie  St. ;  Mrs.  Henchey.  36  St.  Anne  St. ;  F.  W.  C.  A., 
cor.  of  St.  Anne  St.  and  St.  Ursuie  St.;  and  many  others. 

Restaurants.  At  the  hotels;  Dugal  (Auditorium),  142  St.  John  St.: 
FaZig«e<,  FabriqueSt.,  opposite  the  City  Hall;  Club  Venddme^Sl  St.  Joseph  St., 
St.  Roch.  —  The  Little  Shop,  in  the  old  Duke  of  Kent's  House.  25  St.  Louis  St. 
(=ee  p.  161),  for  aftemoun  tea  (old  furniture,  relics,  woollens,  etc.,  for  sale). 

Electric  Tramways  (cnmp-PJan)  traverse  the  chief  thoroughfares  and 
l»ass  all  the  principal  buildings  of  the  city.  They  form  two  complete  circuits, 
one  in  the  upper  and  one  in  the  lower  town ,  connected  by  transverse 
lines  at  Palace  Hill  and  the  Cote  d'Abraham  (PI.  D,  3j.  Fare  5c.,  incl. 
transfer.  An  'Observation  Car'  leaves  the  Place  d'Armes  several  times  by 
dayligut  f.ir  a  tour  of  the  city  (13/4  lir- :  fare  50  c.)  and  thrice  in  the  evening 
(11/4  hr. ;    25  c.). 

Carriages  ('Wagons')  with  two  horses,  within  the  town,  per  drive,  for 
1/4  hr.,  1-2  pers.  50  c.  3-4  pers.  75  c. ;  for  1/2  hr.,  75  c,  $  1 ;  per  hour  $  I1/4 
:ind  $  11/2.  With  one  horse,  per  drive  (1/2  hr.),  1-2  pers.  50  c,  3-4  pers.  75  c. : 
per  hour  $  1  and  $11/45  eai;h  subsequent  hr.  75  c.  and  $1.  Tuough  there 
is  a  fixed  tariii,  it  is  well  to  come  to  a  clear  understanding  beforehand. 
The  Caliche  for  calash)  is  a  curious  high  two-wheeled  vehicle  for  tw.i 
persons,  with  the  driver  perched  on  a  narrow  ledge  in  front.  For  each  trunk 
25  c.;  smaller  articles  free.  Fare  increased  by  half  between  midnight  and 
4  a.m.  Longer  drives  according  to  bargain.  The  drivers  ("carters'")  urge  the 
horses  by  the  cry  ■marche  done'.  The  best  carriages  are  obtained  in  the 
Upper  Town,  the  cheapest  in  the  Lower  Town. 

An  Elevator  (3  c. :  PI.  F,  4)  runs  from  Little  Champlain  St.  (Lower 
Town)  to  Dutferin  Terrace. 

Ferry  to  LM$,  see  p.  167;  also  to  Silleri/  (p.  165;  10  c),  8t.  Romuald 
(p.  167),  and  the  Isle  of  Orleans  (p.  168j. 

Steamers  run  regularly  from  (Quebec  to  Montreal  (R.20e);  to  Qaspi(-fM), 
Charlotletown  (p.  99j,  Sumrnerside  (p.  lOl),  and  i^'c^ou  (p.  60j;  to  Sydney  {p.  67) 
&ni  St.  Jo/. n's,  Newfoundland  {-p.  103)-,  to  the  Saguenay  {R.3Q);  to  Harrington 
(R.37j;  to  various  small  ports  on  the  St.  Lawrence;  to  London,  Liverpool, 
Olasgow,  Southampton,  Havre,  and  Antwerp  (see  R.  1);  to  New  York  (p.  10); 
to  Bermuda  and  the  West  Indies,  etc. 

f  Places  of  Amusement.  Auditorium  (PI.  E,  3),  St.  John  St. ;  Tara  Hall, 
119  St.  Anne  St.;  Jacques  Car  tier  Hall,  St.  Roch.  —  Golf  Links,  at  the  Oove 
Fields  (p.  164)    —  Curhng  and  Skating  Rinke  at  the  Chateau  Frontenac  Hotel. 
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Clubs.  Garrison  Club  (PI.  E,  4),  48  St.  Louis  St. ;  St.  Louis  Club  (PI.  E,4), 
nearly  opposite  the  St.  Louis  Hotel  (p.  154);  Quebec  Riding  Club,  Sle.  Foye 
Koad,  1  M.  from  the  Toll  Gate  (PI.  B,  3),  for  hunting,  etc.;  Quebec  Amateur 
Athletic  Association  (PI.  C.  4;  p.  164). 

Newspapers.  English:  The  Chronicle  (Con".),  the  only  morning-paper; 
The  Daily  Telegraph  (h\\>.);  The  Gazette (w&tkly).  French:  i'AVe'nemeni  (Cons.) : 
Le  Holeil  (Lib.);  and  L^ Action  (Ind.  Soc). 

Shops.  Furriers:  Holt,  Renfrew,  dt  Co.  (conip.  p.  169),  33  Buade  St.; 
Paquet,  165  St.  Joseph  St.  —  .^porting  and  Fishing  Gear:  Chinic  Hard- 
tcare  Co.,  cor.  of  St.  Peter  St.  and  Mountain  Hill  St.;  .Young,  111  Bridge  St. ; 
Shaw  dc  Co.,  St.  John  St.  and  Sous-le-Fort  St.;  J.  P.  Bertrand,  cor.  of 
St.  Joseph  St.  and  Dorchester  St. 

Post  Office  (PL  F,  4) ,  at  the  corner  of  Buade  St.  and  Du  Fort  St.  (8-4). 

United  States  Consul,  Mr.  i:  27.  Bennison.  —  There  are  also  French, 
Belgian,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  Dutch,   and  other  consular  representatives. 

Quebec,  superbly  situated  on  a  promontory  formed  "by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  St.  Charles,  ahout  250  M.  from 
the  Pointe  des  Monts  (p.  4),  at  the  mouth  of  the  former  river,  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  picturesque  city  in  North  America,  appealing  at 
once  to  the  most  hlase'  tourist  hy  the  striking  holdness  of  its  site, 
the  romance  of  its  history,  and  the  extraordinary  contrast  of  its  old- 
w^orld  appearance  and  population  with  the  new  world  around  it.  It 
is  now  frequented  in  winter  also,  for  the  sake  of  its  winter  scenery 
and  sports. 

It  consists  of  a  Lower  Town,  lying  on  the  narrow  strips  of  level 
land  fringing  the  river  banks,  and  of  an  Upper  Town,  perched  on  the 
top  of  a  rocky  bluff,  rising  almost  vertically  on  both  sides  to  a  height 
of  200-350  ft.  above  the  wat^r.  [The  name  'Lower  Town',  however, 
does  not  technically  include  the  large  districts  of  St.  Roch  and 
St.  Sauveur;  comp.  p.  187.]  In  shape  the  city  is  a  triangle, 
bounded  by  the  two  rivers  and  the  Plains  of  Abraham  (p.  164).  The 
older  portion  of  the  Upper  Town  is  still  surrounded  by  a  massive 
wall,  but  the  city  has  now  spread  considerably  to  the  W.  of  the 
fortifications.  At  the  S.  angle  of  the  wall,  on  the  highest  point  of 
the  plateau,  is  the  famous  Citadel  (p.  159). 

'Unexampled  for  picturesqueness  and  magnificence  of  position  on  the 
American  continent,  and  for  the  romance  of  her  historic  associations,  Quebec 
sits  on  her  impregnable  heights  a  queen  among  the  cities  of  the  KewWorld. 

At  her  feet  flows  the  noble  St.  Lawrence,  the  fit  highway  into  a  great 
empire,  here  narrowed  to  a  couple  of  miles'  breadth  (really  less  than  1  M. 
—  Editor),  though  lower  down  the  waters  widen  to  a  score  of  miles,  and 
at  the  gulf  to  a  hundred.  From  the  compression  of  the  great  river  at  this 
spot  the  city  derives  its  name,  the  word  signifying,  in  the  native  Indian 
tongue,  the  Strait.  On  the  east  of  the  city,  along  a  richly  fertile  valley,  flows 
the  beautiful  St.  Charles,  to  join  its  waters  with  those  of  the  great  river. 
The  mingled  waters  divide  to  enclasp  the  fair  and  fertile  Isle  of  Orleans. 

The  city  as  seen  from  a  distance  rises  stately  and  solemn,  like  a 
grand  pile  of  monumental  buildings.  Clustering  houses,  tall,  irregular,  with 
high-pitched  roofs,  crowd  the  long  line  of  shore  and  climb  the  rocky 
heights.  Great  piles  of  stone  churches,  colleges,  and  public  buildings, 
crowned  with  gleaming  minarets,  rise  above  the  mass  of  dwellings.  The 
clear  air  permits  the  free  use  of  tin  for  the  roofs  and  spires,  and  the  dark 
stone-work  is  relieved  with  gleaming  light.  Above  all  rise  the  long  dark 
lines  of  one  of  the  world's  famous  citadels,  the  Gibraltar  of  America.' 

(Charles  Marshall.) 
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Quebec,  with  116,850  inhab.  in  1920,  is  now  the  seventh  city  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Of  its  inhabitants  nine-tenths  are  French 
ami  Roman  Catholic.  The  chief  business  of  the  city  is  the  exportation 
of  timber,  grain,  and  cattle.  It  is  the  port  of  entry  of  the  Atlantic 
steamers  in  summer,  and  the  landing-place  of  immigrants.  Tarious 
manufactures  (boot  and  shoe-making,  leather  tanning,  etc.)  are  carried 
on  in  St.  Eoch.  The  streets,  as  a  rule,  are  narrow  and  irregular,  and 
the  quaint  houses  resemble  those  of  the  older  French  provincial 
towns.  The  best  shops  are  in  St.  Joseph  St.  and  Crown  St.,  in  St. 
Roch,  and  in  or  near  St.  John  St.,  Fabrique  St.,  and  Buade  St., 
in  the  Upper  Town.  —  The  climate  of  Quebec  resembles  that  of 
Montreal  (comp.  p.  135).  Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  sea  the 
summer  is  not  quite  so  hot,  the  mean  temperature  in  July  being 
66°Fahr.  (mean  annual  extreme  93°).  In  winter  (Nov.-March)  the 
monthly  mean  temperature  is  below  freezing-point,  the  mean  tem- 
perature in  Jan.  being  10°  (mean  annual  extreme  — 25°).  The 
mean  annual  precipitation  is  42  inches. 

History.  In  historic  interest  Quebec  almost  rivals  Boston  among  the 
cities  of  the  Xew  World,  and  it  excels  the  Xew  England  city  in  the  fact 
that  its  historic  sites  are  constantly  in  view  and  have  not  been  obscured 
by  later  alterations.  When  Jacques  Cartier  (see  p.  135)  ascended  the  St. 
Lawrence  in  1535  he  found  the  Indian  town  of  Stad<ieona  occupying  part 
of  the  present  site  of  Quebec  and  spent  the  winter  in  huts  erected  near 
the  Dorchester  Bridge  (comp.  p.  171).  On  returning  toFrance  he  carried  with 
him  the  chief  D&nnacona.  who  unfortunately  died  in  Europe.  On  his  second 
visit,  in  1541,  Cartier  wintered  at  Cap  Rc-uge  fp.l53).  An  unsuccessful  attempt 
at  settlement  was  made  by  the  Sieur  de  Roherval  in  1549  (comp.  p.  153).  The 
real  founder  of  Quebec  was  CTja/r-ji/am  (pp.  16\161),  who,  after  a  first  visit 
in  Ifr  3.  on  his  'second  visit  in  16  >S  established  a  small  post  here  (comp. 
p.  165),  which  gradually  added  agricultural  settlers  to  the  original  fur- 
traders.  In  1629  the  little  settlement  was  captured  by  Sir  David  Kirke  (or 
Kerkt\  comp.  pp.179,  90.  106),  but  it  was  restored  to  France  together  with 
Acadia  three  years  later  bv  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye.  In  1663 
Quebec  contained  about  800  inhabitants.  A  little  later  (1690  and  1711) 
two  un-ifuccessful  attempts  were  made  by  English  fleets  to  capture  the  city. 
In  the  tirst  CoSe  Sir  William  Phips,  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  defied  by 
Governor  Fronienac  and  retired  without  doing  serious  damage.  In  1711  the 
fleet  under  Sir  Eoveden  Walker  was  wrecked  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
at  Egg  Island  (comp.  p.  152). 

In  1759.  however,  Quebec  finally  came  into  the  possession  of  Great 
Britain  through  the  daring  of  General  Wolfe  and  a  victory  described  by 
Major  Wood  (see  p.  157)  as  marking  'three  of  the  mightiest  epochs  of 
modern  times  —  the  death  of  Greater  France,  the  coming  of  age  of  Greater 
Britain,  and  the  birth  of  the  tnited  States".t  The  British  fleet,  under 
Adm.  Saund-irs,  anchored  ofi'  the  Island  of  Orleans  (p.  16S)  on  June  26th. 
The  French  army  under  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  13.000  strong,  was  en- 
camped on  the  shore  at  Btauport  (p.  169).  Gen.  Mwickton  seized  the  heights 
of  Levis  and  from  them  bombarded  the  city.  On  July  9th  Wolfe  established 
a  camp  at  Montmorency  (see  p.  169),  and  on  July  31st  he  attacked  the  French 

i  Major  W(Od  points  out  in  a  very  interesting  and  convincing  manner 
how  larjiely  this  victory  depended  on  the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain, 
Wolfe"s  army  being  'nothing  else  but  a  great  lacding-party".  The  tradition 
that  Wolfe  recited  Gray"s  'Elegy"  as  the  boats  dropped  down  the  stream 
is  wrong.  He  recited  the  Elegy  while  reconnoitring  from  a  boat,  on  the 
afternoon  before,  adding.  'Gentlemen.  I  would  rather  have  written  that 
poem  than  beat  the  French  lo-morruw'. 
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lines,  and  was  repulsed  with  heavy  losses.  A  long  delay  then  ensued  owing 
to  Wolfe's  Illness,  but  on  the  night  of  Sept,  12-13th  the  English  troops,  who 
had  in  the  meantime  been  carried  by  the  ships  above  Quebec,  stole  down  the 
river  in  beats  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  effected  a  landing  at  the  Ange  cm 
Foulon  (now  Wolfe's  Cove)  below  Sillery  (p.  165),  scaled  the  apparently  in- 
accessible clifls,  surprised  and  overpowered  the  French  sentinels,  and  form- 
ed their  line  of  battle  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  (p.  164).  Montcalm  hastened 
across  the  St.  Charles,  and  battle  was  joined  by  10  a.m.  (Sept.  13th).  Both 
leaders,  as  is  well  known,  fell  on  the  field,  Wolfe  dying  on  the  spot  (p.  164), 
while  Montcalm,  mortally  wounded,  was  carried  into  Quebec  (p.  164).  The 
British  were  successful  after  a  short  struggle;  the  French  troops  retreated, 
and  the  city  surrendered  on  Sept.  18th.  According  to  the  official  reports  the 
numbers  actually  engaged  were  3110  British  (including  200  left  at  the  above- 
mentioned  An?e  au  Foulon  or  Wolfe's  Cove)  and  5000  French,  the  latter 
number  including  Indians.  The  following  spring  Geu.  Murray^  left  in 
command  at  Quebec,  was  defeated  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  by  a  French 
army  of  10,(XjO  men  under  Litis  (comp.  p.  165)  and  was  besieged  behind 
the  city-walls  until  relieved  by  an  English  fleet  on  May  15th. 

In  1775  Gen.  Benedict  Arnold {^.2^)  made  his  famous  march  through  the 
Chaudiire  Valley  (p.  22)  and  reached  the  Plains  of  Abraham  by  the  way 
Wolfe  had  pointed  out  (Nov.  14th).  On  Dec.  1st  he  was  joined  by  Geri. 
Montgomery,  who  took  the  command;  and  on  Dec.  31st  the  Americans 
made  a  determined  but  vain  attempt  to  take  the  city,  Montgomery  falling 
before  a  barricade  in  Little  Champlain  St.  (spot  now  marked  by  a  bronze 
tablet;  p.  166).    Comp.  Vol.  VI  of  Kingsfor^s  'History  of  Canada'. 

Since  then  the  history  of  Quebec  has  been  comparatively  uneventful, 
though  it  has  been  visited  by  many  destructive  conflagrations  and  by 
several  severe  epidemics  of  cholera."  For  some  years  it  was  the  capital 
of  United  Canada  (p.  xxvi),  and  in  the  old  Parliament  House  here,  in  1864, 
took  place  the  famous  Confederation  Debate  ,  following  the  congress  at 
Charlottetown  (p.  ICO).  The  progress  of  Quebec  has  been  by  no  means  so 
rapid  as  that  of  other  large  Canadian  and  American  towns,  its  population 
rising  slowly  from  42,052'  in  1852  to  78,710  in  1911,  since  which  it  has 
grown  more  rapidly.  —  The  products  of  the  industries  of  the  city  in  1918 
realized  $38,265,277.  The  imports  of  the  city  in  1920  amounted  to  $  19,951,075, 
the  exports  to  §  22,464.945. 'in  1917  the  harbour  was  entered  and  cleared 
by  307  sea-going  vessels  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  909,8trl,  including  268 
British  vessels  of  855,377  tons. 

The  'Royal  William',  the  first  vessel  to  cross  the  Atlantic  wholly 
under  6team'(1833),  was  built  at  Quebec  in  1831. 

Books  cf  Reference.  Parkmati^s  'Montcalm  and  Wolfe',  the  Abbi  Cat- 
grain''t  'Montcalm  et  Levis',  Vol.  IV  of  Kingsford's  'History  of  Canada', 
Dr.  James  Douglases  'Old  France  in  the  New  World'  (1S05),  Br.  A.  0.  Doughty  s 
'Siege  of  Quebec'  (6  vols.),  and  Major  William  Wood's  'The  Fight  for  Canada' 
(5th,  definitive  ed,,  19t5;  Amer.  ed.,  1906).  Comp.  also  'Quebec  under  Two 
Flag=;',  by  A.  0.  Doughty  and  N.  E.  Dionne  ($  2.E0).  and  'The  King's  Book 
of  Quebec',  ed.  by  A.  G.  Doughty  (1911).  A  f  mall  guidebook  (gratis)  is  issued 
by  the  Qtiebec  Bailwaij,  Light,  '<t  Power  Co.  (p.  168). 

The  Province  of  Quebec,  formerly  compri^ing  only351,S73  sq.  M.,  was 
more  than  doubled  in  extent  in  1912,  when  the  district  of  (Tngava  (-p.Q&l}, 
now  called  New  Quebec,  was  added.  It  is  now  the  largest  province  in  the 
Dominion  (706,  834  ;q.  M.),  being  about  ?ix  times  as  1;  rge  as  the  British 
Isles.  On  the  S.  'he  province  is  bounded  by  the  E.  corner  of  Ontario,  by 
'New  England,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  while  its 
N.  boundary  is  formed  by  Hudson  Strait.  On  the  W.  it  borders  on  On- 
tario and  Hudson  Bay  and  on  the  E.  on  the  small  coastal  strip  of  Labrador. 
The  St.  Lawrence  (p.  21»),  the  chief  river  of  the  province,  divides  it  into 
two  very  unequal  parts,  the  portion  cut  oflT  to  the  S.E.  of  the  river  being 
only  about  50,000  sq.  M.  in  extent.  The  most  fertile  part  of  the  province 
is  the  plain  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  of  which  10,000  sq.  M.  are  within  Quebec  ; 
and  the  ordinary  cereals  and  roots,  hay,  apples,  plums,  and  various  other 
crops  are  successfully  cultivated.    To  the  N.  extends  the  huge  and  rocky 
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Laurentian  plateau,  with    its  vast  forests  and  innumerable  lakes.    To  tii« 
S.E,   of   the   St.    Lawrence   is   the   extension   of  the  Appalachian   system 
known  as  the  Notre  Dame  Mis.  (p.  69),  presenting  an  undulating  surface  andl 
comprising   much   land   suitable   for  agriculture   or   cattle-raising.     Agri*| 
culture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  population,  and  the  lumber-businessj 
(aggregate  value  of  production  in  1918  :  §  40,200,000)  also  is  important.  Phos-J 
phates  of  lime,  copper,  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  other  metals  are  obtained  in] 
larger  or  smaller  quantities.    The  lack  of  coal  is  counterbalanced  to  some] 
extent  by  the  available  water-power  amounting  to  ca.  6.O00.CO0  horse-power] 
of  whicli  842.C00  horse-power  were  utilized  in  1919.    Most  important,  how- 
ever, is  the  output  of  asbestos  (167,731  tons  of  S  13,677,841  in  1920)  which 
supplies  850  0  of  the  world's  consumption,  the  chief  mine  being  the  Thetford 
Jline   (p.  21),    The   total   mineral   production   amounted   to  S  27,722,502  in] 
1920.    Fishing  (cou.  mackerel.  lob.ster)  is  carried  on  in  the  Gulf  and  Estuaryj 
of  St.  Lawrence  (value  of  3  4,2o8,731  in  1919).     The  manufactures  of  the] 
province,  which  are  steadily  increasing  in    importance,   include   puli>  andj 
paper,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  flour,  sugar  (gained  from  the  maple  tree)j 
iron  and  hardware,  tobacco,  cloth,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  etc.   In  1918 
their  total  value  was  $  85;0.4'20  000.     The  total  exports  of  the  province,  in 
1919-20  amounted  tn  $51-7.928.342,  the  imporis  to  $809,995,362.    The  trade 
of  Quebec,  owing  to  its  position   on   the  St.  Lawrence,   is  very  important 
(comp.  p.  157).    Other  large  navigable  streams  are  the  Ot'awa  (p.  146),  the 
FdcheUeu  (p.  14),  the  S'.  Maurice  (p.  148),  and  the  Haijuenay  fp.  180).     In  1921 
Quebec  contained  2.34H.0G7  inhab.,   an  increase  of  about  17  per  cent  since 
1911    (2,{X)3,2.32  inhab.),    the    majority  of  whom  is  French-speaking   and 
belongs    to   the   Roman    Catholic   Church,    only   one -sixth  being  English-' 
speaking;   in  1920  the  population  was  2,5C0,0U0,   including  18,366  Indians^ 
Quebec  was   originally  settled  by  the   French    (comp.   p.  156)  and  it' 
was   not    till   after   the   American   Revolution   that   any  large  number   of 
British  colonists  established  themselves  here  (comp.  p.  47).    At  the  time 
of  the    British   conquest   (1763)    the    name    of   Quebec    extended    to    the 
whole  of  Canada,  outside  of  the  Acadian  provinces;   but  in  1791  it  was 
divided  into  the  two  provinces  of  L'pper  and  Lower  Canada  (comp.  p.  211). 
These  were  re-united,  as  the  Province  of  Canada,  in  1841,  and  in  l!:67,  on 
the  establishment  of  Confederation,   the  province  of  Quebec  assumed  its 
present  name  and  form.    Perhaps  the  most  notable  fact  in  the  later  history 
of  the  province  has  been  the  extraordinary  increase  of  the  French  Canad- 
ians, who  did  not  number  more  than  70,000  at  the  cession  of  Canada.    Large 
numbers  of  them  have  migrated  to  New  England.  —  Comp.  'Quebec,  the 
Laurentian   Province',    by   BecUes   Willson    (London,  1913;  lOs.  6d).     Those 
interested   in   the   geography  and  history  of  the  province  may  be  referred 
to    the    excellent  'Dictionnaire '  des   Rivieres    et  Lacs    de   la  Province   de 
(Quebec',  by  £.  Rcmtlavd  ((^luebec,  1914). 

The  stranger  in  Quebec  should  undoubtedly  begin  his  visit  with 
a  walk  round  the  walls  and  the  view  from  Dufferin  Terrace. 

*Dufferin  Terrace  (PI.  E,  F,  5,  4),  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  1914, 
consists  of  a  huge  wooden  platform,  1400  ft.  long  and  50-1 00  ft.  wide, 
erected  on  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  city,  185  ft. 
above  the  Lower  Town  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  site  was  levelled 
and  the  first  platform  was  erected  by  the  Earl  of  Durham,  but  the 
Terrace  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  the  governorship  of  the  Earl  of 
Dufferin  and  opened  to  the  public  in  1879  by  the  Marquis  of  Lome 
and  the  Princess  Louise.  The  N.  end,  however,  is  still  sometimes 
called  the  Durham  Terrace.  On  the  Terrace  are  five  kiosques  and  a 
band-stand  (frequent  concerts).  At  its  N.  end,  adjoining  the  Chateau 
rrontenac(p.l60),isa<Siotueo/'C/iawpZam(Pl.Oh.,F4;  1567-1636), 
by  Paul  Chevr^,  unveiled  in  1898.    At  the  S.  end  of  the  Terrace  a 
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disastrous  lanlslide  occurred  in  1881.  On  the  W.  Dufferin  Terrace 
is  adjoined  by  the  Governob's  Gardbn  (PI.  E,F,4),  with  the  Wolfe 
and  Montcalm  Monument  (1827-8),  a  granite  obelisk,  bearing  the 
neat  epigrammatic  Latin  inscription  : 

Mortem  Virtus  Communem 

Famam  Historia 

Monumentum  Posteritas  Dedit 

The  •'View  from  Dufferin  Terrace  i8  superb.  At  our  feet  are  the 
winding  streets  of  the  Lower  Town  (p.  165).  Beyond  is  the  noble  5;.  Law- 
rence, here  about  131,  wide,  with  its  fleets  of  trading  vessels  and  steamers, 
its  wharves  and  docks,  its  timber-rafts  and  'coves'.  On  the  opposite  side 
rise  the  heights  of  Livis  (p.  167),  with  three  huge  forts  (that  to  the 
right  alone  distinctly  visible)  and  its  conspicuous  churches  and  convents. 
Looking  towards  the  left(N.E.),  we  see  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  St.  Charles  (with  the  Louise  Basin)  and,  across  the  river,  the  fer- 
tile Isle  of  Orleans  (p.  163).  Several  villages  are  visible  along  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  Cap  Tourmente  (p.  ITS)  looming  dimly  in  the  dis- 
tance (35  M.).  On  the  left  bank  is  Beauport  (p.  169},  beyond  which  are  the 
Montmorency  Falls  (p.  170).  Behind  these  (to  the  N.)  rise  the  giant  masses 
of  the  Laurentide  Mts.  (p.  172).  Immediately  to  the  N.  of  the  Terrace, 
beyond  the  riace  d'Armes,  are  the  Post  Office  and  Laval  UnivevsiitJ.  Among 
the  most  conspicuous  buildings  in  the  Lower  Town  are  Palais  Station 
(p.  166),  the  church  o'i  Notre  Dame  des  Vicfoires  (p.  165),  just  to  the  N.,  and 
the  Custom  Souse  (p.  166),  at  the  moath  of  the  St.  Charles. 

The  Elevator  (see  p.  154)  adjoins  the  N.  end  of  the  Terrace.  From  the 
S.  end  a  flight  of  wooden  steps  ascends  to  the  -Citadel  Walk  (PL  E,  5; 
fine  views),  which  leads  round  Cape  Diamond  (see  below),  below  the  walls 
of  the  Citadel,  to  the  Cove  Fields. —  In  winter  a  toboggan-slide  is  erected, 
reaching  from  the  King's  Bastion  to  the  other  end  of  Dufferin  Terrace. 

At  the  S.  end  of  Dufferin  Terrace,  adjoining  Cape  Diamond, 
tlie  highest  point  of  the  plateau  (350  ft.),  stands  the  Citadel  (PI. 
E,  4,  5),  a  strong  fortification,  covering  40  acres  of  ground  and  dating 
in  its  present  form  from  1823.  It  is  entered  by  a  road  diverging  from 
St.  Louis  St.  at  Si.  Louis  Gate  fPl.  E,  4;  p.  160),  ascending  across 
the  glacis  to  the  Chain  Gate,  and  then  leading  along  the  trenches.  It 
may  be  reached  from  the  S.  end  of  Dufferin  Terrace  by  paths  ascending 
across  the  green  glacis  and  steps  descending  to  the  moat  through 
a  redoubt.  No  order  of  admission  is  now  required,  but  at  the  Dal- 
housie  Gate,  leading  from  the  moat  to  the  inner  works,  the  visitor 
is  met  by  a  soldier  to  act  as  guide  (fee  discretionary). 

The  present  Fortifications  of  Quebec  were  constructed  in  1823-32  and 
followed  to  some  extent  the  lines  of  the  French  works  of  1716.  The  earlier 
works  enclosed  a  much  smaller  area.  In  the  French  period  there  were 
apparently  three  City  Gates,  one  of  which,  the  iSt.  Louis  Gate,  is  now  repre- 
sented by  a  modern  structure,  while  the  St.  John  Gate,  erected  in  1867 
on  the  site  of  one  of  the  original  French  gates,  and  Palace  Gate  have 
been  entirely  swept  away.  The  Hope  and  Prescott  Gates  were  added  by 
the  English,  but  no  longer  exist.  Kent  Gate,  to  which  Queen  Victoria  con- 
tributed, is  wholly  modern.  See  also  p.  160.  The  Citadel  and  other  forti- 
fications of  Quebec,  being  by  no  means  equal  to  the  demands  of  modern 
warfare,  were  reinforced  some  years  ago  by  the  erection  of  three  detached 
forts  at  Levis  (p.  167).  Those  in  turn  were  recognized  as  inadequate,  and 
two  new  and  powerful  forts  were  constructed  at  Beaumont  (p.  178),  9  M. 
below  the  city,  to  command  the  channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Since  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops  in  1871  the  Citadel  has 
been  garrisoned  by  Canadian  troops.  It  encloses  a  large  parade  and  drill 
ground,  surrounded  by  barracks  and  magazines  under  the  walls.     Numerous 
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heavy  gnns  are  mounted  on  the  ramparts.  In  the  centre  is  a  diminutive- 
cannon  captured  at  Bunker  Hill  (1775).  The  large  stone  building  is  the 
Office*'  Quarters,  at  the  E.  end  of  which,  overlooking  the  river,  is  the 
Oovei'nor- General' t  Retidence,  usually  occupied  by  him  for  short  visits  every 
year.  The  W.  Ramparts  overlook  the  Plains  of  Abraham  (p.  16ij,  and 
the  "'View  from  the  King^t  Bastion,  at  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  ramparts, 
rivals  that  from  Dufferin  Terrace.  —  A  time-gun  is  fired  at  noon. 

"We  now  return  to  the  St.  Louis  Gate  fPl.  E,  4),  a  handsome 
structure  in  a  mediaeval  style  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  gate  in 
1878-9,  ascend  the  steps,  and  begin  here  our  circuit  of  the  *Walls 
(3  M.).  About  15  yds.  to  the  S.  of  the  gate  (inside)  is  a  tablet 
marking  the  grave  of  Montgomery's  companions  (p.  157).  To  the 
right,  within  the  walls,  lies  the  Esplanade  [PI.  E,  4),  with  a  fe^vi 
mortars  and  dismounted  cannon  and  a  South  African  War  Monumer 
(PI.  A.W.;  E,  4),  by  McCarthy.  To  the  left  rises  the  large  Par- 
Uament  Building  (p.  163).  In  about  4  min.  we  reach  the  Kent  Gate 
(Pi.  E,  4),  a  Norman  structure  erected  in  1879  to  relieve  the  press- 
ure of  traffic  (see  p.  159)  and  named  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Kent 
(see  p.  161).  To  the  left  is  the  Montcalm  Market  (PI.  E,  3),  with  a 
War  Memorial  Cross  (1921)  in  front  of  it  (facing  St.  John  St.), 
and  to  the  right  the  Church  of  the  Congregation,  one  of  the  oldes' 
in  the  city.  Beyond  the  site  of  'St.  John  Gate'  (PI.  E,  3;  see  p.  159^ 
we  have  to  leave  the  walls  for  a  time,  this  angle  of  the  forti- 
fications being  occupied  for  Government  purposes.  We  regain  the 
line  of  the  walls  at  'Palace  St.,  where  we  cross  the  gap  left  by  the 
removal  of  the  old  'Palace  Gate^  (PI.  E,  3 ;  see  p.  159)  and  have  th( 
huge  mass  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  (p.  16"2)  to  the  right.  As  we  proceed  we 
overlook  the  Lower  Town,  with  its  narrow  streets  and  numerous 
factories.  St.  Famille  St.  marks  the  site  of  the  old  'Hope  Gate'  (PI. 
F,  3;  see  p.  159).  A  little  farther  on  we  reach  the  '^Grand  Battery 
(PI.  F,  4)  at  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  walls,  on  the  cliff  named  Sault- 
au-Matelot,  another  fine  point  of  view,  overlooking  the  Docks  and  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers.  Behind  us,  at  this  point,  are  the  solid 
buildings  of  Laval  University  (p.  162).  Our  course  now  leads  towards 
t]^eS.iQ Dufferin  Terrace  and  the  CifadeZ (p.  159).  The  'Prescott  Gate' 
(p.  159)  was  at  Mountain  Hill  St.  (PI.  F,  4). 

The  narrow  mheri  Sf.  and  Coinllard  St.  (PI.  F,  4,  3),  leading  from  the 
Grand  Battery  to  St.  John  St.,  surpass  in  their  mediseval  quaintness  any 
streets  to  be  found  in  America.  At  Xo.  51  in  Des  Remparts  St.  is  a  tablet 
marking  the  site  of  Montcalm's  residence  in  1758-9. 

At  the  N.  end  of  Dufferin  Terrace  stands  the  *Cli^teau  Fron- 
tenac  Hotel  (p.  154),  a  large  and  handsome  structure,  erected  in 
1893  in  the  French  Baronial  style,  from  the  designs  of  Bruce  Price. 
and  consisting  mainly  of  light-red  brick,  with  copper  roofs.  It  occu- 
pies the  approximate  site  of  the  old  French  Fort  St.  Louis,  built  by 
Champlain  (p.  156)  in  1620  and  burned  down  in  1834,  a  stone  from 
which,  bearing  a  Maltese  cross,  has  been  immured  above  the  main 
entrance.  This  fine  hotel  faces  the  Place  d'Abmbs  (Pi.  F,  4),  still 
sometimes  called  the  'Ring  ,  the  parade-ground  and  fashionable  pro- 
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raenade  of  the  French  period.  On  the  W,  side  of  the  Place  is  the 
Anglican  Cathedral  (PI.  F,  4;  Holy  Trinitrj),  a  plain  edifice  of  1804, 
with  a  spire  150ft.  high.  It  contains  communion-plate  given  by 
George  III.,  the  colours  of  the  69th  Regiment,  and  mural  memorials 
to  Bishop  Mountain.,  first  incumbent  of  the  see,  the  Duke  of  Piichmond 
(d.  1819),  Governor-General  of  Canada  (buried  below  the  altar),  and 
others.  Adjacent  are  theKccforj/  and  the  Chapel  of  All  Saints.  To  the 
S.  of  the  Cathedral,  at  the  corner  of  St.  Louis  St.,  is  the  Court  House 
(PI. E,  F, 4),  opposite  which,  adjoining  the  St. Louis  Hotel  (PI.  c ;  E,  4) 
on  the  E.,  is  the  house  ('Little  Shop',  see  p.  154),  in  which  the  Duke 
of  Kent  (p.  53),  father  of  Queen  Victoria,  lived  from  1791  to  1794. 
The  short  Du  Fort  St.  leads  to  the  N.  from  the  Place  d'Armes 
to  the  Post  Office  (PL  F,  4;  p.  155),  a  substantial  stone  building  at 
the  comer  of  Buade  St.,  erected  in  1873,  and  afterwards  enlarged. 

The  Post  Office  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  Chim  cTOr  Building;  and 
a  stone  from  the  old  building,  bearing  the  carved  and  gilded  figure  of  a 
dog,    ha«  been  built  into  the  front -wall.     Below  is  the  inscription  (1736): 

'Je  suis  un  chien  qui  ronge  Tos 

En  le  rongeant  je  prend  men  repos. 

Un  tems  viendra  qui  n'est  pas  venu 

Que  je  morderay  qui  m'aura  mordu.' 
The  story  goes  that  the  house  belonged  to  a  rich  merchant  named 
Philibert.,  who  had  been  wronged  by  Intendant  Bigot  faee  p.  166)  and  chose 
this  way  of  expressing  his  hatred.  Philibert  was  afterwards  killed  by  an 
officer  quartered  on  the  Chien  d"Or  by  Bigot,  but  was  revenged  by  his 
son,  who  slew  his  father's  murderer  in  Pondicherry  many  years  later. 
Comp.  'The  Golden  Dog',  a  historical  novel  by  W.  'Kirhy.  '  Dr  Doughty 
has,  however,  shown,  in  his  'Quebec  under  Two  Flags'  (p.  157),  that  thi? 
version  of  the  story  is  not  quite  accurate.  At  a  later  date  the  house  was 
occupied  as  an  inn  by  Sergeant  Miles  Freniice,  whose  pretty  niece,  Misf 
Simpson.,  so  captivated  Commander  Horatio  Nelson  of  H.  M.  S.  'Albemarle' 
in  1782,  that  the  future  hero  of  Trafalgar  had  to  be  spirited  away  by  his 
friends  to  prevent  him  marrying  her.  ■ 

In  front  of  the  Post  Office  is  a  Monument  to  Bishop  Laval  (PI.  L., 
F4;  p.  162),  by  He'bert,  completed  in  1908. 

Following  Buade  St.  towards  the  left,  we  pass  the  Archbishop's 
Palace  and  the  Basilica  (PL  F,  4)  or  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral, 
consecrated  in  1666  but  dating  in  its  present  form  from  the  second 
half  of  the  18th  century.  It  occupies  in  part  the  site  of  the  Chapelle 
de  la  Recouvrance,  built  by  Champlain  in  1633. 

The  interior  is  gay  with  white  paint  and  gilding.  Among  the  numerous 
paintings  are  a  'Crucifixion,  by  Van  Dyck  (on  the  first  pillar  on  the  X. 
side  of  the  nave,  next  the  choir);  a  St.  Paul,  by  Carlo  Maratta  (in  the 
choir);  and  examples  oi  Restout,  Blanchard.  Vignon.,  and  Plamondon.  The 
high-altar-piece  ('Conception')  is  a  copy  after  Lebrun.  The  bishops  of  Quebec, 
including  Laval,  and  four  French  governors,  including  Frontenac,  are  com- 
memorated by  tablets.  The  collection  of  vestments  may  be  seen  on  appli- 
cation to  the  verger.  The  red  hat  of  Card.  Taschereau  (d.  1898)  hangs  from 
the  roof,  in  front  of  the  chancel. 

According  to  the  most  recent  investigations  the  Chapelle  de  Champlain, 
built  in  1636  over  the  tomb  of  the  hero,  lay  in  the  Cmietihre  de  la  Mon- 
tagne,  to  the  E.  of  the  Basilica,  below  the  site  of  the  old  Prescott  Gate. 

Opposite  the  front  of  the  Basilica  is  the  City  Hall  (PI.  E,  F,  4J, 
an  imposing  building,  200  ft.  long,  erected  in  1890-6.    It  occupies 
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the  site  of  a  Jesuits'  College,  founded  in  1637.  One  of  its  fine  rooms 
contains  a  collection  of  portraits  of  distinguished  Canadians. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Basilica  extend  the  huge  buildings  of  the  *Sem- 
inary  of  Quebec  and  *Laval  "University  (PL  F,  4). 

The  Seminary  of  Quebec  was  founded  in  1663  by  Frangoit  de  Mont- 
morency Laval.,  first  Bishop  of  Quebec,  and  the  picturesque  group  of  build- 
ings composing  it  date  from  1666  to  18S0.  It  i?  divided  into  Le  Grand 
Siminaive,  for  the  education  of  priests,  and  Le  Petit  S^minaire,  for  the 
general  education  of  boys.  In  1852  the  Seminary  founded  the  University 
of  Laval ^  which  received  a  royal  charter  the  same  year  and  one  from  Pope 
Pius  IX.  in  1876.  It  possesses  Faculties  of  Arts,  Theology,  Law,  and  Medi- 
cine. The  University  was  attended  by  over  1100  students  in  1916-17.  The 
main  entrance  is  at  the  Grand  Battery  (p.  163),  but  it  is  also  reached  from 
the  Seminary  through  the  Theological  Hall  and  Priests'  Dteellings.  For  the 
Laval  University  buildings  at  Montreal,  see  p.  141. 

The  University,  which  contains  many  objects  of  interest,  is  open  to 
visitors  daily,  Sun.  and  holidays  excepted  (fee  25  c. ;  Tburs.,  1-4,  10c, ).  The 
PiCTCEE  Gallekt  (catalogue  in  English  or  French  provided;  detailed  cata- 
logue by  .T.  Purves  Carter,  S  Ij  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  in  Canada, 
and  contains  works  by  or  ascribed  to  Van  Dyck  C^o.  190),  Tenters  the  Younger 
(56-5S),  TintoveUo  (121),  Salvator  Rosa  (93.  95.  97,  etc.),  Vernet  (62-65),  Albani 
(151),  Eonthorst  (36.  46.  od),  Parrocel  (t;0,'l79,  181),  Boucher  r24,  25,  82,  etc.), 
L.  Caracci  (143',  Schalcken  ((7),  Paul  Bril  (53),  A.  van  Osiade  ('204,205),  Ro- 
inanelli(iQV).  Baroccio  [ib).,  Domenichino  iiOS),  Maratta  ('61,  etc.),  and  others. 
In  the  LiTEKAKT  Class  Room  are  works  by  iV^.  Poussin  (236),  Pierson  (245. 
Portrait  of  Calvin),  Schidone  (273 1,  and  others,  and  in  the  Fiest  Asteeoom  is 
a  painting  by  Opie  (291).  —  The  Receptiox  Hall  contains  interesting  por- 
traits (Bishop  Laval,  Queen  Victoria,  etc.).  —  The  Miseealogical  Museum 
illustrates  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Dominion  and  includes  a  good  col- 
lection of  Canadian  and  foreign  marbles.  —  The  Geological  Mu.«j;u.n  con- 
tains a  large  collection  of  fossils,  etc.  —  The  Ethnological  Museum 
includes  an  interesting  series  of  Indian  skulls.  —  The  Collectioxs  of 
Natcbal  Histoet,  Scientific  Instecments,  Botant,  Exiomologt  akd 
CoNCHOLOGT,  AND  CoiNs  also  repay  inspection.  —  The  Museum  of  Keligion 
contains  the  original  lead  tomb  and  fragments  of  the  coffin  of  Bishop  Laval 
(see  above),  and  other  souvenirs.  —  The  *Libeaet,  with  over  2'D0,0(X)  vols.,  ia 
very  rich  in  works  relating  to  Canada.  Among  its  rarities  are  works  given 
by  Queen  Victoria  and  a  Book  of  Hours  with  ttie  signature  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots.  —  The  Pkojiotion  Hall  ,  in  which  the  graduation-ceremonies 
take  place,  can  seat  over  15'30  people.  —  The  Seminaet  Chapel,  in  which 
Bishop  Laval  is  buried,  contains  several  paintings  and  an  old  Venetian 
mosaic  (after  Titian's  "Mater  Dolorosa'),  presented  by  Pope  Leo  XIII. 

The  American  officers  taken  prisoner  in  the  siege  of  1775  (p.  157)  were 
confined  in  Le  Petit  Scminaire. 

.  Another  of  the  great  Roman  Catholic  institutions  of  Quebec  is 
the  large  *H6telDieu  Convent  and  Hospital  I  PI.  E.F,  3),  the  impos- 
ing buildings  of  Tvhich  are  seen  a  little  to  the  W.  (entr.  in  Palace  St.). 
It  -was  founded  by  the  Duchess  d'Aiguillon,  niece  of  Card.  Richelieu, 
who  placed  it  under  the  charge  of  the  Hospitalieres  nuns.  The  build- 
ings date  from  1654  to  1762,  but  were  afterwards  extended. 

The  Convent  Church  (entered  from  Charlevoix  St.)  contains  a  praying 
Monk  by  Zurbaran,  a  St.  Bruno  by  Eustache  Le  Stieuv,  and  other  paintings. 
Good  singing  at  the  Sun.  services.  —  Among  the  relics  of  the  convent  are 
a  silver  bust  enshrining  the  skull  oi  Jean  de  Brehoruf.  a  Jesuit  missionary 
tortured  to  death  by  the  Iroquois  in  1649,  and  the  bones  of  his  fellow- 
martyr  Lalemant  (comp.  ParAman^s  'Jesuits  in  North  America'). 

On  a  house  at  the  comer  of  Palace  St.  and  St.  John  St.  (Pl.E,  3) 
is  a  wooden  figure  of  General  Wolfe,   ere'.ted  several  years  ago  in 
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place  of  one  dating  from  1771.  The  old  effigy  is  now  in  the  readiag- 
room  of  the  Literary  &  Historical  Society  (see  below).  —  "We  may 
now  follow  St.  John  St.  to  St.  Stanislas  St.  and  proceed  to  the  left 
to  the  handsome  Methodist  Church  (PI.  E,  3,  4).  —  At  the  corner  of 
St.  Stanislas  St.  and  Dauphin  St.  is  the  building  of  Morrin  College 
(PI.  E,  4),  until  recently  a  small  Presbyterian  institution,  but  now 
the  home  of  the  ^Library  of  the  Quebec  Literary  and  Historical  Society, 
containing  a  valuable  ccllection  of  books  relating  to  Canada  (25,000 
vols.).  The  building  was  originally  used  as  a  prison,  and  the  old 
cells  are  still  shown  in  the  X.  wing. 

Descending  St.  Anne  St.  towards  the  E.  and  turning  to  the  right 
into  Garden  or  Des  Jardins  St.,  we  reach  the  *Urstiline  Nunnery 
(PI.E,4;  visitors  admitted  in  summer  to  parlours  and  chapel,  9-11 
and  1-3.30).  The  convent  was  founded  in  1639  by  Mme.  de  la  Peltrie 
and  Marie  de  I'lncarnation,  the  'St.  Theresa  of  the  New  World'.  The 
present  buildings,  which,  with  the  enclosed  gardens,  cover  seven 
acres  of  ground,  date  from  1686;  good  singing  at  the  Sun.  services. 

The  chapel  (rebuilt  in  1902)  contains  paintings  hy  Pfiilippe  de  Champaigne, 
Restout,  Prudfiomme,  and  other  French  artists,  and  two  beautiful  ivory- 
crucifixes.  Montcalm  (p.  164)  is  buried  here,  in  a  grave  made  by  a  shell 
which  burst  in  the  chapel  during  the  bombardment  of  1759.  His  skull  is 
preserved  under  glass.  The  shrines  contain  bones  from  the  Boman  Cata- 
combs. Before  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  burns  a  votive  lamp  which  has 
not  been  extinguished  since  it  was  given  by  Madeleine  de  Re'pentigny  in 
1717.  The  present  jewelled  holder  was  sent  from  France  in  1903  by  de- 
scendants of  the  Eepantigny  family.  Specimens  of  embroidery  and  painting 
by  the  nuns  may  be  obtained  in  the  reception-rooms. 

Jso.  65  St.  Anne  St.,  overlooking  the  Ursuline  Nunnery  Garden,  is  the 
house  where  Mr.  Howells  lived  while  collecting  material  for  'A  Chance 
Acquaintance'.      Comp.  chap,  iv  of  that  charming  volume. 

The  short  Donnacona  St.  leads  back  to  St.  Louis  Street  (PL 
E,  4),  which  we  now  follow  to  the  right  (W.),  past  the  Garrison  Club 
(PI.  E,  4).  Montgomery  (^p.  157)  was  laid  out  in  the  house  formerly 
on  the  site  of  No.  72  (on  the  right).  We  soon  reach  the  St.  Louis 
Gate  (p.  159),  just  outside  which,  to  the  right,  in  a  commanding 
situation,  280  ft.  above  the  St.  Lawrence,  stands  the  Parliament 
Building  (PI.  D,  4),  an  imposing  French  Renaissance  edifice  in  grey 
stone,  erected  in  1878-92.    The  central  tower  is  160  ft.  high. 

The  bronze  group  in  front  of  the  building,  the  statues  in  niches  on 
the  facade,  and  the  groups  on  the  roof  are  the  work  of  the  native  sculptor 
Hiberi.  Maisonneuve  (p.  135),  Cartier  (p.  156),  and  Champlain  (p.  156)  are  com- 
memorated in  conspicuous  inscriptions. 

The  Interior  is  handsomely  fitted  up,  with  wooden  panelling  on  the 
staircase  bearing  the  coats  -  of- arms  of  distinguished  French  Canadian 
families  (not  always  quite  accurate).  The  rooms  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
(SI  members)  and  the  Legislative  Council  (24  members)  are  spacious  and  con- 
venient (public  admitted  to  the  galleries;  reserved  seats  on  application  to 
the  Speaker).  Both  houses  may  be  addressed  in  either  French  or  English. 
The  library  contains  iO,(XX)  volumes. 

Visitors  should  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  which  aflfords  a 
splendid  *»View  of  the  city,  the  two  rivers,  etc.  (comp.  pp.  155,  159). 

Some  distance  to  the  left  of  the  Parliament  Building  are  the 
Skating  Rink  (VI'D.i)  and  Drill  Hall  (P1.D,4).   In  front  of  the  last 
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is  a  Monument  to  Major  Short  and  Sergeant  Wallick,  wlio  perished  in 

a  gallant  attempt  to  stem  a  conflagration  in  1889.  "We  now  continue 
our  walk  along  the  Geaxdb  Alleb  (PI.  A-D,  4),  in  order  to  visit 
the  battlefield  of  1759.  The  open  ground  behind  the  houses  to  the 
left,  between  the  road  and  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  is  known  as  the  Cove 
Fields  (PI.  C.D,  4, 5)  and  is  used  by  golfers.  It  is  a  Government  park. 
The  remains  of  old  fortifications  traceable  here  are  all  of  British 
origin,  dating  from  1783,  1804,  and  1811.  A  steep  flight  of  steps 
descends  from  the  Cove  Fields  to  the  prolongation  of  Champlain  St. 
(p.  166).  The  two  Martello  Towers  (PI.  C,  4, 5),  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
Cove  Fields,  date  from  about  1812.  A  third  tower  to  the  N.  (PI.  C,  3) 
may  be  reached  via  Claire  Fontaine  St.  (PL  C,  4,  3).  passing  the 
large  Jeffrey  Hale  Hospital  (PI.  C,  3),  in  St.  Cyrille  St.,  and  a  little 
farther  on,  at  the  comer  of  St.  John  St.  and  Deligny  St.,  the  church 
of  St.  John  the  BaptUt  (Pi.  D,  3;  R.  C),  with  what  is  probably  the 
finest  interior  in  Quebec.  —  Opposite  Tower  2,  in  Grande  Alle'e,  is 
the  Franciscan  Convent  (PL  C,  4),  with  a  fine  chapel,  erected  in 
1897,  near  which  Montcalm's  forces  assembled  on  Sept.  13th,  1759; 
and  on  the  same  side  lie  the  grounds  and  club-house  of  the  Quebec 
Amateur  Athletic  Association.  Farther  on.  about  3  ^  M.  from  the  St. 
Louis  Gate,  a  road  to  the  left  leads  to  "Wolfe's  Monument  (PL  B,  4 ), 
a  tall  column  rising  from  a  square  base  and  bearing  the  inscription  : 
•Here  died  Wolfe  victorious,  Sept.  13.  1759'.  Hard  by  is  the  District 
Gaol  (PL  B,  4),  a  large  and  massive  building,  a  little  to  the  S.E.  of 
Avhich  is  the  Quebec  Observatory  (PL  B.  C,  5). 

To  theW.  of  this  point  stretch  the  Plains  of  Abraham  (PL  A,  B, 
4,  5),  so  called  after  Abraham  Martin,  a  Scotsman  and  royal  pilot  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  who  owned  some  ground  in  this  vicinity  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century.  "Wolfe's  Cove  (p.  153)  is  about  IV4M. 
farther  on,  below  the  cliff.  Part  of  the  Plains  has  been  converted 
into  a  Public  Park  (PL  A,  B,  4,  5). 

At  the  date  of  the  battle  the  Plains  stretched  without  fence  or  en- 
closure up  to  the  walls  of  the  town  and  to  the  Cote  Ste.  Genevieve.  The 
surface  was  sprinkled  with  bushes,  and  the  flanking  woods  were  denser 
than  at  present,  so  affording  more  cover  to  the  French  and  Indian  marks- 
men. The  position  of  the  front  of  the  French  army  at  the  opening  of 
the  battle  (10  a.m.)  may  be  indicated  bv  a  line  drawn  from  Jeti'rey  Hale 
Hospital  (PL  C,3)  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  *The  British  line  was  about  1/4  M. 
farther  to  the  W.,  where  De  Salaberry  St.  now  runs  (PL  C,  3,  4).  The  French 
then  advanced  imtil  with'n  40  paces  of  the  British.  Wolfe  was  at  the  head 
of  the  British  right  wing,  near  the  St.  Louis  Road,  and  Mortcalm  at  the 
head  of  the  French  centre.  The  battle  was  hotly  contested  for  about  1/4  br., 
but  the  French  troops,  consisting  largely  of  Canadians,  gave  way  at  last 
before  the  impetuous  charge  of  the  Louisburg  Grenadiers  and  2Sth  Regi- 
ment. Wolfe  was  hit  three  times,  receiving  his  third  and  mortal  wound 
at  the  moment  he  gave  the  order  to  advance.  He  fell  about  250  yds.  nearer 
Quebec  thai  the  Monument,  the  latter  occupying  the  spot  whither  he  was 
carried  to  breathe  his  last.  Montcalm  was  first  struck  by  a  musket-ball 
and  then  by  a  discharge  of  the  only  field-piece  the  British  had  brought 
into  action.  He  was  carried  into  Quebec  and  died  about  four  o'clock  the 
next  morning.    Comp.  pp.  163,  157. 

The  Battle  of  Ste.    Foye   or  Toy  (April  23th,   1760),  in  which   Gen. 
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Murray  was  defeated  by  the  Chevalier  de  L^vis  (see  p.  167),  took  place  to  the 
N.  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham-,  and  the  spot  where  the  struggle  was  fiercest 
is  marked  by  the  Ste.  Foye  Monument  (PI.  A,  3),  erected  in  1860  on  the  Ste. 
Foye  road,  about  1  M.  from  the  St  John  Gate  and  »/<  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  the 
Wolfe  Monument.  It  is  inscribed:  'Aux  Braves  de  1760,  erige  par  la  So- 
ciete  St.  Jeun  Baptiate  de  Quebec,  1860'.  A  visit  to  this  point  is  easily 
combined  with  the  excursion  to  the  Wolfe  Monument,  bv  following  Park 
Ave.  (PI.  B,  4,  3),  past  the  church  of  JVotre  Dame  des  Oiemim  (PI.  B,  3), 
with  a  handsome  interior,  and  the  Ste.  Foye  Road.  The  return  to  town  is 
best  made  by  Ste.  Foye  Road  and  St.  John  St.  fa  round  in  all  of  about  4  M.). 
In  the  old  graveyard  of  St.  Matthew^s  Church  (PL  D,  3),  in  St.  John  St., 
a  handome  building  in  the  Decorated  Gothic  style,  is  the  tomb  of  Major 
Thomas  Scott,  brother  of  Sir  Walter  and  for  a  time  believed  to  be  the  author 
of  'Waverley'. 

Following  the  Grande  Allee  for  about  1^4  M.  beyond  the  Wolfe 
Monument,  we  reach  (left)  the  entrance  to  the  beautiful  grounds 
of  *Spencer  Wood,  the  residence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Quebec.  The  cliflFs  behind  the  house  afford  a  splendid  view,  Tvith 
Wolfe's  Cove  (p.  153}  lying  at  our  feet. 

The  grounds  of  Spencer  Wood  are  adjoined  on  the  W.  by  those  of  Spencer 
Grange  (fine  vineriesj,  the  home  of  the  late  Sir  J.  M.  Le  Moine,  the  author 
of   numerous  interesting  works  relating   to  Quebec  and  Canadian  history. 

Spencer  Wood  adjoins  Mt.  Hermon  Cemetery  (Prot.)  and  St.  Pa- 
trick's Cemetery,  beyond  which,  S^/oM.  from  Quebec,  is  the  village  of 
Sillery,  with  its  church  (*yiew),  large  convent,  school-house,  and 
timber-coves.  We  may  return  hence  to  the  city  by  ferry  (see  p.  164), 
or  by  electric  tramway  from  the  cemeteries. 

A  pleasant  afternoon  stroll  may  be  enjoyed  by  taking  the  steamer  from 
Quebec  to  Sillery  and  following  the  shady  road  under  the  cliffs  and  along 
the  river  to  (2  M.)  Wolfe's  Cove.  Here  we  ascend  the  road  to  the  left, 
bringing  us  out  on  the  Grande  Alle'e,  just  to  the  E.  of  Spencer  Wood  and  less 
than  1  M.  from  Wolfe's  3Ionum'^nt  (p.  164).  This  walk  affords  fine  views 
and  has  the  historic  interest  of  following  the  route  of  Wolfe's  forces. 

To  visit  the  Lower  Town  of  Quebec,  we  may  follow  Mountain 
Hill  St.  or  Cote  de  la  Montagne  (PL  F,  4}  and  descend  to  the  right 
by  an  iron  stairway  (replacing  the  old  'Breakneck  Steps'),  which 
leads  to  what  is,  perhaps,  the  quaintest  and  busiest  part  of  the 
riverside  districts.  Hard  by  is  the  unpretentious  church  of  Notre 
Dame  des  Victoires  (PL  F,  4),  often  called  the  'Little  Lower  Town 
Chapel',  close  to  the  site  of  Champlain's  original  Habitation  de 
Quebec  (1608;  p.  156). 

The  name  refers  to  the  deliverance  of  the  city  from  the  English  at- 
tacks of  16S0  and  1711  (p.  156);  and  tablets  on  either  side  of  the  door 
(inside)  bear  the  following  inscriptions,  which  reflect  a  pleasant  light  on 
the  magnanimity  of  the  Government  that  overlooks  them. 

1688.  Po$e  de  la  I'ere  Pierre  par   le  Marquis  de  Denonville  Gouverneur. 
Innocent  XI  Pape.    Louis  XI 7  Roi  de  France.    V^glise  est  didiie 
a  Venfani  Jisus. 
1690.  Bifaite   de  Vamiral  Phips.     Uiglise  prend   le  litre  de  Notre  Dame 

de  la  Vicioire. 
1711.  Dispersion  de  la  flotte  de   Vamiral   Walker.    L'iglite  prend  le  titre 

de  N.D.des  Victoires. 
1759.  Incendiie  pendant  le  sikge. 
1765.  Bebdtie. 
iSSS.  Restaurie  i  I'occasion  du  2iime  Centenaire. 
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Just  to  the  S.  of  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires  is  Sous-le-Fort  Slreel 
(PI.  F,  4)  ,  recalling  the  narrow  mediaeval  streets  that  survive  in 
Bristol  (e.  g.  the  Pithay)  and  many  Continental  towns.  Sous-le- 
Fort  St.  ends  at  the  foot  of  the  elevator  leading  to  Dufferin  Terrace 
(PI.  F,  4 ;  see  p.  159),  whence  Little  Champlain  Street  (PL  F,  4, 5),  the 
scene  of  Montgomery's  death  (p.  157),  leads  to  the  S.  along  the  base 
of  the  cliffs.  Between  Little  Champlain  St,  and  the  river,  on  the  site 
of  the  former  Champlain  Market,  is  the  large  building  of  Palais 
StationiJPL  F,  4),  the  terminal  of  the  C.N.R.  By  continuing  our  walk 
toward?  the  S.  (W.),  through  Champlain  Street  (PI.  C-E,  5).  which 
has  a  tablet  (on  the  cliff)  commemorating  the  death  of  Montgomeiy 
(p.  157);  we  may  visit  some  of  the  large  timber  'coves'  (less  exten- 
sive than  formerly)  that  line  the  river  farther  up. 

Moving  in  the  opposite  direction  (N.)  from  Notre  Dame  des 
Victoires.  we  may  follow  the  busy  St.  Peter  Street  (PI.  F,  4),  with 
its  shops,  banks,  and  warehouses.  Near  the  end  of  St.  Peter  St. 
St.  Andrew  Street  (PI.  F,  G,  4)  leads  to  the  right  to  the  Custom  House 
(PL  G,  4)  a  Doric  building  surmounted  by  a  dome,  at  the  junction 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  St.  Charles.  To  the  N.  of  this  point  lies 
the  capacious  Louise  Basin  (PL  F.  G,  .3).  with  a  wet  dock  40  acres 
in  area  and  a  tidal  dock  of  half  that  size.  (Jn  the  Louise  Embankment 
(PL  F,  G,  2,  .3).  forming  the  outer  wall  of  the  docks,  is  the  Immi- 
tjration  Office  (PL  G,  3),  with  the  barracks  in  M-hich  immigrants  are 
cared  for  until  they  can  be  fonvarded  to  their  ultimate  destinations. 
Great  harbour  improvements,  including  the  construction  of  a  large 
d  ry-dock,  have  recently  been  carried  out  at  a  cost  of  over  $  20,000,000. 
A  Orain  Elevator  built  of  concrete  and  holding  1.000.000  bushels 
should  be  noticed.  —  Sault-au-Matelot  Street  (PL  F.  4)  and  *Sous- 
le-Cap  Street  (PL  F.  3.  4),  to  the  left  of  St  Peter  St.,  below  the 
walls,  are  two  of  the  quaintest  old  streets  in  the  city.  A  tablet  in 
the  former  commemorates  the  Canadian  force  which  here  repulsed  the 
attack  of  Arnold  (p.  157). 

St.  Paul  Street  (PL  F.  3,  4),  diverging  to  the  left  near  the  end 
of  St.  Peter  St.,  leads  to  the  W.  between  the  cliff  and  the  docks, 
passing  near  the  stations  of  the  Quebec  Railway,  Light,  ^-  Power  Co. 
(PL  F,  3)  and  the  C.  P.  Railway  (PL  E,  3). 

At  the  corner  of  Nicolas  Street  (leading  to  the  left  from  St.  Paul  St.) 
and  St.  Valier  Street,  is  Boswell's  Brewery  (PL  E.  3).  on  the  site  of  the 
palace  of  Intendant  Bigot,  parts  of  the  old  walls  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  court  (plan  at  the  Historical  Society,  p.  163). 

The  Intendant  was  the  head  of  the  civil  administration  of  the  French 
colony  of  Canada,  as  the  Governor  wa>;  of  its  military  administration. 
Bigot  (see  p.  172).  who  was  appointed  Intendant  in  1748,  did  much,  by  his 
profligacy,  oppression,  extravagance,  and  dishonesty,  to  ruin  the  resources 
of  the  colony  and  hasten  its  fall.  Xear  the  palace  stood  the  so-called 
''Friponne'  ('swindle"),  a  large  storehouse  erected  by  Bigot  to  hold  the  goods 
arriving  from  France  until  sold  to  the  King  or  the  citizens.  Comp.  Park- 
man's  '3Iontcalm  and  Wolfe'  (chap.  xvii).  See  also  Sir  Gilbert  Farker''s 
novel  'The  Seats  of  the  Michtv'. 
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St.  Paul  St.  is  continued,  beyond  St.  Rock  Street  (PI.  E,  2,  3),  by 
St.  Jcseph  Street  (PI.  C-E,  2),  forming  the  dividing  line  between 
tlie  industrial  ward  of  St.  Roch^  to  the  right,  and  the  artisans' 
dwellings  of  the  Jacques  Cartier  Ward^  to  the  left.  The  former 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Stadacona  (p.  156;  monument). 
The  Church  of  St.  Roch  (PI.  1),  2)  is  a  large  but  uninteresting 
edifice.  On  the  banks  of  the  St.  Charles,  which  here  makes  an 
abrupt  bend  round  Hare  Point,  are  the  St.  Charles  Hospital  (PI.  D,  1) 
and  the  large  General  Hospital  (Pi.  C,  1).  The  latter  occupies  the 
site  of  the  house  of  the  Recollets,  in  which  they  received  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  in  1625.  The  handsome  brick  building  opposite  the 
(}eneral  Hospital  is  the  Provincial  Technical  School.  Close  by,  on  a 
peninsula  formed  by  a  loop  of  the  St.  Charles  Kiver,  is  the  Victoria 
Park  (Pi.  C,  D,  1),  with  a  monument  to  Queen  Victoria  by  Marshal 
Wood.  Beyond  St.  Roch  is  the  district  of  St.  Sauveur.  with  its 
imposing  Church  (PL  B,  2). 

The  chief  points  of  interests  in  the  Environs  of  Q,uebec  are  ennmerateii 
in  the  following  route.  A  favourite  drive  leads  round  the  plateau  of  Quebec 
(about  20 M,),  going  out  to  Cap  Rouge  (comp.  p,  153)  by  the  St.  Louis  Road 
and  returning  by  the  Ste.  Foye  Road. 

From  Quebec  to  Montreal,  see  R.  30-,  to  Cochrane,  see  R.  38;  io  Baton, 
see  R.  5;  to  Portland,  see  R.  9v  to  Lake  St.  Join,  see  R.  34;  to  the  Sa- 
ijuenay,  see  R.  36;  to  Harrington  Harhour,  see  R.  37;  to  Halifcix,  see  R,  24; 
to  Gaxpi  and  Chaletir  Baij,  see  R.  31;  to  Anticosti,  see  p.  3. 


33.  Excursions  from  Quebec. 

a.    Levis. 

Ferry  Steamers  ply  every  1/4  hr.  from  the  Lttis  Wharf  (PL  F.  4)  to 
(5/4  5Lj  Livi^  (0  mio.:  fare  5  c). 

Levis  (Dohan's,  Kennebec^  St.  Lavnence,  from  $  21/2)1  a  city  of 
10,479  inhab.,  is  finely  situated  on  the  heights  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  opposite  Quebec,  and  should  be  visited,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  on  account  of  the  grand  *Yiew  it  afi"ords  of  that  city.  It  is 
the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  and  of  the 
Quebec  Central  Railway  (comp.  pp.  150,  22),  and  it  is  also  a  station 
of  the  Canadian  National  Railways  (pp.  149,  95).  The  heights  above 
the  town  are  now  occupied  by  three  enormous  forts  of  earthwork  and 
masonry,  erected  some  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $  1.000.000  each. 
So  far,  however,  they  have  neither  been  armed  nor  garrisoned  (comp. 
p.  159).  The  drive  round  these  forts  is  interesting  and  affords  a 
series  of  delightful  views.  Excellent  views  are  also  afforded  by  the 
electric  cars,  which  run  from  the  ferry  to  the  market-place  and  also 
to  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Romuald  (see  below).  The  Levis  Graving  Dock, 
near  the  N.  end  of  Levis,  is  1150  ft.  long  and  can  accommodate  the 
largest  vessels  afloat.  Some  of  the  Churches  and  Colleges  are  large 
and  conspicuous  buildings.  —  Levis  is  adjoined  on  the  N.  by  Bien- 
ville and  St.  Joseph," and  on  the  S.  by  South  Qudec  and  St.  Romuald 
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d'Efc^^mm  (4000  inhab.),  all  sharing  in  the  large  lumber-trade  of 
Quebec  (direct  ferry,  see  p.  154).  The  *Church  of  St.  Romuald  is 
adorned  with  good  paintings  by  Lamprecht  of  Munich. 

The  Chaudiere  Falls  (see  p.  15C)  are  4  M.  to  tlie  S.W.  of  St.  Roniuiild 
(cab  $!'/•. )•  Abuut  halfway  between  St.  Eoinuald  aud  the  falls  we  cross 
the  Chaudiere  at  a  point  called  the  'Basin'.  The  sail  to  St.  Eomuald  afford.s 
line   views  of  the  bold  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

b.  Isle  of  Orleans. 

Steamers,  starting  from  the  Champlain  War/,  ply  at  frequent  intervals 
to  (4  M.)  Ste.  PHronille,  on  the  IsU  of  Orleans  (V2  hr. ;  fare  10  c). 

About  4  M.  below  Quebec  the  St.  Lawrence  is  divided  into  a 
N.  and  a  S.  channel  by  the  Isle  of  Orleans  or  Isle  d' Orleans,  20  M. 
long,  5  M.  wide,  and  70  sq.  M.  in  area.  It  is  occupied  by  about 
(3OOO  'habitants',  who  raise  large  crops  of  potatoes  and  hay,  make 
cheese,  and  possess  fine  orchards  of  apples  and  plums. 

The  surface  of  the  Isle  of  Oilegnr,  2cOft.  above  tte  level  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, once  formed  tfgether  with  the  Fields  of  Abraham  and  the  jlain 
stretching  from  Levis  towaids  the  S.,  an  unbroken  'peneplain',  which  is  still 
evident  from  the  'sky -line'.  It  was  raised  in  the  mid-Ttrtiary  peiiod  after 
which  it  was  extensively  cut  up  by  the  river  and  its  tributaries.  —  Tie 
Indian  name  of  the  island  was  Minego^  and  it  was  called  Isle,  de  Bacchus 
by  Jacques  Cartier  (15353  on  accouut  uf  the  ni  merous  grape-vines  he  found 
on  it.  Wolfe  established  his  principal  camp  here  during  his  siege  cf 
Quebec  (p.  156j. 

The  short  steamboat  voyage  to  the  Isle  of  Orleans  affords,  per- 
haps, the  best  *Yiew  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  while  to  the  N.  are  seen 
Beauport  (p.  169)  and  the  Montmorency  Falls  (p.  170).  backed  by  the 
Laurentide  Mts.  The  steamer  calls  at  Ste.  Petronille  de  Beaulieu. 
a  village  of  477  inhab.,  v\1th  a  pleasant  little  hotel  (Chateau  Bel- 
Air),  a  park,  and  other  attractions,  which  draw  many  summer-visitors. 
On  the  N.  shore  of  the  island  lie  the  hamlets  of  5^  Pierre  and  Ste.  Fa- 
mille,  on  the  S.  shore  those  of  St.  Franr^ois.  St.  Jean,  and  St.  Laurent. 
Miranda's  Cave,  on  the  S.  shore,  is  a  favourite  picnic-resort.  The 
churches  date  mainly  from  the  middle  of  last  century;  the  Nunnery 
of  Ste.  Famille  dates  from  1685.  Fine  views  are  obtained  of  the  Lau- 
rtntide  Mts.  from  the  N.  shore. 

c.  Tails  of  Montmorency  and  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupie. 

21  31.  Railway  (Quebec  EaUicap,  Light.,  <&  Power  Co.)  in  3/4  hr.  (return- 
fare  to  Montmorency  40c.,  or,  including  the  use  of  the  elevator,  60c.;  to 
Ste.  Anne  80  c.).  Special  fast  'tourist  trains'  fround-trip  $  IV2)  daily  at 
10  a.m.  and  2.30  p.m.  This  railway  was  originally  intended  mainly  for 
the  accommodation  of  pilgrims  and  pilgrimages,  but  is  now  used  largely  by 
tourists  also.  It  lies  between  the  road  and  the  river.  The  service  is  now 
mainly  electric,  though  there  are  also  a  few  steam  trains.  This  excursion, 
as  far  as  the  Montmorency  Falls,  is  also  often  made  by  road  (carr.  there  <fe 
back  about  $  4  for  1-2  persons),  and  thus  both  road  and  railway  are 
described  below.  The  pedestrian  who  understands  French  will  find  much 
to  interest  him  throughout  the  Cote  de  BeavprL  The  inns  are  primitive 
but  clean.  —  Comp.  'A  Chance  Acquaintance',  by   W.  D.  Eowells. 

a.  Road  to  Moktmoeency  (6I/2  M.).  We  cross  the  St.  Charles  by 
the  Dorchesttr  Bridge  (Fl.E,  1, 2),  erected  in  1789  and  named  after  the 
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then  Govern  or-General  of  Canada.  To  the  left  is  seen  the  St.  Charles 
Hospital  (p.  167).  The  road  then  turns  to  the  right  and  runs  parallel 
to  the  St.  Lawrence.  Practically  the  entire  region  traversed  is  the 
property  of  the  Quebec  Seminary.  The  road  is  lined  nearly  all  the 
way  -with  the  cottages  of  the  'habitants',  generally  standing  askew 
to  the  road  so  as  to  present  their  gable-end  to  the  E.  ■s\1nd.  Behind 
the  houses  are  the  long  narrow  strips  of  their  farm-lands  (comp. 
p.  147),  stretching  on  the  right  down  to  the  river.  Good  views 
are  enjoyed  of  Quebec,  Levis,  and  the  Isle  of  Orleans.  To  the 
right  lies  Maizerets,  a  farm-house  belonging  to  Quebec  Seminary 
and  forming  the  regular  holiday-resort  of  the  pupils.  To  the  left, 
farther  on,  about  2M.  from  Dorchester  Bridge,  is  the  large  Provincial 
Lunatic  Asylum^  which  is  in  charge  of  the  Grey  Nuns.  On  the  same 
side,  1/2  ^^'  farther  on,  is  a  Temperance  Monument.  —  1  M.  (r.) 
Church  and  Presbytery  of  Beauport.  The  church  is  a  large  edifice, 
the  handsome  towers  of  which  have  been  rebuilt  since  a  fire  in 
1888.  The  interior  is  richly  decorated.  Montcalm  had  his  head- 
quarters in  1759  at  the  manor-house  of  Beauport,  one  of  the  ruinous 
buildings  a  short  distance  to  the  left,  and  at  the  De  Salaberry  Manor. 
since  destroyed.  Beauport  is  a  manufacturing  and  market  to^vn  Mith 
about  5000  inhabitants. 

About  3  M.  beyond  Beauport  Church  we  reach  the  entrance  to 
the  Kent  House  Hotel  (from  $  4) ,  which  was  built  as  Haldimand 
House  by  General  Haldimand  in  1780  and  derives  its  present  name 
from  having  been  occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Kent  in  1791-4  (comp. 
p.  161).  It  now  belongs  to  the  Quebec  Railway,  Light.  &  Power  Co. 
and  stands  in  pleasant  grounds  containing  a  rustic  theatre  and  the 
Holt-Renfrew  menagerie  of  Canadian  wild  animals  (adm.  25  c. ;  free 
to  railway-passengers).  The  hotel  commands  a  view  of  the  falls,  to 
which  a  direct  path  leads. 

Beyond  the  Kent  House  Hotel  the  road  crosses  the  Montmorency 
River  and  reaches  the  grounds  on  the  E.  side  of  the  falls  (entr. 
opposite  the  inn;  *Yiew  of  Quehec  and  its  environs).  Adm.  to  the 
grounds  round  the  falls  25  c.  (free  to  railway-passengers).  An  inter- 
esting collection  of  historical  cannon  may  be  seen  from  the  road  in 
the  grounds  of  Montmorency  Cottage,  near  the  head  of  the  falls. 

The  farm-house  in  which  Wolfe  lay  ill  for  two  weeks,  and  from  which 
he  wrote  his  celebrated  despatch  to  Pitt  on  Sept.  2nd,  1759,  is  about  VsM. 
beyond  Bureau's  and  200  yds.  down  to  the  right. 

b.  Railway  to  Montmorency  and  Ste.  Anne  (21  M.).  On  leav- 
ing Quebec  (station,  see  Pl.F,  3)  the  train  crosses  the  St.  Charles'by 
a  long  swing-bridge  (views)  and  stops  at  (l/oM.)  Limoilou.  the  station 
for  the  vHlage  of  Hedleyville.  The  C.N.R.  lines  to  Montreal  (R.  30 d) 
and  Chicoutimi  (R.  34)  here  diverge  to  the  left.  Our  train  then  runs 
along  the  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  affording  views  of  the  Isle  of 
Orleans  (p.  168).  IV2  M.  Maizerets  (see  above);  2M.  Mastai;  21/2 M. 
Beauport  (see  above);  3^/2  M.  Beauport  Church  (see  above);  52/4 M. 
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St.  Gregoire.  —  6V2M.  Montmorency^  a  town  of  2200  inhab.,  with  the 
power-house  of  the  railway,  which  also  supplies  powerto  the  adjacent 
large  cotton-mill  and  light  to  Quebec.  —  The  train  now  backs  up  to 
the  (63/4  M.)  Montmorency  Falls  Station,  whence  an  elevator  (276  ft.) 
ascends  to  the  roaii  near  the  Kent  House  Hotel  (p.  169). 

The  -Falls  of  Montmorency,  known  to  old  French  peasants  as  La 
Vache.  are  formed  by  the  3Iuutmorency  Eiver  just  before  its  confluence 
with  the  St.  Lawrence  and  are  265  ft.  high  and  150  ft,  wide.  In  spring  or 
after  heavy  rain  they  are  very  imposing.  A  good  near  view  of  the  falls 
from  above  is  obtained  from  a  summer-house  on  the  W.  bank,  built  ori- 
ginally by  Geo.  Haldimand  (see  p.  169).  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Baroness 
Riedesel.  Avife  of  the  commander  of  the  Hessian  troops  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  (see  her  'Letters").  Above  the  falls  are  the  remains  of  a  suspension- 
bridge,  which  fell  in  1856.  A  great  part  of  the  Avater  is  withdrawn  to  ge- 
nerate electric  power  (comp.  above). 

The  famous  Natural  Steps,  1  M.  farther  up  the  river,  are  a  series  of 
curious  ledges  of  limestone  rock,  of  singularly  regular  formation,  penning  the 
rushing  3Iontmorency  into  a  narrow  channel  with  many  miniature  cataracts. 
The  scene  recalls  the  Strid  at  Bolton  Abbey  or  the  Linn  of  Dee  near 
Braemar  (see  Baedeker's  Great  Britain).  To  reach  the  Xatural  Steps  we 
recross  the  bridge,  and  ascend  along  the  right  bank.  After  about  15-20  mi- 
nutes' walk  from  the  highroad  a  well-defined  path  to  the  right  descends 
to  the  Steps. 

It  was  at  Montmorency  that  Wolfe  delivered  his  unsuccessful  attack 
on  Montcalm  in  1759  (see  p.  156).  the  centre  of  the  movement  being  the 
end  of  the  road  known  then  and  now  as  the  C6U  de  Courville. 

The  railway  now  crosses  the  Montmorency  Eivef,  affording  a  good 
view  of  the  falls  to  the  left.  7  M.  Little  Village.  —  10  M.  VAnge 
Gardien.  with  its  old  church,  prettily  situated  in  a  small  valley, 
offers  good  snipe  and  partridge  shooting.  The  hills  approach  more 
closely.  —  Near  (15  M.)  Chateau  Richer,  with  its  orchards  and  good 
shooting,  are  the  romantic  falls  of  the  Sault  h  la  Face,  about  110  ft. 
high.  —  18V2^1.  Itiviere  des  Chiens;  20^  9  M.  Eglise  Ste.  Anne,  the 
nearest  station  for  visitors  to  the  church  (see  below). 

21  M.  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre  'Regina,  from  $  3V2;  St.  Laivrence, 
Columlus,  $  3;  Rail.  Restaurant),  a  village  with  2500  inhab.,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Breton  mariners  about  1620,  is  the  most 
famous  place  of  pilgrimage  in  America  to  the  N.  of  Mexico  and 
is  visited  annually  by  more  than  200,000  pilgrims.  The  present 
Church  of  Ste.  Anne,  opened  for  public  worship  in  1876  and  created  a 
Basilica  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  in  1^87,  is  a  large  and  handsome  build- 
ing, with  towers  168  ft.  high.  It  contains  some  relics  of  Ste.  Anne, 
huge  piles  of  crutches  left  by  those  who  have  undergone  miraculous 
cures,  a  statue  of  St.  Anne  (with  the  Virgin)  on  an  onyx  column, 
and  a  good  altar-piece  by  Lelrun.  The  historical  relics  in  the  vestry 
are  shown  from  11  to  12.  The  enthusiasm  is  at  its  greatest  height 
on  Ste.  Anne's  Day  (July  26th).  The  original  church  of  1658  was 
taken  down  in  1878  and  re-erected  with  the  same  materials  on  its 
former  site,  near  the  new  church.  Opposite  the  Fresbytery,  at  the 
E.  end  of  the  main  church,  is  the  brilliantly  decorated  iScaZa  5an/a 
Chapel  (finished  in  1893),  the  platform  in  front  of  which  commands 
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an  e:sten8iY9  view.  A  finer  *View  is  obtained  from  the  frcnt  of  the 
Convent  of  the  Franciscan  Sisters,  farther  up  the  hill-fide.  Miracnlons 
healing  powers  are  also  ascribed  to  a  neighbouring  well.  —  Opposite 
the  railway-station  is  a  Cyclorama,  with  a  painting  of  Jerusalem 
(adm.25c.). 

The  •Falls  of  Ste.  Anne,  formed  by  the  river  of  that  name,  3-4  M. 
above  Ihe  town,  consist  of  a  series  of  picturesque  plunges,  one  of  which 
is  130  ft.  high.  The  path  to  the  falls  i.«  not  easily  found  without  a  g:uide. 
The  Seven  Falls  of  St.  Firtol,    '  M.  farther  on,   are  5till  more  picturesque. 

The  Ste.  Anne  Mis..,  a  part  of  the  Laurentide  range  (see  p.  17'i),  cul- 
minating in  a  summit  26S5  ft.  high,  rise  about  5  M.  from  the  village. 

Beyond  Ste.  Anne  the  railway  goes  on  to  (2  M.)  Beaupri  and  (4  M.) 
Si.  Joachim  (853  inhab.).     Thence  to  ifvrray  Bay,  see  p.  176. 

d.  Lorette.   Charleshonrg.   lake  Beauport.    Lake  St.  Charles. 

Lorette  is  mo?t  qnickly  reached  by  railway  (see  R.  34),  but  the  vis- 
itor of  leisure  is  advised  to  drive,  at  least  one  way.  Charleshovrg  and 
Chateau  Bigot  may  easily  be  combined  in  the  same  drive.  The  distance 
to  Lorette,  via  either  the  Little  Eiver  or  the  Charlesbourg  road,  is  about 
8  31.  The  fare  to  Lorette  and  back  direct  should  not  exceed  $  1-2  per  head 
(with  a  minimum  of  •$  2);  and  the  de'tonr  to  Chateau  Bigot  may  cost  about 
50c.  extra.  The  bridge-toll  may  be  saved  by  hiring  the  carriage  on  the 
far  side  of  the  St.  Charles. 

The  so-called  ^Little  River  Boad'  to  Lorette  begins  at  the  end  of 
the  tramway-line  in  St.  Sauveiir,  crosses  ScotVs  Bridge  (beyond 
PI.  A,  1),  and  follows  the  E.  (N.)  hank  of  the  St.  Charles.  Or  we 
may  follow  the  W.  (S.)  bank  for  2  M.  more  and  then  cross  the  river. 
The  Charlesbourg  Boad  crosses  the  Dorchester  Bridge  (PI.  E,  1,  2; 
p.  168)  and  runs  towards  the  N.  "W.  (the  Montmorency  road  diverging 
to  the  right;  see  p.  169).  To  the  left,  near  the  conflnence  of  the 
Lairet  with  the  St.  Charles,  is  the  small  Jacques  Cartier  Monument, 
erected  in  1889,  marking  the  supposed  spot  of  Cartier's  settlement 
in  the  winter  of  1535-6  (p.  156), 

iM.  Charlesbourg,  see  -p.  ill.  Chateau  Bigot  [566  1^.172)1168  abont 
2M.  to  the  E.  —  Opposite  the  chnrch  the  Lorette  road  turns  to  theleft. 

8  M.  Lorette,  see  p.  172. 

The  road  running  on  from  Charlesbourg  in  the  direction  hitherto 
followed  leads  to  (8M.)  Lake  Beauport  {Hotel ;  12  M.  from  Quebec),  a  sheet 
of  water  1  31.  long  and  V^-V2  ^^-  "wide,  frequented  by  fishing  and  pleasure 
parties  from  Quebec.  The  road  to  it  passes  the  village  of  St.  Pierre  and 
crosses  the  'Brule',  a  district  devastated  by  a  forest-fire. 

About  4  31.  to  the  ?f.  of  Lorette,  and  12  31.  from  Quebec,  lies  Lake 
St.  Charles,  another  popular  angling-resort,  4  31.  long  and  '/a  ^i-  wide. 
Beyond  Lorette  the  road  to  it  crosses  the  Belletue  Mt.  (view).  Lake  St. 
Charles  is  the  source  of  Quebec's  water-supply. 

34.  From  Quebec  to  Lake  St.  John  and  Chicoutimi. 

Canadian  Xational  Eailwats  (Canadian  yorthern  Division)  to  (176  M.) 
Chamlord  in  81/4-81  2  hrs.,  Ihence  to  (12  31.)  Boberval  (38  m-'n.;  through- 
fare  56.50),  siii{50'&I.)St.Faicie'n  (li  2-2hrs.-,  throvgh-fare  S  7.10)crto  (5131.) 
Chicoutimi  (21/2-23/4  hrs.:  through -tare  $785.)  The  direct  tbrcugh -trains 
from  Quebec  to  (1:27  31.)  Chicoutimi  take  ll'/i  hrs.  Luncheon  is  served  at 
LaH  Edward  (p.  174). 
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This  ronte,  crossing  the  Laurentian  Mi*,  (see  below),  which  form  the 
youth-eastern  rim  of  the  Laurentian  Plateau  (p.  xxxviii},  traverses  one  of 
the  wildest  and  least-trodden  districts  yet  reached  by  railway,  and  may  be 
combined  with  the  Saguenay  trip  (E.  36).  In  this  case  the  traveller  is 
recommended  to  proceed  to  Roberval,  pass  one  or  more  nights  there,  and 
then  go  on  to  Chicoutimi,  where  he  joins  the  Saguenay  steamer  (p.  178). 
As  the  train  to  Roberval  starts  in  the  morning,  while  the  steamer  descends 
the  Saguenay  by  day,  the  traveller  will  thus  see  all  the  scenery  by  day- 
light. The  main  objections  to  this  round  trip  are  the  uncomfortably  early 
hour  at  which  the  steamer  usually  leaves  Chicoutimi  (comp.  p.  178)  and 
the  occasional  difficulty  (especially  in  Aug.)  of  obtainicg  staterooms.  The 
fare  for  this  'round  trip'  is  S  10,  meals  and  berth  on  steamer  extra.  It  is 
hardly  advisable  to  make  the  round  trip  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  the 
steamer  ascending  the  Saguenay  passes  the  finest  scenery  by  night.  —  For 
the  fishing  at  Roberval  and  other  points  on  this  railway  route,  see  p.  175. 

Quebec  (Parent  Square  Station),  see  p.  154.  The  train  crosses 
the  St.  Charles  by  an  iron  bridge  [retrospect  of  the  city)  to  (Y2MO 
lAmoilou  (see  p.  169). 

Our  line  "begins  almost  at  once  to  mount  the  slopes  of  the  Lau- 
rentian or  Laurentide  Mts.  (average  height  ca.  1600ft.;  see  ahove  !. 
The  hills  at  first  are  seen  mainly  to  the  right.  —  3  M.  Charlesbourg 
is  a  prosperous  Tillage  (pop.  2000),  surrounded  by  orchards,  ^^ith  a 
pretty  cascade  of  the  St.  Charles  and  the  "Chateau  d'Eau'  which 
supplies  the  water  for  Quebec.  It  commands  a  fine  view  and  contains 
the  summer -homes  of  many  Quebeckers.    6  M.  Charlesbourg  West. 

About  2  M.  to  the  E.  of  Charlesbourg  are  the  scanty  ruins  of  Chateau 
Bigot  or  the  Hermitage,  a  country-seat  01  the  Intendant  Bigot  (p.  I66j. 
•The  ruin  itself  is  not  of  impressive  size,  and  it  is  a  chateau  through 
grace  of  the  popular  fancy  rather  than  through  any  right  of  its  owif 
{^Howells).  The  romantic  and  probably  baseless  legend  of  the  Indian 
maiden  Caroline,  who  is  said  to  have  been  murdered  here,  Rosamond-like, 
l.y  the  jealous  ilme.  Pcan.  another  favourite  of  Bigot,  is  given  at  length 
in  'The  Golden  Dog',  by  FT.  Kirby.  See  also 'L'lntendant  Bigot',  a  French 
romance  by  Joseph  Marmeite.  Researches  made  in  1S97  seem  to  indicate 
that  this  chateau  really  belonged  to  Bigot's  predecessor,  Intendant  Begun, 
to  whom  the  ground  was  ceded  by  the  .Jesuits  in  1716. 

9  M.  Loretteville  (Indian  or  Jeune  Lorette;  450ft.;  Audet,  $  '2), 
a  pretty  little  village,  occupied  by  about  500  Christianized  survivors 
of  the  ancient  Hnrons.  so  crossed,  however,  by  intermarriage  with 
the  French  Canadians  that  there  is  probably  not  a  single  full-blooded 
Indian  in  the  village.  Comp.  Howells's  'A  Chance  Acquaintance' 
(chap.  xiii). 

A  visit  to  Indian  Lorette,  to  which  the  Hurons  were  removed  in  1G97, 
is  one  of  the  favourite  short  excursions  from  Quebec  (comp.  p.  171).  The 
Indians  live  by  hunting  and  trapping,  by  acting  as  guides  fur  sportsmen, 
and  by  making  bead-work,  baskets,  snow-shoes,  moccasins,  and  toboggans. 
Visitors  are  usually  welcome  at  the  houses  of  the  Head  Chief  and  his  col- 
leagues. French  is  the  language  of  the  village,  though  a  few  of  the  In- 
dians also  speak  English.  The  Chvrch,  a  reproduction  of  the  Santa  Casa 
of  Loretto,  was  erected  about  the  middle  of  the  ISth  cent,  and  contains 
a  copy  of  the  Loretto  figure  of  the  Virgin.  —  The  St.  Charles  Fitter  flows 
past  the  village,  forming  the  romantic  'Falls  of  Lorette  (ca.  100  ft.),  a  good 
view  of  which  is  obtained  from  the  road.  A  steep  and  rough  path  also  de- 
.<5cends  to  the  brink  of  the  lower  part  of  the  cataract.  —  The  river  separates 
Lorette  from  the  thriving  French  village  of  St.  Amhroise,  with  1500  inhab. 
and  a  large  church.  —  Both  village?  afford  good  *Views  of  Qnebec. 
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17  M.  Valcartier,  largely  settled  by  English  military  men,  with 
about  a  score  of  Waterloo  veterans  in  its  graveyard.  About  4  M. 
farther  on  we  cross  the  Jacques  Cartier  River  (p.  148;  *View,  best  to 
the  right).  Snow-breaks  are  seen  here  and  at  intervals  farther  on. 
We  traverse  a  district  overgrown  by  scrubby  forest.  '21  M.  St.  Cathe- 
rine's (Lakeview Ho.,  $ 3).  —  23 M.  Lake  St.  Joseph ( Whites,  $ 3i 'o ; 
Lake  St.  Joseph,  Demefs,  $  3;  Savary's,  $  2^/i).  The  lake,  of  which 
we  cross  the  outlet,  is  8  M.  long  and  lies  to  the  right.  It  is  nav- 
igated by  a  small  steamer  and  affords  boating,  bathing,  and  fishing 
for  black  bass,  trout,  and  lake-trout  (tuladi).  Regattas  are  held  here 
in  summer,  and  a  delightful  canoe  or  boat  trip  may  be  made  up  the 
Rivihre  oux  Pins.  The  Lake  St.  Joseph  Hotel  is  reached  by  a  spur- 
line,  with  a  private  station.  —  Farther  on  we  skirt  the  pretty  *Lake 
Sergent  (t.\  —  30  M.  Bourg  Louis. 

34  M.  St.Kaymond(460ft.;  St.  Raymond,  $21/2).  a  town  of  about 
5000  inhab.,  prettily  situated  on  the  Ste.Anne  River  and  surrounded 
by  mountains,  is  another  good  angling-centre.  It  is  the  station  for 
the  Tourili  Fish  ^-  Game  Club.  The  scenery  of  the  X.  branch  of  the 
Ste.  Anne,  known  as  the  Little  Saguenay,  is  wild  and  picturesque. 

The  district  now  traversed  contains  few  settlements  except  the 
modest  little  houses  of  the  various  fishing  -  clubs,  which  have  ac- 
quired the  fishing-rights  of  the  innumerable  lakes  and  streams  witli 
which  the  country  abounds.  Sliooting  is  also  enjoyed  here.  —  57  M. 
Riviere  a  Pierre  (710  ft.),  a  lumbering-settlement,  is  the  junction  for 
the  line  to  Garneau  (p.  150). 

We  cross  the  Riviere  a  Pierre  on  leaving  the  station  of  that  name, 
and  about  10  M.  farther  on  we  reach  the  beautiful  brown  Batiscan, 
the  left  bank  of  which  we  now  follow  for  about  30  M.  The  opposite 
l>:tnk  of  the  river  often  ri.^es  in  vertical  rocky  cliffs,  hundreds  of 
feet  high,  while  the  water  flows  past  in  alternate  stretches  of  turmoil 
and  placidity.  The  railway  follows  its  windings,  often  rounding 
abrupt  curves.  69  M.  Laurentides,  with  an  angling- club;  76  M. 
Miguick.  —  From  (79  M.)  Linton  Junction  (Rail.  Restaurant)  a 
branch-line  runs  to  (40  M.)  La  Tuque  (p.  183).  This  line  skirts  the 
N.  shore  of  Lake  Wayagamak.  —  Beyond  (85  M.)  Beaudet  we  cross 
and  leave  the  Batiscan.  93  M.  Stadacona,  with  a  lake  and  club-house 
(left);  101  M.  Pearl  Lake,  another  good  angling -station;  107  M. 
Triton  Club,  with  an  attractive  club-house. 

Within  5  M.  or  so  of  this  part  of  the  railway  is  the  W.  boundary 
of  the  Laurentides  Park,  established  by  the  Quebec  Legislature  in  1S95 
for  objects  similar  to  those  aimed  at  in  Algonquin  Park  (p.  l£9).  Its 
area  is  3271  sq.  M.  Admirable  trout-Cshing  is  afforded  by  the  Jacques 
Cartier  Lake  and  Rirer;  caribou  abound  in  lhe  famous  hunting-ground 
known  as  the  ^ Great  Barrens'';  there  are  also  many  moose;  and  good 
partridge  (ruffed  grouse)  shooting  is  obtained  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Park. 
The  license-fee  for  fishing  in  the  Park  is  S  10,  plus  S  IV2  per  day  (3  i  per 
day  at  Jacques  Cartier  Lake);  the  shocting-liceDse  is  S  25,  plus  $  I'/z  per  day 
($  4  in  the  'Barrens',  with  lhe  use  of  a  comfortable  shooting-lodge).  One 
bull  moose  and  two  caribou  are  allowed  for  each   gun.    A  charge   of  $  1 
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a  day  is  made  for  the  use  of  canoes  and  camp-equipments.  Guides  charge 
$  IV2  per  day. 

112  M.  Lake  Edward  (1210  ft.;  Laurentidts  Ho.,  from  $  4,  $  7 
inch  the  use  of  guides  and  "boats),  or  Lac  des  Grandes  Isles,  wliere  the 
train  halts  for  luncheon,  is  a  large  and  fine  body  of  water,  20  M.  long 
and  studded  with  countless  islands.  It  is  well  stocked  with  fine  trout, 
often  5 lbs.  in  weight.  The  fishing  and  shooting  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  owner  of  the  hotel,  who  issues  tickets  for  visitors.  Fishing 
is  also  obtained  in  the  Riviere  aux  Rats,  the  Jeanotte  [the  lake's 
outlet),  etc.  Guides  and  camping-outfits  may  be  obtained  at  the 
hotel.    Small  steamers  ply  on  Lake  Edward. 

About  13  m.  beyond  Lake  Edward  the  railway  reaches  its  highest 
point  (1500  ft.  above  the  St.  Lawrence)  and  begins  to  descend  to- 
wards Lake  St.  John.  —  At  (134  M.)  Kiskisink  (1320  ft.),  a  fine  lake, 
9  M.  long,  lies  to  the  right.  Close  to  the  line  is  the  club-house  of 
the  Kiskisink  Fish  ^'  Game  Club,  which  issues  fishing  permits.  — 
150  M.  Commissioner's  Lake.  The  small  but  picturesque  lake  to  the 
left  is  Lac  Gros  Visons.  —  160  M.  Lake  Bouchette  (1075  ft.),  also  to 
the  left,  is  connected,  on  the  W.,  with  the  Lac  des  Commissaires,  and 
both  waters  are  leased  by  clubs  of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey 
anglers.  —  163  M.  Bablon  and  (164  M.)  Bilodeau  are  frequented  by 
anglers  (open  to  the  public;  guide  practically  necessary).  Lake 
St.  John  (see  below)  now  comes  in  sight  on  the  left  front. 

At  (176  M.)  Chambord,  near  the  S.  bank  of  Lake  St.  John,  the 
railway  to  Chicoiitimi  (see  p.  176)  diverges  to  the  right  from  our 
line  which  skirts  the  S.W.  shore  of  Lake  St,  John,  affording  fine 
\iews  to  the  right.  At  (183  M.)  Val  Jalbert  we  cross  the  Ouidtchouan 
and  obtain  a  good  view  of  its  falls,  about  1 M.  to  the  left  (see  p.  175  !. 
—  About  5  M.  farther  on  we  cross  the  rapid  Ouiatchouaniche, 
or  Little  Ouiatchouan,  and  reach  — 

188  M.Roberval  (350ft. :  Chateau Roler val,  $3;  Brassard,  $21/2!, 
a  prosperous  lumbering -settlement,  with  about  1800  inhab.  and 
several  saw-mills.  The  most  conspicuous  building  is  the  grey  stone 
Nunnery.   The  market  of  bilberries  ('bluets')  is  important. 

Lake  St.  John  (314  ft.;  Hotels  at  Roberval,  see  above,  and  at 
Mctabetchouan,  p.  176),  the  Pikouagami  or  ^Flat  Lake'  of  the  In- 
dians, is  an  almost  circular  sheet  of  water,  with  a  diameter  of 
about  25  M.  (360  sq.  M.).  Its  level  varies  considerably  according  to 
season  (341-314  ft.).  It  is  surrounded  by  low  wooded  hills  and  well 
stocked  with  fish,  including  the  ouananiche  (seep.  175),  pike,  dore, 
and  trout.  A  number  of  rivers  flow  into  the  lake,  the  largest  of  which 
are  the  Peribonka  (280  M.  long),  the  Mistassini  (185  M.),  and  the 
Ashwapmuchuan  (165  M.).  It  empties  at  its  E.  end  by  the  Grand 
Discharge  or  Becharge  du  Lac  St.  Jean  (p.  175),  forming  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Saguenay.  The  Lake  St.  John  Valley,  now  containing 
over  60,000  inhab.,  possesses  a  fertile  clay  soil,  which  produces  good 
crops  of  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes,  and  raises  considerable  quantities 
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of  livestock.  Tlie  valley  is  one  of  tlie  leading  districts  la  Qaebec  for 
cheese  and  butter.  The  climate  is  said  to  be  not  more  severe  than  that 
of  Montreal  (comp.  p.  135),  and  the  snow-fall  is  rather  less.  The 
settlers  are  almost  wholly  French  Canadians. 

Fishing  in  Lake  St.  John  and  its  tributary  rivers.  The  chief  sport  is 
aflorded  by  the  C>ua/ianiVAe("wah-na-nish';  comp.  p.  Iv),  a  kind  of  freshwater 
salmon  peculiar  to  this  district,  which  ranks  with  trout  and  salmon  in  its  gamy 
qualities.  The  usual  weight  is  2-41bs..  and  fish  above  5-6lbs.  are  rare, 
though  they  are  sometime?  caught  weighing  as  much  as  81bs.  In  May  and 
June  the  ouananiche  may  be  caught  in  the  lake,  especially  near  Roberval 
and  at  the  month  of  the  Metabetchouan  (p.  i7o);  later,  the  scene  of  the  sport 
is  at  the  Grand  Discharge  (see  below)  and  up  the  rivers  Ashwapmuchuan, 
Mistassini,  and  Peribonka.  See  'The  Ouananiche  and  its  Canadian  Environ- 
ment", by  E.  T.  D.  Chambers.  Fishing  and  camping  outfits,  including  canoes, 
provisions,  and  two  guides,  may  be  obtained  for  $  7  a  day  for  each  person. 
Guides  receive  about  ?  IV4-IV2  P^^  day  (incl.  use  of  canoe)  and  75  c.  for 
their  board.  Fishing  and  shooting  excursions  up  the  Mistassini.  etc.,  are 
often  made  in  this  way. 

The  E.  end  of  Lake  St.  John  is  thickly  sprinkled  with  the  *-Thousand 
Islands  of  the  Saguenay\  Oa  the  X.  side  of  the  Island  of  Alma  is  the  Grand 
Discharge,  while  on  its  S.  side,  about  3  M.  distant,  is  the  Little  Discharge 
(Pelite  Dicharge).  The  two  unite,  forming  the  River  Saguenay  (p.  180).  at 
the  E.  end  of  the  island,  which  is  9  M.  long.  The  Orand  Discharge  is  now 
usually  reached  by  roal  from  (11  M.)  St.  Gideon  (p.  173,),  or  by  road  to 
(8  M.)  the  Little  Dis:harge  and  thencJ  by  canje. 

An  excursion  by  road  should  be  made  from  Roberval  to  the  •Ouiat- 
chouan  Falls  (comp.  p.  174j.  which  are  about  230  ft.  high  and  very  pictur- 
esque. The  roads  in  the  district  are  not  gjod,  and  the  universal  vehicle 
is  the  buckboard  ('planche').  Walkers  may  follow  the  railway,  which  is 
well  ballasted,  to  (TV'.' ^O  '^<^^  Jalbert  (p.  17i)  and  there  take  to  the  road. 
A  path,  leaving  the  road  to  the  right,  just  beyoni  th3  bridge  over  the  Ouiat- 
c'iouan  (-Weeatchouan'),  leads  through  wool  to  (I  M.)  the  foot  of  the  falls. 

Among  other  points  to  v.-hich  excursions  are  sometimes  made  from 
Roberval  are  the  stations  of  the  'Eastern  Extension'  of  the  railway  (from 
Chambord  to  Chicoutimi :  see  p.  176j  and  the  Trappist  settlement  on  the 
Mistassini,  20  M.  from  its  mouth. 

Bayond  Roberval  the  railway  continues  to  sMrt  the  S.  shore  of 
the  lake.  193  M.  Points  Bleue,  with  an  interesting  Indian  reser- 
vation, inhabited  by  about  500  Montagnais  (p.  1),  who  make  their 
living  mainly  as  guides,  trappers,  and  canoe-men.  They  are  very 
dark  in  co'our  and  of  much  purer  blood  than  the  Lorette  Indians 
p.  172).  There  are  a  Roman  Catholic  church  and  mission -house, 
an  Episcopal  church,  and  a  store  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  with  a 
stock  of  furs.  —  198  M.  St.  Prim",  a  prosperous  farming  settlement. 

206  M.  St. Felicien (hoteW),  a  small  industrial  place,  with 2000 in- 
habitanta. 

From  the  Island  House  to  Chicoutimi  by  Rivee.  This  trip  (ca.  45  M.), 
.which  is  performed  in  one  long  day.  with  an  early  start,  is  recommended  to 
travellers  who  can  stand  a  little  fatigue  and  are  not  too  nervous  for  the 
shooting  of  the  rapids.  Ladies  often  make  the  descent.  There  are  8  or  9 
portages,  from  100yds.  to  Vi  M.  long.  Each  traveller  requires  a  canoe 
with  two  guides,  the  charge  for  which,  including  allowances  for  the  guides' 
board  and  their  return-journey,  is  about  $  10-12.  To  this  the  travellers 
own  board  has  to  be  added,  and  the  last  10-12  M.,  from  the  Grand  Remcu 
io  ate.  Anne  de  Saguenay  (p.  176;  ferry  thence),  are  generally  accomplished 
by  carriage  (ca.  $2),  so  that  the  expenses  of  the  trip  maybe  put  at  about 
$  15-17.  The  scenery  all  along  is  striking  and  picturesque,  while  the  'run- 
ning the  rapids',  which  the  dexterity  of  the  canoe-men  renders  practically 
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safe,  is  a  novel  and  exciting  element  of  interest.     It  is  not  necessary  to 
take  provisions,  as  inns  are  reached  at  convenient  intervals. 

Feom  Chamboed  to  Chicoutimi,  51  M.,  in^VV'^^Atrs. —  The 
Chicoutimi  line  from  Chambord  runs  towards  the  E.,  at  first  skirting 
the  S.  shore  ofLake  St.  John  (left).  About  5  M.  from  Chambord  we  cross 
the  Metabetchouan,  the  chief  S.  affluent  ofLake  St.  John  (90M.  long), 
which  forms  a  series  of  fine  falls  a  few  miles  higher  up.  Upon 
the  E.  bank  lies  an  old  fort  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co. 

10  M.  Metabetchouan  (St.  Jerome,  $  3  ;  Metabetchouan,  $  2),  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Kooshpigajiishe,  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  lumber, 
cheese,  and  butter  (pop.  2000).  It  is  the  best  starting-point  for  the 
N.  end  of  Laurentides  Park  (p.  173).  Visitors  drive  to  (15  M.)  Lac 
de  la  Belle  Rivitre^  whence  they  go  on  by  canoe  to  (6  M.)  Riviere  auc 
Ecorcei,  famous  for  its  trout.  —  Beyond  Metabetchouan  the  line  tra- 
verses a  farming-district,  still  showing  here  and  there  traces  of  the 
dreadful  forest-fire  of  I'STO.  —  Near  (15  M.)  St.  Gideon  (Durse, 
$  li/o)  we  cross  the  wide  Belle  Riviere,  beyond  which  we  leave  the 
lake  and  turn  to  the  right.  —  22  M.  Hehertville  Station,  about  4  M. 
from  the  thriving  village  of  that  name.  Beyond  this  point  we  thread 
the  narrow  and  picturesque  Dorval  Pass,  about  1  M.  long.  To  the  S. 
of  this  part  of  the  line  lies  Lake  Kenogami  (p.  182 :  not  visible). 

At  (41  M.  )  Jonquiere  (Jonquiere.  $  2i/o),  with  4000  inhab.  and 
a  considerable  lumber-trade,  we  cross  the  Riviere  aux  Sables.  46  M. 
Ha  Ha  Junction  for  a  short  line  to  Bagotville.  Beyond  this  point  we 
obtain  a  splendid  *View  of  the  Saguenay,  running  about  300  ft. 
below  us  to  the  left.  On  the  high  bank  of  the  N.  shore  lies  the  pretty 
village  of  Ste.  Anne  de  Saguenay  (p.  182).  The  line  now  descends 
rapidly  (maximum  grade  1 :  66)  and,  on  entering  the  town,  crosses 
the  Chicoutimi  River  (p.  182),  with  its  falls,  by  a  bridge  60  ft.  high. 

51  M.  Chicoutimi,  see  p.  181. 

35.  From  Quebec  to  Murray  Bay  by  Eailway. 

Comp,  Map  at  p.  175. 
8S  M.  Canadian  Kational  Railways  (Canadian  Government  Division) 
in  4  hrs.  (fare  $  i5.3<3). 

From  Quebec  to  (25  M.)  St.  Joachim,  see  pp.  169-171.  Beyond 
St.  Joachim  the  railway  continues  to  follow  the  N.  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  —  From  (30  M.)  Cap  Tourmente  the  cape  of  that  name 
(see  p.  178),  commanding  a  fine  *yiew,  may  be  visited.  —  41  M. 
Sault  au  Cochon  (p.  178) ;  49  M.  Petite  Riviere.  —  60  M.  Bale  St.  Paul 
(Windsor  Hotel,  $2i/2;  several  boarding-houses),  near  thebay  of  that 
name  (see  p.  178),  on  the  Gouffre,  is  a  small  industrial  town  of  1860 
inhab.  and  a  summer-resort,  -^ith  good  fishing  and  hunting. 

68  M.  Les  Eboulements  (Benewie,  $  3),  a  quaint  little  village 
(pop.  2138),  clustered  round  the  handsome  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
nearly  opposite  the  E.  end  of  the  Isle  aux  Coudres  and  about  1000  ft. 
above^  the  river  (comp.  p.  179),  Over  it  towers  Mt.Elculement  (2550ft.). 
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This  part  of  the  X.  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  has  been  frequently 
visited  by  seismic  disturbances  of  considerable  violence,  and  traces  may 
still  be  observed  here  of  the  landslides  of  1663,  a  year  of  many  earthquakes 
and  strange  meteorological  phenomena.  The  old  village  of  Les  Eboule- 
ments  stood  on  the  shore,  about  2  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  quay  5  but  the  river 
made  such  encroachments  on  it  that  it  was  removed  to  its  present  picturesque 
but  windy  site  about  85  years  ago.  This  fact  has  already  given  rise  to  a 
romantic  legend  about  a  submerged .  town  and  church,  sometimes  visible 
beneath  the  St.  Lawrence. 

75  M.  Cap  auv  Oies.  —  80  M.  St.  Irevee  (Cliarlevoix,  from  $  21/2 ; 
several  boarding-liouses ;  see  p.  94),  a  small  and  pictaresque  water- 
iug-place  with  1290iii]iab.,  is  tlie  summer-home  of  various  Montre- 
alers  and  Quebeckers.  —  86  M.  Pointe  a  Pic  (comp.  below). 

88  M.  Murray  Bay  or  La  Malhaie  (*Manoir  Richelieu,  a  large 
house,  with  swimming  and  other  baths,  from  $  7;  Chateau  Murray, 
$  37-2-5;  Lome  Ho.,  $  4;  numerous  boarding-houses)  is  the  chief 
watering-place  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  one  of  the 
most  frequented  summer-resorts  in  Canada.  William  H.  Taft,  ex- 
President  of  the  United  States,  has  a  summer-cottage  here.  The 
town  proper,  with  4800  inhab.,  lies  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  on  the 
Murray  River;  but  the  summer- visitors  congregate  at  Pointe  d,  Pic 
(see  above)  and  Cap  ct  VAiglc  (Les  Sanies,  $  3^25  see  p.  179),  the 
two  horns  of  the  bay,  each  about  3  M.  from  the  town.  Board  may  be 
obtained  in  the  farm-houses  (bargaining  advisable).  —  A  steam- 
ferry  plies  from  Murray  Bay  to  Riviere  Quelle  (see  p.  94). 

The  bay  was  explored  in  1608  by  Champlain.  who  named  it  La  Malle  Bale, 
on  account  of  'the  tide  that  runs  there  marvellously.  On  the  British  con- 
quest of  Canada  the  district  was  granted  to  two  Scottish  officers,  who  quickly 
peopled  it  with  Highland  families.  The  descendants  of  these  Scots,  how- 
ever, became  thoroughly  French  in  language  and  customs  and  are  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  Lower '  Canada.  The 
names  of  Fraser,  Blackburn.  Warren,  and  MacDougall  are  still  common 
among  descendants  who  speak  nothing  but  French.  Several  American 
prisoners -of- war  were  confined  here  in  1776.  —  See  'A  Canadian  Jlanor 
and  its  Seigniory"',  by  G.  M.  Wrong. 

The  attractions  of  Murray  Bay  include  wild  and  fine  scenery,  fair  boat- 
ing, bathing  (rather  cold),  golf,  bracing  air,  and  excellent  fishing.  The  last 
is  enjoyed  mainly  in  the  Murray  River  and  in  some  small  lakes  (Gravelle, 
Comporti,  Mon'n,' etc.)  within  easy  reach.  Among  the  chief  points  for  walks 
or  for  drives  in  a  'caleche'  (see  p.  154)  are  the  Lotcer  Fraser  Falls  and  the 
ChuU  Desbiens,  each  about  5  M.  ofi',  and  the  curious  Trou,  4  M.  farther. 
The  *  Upper  Fraser  Falls,  3  M.  from  the  Lower  Falls,  and  reached  by  a 
different  road ,  deserve  a  visit.  The  Petit  and  the  Grand  Euisseau  are 
reached  either  by  the  Quebec  road  or  by  boat.  The  district  abounds  in 
points  of  geological  interest,  including  'the  regularly -shaped  mounds  of 
stratified  sand  and  clay  due  to  the  action  of  land-slides.  The  country  a 
few  miles  back  from  the  river  is  an  almost  unexplored  wilderness  of 
rugged  hill  and  forest,  into  which  the  enthusiastic  tourist  or  sportsman 
may  penetrate  with  Indian  guides  and  camping-outfit.  Caribou  and  bear 
are  among  the  possibilities  of  the  chase.  —  A  railway  ascends  from  Murray 
Bay  along  the  S.  bank  of  the  Murray  River  to  (9  M.)  S(e.  Agnes  (1412  inhab.). 

Steamer  to  Quebec  or  Chicoutimi,  see  R.  36. 
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36.  From  Quebec  to  Chicoutimi.    The  Saguenay. 

Comp,  Map  at  p.  175. 

213  M.  Steameb  of  tlia  Cakal»a  Steamship  Lines  ltd.  daily  in  STimmer 
in  22-24  hrs.,  leaving  at  8  a.  m..  on  the  arrival  of  the  Montreal  steamer 
(R.SOe),  and  reaching  Chicoutimi  early  nest  morning  at  an  hour  varying  with 
the  tide  (fare  S  5,  return- fare  $8;  stateroom  and  meals  extra).  On  the 
return-journey  the  steamer  leaves  Chicoutimi  between  midnight  and  6  a.m., 
about  1  hr.  after  high-water.  —  There  are  also  Express  Steakess  leaving 
Quebec  at  6.30  a.  m.  (Mon,  at  7  p.  m.)  and  reaching  Ha  Ha  Bay  at  10  30  p.  m. 
Returning  next  morning,  the  steamer  reaches  Quebec  at  10.30  p.  m.  (Mon. 
at  9  a.m.)- 

The  scenery  of  the  Saguenay  is  very  imposing,  and  no  travellers  of 
leisure  should  miss  this  trip.  They  may,  however,  combine  with  it  a  visit 
to  Lake  St.  John,  in  the  manner  indicated  in  R.  34.  Warm  wraps  should 
be  at  hand,  as  the  Saguenay  can  be  cold  even  at  midsummer.  On  the 
following  route  the  steamer  stops  regularly  only  at  Bate  St.  Paul.,  Let  Eboule- 
}nents,  St.  Irinie.,  Murray  Bay.,  Cap  a  VAigle^  St.  Simion.,  Tadonssac,  VAnse 
St.  Jean.,  and  Ha  Ha  Bay. 

Quebec,  see  p.  154.  As  the  steamer  leaves,  we  enjoy  a  splendid 
retrospect  of  the  city,  while  the  fort-crowned  heights  of  Levis  (p.  167 ) 
rise  to  the  right.  To  the  left  lies  the  Beauport  Shore  (p.  169},  with 
its  long  line  of  white  houses.  A  good  distant  view  of  the  Mont- 
morency Falls  Qp.  170)  is  obtained  on  the  same  side,  before  the 
steamer  enters  ihe  South  Channel,  between  the7«Ze  of  Orleans  (p.  168) 
on  the  left  and  the  mainland  (S.  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence)  on  the 
right.  On  the  former,  above  which  peer  the  Ste.  Anne  Mts.  (p.  171), 
are  seen  the  villages  of  St.  Laurent,  St.  Jean,  and  St.  Francois  (p.  95)  ; 
on  the  latter  lie  J5eau?norjf  (with its  two  forts,  comp. p.  159),  St.  Michel 
de  Bellechasse  (with  a  church  containing  pictures  ascribed  to  masters 
of  the  first  rank),  St.  Valier  (p.  95),  and  Berthier.  As  we  clear  the 
end  of  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  about  30  M.  from  Quebec,  Cap  Tourmente 
(p.  176)  comes  into  sight  on  the  left,  raising  its  huge  bulk,  crowned 
by  a  small  chapel,  about  1960  ft.  into  the  air.  The  course  of  the 
steamer  now  lies  near  the  N.  shore,  which  is  lined  by  the  black  forms 
of  the  Laurentide  Mts.  (p.  172),  here  abutting  closely  on  the  river. 
Among  the  most  prominent  points  are  Cap  Rouge.  Cap  Gribaune 
(2170  ft.),  Sault  au  Cochon  (p.  176),  and  Cap  Maillard.  Between  us 
and  the  S.  bank  lie  a  number  of  islands,  the  largest  of  which  are 
Reaux  Island,  Grosse  Isle  (quarantine-station),  and  the  twin  Isle  aux 
Grues,  or  Crane  Island,  and  Goose  Island,  which  are  together  12  M, 
long,  and  are  frequented  in  spring  and  autumn  by  wild  geese  and 
other  water- fowl. 

44  M.  (1.)  St.  FranQois  Xavier,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bouchard, 
3^2  ^1-  below  Cape  Maillard,  is  the  only  village  on  the  inhospit- 
able N.  shore  for  nearly  30  M.  The  river  is  here  about  13  M.  wide, 
and  the  S.  shore  is  hardly  visible  from  the  steamer. 

63  M.  (1.)  Bate  St.  Paul  (with  the  town  of  that  name,  see  p.  176), 
opening  out  beyond  Cap  Labaie,  receives  the  waters  of  two  small 
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rivers,  the  Moulin  and  the  Oouffre.    Tlie  E.  arm  of  the  hay  is  formed 
hy  Cap  Corheau. 

To  the  right,  opposite  Baie  St.  Paul,  lies  the  liU  aux  Coudres 
('Hazel  Island'),  so  named  by  Cartier-  in  1535,  with  some  iron 
mines.  It  is  ahout  6  M.  long  and  2V2M.  wide  and  contains  980  in- 
hab.,  who  are  said  to  be,  perhaps,  more  purely  17th  century  French 
than  any  other  group  of  Canadians.  The  island  has  belonged  to  the 
Seminary  of  Quebec  (p.  162}  since  1687.  In  1759  it  was  occupied 
by  Wolfe. 

68  M.  (1.)  Lei  Eboulements  (see  p.  176).  —  Near  (80  M.;  1.)  St. 
Irenee  (see  p.  177)  the  St,  Lawrence  is  frequented  by  white  whales 
(Beluga  Borealis;  often  misnamed  white  porpoises),  which  attain  a 
length  of  15-20  ft.  Their  skin  makes  a  very  valuable  leather,  while 
59-100  gallons  of  oil  is  procured  from  an  ordinary  carcase.  Halibut, 
sturgeon,  salmon,  and  smaller  fish  abound.  —  85  M.  (1.)  Pointe  d,  Pic 
is  the  landing-place  for  Murray  Bay  (see  p.  177). 

88 V2  M.  Cap  <5  VAlgle  (comp.  p.  177).  The  steamer  now  steers 
for  (106  M.)  St.  Simeon  (Nine  Lakes,  $  3j,  a  quaint  village  (pop.  900) 
with  good  trout -fishing  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  right  are 
Hare  Idand,  the  Brandy Pots^  and  White  Island.  Near  the  mouth 
of  the  Saguenay  we  pass  near  Red  Island  (r.),  with  its  lighthouse 
and  lightship. 

144  M.  Tadoussic  (  Tadoussac  Hotels  from  $  5  ;  boarding-houses), 
a  village  of  about  600  inhab.,  picturesquely  situated  just  below  the 
confluence  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Saguenay  (see  p.  180j,  and 
now  frequented  as  a  summer-resort,  is  of  special  interest  as  the  old- 
est continuously  occupied  European  settlement  in  Canada  (see  below). 
The  Bay  of  Tadoussac,  opening  towards  the  St.  Lawrence,  affords  a 
safe  and  commodious  little  harbour,  but  the  steamboat-wharf  is  in 
the  Anse  d,  I'Eau,  a  small  creek  in  the  Saguenay,  opening  to  the  S.W 
and  separated  from  the  bay  by  a  small  and  rocky  peninsula.  On  the 
opposite  (S.J  side  of  the  Saguenay  rises  PointeNoire  (400  ft.). 

Tadoussac  derives  its  name  ('nipple')  from  the  'mamelons"  or 
rounded  hills  by  which  it  is  enclosed.  The  bathing  here  is  good, 
though  cold,  and  boating  is  much  in  vogue  in  the  sheltered  bay  on 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Good  fishing  is  to  be  had  in  numerous  small 
lakes,  3-6  M.  inland,  and  sea-trout  are  caught  in  the  Saguenay. 
The  golf-links  are  pleasant. 

Tadoussac  was  visited  in  1535  by  Jacques  Cartier,  who  heard  strange 
~stories  of  the  Saguenay  frona  the  Indians  he  found  fi~liing  here.  A  trading- 
post  was  established  here  in  1599  by  Pontgrave  and  Chauvin,  and  Champlain 
visited  it  in  their  company  in  1602.  For  scores  of  years  to  come  this  was 
the  chief  meeting-place  and  market  of  the  French  fur-traders  and  the  In- 
dians. The  Basque.  ^Norman,  and  Breton  mariners,  who  had  long  frequented 
the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  (p.  106j,  also  found  their  way  to  Tadoussac 
in  pursuit  of  whales.  In  1628  the  little  settlement  was  occupied  by  Sir 
David  Kirke,  and  it  was  thence  he  sent  his  brothers  to  capture  Quebec 
(p.  156).  In  1661  the  garrison  was  massacred  by  the  Iroquois,  and  in  1690 
three  French  frigates  found  refuge  here  from  Sir  William  Phips  (p.  156;. 
Later  it  became  a  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.    Tadoussac  also   plays  a 
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prominent  part  in  the  story  of  the  early  efforts  of  the  French  missionaries, 
the  first  mission  being  established  here  in  1615  bv  the  R€collet  Father 
Dolbeau.    The  Jesuits  had  charge  of  it  from  1641  to  1782. 

The  most  interesting  spot  in  Tadoussac  is,  for  most  visitors,  the  quaint 
little  'Chapel  of  the  Jesuit  Mission,  which  was  built  in  1747-50  on  the  site  of 
a  more  ancient  church  and  still  preserves  the  primitiveness  of  its  original 
aspect.  It  contains  some  interesting  relics  and  also  the  tomb  of  Father  de 
la  Brosse,  the  last  Jesuit  missionary,  of  whose  death  a  picturesque  legend 
is  current.  The  bell  is  that  of  the  original  chapel  and  has  seen  over 
three  centuries  of  service.  Close  to  the  chapel,  which  overlooks  the  Bay 
of  Tadoussac,  is  the  large  Tadc-ttssac  Hotel  (p.  179j.  The  villa  which  Lord 
Dufferin  built  for  himself  in  1873  also  faces  the  bay.  Adjoining  the  Anse  a 
TEau  is  a  Government  Piscicultural  Station,  with  a  pool  in  which  numbers 
of  large  salmon,  kept  here  for  breeding  purposes,  may  be  seen.  —  Opposite 
Tadoussac  is  the  small  settlement  of  St.  Catharine't  Bay. 

The  *Saguenay,  which  the  steamer  now  ascends,  is  one  of  the 
chief  tribntaries  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  rivers  on  the  American  continent.  From  the  point 
where  it  takes  the  name  Saguenay,  as  it  issues  from  Lake  St.  John, 
it  is  about  110  M.  long;  but  its  real  source  is  to  be  found  about 
300  M.  farther  up  ,  in  the  headwaters  of  the  large  rivers  flowing 
into  that  lake  [p.  174).  The  area  drained  by  the  Saguenay  covers 
about  35,900  sq.  M.  The  lower  part  of  the  river,  bordered  by  hills 
and  precipices  of  sombre  and  impressive  grandeur,  has  been  aptly 
described  as  "a  tremendous  chasm  cleft  in  a  nearly  straight  line  for 
some  sixty  miles'.  Its  breadth  varies  from  ^  o  M.  to  21/2  M. ;  its 
depth  is  immense,  its  bottom  being  at  least  600  ft.  below  that  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  at  their  confluence.  The  striated  cliffs  of  gneiss 
and  syenite  are  but  scantily  relieved  by  vegetation,  but  behind  them 
stret  'hes  unbroken  forest.  Save  for  an  occasional  white  whale  (p.  1 79) 
no  animal  life  is  visible.    The  scenery  is  grand  but  sombre. 

'To  speak  strictly,  the  Saguenay  is  not  a  river  at  all  but  a  true  fjord, 
consisting  of  the  deeply-eroded  bed  of  a  glacier  into  which  the  sea  pene- 
trated on  the  melting  of  the  ice.  This  glacier  was  formed  originally  in  a 
much  shallower  river-valley,  apparently  locat-ei  on  an  ancient  'fault'  or  line 
of  weakness  in  the  Archaean  rock.  The  trough  of  the  Saguenay  is  thus  of 
the  same  origin  as  the  very  similar  troughs  in  X.  Labrador,  Baffin  Land, 
Greenland,  and  Norway"  (Reginald  Daly). 

On  the  trip  from  Quebec  the  steamer  usually  reaches  Tadoussac  after 
dark  and  ascends  the  Saguenay  by  night.  The  places  mentioned  below 
are  accordingly  seen  by  day  on  the  return-trip. 

For  the  first  few  miles  after  we  leave  Tadoussac  the  cliffs  on  either 
side  are  600-1100  ft.  high. 

148  M.  (r. ;  4  M.  from  Tadoussac)  Fointe  La  Boulc  (600  ft.). 

153  M.  (1.)  St.  Etienne  Bay,  with  Fointe  Brke-Culoites  at  its 
N.  arm,  beyond  which  the  river  bends  to  the  left  (W.). 

156  M.  (r.)  Mouth  of  the  Ste.  Marguerite.,  the  chief  tributary  of 
the  Saguenay  proper  and  famous  for  its  salmon-fishing. 

157  M.  (1.)  St.  Louis  Isle,  a  tree-covered  mass  of  granite.  The 
river  is  here  1200  ft.  deep.  To  the  right,  just  above,  is  a  group  of 
islets  at  the  mouth  of  the  Biviere  d.  Rouge  or  Atocas. 

160  M.  (1.)  Mouth  of  the  Little  Saguenay  River. 
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163  M.  (1.)  St.  John's  Bay  (Anse  St.  Jean),  witli  the  moutli  of 
tlie  St.  John  River^  a  hamlet,  and  a  small  waterfall. 

168  M.  (1.)  **Capz  Eternity  (1700  ft.)  and  (169  M.;  1.)  '^""Cape 
Trinity  (1500  ft.),  with  the  deep  and  narrow  Eternity  Bay  between 
them,  form  the  culmination  of  the  sublime  scenery  of  the  Saguenay. 
The  former  of  tlie  two  huge  masses  of  rock  slopes  gently  backward 
from  the  stream  and  is  densely  clothed  with  pines,  but  Cape  Trinity 
rises  perfectly  sheer  from  the  black  water,  a  naked  wall  of  granite. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  the  three  steps  in  which  it  climbs  from 
the  river.    On  the  first  ledge  is  a  wooden  statue  of  the  Virgin. 

The  steamer  runs  close  to  the  precipice,  the  steam- whistle  is  blown 
to  show  the  marvellous  echo,  and  passengers' try  their  strength  in  throwing 
stones  at  the  apparently  easily-reached  wall. 

170  M.  (1.)  La  Niche,  or  Statue  Pointy  with  the  huge  arch  of  a 
cave  (ca.  1000  feet  above  the  water),  once  closed  by  a  gigantic  rock 
pillar. 

174  M.  (r.J  Trinity  Bay. 

176  M.  (l.j  Le  Tableau ,  a  cliff  900  ft.  high,  presenting  to  the 
river  an  immense  smooth  front. 

181  M.  (r.)  Descente  des  Femmes,  a  cove  said  to  owe  its  name  to 
the  story  that  a  party  of  Indian  squaws  managed  to  reach  the  river 
through  this  ravine  and  so  procured  help  for  their  husbands,  who 
were  starving  in  the  back-country. 

185  M.  (r.)  Cape  East.  The  river  here  is  about  2  M.  wide,  and 
at  ordinary  spring-tides  the  water  rises  18  ft. 

Opposite  Cape  East  opens  Ha  Ha  Bay,  7  M.  long  and  1-21/2  M. 
wide.  The  steamer  usually  ascends  this  bay,  either  in  going  or  com- 
ing, to  (193  M.)  St.  Alphonse  (Commercial,  $  21/2),  jn  the  N.W. 
angle  of  the  bay,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wabouchbagama. 

If  time  allows,  visitors  may  drive  from  St.  Alphonse  round  the  head 
of  the  bay,  crossing  the  River  Mars  (salmon)  ,  to  (3  M.)  St.  Alexis,  with 
its  busy  lumber-trade.  —  Chicoutimi  (see  below)  is  12  M.  from  St.  Alphonse. 

The  steamer  now  returns  to  the  Saguenay  and  steers  to  the  left 
round  Cape  West,  opposite  Cape  East. 

203  M.  (r.)  High  Point.  —  206  M.  (r.)  Pointe  Roches. 

210  M.  (r.)  Mouth  of  the  River  Orignal.  Beyond  this  there  are 
farms  and  houses  on  both  sides,  and  the  river  narrows  to  Y2  M. 

212  M.  (r.)  Cap  St.  Francois,  just  below  the  Anse  aux  Foins. 

213  M.  (1.)  Chicoutimi  {La  Bonne  Menagere,  Chicoutimi,  from  $  4; 
Bellevue,  from  $  21/2),  a  busy  little  lumbering  and  pulp-making 
town  of  7000  inhab.,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  S.  (right)  bank 
of  the  Saguenay,  at  the  head  of  navigation  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Chicoutimi  River.  The  name  means  'deep  water'.  Among  the  most 
prominent  features  of  the  town  are  the  large  and  high-lying  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral,  Bishop's  Palace,  Church  of  the  Eudist  Fathers, 
College,  Sailors^  Hospital,  and  Convents.  A  fine  monument,  in  front 
of  the  hospital,  commemorates  William  Price  (d.  1881),  known  as 
the  'King  of  the  Saguenay',  who  once  owned  huge  lumber-mills  in 
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the  town.  The  Chicoutimi  Pulp  Mills  turn  out  huge  quantities  of 
pulp  annually,  all  of  which  is  shipped  to  Europe.  Near  the  railway- 
bridge  (p.  1761  is  a  Chapel,  erected  in  1893  upon  the  site  of  an  older 
huilding  of  1727  and  of  the  original  little  Jesuit  chapel  planted  there 
for  the  Indians  in  1670. 

Railway  from  Chicoutimi  to  Chanibord  (for  Roberval  and  St.  Felicien  or 
Quebec),  see  R.  35.  —  Chicouticni  may  also  be  rcacbed  from  Lake  St.  John 
by  descending  the  Saguenay  by  caaoe,  see  p.  175. 

The  Chicoutimi  River  vises  far  to  tlie  S.,  near  Lake  Jacquet  Cartier,  and 
flows  to  the  y.  to  Lake  Kenogami  (15  M.  long  and  1  M.  wide).  Thence  it 
descends  nearly  500  ft.  in  its  course  of  IBM.  to  the  Saguenay,  forming  a 
picturesque  *  Waterfall^  45  ft.  high,  just  above  the  town  of  Chicoutimi 
(.comp.  p.  176).    It  affords  good  trout  and  salmon  fishing. 

On  the  high  bank  of  the  Saguenay,  opposite  Chicoutimi,  lies  the  small 
village  of  Ste.  Anne. 


37.  From  Quebec  to  Harrington  Harbour. 

597  3r.  Steamers  of  the  Can'ada  Steamship  Lives,  Ltd.,  leave  Quebec 
about  once  a  fortnight,  from  June  to  Oct..  for  points  on  the  ^^.  shore  o:" 
the  River  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  Harrington  Harbour  (fare 
S  20,  return-ticket  $  35 ,  iucl .  berth  and  meals).  The  round  trip  takes 
9-10  days  and  may  be  recommended  to  those  who  desire  a  glimpse  of  the 
primitive  life  of  fishermen  and  fur-hunters   in     Lower  Canada. 

From  Qaebec  to  the  Sajuenay.  see  pp.  178-180.  The  first  stop 
is  made  at  (215  M.)  Goodbont.  231  M.  Trinity;  241  M.  Egj  Island 
(comp.  below),  on  which  Admiral  Walker's  fleet  was  wrecked  in  1711 
(see  p.  156);  250  M.  Penti-os'.;  265  M.  May  Island.  293  M.  Clark 
City.,  the  landing-place  for  a  thriving  village  of  that  name,  9  M. 
distant,  where  there  is  a  pulp-mill  of  the  International  Paper  Co.  — 
293  M.  Seven  Islands  is  the  principal  town  (600  inhab.)  in  Canadian 
Lahrador.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  of  a  Hud- 
son's Bay  Co.  post.  The  Indian  quarter,  on  the  left,  is  worth  a  visit 
The  Seven  Islands,  wooded  to  the  water's  edge,  are  the  most  pic- 
turesque group  of  islands  on  the 'North  Shore' t)  the  W.  of  Harrington 
and  are  celebrated  in  a  ballad  of  Whittier. 

From  (308  M.)  Moisie.  which  is  famed  for  its  salmon  fishing,  the 
Notre  Dame  Mts.  on  the  Gaspe  Peninsula  (p.  89),  60  M.  distant,  may 
be  descried  on  a  clear  day.  341  M.  Sandy  Riier.  In  the  distance, 
to  the  right,  the  grim  point  of  Anticosti  Island  (p.  3)  comes  into  view. 
352  M.  Sheldralce:  356  M.  Thunder  River, ■  368  M.  Magpie;  373  M. 
^^f.  John  River,  382  M.  Long  Point. 

386  M.  Mingan,  a  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  post,  was  the  headquarters 
of  Francois  Bissot,  who  obtained  the  seigniory  of  Egg  Island  (see 
above)  in  1661.  Bissot's  son-in-law,  Joliet,  the  explorer  of  the 
Mississippi,  held  a  grant  of  the  Mingan  Islands  (opposite)  and  Anti- 
costi, and  was  taken  prisoner  here  by  Sir  "SVilliam  Phips  in  1691. 
The  numerous  streams  in  this  region  afi'ord  excellent  salmon  fishing. 
401  M.  Eskimo  Point,  a  straggling  village,  was  Wi^PortBrest  of  Car- 
der. —  477  M.  Xatashkifan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name. 
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597  M.  Harrington  Harbcnr,  situated  on  an  island,  is  ihe  seat 
of  a  hospital  of  the  Royal  National  Mission  to  Deep  Sea  Fishermen 
(p.  126).  The  government  telegraph  line  (telephone  connection  at 
Harrington  Harhour).  which  follcws  the  coast  thus  far,  is  continued 
to  Chateau,  on  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  (p.  119). 

Between  Harrington  Harbour  and  Bonne  Esperance  fp.  120)  there  is  no 
reofular  communication,  but  the  venturesome  traveller  may  make  the  trip 
in  a  small  boat.  The  Mehattino  Etm,  a  safe  inside  passage  among  the  i.s- 
lands,  is  the  most  picturesque  part  of  the  'Xorth  Shore',  and  there  is  ex- 
cellent fishing.  At  Bonne  Esperance  connection  is  made  with  steamers  of 
the  JReid  Netcfcvnolmd  Co.  for  XewfouLdland  and  Xcr/h  Sidney  (p.  68). 

38.  From  Quebec  to  Cochrane. 

574  M.  Canadian  Xational  Railwats  (Canadian  Government  Division) 
in  243/4  hrs.  (fare  S  19.90;  sleeper  and  dining-car).  This  is  part  of  a  through- 
route  from  Quebec  to  Winnipeg  (1351  31.";  comp.  ER.  58,  59c).  For  the 
greater  part  of  its  course  the  rail-aay  traverses  a  wilderness,  with  only 
(icca.sional  beginnings  of  settlement.?. 

Quebec,  see  p.  154.  The  line  starts  from  Palais  Station  (p.  166) 
and  ascends  the  St.  LawTence.  3  M.  Cadorrxa.  At  (9  M.)  Ca'p  Rovge 
(comp.  p.  153),  at  the  W.  end  of  the  fine  *Cuelec  Bridge  (p.  96),  it 
joins  the  main  line  of  the  N.T.R.  from  Moncton  (R.  24b).  —  About 
2^2  ^^-  farther  on  we  cross  the  Cap  Bouge  Biver  and  valley  on  a  steel 
\iaduct  3335  ft.  long  and  172  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  river.  Mo?t 
of  the  following  stations  are  also  on  the  Canadian  Northern  Division 
of  the  C.N.R.  (R.  30 d).  16  M.  St.  Avgustin  (216  ft.);  21  M.  NeuviUe 
(238  ft.).  At  (34  M.)  St.  Basile  (205  ft.)  we  cress  the  C.P.R.;  47  M. 
St.  Marc  (IJ 4  ft.);  51  M.  St  Casimir  (126  ft.).  At  (GO  M.)  St.  Prosper 
Junction  (361  ft.)  the  line  to  Montreal  (R.  30 d)  diverges  to  the  left. 
Beyond  (61  M.)  Ltald  the  railway  leaves  the  St.  La\\Tence  and 
presently  bends  sharply  towards  the  N.  As  far  as  (79  M.)  Herrey 
Junction,  where  we  intersect  the  C.N.R.  line  from  Riviere  a  Pierre 
(p.  173)  to  Garneau  (p.  150),  the  country  is  well- settled.  At  (110  M.) 
Brochet  we  cross  the  Brocket  River  and  recross  it  again  four  times  in 
the  next  11  M. 

130  M.  La  Tuque  (551  ft.;  Windsor,  $4;  pop.  3000),  which  lies 
at  the  head  of  steamboat-navigation  on  the  St.  Maurice  River  (p.  148), 
has  saw  and  pulp  mills,  utilizing  the  water-power  of  the  La  Tuque 
Falls.  It  is  a  good  centre  for  shooting  and  fishing  (speckled  trout, 
bass).  La  Tuque  is  connectedbyrailway  with  Linton  Junction  (p.  173) 
.  and  by  steatrer  with  Grandes  Piles  (p.  148).  —  At  La  Tuque  we  cross 
the  St.  Maurice  River.  133  M.  Fitzpntrick  (507  ft. ;  Rail.  Restaurant) 
is  a  divisional  point.  Near  (148  M.)  Creffman  (728  ft.)  the  line  crosses 
the  Vermillion  River,  a  tributary  of  the  St.  Maurice  the  valley  of  which 
contains  much  good  farming  land  and  an  abundant  growth  of  timber 
(pine,  spruce,  cedar,  etc.).  Farther  on,  at  (152  M.)  Vermillion,  the 
railway  bends  to  the  N.  to  (161  M.)  Darey  (1033  ft.)  where  it  makes 
a  short  turn  to  the  S.  to  (167  M.)  Crespil  (972  ft.).    The  line  now 
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keeps  a  little  to  the  N.  of  "W..  continuing  in  that  general  direction  for 
abont  750  M.  Beyond  Crespel  the  Flarnand  River  is  crossed,  another 
affluent  of  the  St.  Maurice,  and  at  (191  M.)  Vandry  (1030  ft.)  the 
main  river  itself. 

Beyond  (201  M.)  Weyrront  (1154  ft.),  where  we  again  cross  the 
St.  Maurice,  we  leave  the  Laurentian  country,  with  its  rounded  hills 
and  numerous  lakes,  and  for  the  next  100-150  M.  traverse  a  rough 
district,  most  of  which  is  unsuited  to  agriculture.  Several  unimportant 
stations.  252  M.  Parent  (1401  ft.:  Rail.  Restaurant),  a  divisional 
point  on  the  Oatineau  Eiver  (p.  189),  not  far  from  its  headwaters. 
Between  Parent  and  (354  M.)  Doucet  (1219  ft.:  Rail.  Restaurant), 
another  divisional  point,  we  cross  the  'divide'  or  watershed,  near 
(299  M.)  Coquar  (1478  ft.).  The  streams  to  the  right  here  flow  to  the  N. 
into  James  Bay  (ccmp.  p.  267)  as  the  S.  extremity  oi  Hudson  Bay  is 
called.  The  rough,  barren  ccuntry  hitherto  traversed  gives  way  to  a 
flat  or  slightly  undulating  plain,  with  some  timber.  —  381  M.  Meyis- 
fr«n  (1102  ft.),  situated  near  the  S.  end  of  Shabcgama  ia/.f  (^50  ft.) 
which  is  connected  with  Lale  Mattagami  (area  87  sq.  M.)  through 
the  Bell  River ^  named  after  the  eminent  Caradian  geologist  and  geo- 
grapher Dr.  Robert  Bell  (d,  1917).  —  Farther  on  we  enter  the  great 
day  belt  which  extends  to  the  "NV.  to  within  50  M.  of  Lake  Nipigon 
(p.  259)  and  comprises  an  area  cf  over  15,000  sq.  M.,  nearly  all  of 
which  is  believed  to  be  fit  for  agriculture.  It  has  been  formed  by 
the  lacustrine  deposits  of  the  so-called  'Lake  Ojibway',  a  post-glacial 
S.  extension  of  James  Bay.  —  433  ^L  Amos  (Commercial,  $  2V>2; 
pop.  500),  on  the  TIarricanaw  River^  with  large  saw-mills. 

Near  (461  M.)  O'Brien  (1020  ft. ;  Rail.  Restaurant),  a  divisional 
point,  we  intersect  for  a  short  distance  the  'divide',  which  here  pro- 
jects abruptly  towards  the  N.  The  construction  of  the  railway  for  the 
next  100  M.  was  peculiarly  difficult  on  account  of  the  existence  of  a 
number  of  bad  -sink-holes'.  Between  (501  M.)  La  Reine  and  (511  ^L) 
(loodivin  (944  ft.)  we  leave  Quebec  and  enter  Ontario  (p.  210),  keep- 
ing to  the  N.  of  Abitibi  Lake  (830  ft.;  area  B56  sq.  ]\L).  near  which 
moose  is  plentiful.  At  (567  M.)  Abitibi  (895  ft.)  the  Black  River,  a 
tributary  of  the  Abitibi  River^  is  crossed. 

574  M.  Cochrane  (915  ft.;  AmJerson,  $  21/2;  ^''"^  Edward,  R. 
from  $172;  ■^"<'^-  Restaurant)^  substantially  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in 
1911,  is  a  divisional  point  and  the  principal  town  on  this  portion 
of  the  railway  (pop.  2000). 

From  Cochrane  to  Sio)/x  Lookonl  ami  Winnije<j^  see  ER.  r-8,  59c-,  to  Nnrih 
Bail  ami   Toronto,  see  11.  ol. 
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39.  From  Montreal  to  Ottawa. 

Corn  p.  Map  at  p.  HO. 

a.  By  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  Short  Line. 

Hi  M.  Railway  in  3-33/4  hrs.  (fare  $3e0;  parlor-car  85c.;  slefp.r 
3  2.75).  This  line  ;  Cords  the  shortest  and  mc5t  direct  route  tetween  Mont- 
real and  Ottawa  and  al;o  forms  pirt  of  the  trj.n.'^conlineLlal  Ihrorgh- 
route  described  in  ER.  55.  59,  61,  63,  &  66. 
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Montreal  (Windsor  St.  Station),  see  p.  131.  The  train  leaves 
the  city  by  a  high  stone  viaduct,  whence  it  runs  along  the  edge  of 
a  high  embankment,  affording  a  good  retrospect  of  the  city  (left).  At 
(5  M.)  Montreal  West  (p.  47)  the  lines  to  St.  John  (R.  16)  and  to 
iioston  (R.  3  c)  diverge  to  the  left.  A  little  farther  on  we  see  Lachine 
(p.  220)  and  the  fine  St.  Lawrence  Bridge  of  the  C.P.R.  (p.  47)  to 
the  left.  10  M.  Dorval,  a  fashionable  suburban  district,  with  fine 
?:olf-links  and  a  race-course.  At  (20  M.)  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue  (p.  204) 
we  leave  the  Island  of  Montreal  by  crossing  one  of  the  arras  of  the 
Offat/Jfl  and  traverse  the  W.  end  of  the  isle  of  Perro?  (p.  146).  We  soon 
cross  another  mouth  of  the  river  to  (24  M.)  Vaudreuil  (Lalonde,  $  3). 
The  line  to  Toronto  (RR.  44a  and  b)  here  diverges  to  the  left.  Our  line 
turns  to  the  N.W.  and  skirts  the  S.  bank  of  the  Ottawa  River,  which 
here  forms  the  *Lake  of  Two  Mountains  (p.  146 ;  views  to  the  right). 

27  M.  Isle  Cadieux.  30  M.  Como  (p.  147)  and  (32  M.)  Hudson 
(p.  147)  are  popular  summer-resorts.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake 
(steam-ferry  from  Como),  high  up  among  the  trees,  is  seen  the  white 
building  of  the  Trappist  convent  of  Oka  (p.  146).  —  36  M.  Choisy. 

40  M,  Rigaud  (Canada,  Union,  $  3),  a  village  prettily  situated 
at  the  base  of  a  wooded  hill  surmounted  by  a  gilt  cross.  About 
halfway  up  is  a  small  sanctuary,  covered  with  a  gilt  dome  and 
approached  by  a  'Route  de  Calvaire'.  The  flat  summit  of  the  hill, 
known  as  the  'Devil's  Garden',  is  strewn  with  curious  rounded 
boulders  (the  debris  of  an  ancient  moraine).  Rigaud  is  the  junction 
for  (7  M.)  Pointe  Fortune  (Cottage.  $  3),  a  summer-resort,  nearly 
opposite  Carillon  (p.  147).  —  Our  line  now  turns  to  the  left  (W.). 
quits  the  river,  and  enters  Ontario  |  p.  210).  48  M.  St.  Eugene,  a 
thriving  French-Canadian  place;  63  M.  Stardale.  —  From  (57  M.) 
Vankleek,  the  station  for  Vankleek  Hill  (see  p.  189;  autobus  ),  an  auto- 
bus runs  N.  to  (ca.  7  M.)  Haxckesbury  (p.  190).   —  60  M.'  McAlpin. 

65  M.  Caledonia  Springs  (168ft. ;  Adanac  Inn,  from  $  3;  Car- 
ritre,  $  21/2)^  a  resort  frequented  for  its  alkaline-saline  springs  ('Magi' 
waters),  which  are  especially  efficacious  in  gout,  rheumatism,  and 
aflfections  of  the  digestive  organs.  There  are  good  golf-links.  —  The 
railway  runs  hence  for  the  most  part  through  woodland,  marred  at 
places  by  forest-fires.  —  70  M.  Alfred:  74  M.  Plantagenei  fYeon. 
King  George,  $2V2)»  with  mineral  springs;  80 M.  Pendleton.  89  M. 
Hammond  (seep.  189).  94M.  Leonard^  99 M.  Xavan;  iOb^LBlack- 
burn.  —  In  approaching  Ottawa  the  railway  crosses  the  Hideau  River 
(p.  191)  and  then  skirts  the  E.  bank  of  the  Rideau  Canal  (p.  191). 

Ill  M.  Ottawa  (Central  Station),  see  p.  190. 

b.  Vi*.  Calumet. 

120  M.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  4»/4-5  hrs.  (fare  $  3.85). 

Montreal  (Viger  Place  Station),  see  p.  131.  The  train  runs  through 
the  E.  part  of  the  city  past  the  suburban  station  of  (1  M.)  Hochelaga 
(p.  136)  to  (6  M.)  Mile  End,  with  limestone-quarries  which  have 
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largely  supplied  Montreal  with  building-m  ate  rial.  It  then  passes  the 
Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (on  the  hills  to  the  right),  crosses  the 
'Back  River'  (p.  145)  at  (10  M.)  Bordeaux  (75  ft.),  and  reaches  (13  M.) 
St.  Martin  Junction  110ft.),  where  the  line  to  Quebec  R.  30a  diverges 
to  the  right.  At(17M.)5i«.  iiosc  (Ste.  Rose.  $3),  a  French  village,  fre- 
quented as  a  summer-resort,  we  cross  the  'Riviere  des  Mille  lies',  the 
northernmost  branch  of  the  Ottawa.  The  valley  of  the  Ottawa,  which 
we  now  follow,  is  occupied  mainly  by  iong  narrow  French  farms  (comp. 
p.  147).  We  cross  numerous  streams.  —  20  M.  Ste.  Therhe  (120  ft.). 

Feom  Ste.  THitEfisE  to  Mont  Laueiee,  133  M.,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
in  61/2  lirs.  (fare  $  4.80).  This  line  runs  to  the  N.W.  ,  penetrating  the 
Laurentian  Mts.  (p.  172)  and  affording  access  to  several  favourite  sporting 
resorts.  —  7M  ^t.  Janvier  {IM it.).  12  M.  Montfort  Junction  (262ft.),  for  the 
C.K.R.  branch-line  to  (46  M.)  HuherdeaulC&nXTsl  $21/2)  via  (3  M.)  St.  JerCme 
(see  below),  12  M.  STvawhridge  (Glenbower.  $  21/2).  r22  M.)  Morin  Heights 
(Maple  Villa-,  Strathcona.  S  21/2),  (27  M)  Montfort  (Montford  Hotel,  $3), 
(35  M.)  Sixteen  Island  Lake  (Manor  Ho.,  $  21/2),  40  31.  Weir  (Round  Lake  Ho.), 
41  M.  Bat^sville  (Batesville  Ho.,  -S  8),  and  (44  M.)  Arundel,  the  junction  for 
a  short  line  to  St.  Remi  d^ Amherst,  where  Kaolin  or  china  clav  is  worked. — 
13M.  St.  Jerome  (308ft. ;  Victoria,  S  3;  Bellevue,  Chateau  Grignon,  $2\'2\  Rail. 
Restaurant;  see  above),  an  industri;il  town  f4765  inhab.)  on  the  Riviere  du 
Nord.  -  34  M.  Ste.  Marguerite  (900ft,)-,  37  M.  Val  Morin  (1013ft.;  Pinehurst, 
$4).  44  M.  Ste.  Agaths  des  Monts  (1194  ft.;  Castle,  $  81/45  Vermont,  CUfford. 
$8:  Kail.  Restaurant),  a  sporting  centre  (pop.  2^30),  situated  on  the  Lac 
des  Sables;  53  M.  Labarge  Mill  (1345 ft.);  57  M.  St.  Faustin  (12^37 ft.;  Square 
Lake,  $21/2);  65  M.  St.  Jovite  (TOO ft.:  Gray  Rocks  Inn,  S  8),  a  sporting 
centre  of  growing  reputation.  71  jI.  Lac  Mercier  Cilout  Tremblant.  $2^/2); 
SO  M.  Ldbelle;  93  M.  Annonci ation  (816  ft.);  104  M.  Nomining  (835 ft.), 'on  Lake 
Nomining  (area  9  sq.  M.);  115  M.  Eibert  (1078  ft.).  —  138  M.  Mont  Laurier 
(733  ft.:  Central.  $  3),  on  the  Lievre  River  (p.  189). 

From  Ste.  Therese  branch-lines  run  also  S.  to  (6  M.)  St.  Eustache  (St.  Eu- 
^tache,  $3;  p.  190),  with  duck-shooting  facilities,  and  >'.  to  (17M.)  St.  Lin 
(Victoria,  S  3j,  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  (1841-1919;  p.  xxvii). 

28  M.  St.  Augustin;  32  M.  Ste.  Scholastique  (110ft.);  37  M.  Ste. 
fl^ermas.—  44m.  Lachute  (229ft.;  Rodrique,  $21/2;  seep.150),  with 
miUs  and  2407  inhab.,  is  the  station  for  St.  Andrews  (p.  190).  — 
58  M.  Grenville  (210  ft.;  1383  inhab.),  on  the  Ottawa,  lies  at  the  head 
of  the  LongSault.  Chute  au  Blondeau,  and  Carillon  Rapids.  Steamers 
freight  service  only)  avoid  the  rapids  by  two  short  canals.  The  Ottawa 
is  crossed  here  by  the  bridge  of  the  C.N.R.  (see  pp.  190,  150).  The 
Carillon  and  Grenville  Railway  runs  to  (13  M.)  Carillon  (p.  147). 

The  Ottawa  at  this  part  of  its  course  is  very  deep  and  narrow,  and  its 
banks  are  steep.  The  Long  Sault  Pass  is  hallowed  by  the  memory  of  the 
young  Daulac  or  Uollard,  Sieur  des  Ormeaux,  and  his  sixteen  comrades,  who 
iiere  laid  down  their  lives  to  save  Ville  Marie  (p.  135).  The  Iroquois  had 
determined  to  drive  the  French  into  the  sea,  but  the  obstinate  resistance 
oflered  by  the  gallant  little  body  of  Frenchmen  in  the  small  palisaded  fort  they 
erected  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  river  here,  about  halfway  between  Grenville  and 
Carillon,  daunted  them  so  that  they  gave  up  the  enterprise.  About  8(X)  In- 
dians joined  in  the  attack,  and  every  one  of  the  Frenchmen  perished.  Comp. 
the  ballad  by  Mr.  George  Murray.  —  On  the  S.  shore  lies  Hawkesbury  (p.  190). 

Beyond  Grenville  we  follow  pretty  closely  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Ottawa  (views  to  left).  The  Laurentian  Hills  (p.  172)  rise  to  the 
right.  —  60  M.  Calumet  (Rail.  Restaurant),  at  the  confluence  of  the 
OtUwa  andi2iv«ri?ouy<:.  — TIM. i^ossett  (Central,  $2);  76M.  Monte- 
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bello  (Richer,  $  2)  contains  the  pretty  tree-shaded  chateau  in  which 
LouU  Joseph  Papineau  (d.  1871),  the  leader,  in  Lower  Canada,  of 
the  unsuccessful  rebellion  of  1837-8  (see  p.  209),  lived  after  his 
return  from  banishment.  Most  of  the  reforms  for  which  he  fought 
were  afterwards  secured  by  constitutional  means ;  but  after  his  par- 
don, he,  unlike  his  fellow-leader  Sir  George  Cartier  (p.  193),  lived 
in  retirement  and  took  comparatively  little  part  in  politics,  though 
he  was  a  member  of  the  legislative  assembly  from  1848  to  1854.  — 
79  M.  Papineauville  (149ft.:  Dominion,  $21/2)-  ^ith  1015  inhab., 
wa-  named  for  Papineau.  At  (84  M.)  Plaisance  we  cross  the  Petite 
\ation  River.  91  M.  Thurso  (186  ft.;  Commercial,  $  3),  with  the 
Thurso  Islands,  a  favourite  resort  of  excursionists;  steamers  ply  reg- 
ularly to  Ottawa.  94  M.  Lochaber.  Just  beyond  (100  M.)  Bucking- 
/lam  J(inc/ion  (183  ft. ;  4000  inhab.).  whence  a  branch-line  runs  to 
the  N.  into  a  district  of  mica,  phosphate,  and  plumbago  mines,  we 
cross  the  Lilvre  River.,  with  its  line  rapids  (best  view  to  the  right). 
114  M.  Oatineau.  As  we  approach  Ottawa  we  obtain  a  fine  view 
of  the  Parliament  Buildings  (p.  192)  and  cross  the  Gatine.au  River 
(2i0M.  long;  see  p.  196),  a  large  and  important  lumbering-stream. 
In  crossing  from  (118  M.)  Hull  (p.  195)  to  (120  M.)  Ottav:a  (R.  40; 
Union  Station)  we  see  the  top  of  the  Chaudiere  Falls  (1.;  p.  194). 

c.  By  Grand  Trunk  Eailway. 

116  M.  Railway  in  3—4  hrs.  (fare  $  3.85).    This  line  traverses  Ontario, 
keeping  to  the  S,  of  the  Ottawa. 

From  Montreal  to  (38  M.)  Coteau  Junction,  see  p.  204.  Our 
line  here  turns  to  the  W.  At  (44  M.)  St.  Polycarpe  Junction,  with 
the  usual  tin-spired  church  (left),  we  cross  the  C.P.R,  (see  p.  201). 
and  beyond  (49  M.)  Ste.  Justine  we  enter  Ontario.  53  M.  GlenRobert- 
sonis  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (14  M.)  Vankleek  Hill  (p.  187^) and  (21 M.) 
Hawkeshury  (p.  190).  —  61  M.  Alexandria  (Grand  Union,  Ottawa,- 
$21/2),  the  centre  of  a  dairying  district,  with  2323  inhab.  and  some 
factories.  —  We  now  descend  pretty  rapidly  to  (68  M.  i  Greenfield 
and  (72  M.)  Maxville  (lumber).  78  M.  Moose  Creek,  with  numerous 
freight-car  side-tracks.  At  (^5M.l  Casselman  (Grand  Union,  $  21/.2) 
we  cross  the  North  Xation  River.  94  M.  South  Indian,  the  junction  of 
a  branch-line  to  (8M.)  Hammond  (p.  187).  (12  M.)  Clarence  Creek, 
and  (iQM.)  Rockland  (p.  190).  We  now  traverse  an  extensive  region 
denuded  of  trees  by  forest  fires  and  lumbering.  —  105  M.  Carlsbad 
-Springs  (Sanatorium ,  from  $3:  Johnson's,  $21/2)  are  frequented 
by  the  Ottawans.  —  We  have  a  good  view  of  Ottawa  to  the  right  as 
we  near  it,  crossing  the  C.P.R.  and  the  Rideau  River. 

116  M.  Ottawa  (Union  Station),  p.  190. 

d.  By  Canadian  National  Bailways. 
114  M.  Railway  (Canadian  Northern  Division)  in  33/4-4  brs.  (fare  $  3.85). 
Montreal  (Tunnel  Terminal),  see  p.  131.    The  railway  traverses 
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the  loug  tunnel  uiider  Mt.  Royal  (see  p.  140)  and  emerges  at(3M.) 
Portal  Heights  where  it  crosses  nnder  the  C.P.E.  tracks.  4  M.  Mount 
Royal,  a  'model  city';  5  M.  St.  Laurent,  with  3400  inhab. ;  16  M. 
Laval  Links.  —  Beyond  (17  M.)  St.Eu^tache  Junction  (p.  188)  several 
less  important  stations  are  passed.  40  M,  5c.  Andreics  East  (Unioji, 
$  2;  see  p.  1^).  At  ('54  M.)  Grenville  (see  p.  188)  the  railway  crosses 
the  Ottawa  by  a  fine  bridge  and  enters  Ontario  (p.  210). 

55  M,  Hawkesbury  (l41  ft.;  King  Edward.  Royal,  $  21/2).  a 
manufacturing  town  of  (1921)  5532  inhab..  with  pulp  and  paper 
mills  whence  branch-lines  run  to  i  21  M.)  Glen  Robertson  (p.  189) 
and  to  Joliette  (p.  150).  —  For  the  rest  of  the  route  the  line  skirts 
the  S.  shore  of  the  Ottawa  River.  59  M.  L'Orignal  (Ottawa  Ho..  $  3 ; 
Central,  $  2V2)-  ^ith  1500  inhab.  and  saw-mills,  is  about  7^  0  M. 
distant  from  Caledonia  Springs  (p.  187).  —  70  M.  Alfred  Centre ^ 
75  M.  Treadxcell;  81  M.  Wendovtr  (Hotel  D"Aisance,  $3);  90  M. 
Rockland  (Rockland  Ho.,  $21/2).  a  tourist- re  sort  with  3200  inhab. 
and  some  lumber-mills,  is  the  junction  of  a  G.T.R.  branch -line 
to  (16  M.)  South.  Indian  (p.  189).  —  97  M.  Cumberland  (Cumber- 
land, $  21/2)5  whence  steamers  ply  regularly  to  Ottawa.  103  M.  Orleans. 

114  M.  Ottawa  (Union  Station),  see  below, 

40.  Ottawa. 

Railway  Stations.  Union  Railicay  Station  (PI.  A.  3),  Broad  St..  for  the 
C.  P.  R.  trains  to  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  the  West,  and  for  the  Canadian 
National  and  Grand  Trunk  railways ;  Central  Railway  Station  (PI.  D,  8),  for 
the  "Sevr  York  &  Ottawa  Railway  and  for  the  CP.R.  'Short  Line'  to  3Iontreal. 

Hotels.  "Chateau  Laueiee  (PL  d:  D,  3),  finely  sitnated  in  the  S.W. 
comer  of  Major's  Hill  Park  fp.  193),  opposite  the  Central  Railway  Station 
(with  which  it  is  connected  bv  a  subway). and  managed  bv  the  Grand  Tmnk 
Railway,  350  R.  from  S  31/2; 'New  Russell  Ho.  (PI.  a;  D,  3),  Spark*  it., 
near  the  Parliament  Buildings,  from  S  i'^/2,  well  ?poken  of:  Alexakdra, 
252  Bank  St..  from  $  4:  Wrs-DsoR  (PI.  c:  D,  3),  cor.  of  Queen  St.  and 
Metcalfe  St..  from  8  4:  Cecil,  232  Sparks  St.,  from  $2.  The  hotels  are 
apt  to  be  crowded  during  the  Parliamentary  session  (usually  Feb. -May), 
and  it  is  then  advisable  to  order  rooms  in  advance.  —  Boarding  Hotitet  and 
Furnished  Apartmentt  are  numerous.  Information  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Y.M.C.A.  or  at  the  Y.W.C.A..  both  at  the  comer  of  Metcalfe  St.  and  Laurier 
Ave.  West  (PI.  D,  4). 

Eestaurants.  At  the  above-named  hotels ;  ai  the  Cm'ral  Railvao  Station. 
—  Daffodil  Tea  Rooms,  1Q^^J2  Spark?  St. 

Cabs.  Within  the  area  bounded  by  the  Ottawa  River  and  George 
St.  (N.),  William  St.  and  >'icholas  St.  (E.).  Laurier  Ave.  (S.),  and  Bank  St. 
(W.)  the  fare  for  1  pers.  is  25  c,  for  each  addit.  pers  15  c.  Outside  this 
area  and  within  3  M.  of  the  city  limits  the  charge  is  50  c.  per  20  min. 
for  1-2  pers.,  75  c.  f-  r  8-4  pers.,'  each  !M  min.  additional  25  c.  Per  hour, 
with  one  horse,  S  1,  each  subsequent  '  '4  hr.  20  c. ;  with  two  horses  •?  1.25, 
25  c.  Reasonable  baggage  free.  One-half  more  from  midnight  to  7  a.m.  — 
Taxicabs.  Per  drive  within  the  city  (not  exceeding  V*  iir.).  1-2  pers.  75  c.. 
3-4  pers.  Si;  per  hour  $3.  each  "subsequent  20  min.  SI  (second  hour 
$2  and  then  50  c.  per  V/4  hr.). 

Tramways  (cars  lighted,  heated,  and  propelled  by  electricity  generated 
by  the  Chaudiere  Falls)  run  through  the  chief  itreets  (comp.  Plan),  passing 
most  of  the  important  public  buildings ,  and  to  Rideau  Hall  (PI.  G,  1). 
Rocielifft  Park  (p.  19.5),  etc.  Fare  5c. ;  6  ticket*  for  25  c.  —  EUetric  Railways 
runalso  to^u?Z(p.l95;  5e.).  ^rtYamvio  (p.l96;  5  c),  .4Wf7i«r(p.l96;  lOe.),  •tc. 
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Bteamert  ply  down  the  Ottawa  to  (28  M.)  Thurso  (p.  189;  return-fare 
50  c.)>  from  Britannia  (p.  i96)  to  Chats  Falls  (p.  200),  Lake  Deschenea  and 
Fitzroy  Harbour  (return-fare  50  c);  and  through  the  Eideau  Canal  to  (145  M.) 
Kingtton  (see  R.  41). 

Olubs.  Rideau  (PI.  D,  3),  84  Wellington  St.,  opposite  the  Parliament 
Buildings ;  Rideau  Canoe,  Lansdowne  Pi.rk  (p.  196) ;  Royal  Ottawa  Oolf^  Aylmcr 
Road  (see  p.  196). 

Amusements.  Ruuell  Theatre  (PI.  D,  3),  behind  the  New  Russell  Hotel ; 
Colonial,  Albert  St.,  between  O'Connor  St.  and  Metcalfe  St.  (PI.  D,  3); 
Dominion^  Sparks  St.,  to  the  W.  of  Bank  St.  —  Goncerlt  are  given  by  the 
orchestra  of  the  Conservatory  (p.  195).  —  Ottawa  Curling  Rink,  Victoria 
St.  (PI.  0,  3);  Rideau  Curling  and  Skating  Rinks  (PI.  E,  4),  Laurier  Ave. 
East;  Dey''t  Rink,  Bay  St.,  cor.  of  Gladstone  Ave.  (PI,  B,  0,  5);  Dey's  Arena, 
Laurier  Ave.  West. 

Newspapers.  The  Citizen  (Cons.),  twice  daily;  The  Evening  Journal 
(Cons.);  The  Free  Press  (Lib.;  evening).     There  is  also  a  French  paper. 

Post  Office  (PI.  D,  3),  Wellington  St.  (open  8-8).  —  Telegraph  Offlces. 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.'s  Telegraph,  46  Sparks  St.;  Great  2forth  Western 
Telegraph  Co.,  Sparks  St.,  cor.  of  Metcalfe  St.  (PI.  D,  3). 

United  States  Oonsul-Qeneral,  Mr.  J.  0.  Foster.  There  are  also  Belgian, 
Japanese,  and  other  consular  representatives.  —  U.S.  Customs  Officer  at  the 
Central  Railway  Station. 

Ottawa  (247  ft.),  the  capital  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Governor-General  (comp.  p.  194),  and  the  seat  of  the 
Supreme  Coiirt  (p.  193),  is  situated  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Ottawa, 
at  its  confluence  with  the  Rideau.,  both  rivers  forming  picturesque 
falls  opposite  the  city  (see  p.  194).  It  fronts  on  the  Ottawa  for  a 
distance  of  about  2  M. ,  rising  in  the  middle  in  a  cluster  of  bold 
bluffs  (160  ft.),  crowned  by  the  noble  Parliament  Buildings  (see 
p.  192).  The  city,  which  lies  in  45*^26'  N.  lat.  (about  5  M.  farther  to 
the  S.  than  Montreal),  is  di\ided  into  an  Uj^pcr  and  a  Lower  Town  by 
the  Rideau  Canal  (see  below).  To  the  S.  of  Parliament  Hill  lies  the 
commercial  part  of  the  town,  including  the  lumber -district  round 
the  Chaudiere  Falls  (p.  194).  Sparks  Street  (PI.  B-D,  3)  is  the  chief 
retail  business  street.  Ottawa  is  also  important  as  the  seat  of  a  busy 
trade  in  lumber,  and  its  growth  has  been  very  rapid,  the  population 
rising  from  14,669  in  1861  to  27,412  in  1881,  to  87,062  in  1911,  and 
to  107,137  in  1921.  The  inhabitants  are  divided  nearly  equally  bet- 
ween the  French  and  British  races  and  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant faiths.  —  The  mean  temperature  at  Ottawa  in  Jan.  is  11°  Fahr. 
and  in  July  69°.    The  average  annual  precipitation  is  33  inches. 

The  firat  settler  at  the  portage  round  the  Chaudiere  Falls  was  Philemon 
Wright  of  Woburn  (Mass.),  who  established  himself  on  the  Quebec  side  of 
the  river  (in  what  is  now  HuU,  p.  195)  in  1800.  About  a  score  of  years 
later  he  transferred  his  claim  to  the  hills  on  the  opposite  side  uf  the  river 
to  a  teamster  named  Sparks,  in  lieu  of  a  debt  of  S200.  In  1827  the  Rideau 
Canal  (ste  p.  197)  was  constructed,  at  a  cost  of  S  2.500,000,  to  connect  Lower 
Canaila  with  Lake  Ontario  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  vessels  ascending 
the  St.  Lawrence  under  the  enemy's  lire.  The  settlement  which  grew  up 
at  the  lower  end  of  this  canal  was  named  Bytovm,  after  Col.  By,  the  engineer 
officer  who  had  made  the  surveys  for  the  project,  and  on  its  incorporation 
as  a  city  (1855),  when  it  had  10,000  inhab.,  assumed  the  uame  of  Ottava. 
In  1857  Queen  Victoria  put  an  end  to  the  conflicting  claims  of  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  Kingston  and  Toronto,  by  selecting  Ottawa  as  the  official 
capital  of  the  'Canada'  of  that  date. 

Selected  arbitrarily,  like  Washington,  Ottawa  has  followed  Washington's 
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example  in  attempting  to  make  itself  worthy  of  the  poBition  to  which  it 
has  been  raised,  and  already  ranks  as  one  of  the  handsomest  and  best- 
kept  cities  of  the  Dominion,  with  abundant  promise  of  rapid  improvement 
in  every  direction.  Like  Washington ,  too,  Ottawa  has  become  the  head- 
quarters of  the  chief  scientific  societies  and  collections  of  the  country; 
while  the  presence  of  the  Governor-General  makes  it,  during  the  sitting 
of  Parliament,  a  natural  focus  of  cultivated  and  fashionable  society.  —  The 
industries  of  Ottawa  include  ironworks  and  foundries  and  manufacture  of 
paper,  card-board,  cement,  etc.  The  produce  of  the  saw-mills  of  the  Ottawa 
district  in  1918  ag^-regated  350,000,000  ft.  of  lumber.  The  exports  of  the  city 
for  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1920.  amounted  to  S  7669,  the  imports  to 
3  18.755.041.  The  total  available  water-power  within  the  city  limits  is 
100,000  horse-power,  within  a  radius  of  30  M.  about  2,000,0C0. 

Ottawa  is  also  the  headquarters  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 
which  was  founded  in  1921  by  amalgamation  of  the  Dominion  Police  with  the 
Royal  Ifi)i-th-West  Mounted  Police,  which  was  established  in  1878  to  look 
after  the  Indians  and  maintain  law  and  order  in  the  N.W.  provinces, 
including  the  Yukon.  The  success  with  which  the  latter  force  of  about 
1670  picked  men,  under  strict  military  discipline,  dispersed  over  so  vast 
an  area,  performed  its  functions,  and  the  respect  with  which  it  was  regarded 
by  white  men  and  red  men  alike,  are  almost  incredible.  Recently  however, 
the  R.  CM. P.  has  been  threatened  with  disbandment  on  political  and 
economic  grounds.  —  Gomp.  also  'Forty  Years  in  Canada",  by  Maj.-Gen. 
S.  B.  Steele  (London,  1915:  16s.)  and  E.  B.  Deanes  book  mentioned  at 
p.  387. 

The  most  conspicuous  single  feature  in  Ottawa  is  the  magnificent 
group  of  *Government  or  Parliament  Buildings  (PI.  D,  3),  command- 
ingly  situated  on  a  bluff  OYerlooking  the  Ottawa,  and  surrounded  by 
beautifully  kept  lawns,  diversified  with  flower-beds.  The  original 
buildings,  erected  in  1859-65  in  a  highly  effective  modern  Gothic 
style,  were  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  Feb.  3rd,  1916,  but 
have  since  been  rebuilt  on  practically  the  same  plans,  with  an  addi- 
tional story  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,000.  The  central  building,  with  its 
fine  tower  (comp.  p.  193),  is  occupied  by  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
while  the  two  wings,  known  as  the  'East'  and,  West  Blocks'  respec- 
tively (the  latter  only  partly  destroyed  in  1916),  harbour  various 
Ministerial  Offices,  some  of  which  are  also  accommodated  outside  of 
the  Parliament  Buildings  (comp.  p.  193).  Behind  the  main  buUding 
is  the  *Z,i6rary  o/ParZiamcnf  (see  below)  which  was  spared  by  the  Are. 

The  Interior  is  neat  and  plain  in  its  appointments.  The  Senate  Chamber, 
to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  left,  are  com- 
modious and  business-like  apartments.  The  Speaker's  Chair,  placed  here 
in  1921,  is  a  replica  of  that  in  London.  During  the  sitting  of  Parliament 
visitors  are  admitted  to  the  public  galleries  by  a  Member's  order,  which 
strangers  can  generally  procure  on  application  to  one  of  the  messengers; 
admission  to  the  Speaker's  gallery  requires  a  Speaker's  order.  'Few  of  the 
speeches  delivered  in  the  House  can  be  called  inspiring.  In  fact,  when 
not  personal,  they  are  prosaic.  This  can  hardly  be  helped,  for  a  Canadian 
Parliament,  like  Congress  in  the  United  States,  deals,  as  a  rule,  with 
matters  from  which  only  genius  could  draw  inspiration.  The  French- 
Canadian  members,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  the  classical  training  that 
is  the  basis  of  their  education,  are  far  superior  to  their  English-speaking 
cor^rire*  in  accuracy  of  expression  and  grace  of  style.  Even  when  they 
speak  in  English  these  qualities  are  noticeable'  (Dixon). 

Adjoining  the  rear  of  the  central  building  is  the  "Library,  a  beautiful 
polygonal  structure,  with  a  dome  supported  by  graceful  flying  buttresses. 
It  now  contains  over  350,000  vols.,  including  many  on  Canada,  and  i«  free 
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.;  the  public  as  a  reference-library  (9-4).  The  book-caaes  »nd  panelling 
ire  of  Canadian  pine,  adorned  with  excellent  carving  and  the  arms  of  the 
'»ominion  and  provinces.    There  are  also  a  statue  of  Queen  Victoria  and 

usts  of  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra. 

The  central  Tower  (open  10-4),  called  the  Tower  of  Peace.,  contains  in 
the  first  floor  a  Chamber  in  memory  of  the  60,000  Canadian  soldiers  who 
tell  in  the  Great  War.  The  Memorial  Chamber  is  entered  from  the  main 
floor  of  the  Central  Hall.  In  the  belfrv  over  the  Chamber  is  to  be  placed 
a  carillon  of  49  bells.  The  top  of  the  tower  (>eight  285  ft.)  affords  a  fine*View 
of  Ottawa,  the  river,  the  Chaudiere  Falls,  etc.  —  Good  views  are  also  obtained 
from  the  walks  laid  out  in  the  Parliament  Hill  grounds,  especially  from  the 
80-called  *Lovtr»'  Walk  (PI.  D,  3),  skirting  the  outside  of  the  blufl's,  and  from 
the  arbour  behind  the  library.  In  the  W.  part  of  the  grounds  are  statues  of 
Queen  Victoria  (erected  in  1900  to  commemorate  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  her 
accession),  Alexander  Mackenve  (l>22-92),  and  Sir  George  Eiienne  Cartier 
(1814-73;  p.  151),  while  on  the  E.  side  is  one  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  (1815-91; 
p.  194).  AU  of  these  are  by  He'bert  (with  the  help  of  Hamilton  MacCarthy  in 
that  of  Mackenzie).  Nervous  visitors  should  note  that  a  time-gun  is  fired 
at  noon  (at  10a.m.  on  San.)  near  the  jiacdonali  statue. 

The  modest  little  building  at  the  S.W.  corner  of  Parliament  Hill  is  oc- 
cupied at  present  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  (PI.  C,  3). 

In  winter  the  river  below  the  Parliament  Buildings  is  frozen  hard,  and 
trotting-races  and  other  sports  are  held  on  it. 

Parliament  Square  is  separated  from  Wbllengton  Stejiet  (PI. 
B-D,  31,  witli  its  handsome  tanks  and  offices,  by  a  low  stone  wall 
with  fine  iron-vork  raUings  and  gates.  In  Wellington  St.,  nearly  op- 
posite the  main  entrance  to  the  Parliament  Gronnds,  i5  the  ^Langeiin 
Block  or  New  Departmental  Building  (PI.  D,  3j,  a  handsome  and  sub- 
stantial building  (1883),  which  contains  some  ministerial  offices. 
Near-by,  opposite  the  end  of  Metcalfe  St.  (PI-  D,  3),  is  a  figure  of  Sir 
Galahad, loy  Key  sex.  erected  to  commemorate  the  gallant  self-sacrifice 
of  Henry  A.  Harper  in  1901. 

The  pretty  little  *  Major's  Hill  Parle  (PI.  D,  %  3 ;  entr.  from  Rideau 
St.),  immediately  to  the  N.  of  the  Chateau  Laurier  Hotel  (p.  190), 
commands  good  views  of  the  river.  It  contains  a  monument  to  two 
Ottawans  who  fell  in  the  Riel  Rebellion  (p.  317).  On  Xepean  Point 
(P1.D,2),  at  the  end  of  Majors  Hill  Park,  is  the  Saluting  Battery  (guns 
of  1797).  A  statue  of  Ckamplain,  by  Blank,  was  erected  here  in  1914. 
At  this  point  the  Ottawa  is  crossed  by  the  imposing  •Koyal  Alexandra 
or  Interprovincial  Bridge  (PL  D,  1,  2),  completed  in  1902  at  a  cost 
of  $  1,260,000.  It  is  composed  of  one  cantilever  span  (556  ft.  long), 
two  anchor  arm  spans  (each  247  ft.  long),  and  two  truss  spans  (247  ft. 
and  140  ft.).  It  comprises  a  single  railroad -track,  two  tramway- 
tracks,  and  two  roadways,  A  walk  across  this  bridge  and  back  is  re- 
-  commended  for  the  fine  views  it  affords. 

To  the  S.  of  Major's  Hill  Park  the  Rideau  Canal  (p.  191)  is 
crossed  by  the  Dufferin  Bridge  and  the  Sappers  Bridge  the  space 
between  which  has  now  been  covered  over  and  converted  into  Con- 
naught  Square  (Pl.D,  3),  bounded  by  the  Chateau  Laurier  (p.  190j, 
the  Post  Office  (p.  191),  and  the  Central  Railway  Station  (p.  190). 
From  the  N.  side  of  the  square  a  striking  view  is  obtained  of  the  six 
locks  by  which  the  canal  makes  its  final  descent  to  the  Ottawa  Rivpr. 
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Following  Sussex  Street  (PI.  D,  2,  3)  to  the  left  (N.)  beyond 
the  Chateau  Laurier,  we  reach  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame,  or  the  Basilica  (PI.  D,  E,  2),  \\'ith  its  twin  towers,  200  ft. 
in  height,  which  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  French  population.  It 
contains  a  painting  ascribed  to  Murillo.  In  front  of  it  is  a  Statue  of 
Bishop  Guigues,  first  Bishop  of  Ottawa  (1848-74).  —  To  the  W.  of  the 
cathedral  is  the  Government  Printing  Bureau  (PI.  D,  2),  a  large  brick 
building.  A  little  farther  on  in  Sussex  St.  is  the  Grey  Nunnery 
i  r. ;  PI.  D,  E,  2).  —  Nearly  opposite  stands  the  Dominion  Archives 
Building ( PI. D, 2;  open  9.30  to  4  p.m.,  on  Sat.  9  to  1  p.m.;  Archivist. 
Dr.  A.  G.  Doughty)^  a  handsome  structure,  opened  in  1908.  ^.  - 

The  Archive*  contain  a  library  fgroundfloor)  of  about  20,C<X)  printed 
books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  Canadian  history,  ta.  20,0CO  vols,  of 
manuscript  (2nd  floor),  and  over  6000  manuscript  plans  of  Canada  (3rd 
floor).  There  i?,  moreover,  a  great  number  of  paintings  and  prints  of  his- 
torical interest.    A  valuable  series  of  the  archives  has  been  published. 

Adjoining  the  Archives  is  the  Mint  (1. ;  PI.  D,  2),  and  farther  on 
is  the  Naval  Service  Department. 

Beyond  the  Mint  Sussex  St.  (tramway)  bends  to  the  right,  and 
we  reach  the  point  where  the  Rideau  forms  the  pretty  little  'curtain- 
lite'  Rideau  Falls  (30  ft.  high :  PI.  E,  F,  1)  as  it  joins  the  Ottawa.  [To 
see  them  we  have  to  pass  through  a  lumber-yard;  they  are  best  seen 
from  a  boat  on  the  Ottawa.]  Adjacent  is  the  Edwards  Saw  Mill,  a  visit 
to  which  is  full  of  interest.  —  Crossing  the  bridge  and  following  the 
prolongation  of  Sussex  St.,  we  soon  reach  *Sidean  Hall  (PI.  G,  1), 
the  residence  of  the  Governor-General  of  Canada  (comp.  p.  xxxi). 

Rideau  Hall  is  a  large,  rambling,  and  plain  but  comfortable  edifice. 
The  pretty  grounds  contain  a  Skating  Pond  and  Toboggan  Slide,  vrhich  pre- 
sent a  very  gay  and  lively  scene  in  winter.  The  Princess  Vitta^  cut  through 
the  woods  at  the  instance  of  the  Princess  Louise,  affords  a  charming  view 
of  the  Ottawa  and  the  mountains  beyond  it.  The  eleLtric  line  to  Hvll  (see 
p.  195),  by  way  of  the  Royal  Alexandra  Brioge,  here  follows  a  roadway  cut 
through  the  solid  rock  in  the  face  of  the  clifl". 

Another  pleasant  ruute  to  or  from  Rideau  HaU  is  afforded  by  King 
Edward  Avenue  (PI.  E,  1-4)  and  the  Minio  Bridges  (PI.  F,  1). 

Earnscliff-,  on  the  cliffs  overlooking  the  river,  near  the  lodge  of  Rideau 
Hall,  was  the  home  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  (p.  193)  in  his  later  years. 

From  Rideau  Hall  we  may  go  direct  by  tramway  (p.  190)  to  the 
Chaudiere BuLDGB  (PI.  B,  2),  just  above  which  are  the  fine  *Chau- 
diere  Falls,  where  the  Ottawa,  narrowed  to  about  200  ft.,  descends 
50  ft.  over  ragged  ledges  of  rock. 

The  water-power  here  is  used  by  several  large  pulp  and  lumber  mills, 
a  visit  to  one  of  which  will  be  of  great  interest  to  the  visitor  unacquainted 
with  the  marvellous  perfection  and  delicacy  of  ihe  machinery  for  converting 
rough  forest-trees  into  trim  yellow  planks  and  shingles.  Thousands  of  logs 
are  floating  in  the  adjacent  'booms';  and  the  surface  of  the  smoother  parts 
of  the  river  is  covered  with  sawdust  shining  like  gold  in  the  sunlight.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  usually  125,000,000  ft.  of  lumber  on  the  Chaudiere 
'piling  grounds'.  —  Near  the  falls  are  the  Timber  Slides,  by  which  the 
lumber  descends  to  the  navigable  water  below.  The  squared  logs  are 
made  up  into  'cribs'  just  fitting  into  the  slides-,  and  it  ia  one  of  the  re- 
cognized items  of  a  visit  to  Ottawa  to  ^run  the  slides'  as  a  passenger  on 
one  of  these  rafts.  This  is  an  exciting  experience,  unattended  by  danger, 
and  permission  to  go  down  is  easily  obtained  from  those  in  charge. 
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On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  here  (in  the  province  of  Quebec),  across 
Union  Bridge,  is  the  suburban  city  of  Hull  (PI.  A-D,  1,  2;  Wind4or,  Bank. 
S  3);  with  (1921)  23,86'7  inhab.,  most  of  whom  are  connected  in  one  form 
or  another  with  the  lumber-industry  or  with  the  large  Eddy  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills.  Among  some  of  the  noteworthy  buildings  of  the  city  which  has 
been  praciically  rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  1900  are  the  City  Hall,  Covrt  Boute, 
and  Church  of  Notre  Dame  (P\.  C,  1.2).  Hull  is  connected  bv  electric  tram- 
way (see  p.  190)  with  Ottawa  (via  the  Royal  Alexandra  Bridge,  p.  193; 
comp.  p.  194)  and  with  Aylmer  (p.  196).  Eailway-stations,  see  pp.  189,  196. 
Near  Hull  are  the  large  works  of  the  International  Portland  Cement  Co. 

At  the  comer  of  Queen  St.  and  O'Connor  St.  stands  the  tmildiug 
of  the  Canadian  Fisheries  Exhibit  [PI.  0,  D,  3;  open,  free,  10-5, 
on  Sat.  10-1),  containing  specimens  of  flsh,  birds,  shells,  etc.,  and 
showing  the  process  of  breeding  and  hatching  flsh. 

The  Victoria  Memorial  Museum  (PI.  D,  5),  in  McLeod  St.,  at 
the  foot  of  Metcalfe  St.  (reached  by  the  tramway  along  Elgin  St.), 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $  1,260,000,  contains,  in  somewhat  curious  juxta- 
position, the  extensive  collections  of  the  Geological  Survey,  compris- 
ing natural  history  and  ethnological  exhibits,  and  the  yational  Art 
Gallery.  The  art  collections  occupy  theE.  wing  on  each  of  three  floors. 

The  Natiosal  Abt  Galleet  is  small  and  contains  chiefly  Canadian 
works.  Among  its  contents  are  Time,  Death,  and  Judgment,  by  G.  F.  Watts., 
R.  A. ;  a  sma]l  painting  by  Maratta;  a  portrait  of  Miss  Montalba,  the  artist, 
by  the  Princes*  Louise;  portraits  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  (by  Patterson),  the 
Marquis  of  Lome  (by  ifillais),  and  Dr.  Blingsford,  the  historian  (by  C.  E. 
Moss)-.,  Mortgaging  the  Homestead,  by  G.  A.  Reid;  Cape  Trinity  (p.  131),  by 
L.  R.  O'Brien;  a  copy  of  Tfei/a  Death  of  Wolfe;  Beaccn  Light  in  the  Harbour 
of  St.  John's,  by  H.  Sandham;  Teacher  'talking  over'  the  Trustees  of  a 
Back  Settlement' School,  by  R.Harris;  Death  of^'elson.  by  G.P.  Reinagle; 
Nude  girl,  by  Paul  Peel;  Al  fresco  concert,  by  E.  W.  Grier;  Shipping,  by 
J.  Hammond;  Ambuscade,  by  Roy;  'Cest  toujours  la  meme  Chanson",  by 
Paul  Guillot;  The  Charge,  by^.  Chartier:  Group  by  H.  ten  Kate;  Westminster, 
by  F.  Knoieles;  Dreaming,  by  G.  A,  Reid;  and  landscapes  by  John  A.  Preiser, 
0.  R.  Jacobi,  Mower  Martin,  'Melbye,  Homer  Watson,  Wm.  Raphael,  F.  M.  Bell 
Smith,  R.  O'Brien,  F.  S.  Challener,  Wm.  Hops,  and  Forshaie  Day. 

Among  other  important  buildings  of  Ottawa  not  yet  mentioned 
are  the  *  Carnegie  Library  (PI.  D,  4;  open  on  weekdays  9  a.m.  to 
9.30  p.  m.),  at  the  corner  of  Laurier  Ave.  and  Metcalfe  St.,  now 
containing  55,000  vols,  (painting  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  by  Jas.  Archer, 
on  the  main  staircase) ;  Ottawa  University  (PI.  E.  4),  a  Roman  Catholic 
institution  with  800  students  (including  the  academy),  founded  in 
1849  and  rebuilt  after  a  destrnctive  flre  in  1903 ;  the  Normal  School. 
the  Drill  Hall  (with  a  museum  of  miUtary  relicsl,  and  the  Collegiate 
Institute,  aU  in  Cartier  Square  (PI.  D,  4);  the  City  Hall  (PI.  D,  3), 
with  a  Boer  War  Monument  in  front  of  it;  the  Court  House  and  Gaol 
(PI.  E,  3);  the  Conservatory  of  Music  (PI.  C,  3;  see  p.  191);  the 
Lady  Stanley  Institute  (PI.  G,  3);  the  Contagious  Diseases  Hospital 
(PI.  G,  4,  5);  and  various  other  Hospitals  and  Convents. 

*Rockcliffe  Park,  1 V2  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  city  limits,  is  reached 
by  a  charming  road  leading  from  the  entrance  to  Rideau  Hall  through 
green  fields  and  shady  groves  (tramway  6  c).  It  affords  beautiful 
views  of  the  Ottawa.  About  1/2  M.  to  the  E.  of  it  is  the  Dominion 
Rifle  Range  (tramway),  the  scene  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
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Dominion  Rifle  Association,  where  the  crack  shots  are  chosen  for 
the  team  that  represents  Canada  at  the  international  shooting-contest 
at  Bisley,  England  (prize  won  in  1913  hy  the  Canadians).  —  Lans- 
downe  or  Bideau  Park,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  city,  is  the  scene 
of  the  Central  Canada  Annual  Exhibition,  the  chief  lacrosse- 
matches,  etc.  It  is  best  approached  by  the  beautiful  *Canal 
Dhivewat,  beginning  at  Cartier  Sq.  (PL  D,  4)  and  skirting  the 
Ridean  Canal  to  the  Experimental  Farm  (see  below),  but  it  may  also 
be  reached  by  tramway  (5  c.)  or  canal-steamer  (lOc).  — Strathcona 
Park  (PL  Gr,  4)  extends  along  the  W.  bank  of  the  Rideau  River. 

About  1  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  city,  pleasantly  reached  via  the  extension 
of  the  above-mentioned  Driveway,  and  by  electric  tramway  (Somerset  St. 
car,  transferring  at  Holland  Ave.),  is  the  "Central  Government  Experi- 
mental Farm,  situated  on  high  ground  and  aflFording  some  fine  views. 
This  institution,  established  in  18&6  and  comprising  467  acres,  is  the  centre 
of  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farms  system  which  includes  numerous 
other  experimental  farms  and  station?.  The  results  of  the  experimental 
work  carried  on  are  made  accessible  to  the  public  in  many  ways,  and 
information  on  the  soil,  vegetable  productions,  etc.  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  Dominion  is  readily  given.  The  farm  is  open  to  visitors  daily,  the 
buildings  daily  except  .'^unday.  —  On  the  grounds  of  the  farm  is  the 
Dominion  Astronomical  Observatory,  a  substantia]  stone  building,  the  ad- 
mirable equipment  of  which  includes  a  15-inch  equatorial  telescope.  Visitors 
are  admitted  on  weekdays,   9.30  to  4.30,    and   on  Sat.  evening   after  dark. 

Among  other  points  of  interest  in  the  environs  of  Ottawa  are  the  Sulphur 
Springs,  5  M.  from  the  city,  on  the  road  to  Montreal;  the  Cascades  of  the 
Gatineau  River  (10  M.) ,  reached  by  road  or  railway ;  Kettle  Island  Park, 
2  M.  distant  (steamer  at  frequent  intervals):  Britannia  (see  below);  and 
Aylmer  Tsee  below).  —  Good  shooting  and  fishing  can  be  obtained  within 
ea.sy  access  of  Ottawa  (comp.  pp.  Iv,  lix,  Ix). 

Feom  Ottawa  to  Toeonto.  (a)  By  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  (fare  $  8.60, 
sleeper  $  2.75).  From  Ottawa  to  (49  M.)  So.ith's  Falls,  see  below.  Here  the 
route  to  (261  M.  from  Ottawa;  8V2  hrs.)  Toronto  via  Belleville  (see  R.  44a) 
may  be  ioined  or  that  via  Peterborough  (see  R.  44  h  ;  259  M.  in  83/4-9  hrs.).  — 
(b)   By   Canadian  National  Railways,   see  R.  44d   (fare  $  8.50;   sleeper  $  3). 

Fbom  Ottawa  to  Peescott,  53  M.,  Can.  Pac.  Railway  in  2-2V4  hrs. 
(fare  $  1.90).  SO  M.  Kemptville  (McPherson,  $  3:  pop.  1192),  with  a  provin- 
cial demonstration  farm  and  agricultural  f-chJol.  32  M.  Bedell  (p.  201); 
44  M.  Spencerville  (315  ft.).  —  53  M.  Prescott,  see  pp.  219,  204. 

Feom  Ottawa  to  Waltham,  SO  M.,  Can.  Pac.  Railway  in  3V2  hrs.  (fare 
$2.85).  —  This  line  follows  the  X.  bank  of  the  Ottawa  above  the  capital. 
—  10  M.  Aylmer  {Bntish,  $  3;  Windsor,  $  21/2),  on  Lake  Deschenes,  aa  ex- 
pansion of  the  Ottawa,  with  3327  inhab.,  is  a  favourite  resort  of  the 
Ottawans.  Queen's  Park  here,  which  offers  various  popular  attractions,  is 
the  terminus  of  an  electric  railway  (p.  190)  from  (8  M.)  Ottawa,  passing  the 
Royal  Ottawa  Golf  Club.  Steamer  to  Britannia,  see  below.  —  58  M.  Camp- 
belPs  Bay  (Ottawa,  §  3):   69  M.  Fori  Coulonge  (p.  255).  —  80  M.   Waltham. 

Feom  Ottawa  to  Maniwaki,  82  M.,  Can.  Pac.  Railway  in  4  hrs.  (fare 
$2.90).  This  line  a-cends  the  pretty  'Gatineau  Valley,  with  its  wealth  of 
lumber  and  sporting  facilitie=.  Gold  has  been  discovered  here  recently.  — 
The  train  crosses  the  Roval  Alexandra  Bridge  (p.  193)  to  (2  M.)  Hull  (p.  195). 
8  M.  Chelsea  (365  ft.):  12  M.  Kirk's  Ferry;  16  M.  Cascades;  21  M.  Wakefield; 
30  M.  Farreliton  (335'ft.);  35  M.  Low;  47  M.  Kazubazu-a  (Gatineau,  $  2),  on 
the  river  of  that  name;  59  M.  Graceneld  i^lii.;  King  Edward,  $2);  67  M. 
Blue  Sea.  —  82  M.  Maniwaki  (Laurentian,  Maniwaki,  $  2Vz)- 

Fbom  Ottawa  to  Sjiith's  Falls  (fare  $  1.55)  and  Bbockvillb,  77  M.,  Can. 
Pac.  Railway  in  23/4-3  hrs.  (fare  $  2.75).  —  As  we  leave  Ottawa  we  have  good 
views  of  the  Ottawa  River  to  the  right,  with  its  burden  of  lumber.  —  5  M. 
Britannia,   a  summer-resort  on  a  bay  of  the  Ottawa,  has  a  popular  park. 
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with  a  good  bathing-beach,  boating,  a  long  pier,  band-concerts,  and  vaude- 
ville performances.  Britannia  may  also  be  reached  by  electric  car  (p.  190) 
and  steamers  ply  across  the  bay  to  Aylmer  (see  p.  196j ,  aod  to  Fitzroy 
Harbonr  (see  p.  191).  —  Farther  on  we  soon  lose  sight  of  the  river.  At 
(32  M.)  Carkton  Place  (see  p.  254)  we  diverge  to  the  left  (S.)  from  the 
transcontinental  line  (R.  55).  At  (49  M.)  Smith't  Fall*  (see  p.  201)  we  cross 
the  C.P.  R.  line  from  Montreal  to  Toronto  (R.  44a).  66  M.  Jasper;  67  M. 
Bellamy.  —  Tl  M.  Brockville,  see  p.  219. 

Fkom  Ottawa  to  Cornwall  and  Tcppeb  Lake,  128  M.,  Ottawa  <k  New 
York  Railway  (New  York  Central)  in  43/4-0  Lrs.  (fare  $4.05).  —  This  line 
runs  from  Ottawa  (Central  Station)  towards  the  S.E.  via  (37  M.)  Finch 
(p.  201)  to  (57  M.)  Cornwall  (see  p.  220),  where  we  cross  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  enter  New  York  State.  —  At  (127  M.)  Tapper  Lake  Junction  connection 
is  made  with  the  Adirondack  division  of  the  New  York  Central  RailwaVj 
thus  afifording  a  continuous  railway  route  to  New  York  (comp.  Baedeker"'* 
United  Statet). —  VIS'H.  Tupper Lake  (p.  17),  in  the  Adirondack  Mts. 

From  Ottawa  to  Montreal,  see  R.  39;  to  Capreol  and  Sudbury^  see  R.  42; 
to  Winnipeg,  etc.,  see  RR.  55,  59 ;  to  Depot  Harbour  (Parry  Sound),  see  R.  43 ; 
to  Kingston  via  the  Rideau  Lakes,  see  R.  41. 

41.  From  Ottawa  to  Kingston  by  Steamer. 

145  M.  Steamek  of  the  Ridead  Lakes  Navigatiom  Co.,  several  times 
weekly  in  summer  in  26^/2  hrs. 

This  is  a  favourite  tourist-route,  passing  through  some  fine  scenery. 
The  Rideau  Lakes  consist  of  a  chain  of  ten  lakes,  through  which  the  steamer 
passes  after  leaving  the  Rideau  Canal  (p.  191)  They  were  used  by  the  British 
Government  in  the  war  of  1812  for  the  transport  of  military  supplies,  and 
in  1832-6,  by  deepening  the  connections  between  the  lakes,  and  building 
the  canal  and  the  locks,  navigation  was  made  possible  all  the  way  from 
Ottawa  to  Kingston,  on  Lake  Ontario.  There  are  altogether  46  locks,  8  of 
which  are  within  the  city  limits  of  Ottawa.  The  excellent  duck-shooting 
and  bass-fishing  of  the  district  attract  many  sportsmen  and  anglers.  Fair  ac- 
commodation may  be  had  at  many  of  the  villages  en  route. 

Ottawa,  see  p.  190.  On  leaviug  the  Canal  Basin  we  pass  (r.j 
the  beautiful  Canal  Driveway  and  Lansdou-ne  Park  (p.-  196).  To 
the  left  is  the  Ottawa  Motor  Boat  Club.  The  first  locks  are  met  at 
(2  M.)  HartwelVs.  At  (4  M. ;  r.)  Hogsback  [so  called  from  the  shape 
of  the  ridge  skirted  by  the  canal  or  from  the  many  rounded  boulders 
in  the  stream)  we  quit  the  canal,  pass  through  a  lock,  and  enter  the 
Rideau  River.  —  8  M.  (1.)  Black  Rapids,  with  a  lock  and  an  immense 
dam  (1.).  From  (16  M.)  Long  Island  to  (44  M. ;  r.)  Burritt's  Rapids 
(Rickey,  $  21/2)  we  steam  through  Long  Reach,  affording  the  longest 
continuous  run  of  the  route  (28  M.).  The  water  abounds  in  black 
bass  and  maskinonge.  —  49  M.  (r.)  Merrickville  (p.  201).  —  The 
district  near  (57  M. ;  r.)  Kilmarnock  is  a  noted  duck-shooting  ground. 

Beyond  (65  M. ;  r.J  Smith's  Falls  (see  p.  201)  we  thread  the  so- 
-called  'Narrows',  passing  (TAM.^  Rideau  Ferry,  a  summer-resort,  and 
enter  *BigEideau  Lake,  21  M.  long  and  6  M.  wide,  with  its  numerous 
islands.  About  halfway  down  the  lake  the  steamer  turns  to  the  left, 
enters  German  Bay,  and  calls  at  (86  M. ;  1.)  Portland  (Garrett's  Rest, 
from  $  3;  Commercial  Ho.,  from  $  2^/2)5  ^  pleasant  summer-resort 
and  station  on  the  C.N.R.  (R.  44d).  Beyond  German  Bay  we  pass 
through  another  cut,  also  known  as  the  'Narrows',  and  enter  Little 
or  Upper  Eideau  Lake,  6  M.  long,  495ft.  above  the  sea,  and  226  ft. 
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above  Lake  Ontario.  —  97  M.  Wetiport  (Windsor,  "Wardrobe,  from 

$  21/2  '■>  railway,  see  p.  204}  is  a  flourishing  little  village  on  the  W. 
shore  of  Little  Ridean,  with  Wolfe  Lake  to  the  W.  of  it.  Leaving 
Westport,  the  steamer  retraces  its  way  across  the  lake  to  (103  M.;  l.J 
Xewboro  (Ridean.  $3^  2)1  also  a  station  on  the  C.N.R.  line  to  West- 
port,  situated  between  the  Little  Rideaxi  and  Mud  Lakt,  which 
marks  the  ridge  of  a  watershed,  the  waters  in  one  direction  run- 
ning towards  Kingston  and  in  the  other  towards  Ottawa.  It  is  a 
favourite  resort  of  sportsmen  and  anglers. 

At  (109  M.)  Chafjei/s  Lod:^  (p.  207)  we  enter  the  beautiful 
Lake  Opinicon  ( Opinicon  Club,  from  $  3;  Cedar  Grove,  $2),  with 
some  thirty  islands.  The  Canadian  National  Railways  from  Ottawa 
to  Toronto  (R.  44d)  crosses  the  route  at  (110  M.)  Davis  Lock. 

115  M.  (1.)  Jones  Falls  (Kenney,  $  3),  at  the  end  of  Sand 
Lake,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  on  the  route.  There  are 
four  deep  locks,  and  a  fine  horseshoe -shaped  dam  400  ft.  long 
and  90  ft.  high.  The  falls  from  which  the  town  takes  its  name  are 
small  but  pictoresque.  On  the  top  of  the  hUl  is  an  old  block-house, 
—  After  leaving  Jones  Falls  we  pass  through  the  small  Whitefish  Lake, 
and  come  to  Little  and  Big  Cranberry  Lakes,  the  last  of  the  chain. 

At  (127  M. :  1.)  Brexrer's  Mills  Locks  we  enter  a  stretch  of  10  M. 
formed  by  backing  up  the  waters  of  the  Cataraqui  River,  and  known 
as  the  -Drowned  Lands".  The  channel  is  narrow  and  rocky,  and  at 
one  place  a  rock,  supposed  to  resemble  the  profile  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  projects  from  the  bluff.  Entering  the  Cataraqui  River 
proper,  remarkable  for  its  winding  course  and  beautiful  scenery,  we 
pass  [139  M. ;  1.)  Kingston  Mills,  where  there  is  a  dam  6000  ft.  long. 

145  M.  Kingston  (see  p.  217). 

Connecion  is  made  here  with  a  steamei-  crossing  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Cl'iy'on  fsee  p.  21^). 

42.  From  Ottawa  to  Capreol  and  Sudbury. 

Comp.  Map  at  p.  197. 

329  M.  Ca>'adia>-  National  Railways  Ln  ISV*  hrs.  (fare  5  10.60,  sleeper 
S3.7o).  This  line,  which  traverses  the  Algonquin  Park  (see  p.  199)  from  E.  to 
W.,  forms,  in  connect!' n  with  E.  39  c,  part  of  ihe  transconricental  through- 
r..'Ute  irom  Montreal  to  Vanconver  described  in  EE.  51  (II),  5S,  59  c,  64  a,  63. 

O^iaicc  (Uni'-n  Station"],  see  p.  190.  The  train  at  first  runs  towards 
the  S.W.  7  M.  Rideau  Junction;  13  M.  Bell's  Comers.  At  (15  M.) 
South  March  (p.  199)  the  line  bends  towards  the  W.  running  to  the 
N.  of  the  G.T.R.  line  to  Depot  Harbour.  26  M.  Dunrohin.  Beyond 
(35  M.)  Fitzroy  we  cross  the  Ottaica  (p.  146)  by  a  fine  bridge  and 
enterC'U(;6ec(p.l57).  42  M,  Ponf/oc.  46M.  .Yoru?aj/J5ai/(ScobieHo., 
$  2;  Burnham  Hall),  a  summer  resort  on  the  Ottawa.  49  M.  Bristol. 
Beyond  (61  M.)  Portage  du  Fort  the  train  recrosses  the  river  into 
Ontario.  67  M.  Foresters  Falls:  74  M.  Beachhurg.  A  short  distance 
beyond  (81  M.)  Finchley  we  'TOss  the  C.P.R.  (R.  o5a).  At  (^S  M.  I 
Pemlrokt  Junction,  'Connected  by  a  branch-line  with  (3  M.)  Pembroke 
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(p.  266),  our  line  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  C.P.R.  98  M.  Alice. 
Between  (107  M.)  Indian  and  (113  M.)  Dahlia  vre  enter  Algonquin 
Park  (see  below  and  p.  200),  which  the  railway  traverses  diagonally 
to  its  N.W.  corner.  Deer  may  be  frequently  seen  from  the  train. 

Algonquin  Park,  a  picturesque  tract  of  rock,  forest,  and  water,  was 
set  apart  by  the  GoTernment  of  Ontario  in  1893  for  the  preservation  of 
game  and  forests  and  as  a  public  pleasure  and  health  resort.  It  lies  on 
the  watershed  between  the  Ottawa  and  Georgian  Bay  and  comprises  an  area 
of  about  3900  sq.  M.  Its  fine  timber  includes  white  and  red  pine,  black 
birch,  maple,  hemlock,  ironwood,  beech,  black  ash,  basswood,  cedar, 
spruce,  tamarack,  and  alder,  while  animated  nature  is  represented  by  the 
moose  (rare),  deer,  beaver,  bear,  wolf,  mink,  otter,  martin,  musk-rat,  par- 
tridge, duck,  trout,  bass,  whitefish,  pike,  chub,  etc.  Atlantic  salmon,  or 
grilse,  have  lately  been  introduced.  It  contains  the  fountain-heads  of  the 
Muskoka,  Madawaska,  Petewawa,  Bonnechere,  and  other  rivers,  and  also 
innumerable  lakes,  among  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Ch-eat  Opeongo  Lake, 
Trout  Lake.,  Misty  Lake.,  Smoke  Lake  (see  p.  2(X)),  Island  Lake,  and  Manifou 
Lake.  There  are  many  rough  roads  for  portages,  and  shelter-huts  at  con- 
venient points  (comp.  Map  issued  by  the  Department  of  Lands,  Forests,  and 
Mines,  Ontario  Government,  Toronto,  price  50  c).  Licences  to  fish  (S  3-5) 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Superintendent  (Algonquin  Park,  Ont.). 
The  charge  for  guides  is  $21/2  per  day,  fee  $1.    Hunting  is  not  allowed. 

The  following  stations  are  within  the  Park.  117  M.  Kathmore; 
135  M.  Brawny.  Beyond  (152  M.)  Radiant  we  cross  the  Mada- 
waska River  which  flows  to  the  N.  into  Trout  Lake.  Farther  on  the 
Petewawa  is  crossed  which  connects  Trout  Lake  with  the  large  Cedar 
Lake,  the  N.  shore  of  which  the  railway  now  skirts  for  some  time. 
166  M.  Brent;  169  M.  Government  Park;  175  M.  Daventry;  ill  M. 
Cauchon,  near  the  lake  of  that  name.  183  M.  Ascalon.  Beyond 
(188  M.)  Coristine  the  railway  leaves  the  Park. 

200  M.  FossmiU.  218  M.  Callander  (see  p.  244).  From  (227  M.) 
North  Bay  (see  p.  256)  our  line  runs  narallel  to  the  C.P.R.  for  some 
distance.  241 M.  Meadowside  (p. 256)-  263  M.  Desaulnieu.  —  SiOU. 
Capreol  and  thence  to  (329  M.)  Sudhury,  see  pp.  266.  250. 

43.  From  Ottawa  to  Depot  Harbour  (Parry  Soimd). 

Comp.  Map  at  p.  197. 

264  M.  Grand  Thcnk  Railwat  in  IIV4  brs.  (fare  $9.10,  parlor-car  $  1.85; 
through-fare  from  Montreal  $12.95,  parlor-car  $  1.80).  Ihis  railway  forms 
a  direct  line  of  communication  between  Ottawa  and  Lake  Huron  (Georgian 
Bay)  and  is  also  the  shortest  route  from  Ottawa  and  Montreal  to  the  Muskoka 
District  (R.  53).    It  runs  through  the  Algonquin  Park  (see  above). 

Ottawa.^  see  p.  190.  The  train  starts  at  the  Union  Station  and 
at  first  runs  towards  the  S.  It  then  crosses  the  Rideau  Canal  (see 
-p.  197)  and  the  C.  P.  R.  (p.  254)  and  runs  towards  the  W.  —  15  M. 
South  March  (p.  198);  21  M.  Carp  (the  village  some  distance  to  the 
S.,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name).  We  cross  the  Carp  near  (29  M.) 
Kinburn.    34  M.  Galettu.  on  Indian  River,  with  lead  mines. 

39  M.  Arnprior  (Campbell,  $  2V2;  ^'  S.  Cons.  Agent;  pop.  6000; 
comp.  p.  254),  with  productive  marble- qnarries,  lies  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Madawaska  River  and  the  Ottawa,  near  the  expansion 
of  the  latter  known  as  the  Lac  des  Chats.  Good  bass-flshing  is  enjoyed 
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here.   Below  the  lake  the  Ottawa  forms  the  flue  *FaUs  or  Rapids  of 
the  Chats  (50  ft.  high). 

The  railTvay  now  skirts  the  S.  bank  of  the  Ottawa  for  a  short 
distance  and  then  diverges  to  the  left,  50  M.  Goshen.  —  55  M.  Ren- 
frew (see  p.  254),  an  important  railway-junction.  We  now  ascend 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Bonnechere  River.  67  M.  Douglas.  77  M. 
Eganville^  the  jnnction  of  a  branch-line  of  theC.P.R.  to  (23  M.)  Ren- 
frew (p. 254).  —  85  M.  Golden  Lake  Stotion  (Orphanage,  $3),  at  the 
E.  end  of  the  lake,  is  the  junction  of  a  line  running  to  the  N.  to  (21  M.) 
Pembroke  (p.  255).  —  94 M.  ^iZiaZoe  (601  ft.).  From  (109M.)Barri/'> 
Bay  (938  ft.;  Balmoral,  $  3),  a  good  fishing  resort  at  the  head  ■ 
Lake  Kaminislceg,  a  steamer  plies  to  (iS^/o  -^'^O  Comlermere  (Hudsoi., 
$2).  —  Farther  on,  Bark  Lake  is  passed  on  the  left;  to  the  right 
(at  some  distance)  is  Little  Opeongo  Lake.  —  At  (130  M.)  Madatraska 
we  enter  the  valley  of  that  stream,  which  runs  to  our  left.  —  Beyond 
(146  m.)  Whitney  the  railway  enters  the  Algonquin  Park  (see  p.l99), 
across  the  S.W.  corner  of  which  it  runs.  The  stations  within  the  Park 
are:  157  M.  Rock  Lake ;  169 M.  A^ponjumParA- (Highland  Inn,  from 
$  6),  situated  on  the  beautiful  Cache  Lake  (flue  view  from  the  'Sky- 
mount"),  and  (1761  2M.  I  Joe  Lake  (Algonquin,  $  4).  both  stations 
for  Smoke  Lake  (Nominigan  Camp,  from  $  6);  177  M.  Canoe  Lake 
(Mowat  Lodge.  $  31/2.  one  mile  from  the  station);  183  M.  Brdl^ 
Lake;  and  (191  M.)  Rainy  Lake  (1630  ft.). 

201  M.  Ravensu-orth  (inn).  208  M.  Kearney  (^Kearney,  Ottawa, 
$  21/2)  lias  good  trout-fishing  and  is  said  to  afford  excellent  deer 
and  partridge  shooting  owing  to  the  overflow  from  the  protected  area 
of  Algonquin  Park.  —  At  (213  M.)  Scotia  Junction  (p.  244)  we  inter- 
sect the  G.T.R.  (see  R.  51,1).  The  line  now  bends  towards  the  S.W.  — 
224  M.  Sprucedale  (Spmcedale,  $  2) ;  236  M.  Seguin  Falls;  243  M. 
Edgington.  —  246  M.  MapU  Lake  (Maple  Lake  Ho.,  from  $  2)  forms 
the  X.  gateway  to  the  Muskoka  District  fR.  53),  stage-coaches  running 
lience  to  (8  M.)  Port  Cockburn  (p.253)\nd  (12M.)  Rosseau  (p.  252). 
From  (258  M.)  James  Bay  Juncti'jn  a  short  branch-line  runs  to 
(?)  M.)  Parry  Sound  (Belvidere,  from  $  3;  Kipling,  from  $  2V'2; 
Mansion  Ho.,  R.  $  11  o)?  a  small  towTi  with  6000  inhab.,  situated  on 
the  shore  of  Parry  Sound,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seguin  River,  opposite 
Parry  Island.  It  is  called  at  by  the  steamers  of  the  Northern  Nav. 
Co.,  which  put  it  in  communication  with  Collingwood,  Midland, 
Penetang,  and  other  points  on  Georgian  Bay  (comp. pp.241, 242,  and 
R.  56).  Sailing  and  steam  yachts  may  be  hired  here  for  excursions. 
Parry  Sound  is  also  a  station  on  the  C.P.R.  and  the  CN.R.  (R.  52). 
Feom  Pabet  Socnd  to  PEXETAifG.  A  steamer  of  the  Northern  Nav.  Co. 
plies  daily  over  the  'Thirty  Thou-and  Island  Route'  between  Parry  Sound 
and  Penetang  fp.  242;  fare  $  SV'.i,  meal=  extra),  calling  at  Rose  Point  (see 
p.  201),  Sans  Sotici  (San5  Souci  Hotel,  f.om  $21/2),  at  the  m:inth  of  'he  Moon 
River  (good  fishing  and  hunting).  Copper  Head  Island  (Campbell,  •$  3),  Manitcv, 
Wahuahtai/see,  Go-Home  Bay,  Minnecog  Island  (Minnecog,  from  5  4),  &Ti&.  Honey 
Harhoitr  (p.  242).  The  scenery  of  the  Parr>-  Archipelago  is  extremely  pic- 
turesque.    The  round-trip  from  Parry  Sound  can  be  made  in  a  day. 
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The  next  station  on  the  main  line  is  (261  M.)  Rose  Point  (Hotel, 
$  6),  whence  a  ferry  plies  to  Parry  Sound  (see  p.  200).  —  264  M. 
Depot  Harbour  (Island,  $  2^/2).  on  Parry  Island,  the  terminus  of  the 
line,  is  an  important  grain-shipping  port  (steamers  to  Port  Arthur, 
Fort  William,  Chicago.  Milwaukee,  etc.). 

44.  From  Montreal  to  Toronto  by  Railway. 

C(ymp.  Maps  at  pp.  Ii6,  157. 

a.  By  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  vik  Belleville. 

341  M.  Railway  ('Lake  Ontario  Shore  Line")  in  9-9V2  hrs.  (fare  Sll.fij; 
sleeper  $  3.45,  parlor-car  $  11/2)-  Dining-cars  on  tlie  day  trains.  Through- 
tickets  are  issued  to  western  points  via  Toronto  by  the  'Lake  Route"  (see 
R.  46) ;  these  are  interchangeable  with   direct  railway-tickets   (see  R,  55). 

From  Montreal  (W in dsoT  St.  Station)  to  (24  M.)  Vaudreuil.,  see 
p.  187.  Our  line  here  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  'Sliort  Line'  to 
Ottawa  (R.  39  a)  and  leaving  the  river  runs  towards  the  S.W.  through 
the  fertile  district  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa.  Many 
orchards  and  tracts  of  woodland  are  passed.  From  (40  M.)  St.  Polycarpe 
Junction  (p.  189)  a  branch -line  runs  to  (29  M.)  Cornwall  (p.  220). 
Near  (46  m.)  DalhomieMilU  we  ent%i  Ontario  (^.210).  Q3 'hi.  Apple 
Hill.  At  (79  M.)  Finch  we  intersect  the  Ottawa  &  New  York  Railway 
(p.l97).  87M.  Chesterville ;  93  M.  Winchester,- 108  M.  Bedell  (p.l96).— 
At  (120m.)  Aferr/cfcu/ZZc(p.l97),  a  manufacturing  town  (991  inhab.), 
we  cross  the  Rideau  River  by  a  long  iron  bridge. 

129  M.  Smith's  FaUs  (423  ft. ;  Rideau,  $  31/2;  Russell,  $  21/2; 
Rail.  Restaurant),  a  divisional  point,  is  a  brick-making  and  manu- 
facturing town  of  10.649  inhab.,  on  the  Rideau  Canal  (seep.  197).  It 
is  also  a  station  on  the  C.N.R.  (p.  206)  and  the  junction  of  lines  to 
the  S.  to  Brockville  (see  p.  197)  and  to  the  N.  to  Carleton  Place  (see 
p.  254).  To  the  left  lies  Big  Rideau  Lake  (p.  197).  —  140  M.  Perth 
(Hicks,  $  3  ;  Revere,  $  21/2;  golf-course),  on  the  Tay  River,  is  an  in- 
dustrial town  with  4600  inhab.,  whence  Rideau  Ferry  (8M. ;  p.  197) 
may  be  visited  by  stage  or  boat.  The  country  traversed  is  unattractive. 

At  (144  M.)  Glen  Tay,  where  the  line  via  Peterborough  (R.  44b) 
diverges  to  the  right,  our  line  turns  to  the  S.W.  153  M.  Christie 
Lake;  159  M.  BoUnghrohe.  170  M.  Tichhome  is  the  junction  of  lines 
to  Kingston  and  to  Renfrexr  (see  p.  217).  190  M.  Lens. —  From 
(216  M.)  Shannonville  (comp.  pp.205,  207)  our  line  runs  more  or 
less  parallel  to  KR.  44  c  and  -1  all  the  way  to  Toronto.  221  M.  Belle- 
-'ville  (see  p.  205);  231  M.  Trenton  (see  p.  205).  a  divisional  point; 
241  M.  Brighton  (comp.  pp.  206,  207;  Presqu'i'le,  $  31/2,  ^  M.  from 
the  station,  is  a  fishing  and  bathing  resort);  249  M.  CoZ6om<(p.206); 
264  M.  Cobourg  (see  p.  206) :  270  M.  Port  Hope  (s^-e^GOe) ;  293  M. 
Bowmanville  (p.  206);  303  M.  Osharca  fsee  p.  206);  307  M.  Whitby 
(comp.  p.  206):  319  M.  Cherrywood  (p.20r).  At  (328  M.)  Agincourt 
our  line  is  rejoined  by  that  via  Peterborough  (comp.  above). 

341  M.  Toronto  (Union  Station),  see  R.  45. 


202    Route  44.  PETERBOROUGH.  From  Montreal 

b.  By  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  vi&  Peterborough. 

339  M.  Railway  in  eVz-ll'A  irs-  (fares,  etc.  as  at  p.  201). 

From  Montreal  (Windsor  St.  Station)  to  (144  M.)  Olen  Tay,  see 
p.  201.  We  here  diverge  to  the  right  from  the  'Lake  Ontario  Shore 
Line'.  —  165  M.  Sharhot  Lake  (646  ft.;  see  p.  217),  Good  shooting 
and  fishing  are  obtained  here  (comp.  p,  Ix)  and  the  scenery  is  at- 
tractive, with  lakes  on  both  sides  of  the  railway.  —  190  M.  Kal- 
adar  (Bon  Echo,  $  4;  Carman,  $  3),  a  summer-resort.  At  (207  M.) 
Tn-eed  (Huyck's,  $3;  1390  inhab.),  on  the  Moira^  connection  is 
made  with  the  C.N.R.  lines  to  Yarker  (Napanee,  etc. ;  p.  207)  and 
to  Bannockbum  (p.  205).  To  the  left  lies  Lake  Stoco.  At  (216  M.) 
Ivanhoe  (p.  205)  we  cross  a  branch  of  the  G.T.R. ;  and  at  (224  M.) 
Bonarlaw  (598  ft. ;  p.  205)  we  intersect  the  C.N.R.  —  238  M.  Havelock 
(Rail.  Restaurant),  a  divisional  point,  with  1500  inhab. 

262  M.Peterborough  (949  ft.;  JE:mprMS,$4;  White  House,  Grand, 
$  3 ;  JJ.  S.  Cons.  Agent),  an  important  railway-centre  and  Industrial 
city,  with  (1921)  20,9b9  inhab.,  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  and  a 
provincial  Normal  School,  lies  on  the  Otonabee  (see  below),  which 
here  descends  150  ft.  within  a  few  miles  and  affords  the  motive 
power  for  numerous  mills,  large  electrical  engineering  works,  and 
other  manufactories.  The  country  of  which  this  is  the  focus  is  full 
of  pretty  lakes  and  rivers,  offering  much  to  attract  both  tourist  and 
sportsman.  The  so-caUed  'Rice  Lake'  or  'Peterborough'  (birch-bark) 
canoe  originated  here. 

The  Otonabee  (see  above)  forms  part  of  the  TrerU  Valley  Canal  (p.  205)  \ 
and  the  Hydraulic  Lift  Lock  here  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  con- 
sists of  two  huge  Bteel  chambers  or  pontoons  (140  ft.  by  38  ft.),  working 
up  and  down  between  guiding  towers.  The  vessel  enters  one  of  the 
chambers  and  is  raised  65  ft.  by  loading  down  the  other  chamber  with 
water.     The  operation  takes  12  minutes. 

Steamers  ply  from  Peterborough  down  the  Otonabee  River  to  (ca.  20  M.) 
Rice  Lake  (l.akeview  Hotel,  from  $  3.  at  Harwood;  Bice  Lake  Ho.,  $  3, 
at  Gore's  Landing),  about  IT  M.  long  and  3-4  M.  wide,  noted  for  its  raaa- 
kinonge  and  bass  fishing.    At  its  ^;.  end  it  is  joined  by  the  Trent  (see  p.  205). 

From  Peteeboboi:gh  to  Lakefield,  9  M.,  Grand  Trunk  Railway  in 
1/2  hr.  This  line  forms  the  shortest  approach  to  the  picturesque  district  of 
the  •Kawartha  Lakes  (ca.  860  ft.  above  the  sea  and  600  ft.  above  Lake 
Ontario),  a  favourite  shooting,  fishing,  and  summer  resort.  The  lakes 
form  part  of  the  Trent  Valley  Canal  (see  p.  '^Ob).  —  Lakefield  (770  ft.:  Com- 
mercial, 5  2).  with  about  2000  inhab..  lies  at  the  point  where  the  Otonabee 
River  begins  to  expand  into  the  narrow  Lake  Katchewanooka,  the  first  of  the 
Kawartha  Lakes,  and  is  the  starting-point  of  a  steamer  which  plies  through 
the  whole  chain  of  fourteen  lakes  to  (70  M.)  Coboconk  (p.  203),  at  their  W. 
extremity. 

[Steamer  Route  on  Kawartha  Lakes.  On  leaving  Lakefield  and  Lake 
Katchewanooka,  the  steamer  enters  Clear  Lake  (lock)  and  calls  at  Young's 
Point  (South  Beach  Hotel,  from  $31/2;  Lakeview,  521/2).  —  From  Clear 
Lake  we  peH«3nto  *Stony  Lake  (area  19  sq,  M.),  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
ca.  10  M.  long  and  2  M.  wide,  with  thickly  wooded  shores  and  over  150  is- 
lands. There  are  the  resorts  of  Mt.  Julian  (Viamede,  $  4;  Mt.  Julian,  $  3), 
Juniper  Jtland  (Glenwood,  $  3)  and  HalVt  Olen  (Victoria,  from  $  8).  —  In 
passing  from  Stony  Lake  into  the  E.  bay  of  Buckhom  Lake  (area  14  »q.  M.) 
we  call  at  Burleigh  Fall*  (Park,  from  $  S'/a).    At  the  narrow  strait  leading 
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to  the  main  part  of  the  lake  are  Halls  Bridge  (1. ;  Oak  Orchard,  $  SVij  Back- 
horn,  Windsor,  $  3)  and  the  Buckhom  Falls  (r.).  To  the  S.  of  Buckhorn 
Lake  is  Chemong  Lake,  where  the  steamer  calls  .'it  Bridgmorth  (Chemonsr 
Park  Hotel),  reached  Irom  Peterborough  alsn  by  road  (see  below).  —  "We 
next  reach  Pigeon  Lake  (area  15  sq.  M.),  with  some  large  wooded  islands. 

—  Bobcaygeon  (854  ft.;  Iroquois,  Rockland,  $  31/2;  railway,  see  below), 
one  of  the  chief  resorts  on  the  lakes,  with  about  lOOOinhab.,  lies  on  an 
island  between  Pigeon  Lake  and  Sturgeon  Lake  (area  IS  sq.  M.),  and  is  not 
regularly  called  at  by  the  steamers.  On  Sturgeon  Lake  the  steamer  calls  at 
Sturgeon  Point,  Pleasant  Point,  and  Fenelon  Falls  (845  ft. ;  Kawartha,  from  S  3  ; 
railway,  see  below).  —  We  next  cross  the  smaller  Cameron  Lake,  reached  by 
a  lock  with  a  rise  of  28  ft.,  and  from  this  we  pass  into  Balsam  Lake  (area 
17  sq.  M.),  at  the  entrance  to  which  lies  Rosedale  (Sylvan  Lodge,  $  3),  a  good 
camping  and  fishing  place.  The  steamer  now  turns  to  the  ^^.  and  reaches  the 
end  of  the  route  at  Coboconk  (Pattie  Ho.,  S  3).  which  is  also  the  terminns  of  a 
railway  running  to  Scarhoro  Junction  (p.  206).  From  the  large  W.  bay  of 
Balsam  Lake  the  Trent  Valley  Canal  (see  p.  205)  runs  to  Lake  Simcoe  (p.  242).] 

Automobiles  and  stages  also  run  regularly  during  summer  from  Peter- 
borough to  (6  M.)  Bridgenorth  (see  above). 

Feom  Petebbokough  to  Haliburtox,  79  M.,  G.T.R.;  from  Peterborough 
to  (23  M.)  Lindsay  in  1  hi.,  thence  to  (56  M.)  Haliburton  in  21/2-31/2  lirs. 
(fare  $  2.75).  14  M.  Omemee  Junction  (see  p.  206).  At  (23  M.)  Lindsay  (851  ft. ; 
Benton  Ho.,  from  $  4;  Elsmure.  R.  irom  $  1),  a  thriving  little  town  with 
(1921)  7542  inhab.,  our  line  diverges  to  the  right  from  another  line  to  (15  M.) 
Lornevil'e  Junction  (see  p.  206).  and  runs  to  the  N.  through  the  district  of  the 
Kawartha  Lakes  (see  p.  202).  Steamers  ply  from  Lindsay  via  the  Scugog  River 
to  various  points  on  the  lakes:  branch-lines  run  to  {16ii.)  Bo''caygeon  (see 
above),  Burketon  (S3e  below),  etc-  —  30  M.  Cameron,  on  Sturgeon  Lake  (see 
above).  At  (37  M.)  Fenelon  Falls  (see  above)  we  cross  the  strait  connecting 
Sturgeon  Lake  with  Cameron  Lake.  4S  M.  Bui'nt  River;  56  M.  KmmounU  59  M. 
Howland  (see  p.  205) ;  66  31.  Oelert;  70  M.  Lochlin.  —  79  M.  Ealibuvton  (Roynl- 
Shog).  with  680  inhab.,  in  a  lake  district  notei  for  its  speckled  trout. 

Other  lines  of  the  G.T.R.  run  from  Peterborough  to  the  E.  to  (51  M.) 
Madoc  Junction  (see  p.  205)  and  to  the  S.  to  Port  Hope  (see  p.  206). 

From  Peterborough  to  Lixdsat  and  Port  McNicoll,  103  M.,  Canadian 
Pacific  Railvcay  in  4V«  hrs.  (fare  $  4.10).  This  line  diverges  to  the  right  from 
the  main  line  at  (14  M.)  Dranoel  (see  below).  33  M.  Lindsay  (see  above) :  42  M. 
Grasshill;  53  M.  Fldon;  62  M.  Brechin  (p.  205).  At  (75  M.)  Orilla  (p  242)  we 
cross  the  line  of  the  G.T.R.  from  Toronto  to  ^"o^th  Bay.  83  M.  ihthoff.  At 
(92  M.)  Medonte  (p.  249)  we  intersect  the  C.P.R.  line  from  Toront)  to  Bala 
(Muskoka  Lakes)  and  Sudbury. —  103  M.  Port  McNicoll,  see  p.  263 

The  district  now  traversed  is  fertile  and  highly  cultivated.  Beyond 
(271  M.)  Cavan  we  cross  the  G.T.R,  branch  from  Port  Hope  to 
Omemee  Junction  (see  p.  206);  276  M.  Dranoel  (Rail.  Restaurant; 
see  above);  279  M.  Manvers.  —  From  (292  M.)  Burketon  (Rail. 
Restaurant)  a  branch-line  mns  to  (22  M.)  Lindsay  (see  above)  and 
(38  M.)  Bobcaygeon,  forming  another  convenient  approach  to  the 
Kawartha  Lake  Region  (see  p.  202);  from  (6  M.)  Nestleton,  on  this 
line,  a  stage  runs  in  summer  to  (4  M.)  Cae-area  (Kenosha  Hotel, 
^3),  a  pretty  resort  on  Lake  Scugog  (area  39  sq.  M.).  —  301  M. 
Myrtle  is  the  junction  of  lines  (G.T.R.)  to  (11  M.)  Whitby  Junction 
(p.  206)  and  to  (9  M.)  Port  Perry  (St.  Charles,  $  3),  a  summer- 
resort  on  Lake  Scugog,  and  (22  M.)  Manilla  Junction  (see  p.  206). 

—  318  M.  Locust  Hill.    326  M.  Agincourt  and  thence  to  — 
339  M.  Toronto  (Union  Station),  see  p.  201. 
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204:   Route  44.    STE.  ANNE  DE  BELLEVUE.     From  Montreal 

c.  By  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

334  M.  Railway  in  73/4-12  hrs.  (fare  $  11.50,  sleeper  $  3.75,  parlor-car 
$  IV2).  The  best  train  is  the  'International  Limited'.  This  line  skirts  the 
St.  Lawrence   and  Lake  Ontario  for  a  great  part  of  its  course. 

Leaving  Montreal  (Bonaventxire  Station  ;  p.  131),  tlie  train  runs 
to  the  W.,  passing  (2  M.)  St.  Henri  (p.  15)  and  (7  M.)  Dominion^ 
with  extensive  railway-carriage  works  and  foundries.  At  (8  M.) 
Lachine  (see  p.  220),  where  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  C.P.R.  bridge 
(p.  47)  to  the  left,  we  pass  under  the  C.P.R.  10  M.  Dorval  (see 
p.  187).  Farther  on  we  hug  the  broad  St.  Lawrence.  The  country  Is 
picturesque  and  fertile.  The  C.P.R.  runs  parallel  with  our  line  for 
some  distance.  13  M.  Valois  (Valois  Hotel,  from  $  5);  14  M.  Lake- 
side (Bay  View,  from  $  3);  16  M.  Beaconsfield  (Grove,  $  3). 

21  M.  Ste.  AnnedeBellevuel* Warendon,  $6;  Bellevue,  $21/2; 
Canada,  from  $  2),  a  quaint  and  picturesque  French  village  of  over 
2000  inhab.,  situated  at  the  W.  end  of  the  Island  of  Montreal,  has 
been  immortalized  by  Moore's  'Canadian  Boat  Song .  The  little  white 
church  near  the  canal  is  the  one  to  which  Moore  refers,  while  the 
house  in  which  the  poet  lived  is  also  shown.  Just  beyond  are  the 
picturesque  remains  of  Chateau  Boisbriant  or  SennevUle  (1699),  in 
the  grounds  of  Sir  J.  C.  Abbott  (d.  1893),  sometime  premier  of  the 
Dominion.  The  chief  feature  of  Ste.  Anne  is  Macdonald  College 
(incorporated  with  McGill  University,  p.  142),  founded  by  Sir 
W.  C.  Macdonald  of  Montreal  in  1907  in  the  interest  of  the  rural 
communities  of  Canada.  The  college  (ca.  500  students),  occupying 
a  plot  of  786  acres,  comprises  a  School  of  Agriculture,  the  Protestajit 
Provincial  Normal  School,  and  a  School  of  Household  Science.  Ste. 
Anne  affords  good  boating,  fishing  (black  bass,  maskinonge,  and  dore' 
or  walleyed  pike),  and  shooting  (ducks  and  partridges). 

"We  now  cross  two  arms  of  the  Ottawa,  separated  by  the  isle  of 
Perrot  (p.  146).  24  M.  Vaudreuil  (p.  187).  At  (38 M.)  Coteau  Junc- 
tion the  lines  to  Ottawa  (R.  39c )  "and  to  (5  M.)  Valleyfield  (p.  17) 
diverge  to  the  right  and  left.  Our  line  continues  to  skirt  the  St. 
Lawrence,  of  which  we  have  fine  views  to  the  left.  54  M.  Lancaster 
(164  ft.),  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  (p.  210).  From  (60  M.)  Sum- 
merstoun  one  may  visit  Stanley  Island  (see  p.  220).  At  (68  M.) 
Cornwall  (see  p.  220;  Rail.  Restaurant)  we  connect  with  the  Ottawa 
&  New  York  Railway  (p.  197).  82  M.  Farran's  Point;  93  M.  Morris- 
burg  (268  ft.;  p.  219).  —  At  (114  M.)  Prescott  (309  ft.;  p.  219),  the 
junction  of  a  C.P.R.  line  to  Ottawa  (see  p.  196),  connection  is  made 
by  ferry  to  Ogdensburg  (V4br. ;  p.  219)  with  the  New  York  Central 
&  Hudson  Railroad  and  in  summer  also  with  the  St.  Lawrence 
steamers  (R.  46).  -  126  M.  BrockviUe  (280  ft.;  see  p.  219),  a  di- 
visional point,  is  the  junction  of  a  C.P.R.  line  to  Smith's  Falls  and 
Ottawa  (see  p.  196).  Just  before  (130 M.)  Lyn  (Oliflf  Chateau,  Crystal 
Beach,  $  4)  a  line  of  the  C.N.R.  diverges  to  the  right  for  (44  M.  from 
BrockviUe)  Westport  (p.  198)  via  (17  M.)  Athens  (Cedar  Park,  $  31/2, 
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on  Charleston  Lake,  5  M.  from  the  station).  —  Our  line  now  quits 
the  river  for  a  time,  running  through  bop-gardens  and  grain-fields. 
147  M.  Lamdowne  (Ivy  Lea,  $  4,  a  summer-resort  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
4  M.  distant).  Beyond  (154  M.)  Gananoque  Junction,  for  a  line  to 
(6  M.)  Gananoque  (p.  218),  we  cross  a  stream,  and  at  (169 M.)  Rideau 
we  cross  the  mouth  of  the  Rideau  Canal  (see  p.  197).  A  little  farther 
on  we  see  Kingston  (p.  217),  2-3  M.  to  the  left,  with  its  church- 
spires,  martello  tower,  etc,  173  M.  Kingston  Junction.  Farther  on,  the 
line  again  bends  inland.  We  cross  a  pretty  little  river  in  entering  — 

199  M.Napaiiee(Camp6eZi,  $3),  a  grain-trading  town  (pop.  3000), 
embosomed  in  trees;  205  M.  Deseronto,  both  also  stations  on  the 
O.N.R.  (p.  207). 

214 M.  Shannonville.  —  221  M.  BelleviUe  (261  ft.;  Quinte,  from 
$  31/2;  ^'«w)  Queen's,  $  3),  also  a  station  on  the  C.P.R,  (p.  201)  and 
the  C.N,R.  (p.  207),  is  a  busy  industrial  city  of  12,163  inhab., 
on  the  N.  shore  of  the  beautiful  *Bay  of  Quinte,  an  arm  of  Lake 
Ontario,  of  which  we  have  views  to  the  left  farther  on.  Its  in- 
dustries include  large  cement  works,  and  among  its  educational 
institutions  are  Albert  College  (over  300  students),  founded  in  1857 
and  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Toronto  (p.  213),  and  the 
Ontario  School  for  the  Deaf.  The  favourite  summer-resort  of  the 
BeUevillians  is  at  Mississaga  Point  (Hotel,  from  $  2),  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bay. 

From  Belleville  a  line  of  the  G.T.R.  runs  X.  to  (12  M.)  ifadoc  Junction 
(p.  203),  (18  M.)  /paraftoe  fp.  202),  and  (27  M.)  Madoc  (St.  Lawrence,  $  3;  pop. 
1160)  where  tlnor-spar  and  talc  are  mined. 

233  M.  Trenton  {Gilbert  Ho.,  $  31/2 ;  Quinte,  $21/9),  also  a  station 
on  the  C.P.R. (p. 201)  andtheCN.R.  (p.207),isamanufactnringtown 
of  (1921)  5892  inhab.,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  wide  and  pic- 
turesque Trent,  the  outlet  of  Rice  Lake  (p.  202),  and  near  the  W. 
end  of  the  Eay  of  Quints'.  The  Trent  forms  the  S.  end  of  the  Trent 
Valley  Canal  or  Trenton  Waterway  (comp.  p.  202),  a  mainly  natural 
water-route  extending  to  (200  M.)  Midland  (p.  242) ,  on  Georgian  Bay. 

From  Trenton  to  Picton,  31  M,,  C.N.R.  (Can.  Nor.  Div.j  in  IV2  hr.  — 
The  railway  runs  S.  to  (4  M.)  Canal,  where  it  crosses  the  Murray  Canal  con- 
necting Weller  Bay  and  Bay  of  Quinte.  9  M.  Consecon  (Hill  Crest.  $  21/2).  — 
31  M.  Picton  (322ft.;  Ropal,  $31/2;  Globe,  $3:  golf-course),  a  town  of 
3800  inhab.,  with  a  considerable  canning  industry,  situated  at  the  E.  end  of 
the  Prince  Edward  Peninsula,  which  encloses  the  Bay  of  Quinte  (see  above). 
The  picturesque  and  varied  shores  of  the  peninsula  may  be  visited  by 
steamer.  In  the  highest  part  of  it  is  the  'Lake  of  the  Mountain,  with  no 
known  affluent.  At  Big  Sandy  Bay  (Lake  Shore  Ho.,  $  3)  are  curious  white 
'Sand  BanJcs,  which  are  encroaching  on  the  land  at  the  rate  of  150  ft,  every 
winter.  'The  active  agent  in  the  movement  appears  to  be  the  drifting 
snow  which  entangles  the  sand  and  carries  it  forward.  On  the  hottest 
day  snow  may  be  found  a  short  distance  down'  (Picturesque  Canada). 

Another  C.N.R,  line  runs  ^N".  through  an  iron-mining  district  to  (102M.) 
Maynooth  (Arlington,  3  2V2)  via  (25  M.)  Bonarlaw  (p,  202),  (46  M.)  Bannockhurn 
(p,  207),  (66  M.)  Ormsby  Junction  (1160  ft.),  for  a  branch-. ine  to  (7  M.)  Coe  Hill 
(Wilson  Ho.,  $  2),  and  (86  M.)  Bancroft  (1073  ft.;  Bancroft,  $  3;  Queen's, 
$  2V2),  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (.54  M.)  ffoioland  (p.  203").  —  A  steamer  plies 
daily  from  Trenton  to  Rochester,  N.Y.  (see  Baedeker's  United  States). 
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Farther  on.  the  line  skirts  the  N,  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  (p.  225). 
242 M.  Brighton  (pp.  201,  207);  250  M.  Colbome  (p.  201).—  264  M. 
Cobourg  [295  ft. ;  Arlington,  $  5;  Cedarmere,  New  Dunham,  $3-/2; 
Baltimore,  $  3;  Rail.  Restaurant;  golf-links),  also  a  station  on  the 
C.P.R.  (p.  201)  and  the  C.N.R.  (p.  207)  is  a  lake-port,  with  a  fine 
harbour,  and  a  manufacturing  to^vn  (pop.  4835),  "vrith  car- works, 
woollen  mills,  etc.   It  is  also  much  frequented  as  a  summer-resort, 

A  car  ferr\'  is  run  across  Lake  Ontario  bv  the  G.T.R,  between  Cobourg 
and  (ca.  50  M.)  Charlotte,  ^.Y.  (comp.  p.  216).' 

271  M.  Port  Hope  (265  ft.;  Queens,  $31,4),  also  a  station  on 
the  C.P.R.  (p.  201)  and  the  C.N.R.  (p.  207).  is  a  lake -port  and 
summer-resort  with  5100  inhab.  and  various  industries. 

From  Port  Hope  a  G.T.R.  brancb-line  runs  to  (31  M.)  Pettrborough 
(p.  202)  via  (18  M.)  ifillbrook,  juDction  for  (15  M.)  Omemee  Junction  (p.  2C^). 

286  M.  Newcastle;  291  M.  Bou-manvUle  (160ft.;  Bowman,  $  3; 
see  p.  201),  a  thriving  manufacturing  town  with  4000  inhab. ;  301  M. 
Oshawa  (331ft.;  Queen,  Commeicial,from$  3;  golf-course),  also  on 
the  C.P.R.  (p.  201)  and  the  C.N.R.  (p.  207),  is  another  industrial 
town  (automobiles,  etc.).  with  11. 552  inhabitants.  —  From  (305  M.) 
Whitby  Junction  (Royal,  $  31/2;  3200  inhab.)  a  line  runs  to  (33  M.) 
Manilla  Junction  (see  p.  203).  —  311  M.  Pickering,  on  a  small  lake; 
318  M.  Port  Union.  —  325  M.  Scarloro  Junction. 

Xear  Sc&rboro  Junction  are  Scarboro  Eeightt  or  Biuft,  consisting  of 
picturesque  clay  clifls  de-cending  to  Lale  Ontario,  and  offering  a  most 
interesting  instance  of  inter- glacial  action  They  lie  about  V2  M.  from 
the  terminus  of  the  Scarboro  branch  of  the  Toronto  and  York  Radial  Rail- 
way and  are  frequently  visited  from  Toronto. 

Feom  Scakboeo  cxction  to  Cobocokk.  77  M.,  G.T.R.  in  41/2  lirs.  (fare 
S  3.70j.  —  At  (5  M.)  Aginrourt  (p.  203)  we  cross  the  C.P.R.  line.  13  M.  Hark- 
ham.  At  (50  M)  Stouffville  June,  the  line  to  Sutton  (see  below)  diverges  to  the 
left.  41  M.  Black'cater  June.  (Rail.  Ee.=tauran*),  where  the  line  to  (6  M.) 
Manilla  June,  (see  p.  203)  diverges  to  the  right.  At  (55  31.)  Lorneville  Junction 
a  line  diverges  to  (27  31.)  Orillia  Junction  (see  p.  242)  via  (7M.)  Beaverton  (Vic- 
toria Park.  $  3;  see  p.  250)  and  (15  M.)  Brechin  CV'ictoria,  $  2V2 :  see  p.  203), 
both  summer-res -rts  on  Lake  Simcoe  (ji.  242),  —  77  M.  Coboconk  (p.  203). 

Fbom  Scajbboeo  Jusctiok  to  Scttus,  45  M..  G.T.R.  in  3  hrs.  (fare  $1.55). 
At  (20  M.)  Stouffville  Junction  the  line  to  Coboconk  (see  above)  diverges  to 
the  right.    32  31.  Mount  Albert  (p.  2.50).  —  45  M.  Sutton,  comp.  p.  242. 

329  M.  York;  331  M.  RiverdaU,  within  the  city-limits  of  Toronto. 

334  M.  Toronto,  see  p.  207. 

d.  By  Canadian  National  Bailways. 

371  M.  —  Railway  from  Montreal  to  (114  M.)  Ottaxea  in  33/4-i  hrs.,  thence 
to  (257  M.)  Toronto  in  8V4  hrs.  (fares,  etc.  as  at  p.  204),  or  by  'The  Queen 
Citj'  (with  dining  and  parlor  cars),  which,  however,  rnns  fiom  Ifapanee 
(see  p.  207)  over  the  G.T.R.  tracks  (comp.  R.  44c),  in  7'/2hrs.  This  route 
affords  a  means  of  easy  access  to  the  Rideau  Lake  Dittrict  (see  R.  41). 

From  Montreal  (Tunnel  Terminal)  to  (114  M.)  Ottawa,  see 
R.  39d.  Soon  after  leaving  the  town  we  diverge  to  the  left(S.)  from 
the  line  to  Capreol  (Sudbury,  R.  42).  —  124  M.  Richmond. 

At  (156  M.)  Smith' f  Falls  (p.  201)  we  intersect  the  C.P.R.  line 
and  cross  the  Rideau  Canal  (p.  191).    We  now  enter  the  Rideau 
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Lake  Dittrict  (comp.  p.  197).  163  M.  Lorhbardy;  173  M.  Portland 
(see  p.  197),  on  the  E.  shore  of  Big  Rideau  Lake.  —  From  (178  M.) 
Forfar  a  C.N.R.  line  runs  E.  to  (35  M.)  BrockviUe  (p.  204)  and  W.  to 
riOM.)  Westport  (see  p.  198).  —  Beyond  (185  M.)  Chaffeys  Locks 
(p.  198),  where  we  cross  the  RMeau  Canal  between  Lalee  Opin'tcon 
(p.  198)  and  Indian  Lake,  the  railway  runs  along  the  first-named 
lake.  —  202  M.  Sydenham  (433  ft.),  at  the  S.  end  of  the  lake  of  that 
name;  206  M.  Harrowsmith('p.  217).  213  M.  Yarker  is  the  junction 
of  a  C.N.R.  line  to  (35  M.)  Tweed  (p.  202)  and  (55  M.)  Bannockbum 
(p.  205).  —  226  M.  Napanee,  also  a  station  on  the  G.T.R.,  see  p.  205. 

232  M.  Deseronto  (252  ft.;  New  Arlington,  Stewart  Ho.,  $  3),  a 
lumber  trading  and  industrial  town  (2500  inhab.),  lies  at  the  end  of 
the  beautiful  *Bay  of  Quinte  (j^.20b\  There  is  a  blast-fumace  (char- 
coal pig-iron),  and  the  environs  are  well  adapted  to  fruit-growing. 
Near  Deseronto  is  the  attractive  Forester^s  Idand  Park  (hotel).  — 
Beyond  Deseronto  the  next  part  of  the  line  coincides  with  that  of  the 
G.T.R.  (R.  44c).  241  M.  Shannonville  (p.  205) ;  249  M.  BellevUle  (see 
p. 206)  ;  261 M.  Trenton  (Rail.  Restaurant;  see  p.  205),  a  divisional 
point.  Beyond  (270  M.)  Brighton  (pp.  201,  206)  our  line  runs  to 
the  N.  of  the  G.T.R.  —293  M.  Cobourg  (see  p.  206) ;  299  M.  Port 
Hope  (see  p.  206);  318  M.  Orono ;  332  M.  Oshawa  (p.  206).  349  M. 
C?wjrryioood(p.201);  355M.  Malvern;  369  M.  Don  (Queen  Street  East). 

371  M.  Toronto  (Union  Station),  see  below. 

45.  Toronto. 

Arrival.  The  Union  Railicay  Station  (PI.  D,  3,  i)  lies  on  the  lake-front, 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  all  the  leading  hotels  except  the  King  Edward. 
The  Steamboat  Wharves  are  at  the  foot  of  Yonge  St.  (PI.  E,  4)  [A  new 
railway -station  has  been  erected  bat  will  not  be  opened  forflonae  time.]  — 
Hotel  Omnibutet  (25  c.)  and  Cabs  (see  below)  meet  the  trains  and  steamers. 
Baggage  may  be  aent  to  the  hotels  by  the  transfer-agents  or  the  hotel-porters. 

Hotels,  *KiHG  Edwakd  (PI.  h;  E.  3),  at  the  corner  of  King  St.  anl 
Victoria  St.,  a  large  and  elaborately  fitted-up  house,  with  400  rooms  (iS-story 
annexe  under  construction) ,  E.  from  $  2V2,  with  bath  3  3'^ ;  ^Queen's  (PI.  a ; 

D,  3),  pleasantly  situated  in  Front  St.,  from  $  5,  E.  from  $  272  5  Walkeb 
Ho.  (PI.  d;  D,  3),  cor.  of  York  St.  and  Front  St.,  from  $  5,  E.  $  2V«; 
Caels-Eit£,  Front  St.  (PI.  C,  D,  3),  from  $  5,  R.  $  2Vii  Prince  Gbobgb, 
91  York  St.  (PI.  D,  3),  R.  $  2V2;  Westminster,  240  Jarvis  St.  (PI.  E,  2, 1), 

E.  $  21/2;  Ablington  (PI.  e;  D,  3),  cor.  of  King  St.  and  John  St.,  $  41/2; 
lEOQTJOis  (PI.  g;  D,  3),  141  King  St.  W.,  from  $  31/2;  Waveblet,  482  Spa- 
dina  Ave.  (PJ.  C,  3-1),  E.  $  2-,  Elliott  Ho.  (PI.  f ;  E,  2,  3),  63  Shuter  St., 
$  8V2;  Dalt  Ho.,  27  Simcoe  St.  (PI.  D,  3,2),  E.  $  I1/2;  Gladstone,  1214  Queen 
St.  W.,  E.  $  11/2;  Alexandea,  184  University  Ave.  (PI.  D,  2),  E.  $  172-  — 
PiEBSONS  Ho.  and  Manitou  Ho.  (both  from  $3)  are  on  the  Island  (p.  215). 
Those  who  wish  forquiet  should  ask  for  rooms  away  from  the  street-car 
lines;  in  May,  at  the  time  of  the  horse-races  (comp.  p.  208),  rooms  should 
be  secured  in  advance. 

Eestanrants.  McConkey,  29  King  St.  West;  NatmiiKt,  74  «fe  452  King 
St.  West ;  Child' t,  cor.  of  Yonge  St.  and  Eichmond  St. ;  Tonge  Street  Coftteria, 
185  Yonge  St.;  Orill  Room  of  the  King  Edward  Hotel  (see  above);  Eaton's 
Department  Store*,  cor.  of  Younge  St.  and  Queen  St. ;  Railway  Rettaurant. 

Cabs.  HoBSE  Cabs.  By  distance:  1-4  persons  50c.  per  mile,  each 
addit.  V2  M.  26c.    By  time:   with  one  horse.    $1  per  hour  for  1-3  pers. ; 
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with  two  horses,  1-4  pers.  $  1.50  per  hour.  Fares  fifty  per  cent  higher 
after  midnight.  One  trunk  free,  each  extra  trunk  5  c.  —  MoTOK  Cabs 
AND  Taxicabs.  By  distance:  for  1/2  M.  or  less,  1-4  pers.  40c.,  each  addit. 
1/4  M.  10  c. ;  10c.  for  each  4  min.  of  waiting;  trunks  20c.  each,  hand  luggage 
free  if  carried  inside.  By  time:  for  1-6  pers..  3  4  per  hour  for  the  first 
2  hrs.,  each  addit.  hour  $3,  each  addit.  pers.  $1  per  hour. 

Electric  Tramways  (comp.  Plan)  traverse  the  principal  streets  and  reach 
various  suburban  points  (fare  5c..  after  midnight  10c. ;  6  day-tickets  25c.; 
liberal  system  of  transfers)  The  Belt  Line^  running  in  both  directions  via 
King  St.,  Sherburne  St.,  Bloor  St.,  and  Spadina  St.,  affords  a  good  general 
view  of  the  city.  It  is  better  to  take  the  car  running  to  the  E.  on  King  St.  — 
Electric  Railways  run  from  the  termini  of  the  tramways  to  Mimico  (p.  226) 
And  Long  Branch  (ev.  1/2  hr.).  Weston  (p.  221).  JxnnUon^Newmarket.^  ScaTboro 
Park,  Port  Credit  (p.  526),  Brampton  (p.  221),  GueJph  (p.  221),  etc.  —  Electric 
Motorbus  to  Hamilton  fp.  227)  and  intermediate  places,  by  the  highway, 
leaves  King  Edward  Hotel  (p.  211)  5-6  times  daily  (fare  $  1.25). 

Observation  Coaches,  calling  at  all  the  principal  hotels,  drive  round  the 
chief  points  of  interest  in  and  near  the  city  several  times  daily  (3  hrs.; 
fare  $  1).  —  Small  Steamers  ply  at  frequent  intervals  to  the  Island  (p.  215), 
the  Humber  (p.  241),  Long  Branch  and  Lome  Park.  Scarboro  Park  (p.  216), 
Bowmanville,  etc.  Larger  boats  ply  to  Hamilton  (p.  228),  to  Niagara-on-the- 
Lake  and  Lewiston  (comp.  p.  225),  to  Port  Balhousie  (p.  230)  and  St.  Catharine"* 
(p.  228),  etc.  The  steamer  for  Kingston.,  the  St.  Laurence,  and  Montreal 
(see  B.  46)  leaves  the  foot  of  Yonge  St.  (PI.  E,  4)  every  afternoon. 

Places  of  Amusement.  Boval  Alexandra  Theatre.,  King  St.  West;  Prin- 
cess Theatre  (PI.  1;  D,  3),  167  King  St.  West;  Grand  Opera  Howe  (PI.  E,  3), 
Majeitic  (PI.  D,  E,  3),  Adelaide  St.  West;  Shea's,  cor.  of  Victoria  St.  and 
Richmond  St.  (Pi.  E.  3);  Massey  Music  Hall  (PI.  E,  2,  3),  see  p.  212.  —  Good 
Concerts  are  given  by  the  Mendelssohn  CTioir,  the  National  Chorus,  the  Schubert 
Choir,  and  other  societies.  —  Bands  play  in  the  public  parks  and  gardens 
durine  summer.  —  Good  Cinema  ('movie')  theatres  are  Allen,  15  Richmond 
St.  E.  and  Begents,  25  Adelaide  St.  W.  —  VaHety  Houses  are  Loew^s,  189 
Yonge  St.  and  Pantages,  263  Yonge  St. 

Sport.  Lacrosse  Grounds  and  Baseball  Growftrfs  at  Hanlan's  Point  on  the 
Island  (p.  215)  ;  Cricket  Grounds,  on  University  Lawn ;  Golf  Links  at  Lambton 
(5ee  above;  open  to  guests  of  the  King  Edward  and  Queen's  Hotels),  North 
Toronto  (Rosedale  Club),  and  other  adjacent  points.  —  Curling  is  another 
favourite  sport  (numerous  rinks).  —  Bowing  and  Sailing  are  carried  on  with 
great  ardour  in  Toronto  Bay  and  the  Humber.  Among  the  chief  clubs  are  the 
Royal  Canadian  iPl.  D,  6;  p.  215)  and  Queen  City  Yacht  Clubs  (PI.  D,  4),  the 
Don  and  Argonaut  Rowing  Clubs  (PI.  D,  4),  and  the  Toronto  Canoe  Club  (PI.  D,4). 
In  winter  Ice  Boating  is  practised.  —  Horse  Races  are  held  at  the  Woodbine 
Racecourse  (beyond  PI.  G,  3;  tramway),  to  the  E.  of  the  city,  in  May  on 
'Plate  Day\  the  Saturday  preceding  the  24th  of  the  month  (the  late  Queen 
Victoria's  birthday),  when  the  'King's  Plate"  is  contested;  Horse  Show  at  the 
Armouries  (PI.  D,  2;  p.  213;  asuallv  about  Easter). 

Clubs.  Arts  ct  Letters,  St.  George's  Hall,  Elm  St.  (PI.  D,  2);  National 
(PL  D,  3),  98 Bay  St. :  Toronto  (PL  D,  3),  107  Wellington  St.  West;  Fork.  cor. 
of  Bloor  St.  and  St.  George  St.;  Albany  (PL  5;  E,  3).  93  KJng  St.  E;i3t; 
Granite,  519  Church  St. ;  Toronto  Hunt  Club,  in  North  Toronto. 

Art  Exhibitions  at  the  Public  Reference  Lihrarv  (p.  214).  and  at  the 
Grange  (p.  214). 

Newspapers.  Morning  :  Globe  (Lib. ;  comp.  p.  211),  Mail  ds  Empire  {Con^.). 
Evening:  Star  (Lib.),  Telegram  (Cons.). 

Post  Office  (PL  E,  3),  Adelaide  St.  East  (open  7-7);  numerous  branch 
offices.  —  Telegraph  Offices.  Canadian  Pacific  Telegraph  Co.,  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Building,  cor.  of  King  St.  andYonge  St.  (P1.E.3);  Canadian  National 
Telegraphs,  17  Wellington  St.  East. 

Tourist  Agents.  Thos.  Cook  dk  Son,  Bank  of  Hamilton  Buildings,  65 
Yonge  St.  —  Express  Service.  Dominion  Express  Co-,  C.P.R.  Building  (see 
above);  American  Express  Co.,  Board  of  Trade  Building  (PI.  4;  E,  3);  Cana- 
dian Express  Co.,  55  Yonge  St,  (Canadian  Northern  Express  Co.,  Toronto  St. 
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United  States  Consul,  Mr.  Ch.  W.  Martin  (Traders  Bank  Building; 
p.  211).  —  There  are  also  French,  Swis?.  Swedishj  Norwegian  (Traders 
Bank  Building;  p.  211)  and  other  consular  reprOflentativefl. 

Toronto  (250-360 ft.  above  sea-level),  the  'Queen  City',  the  capital 
of  Ontario  and  the  second  city  of  Canada,  lies  on  the  N.  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  in  a  large  and  sheltered  bay.  The  river  Humber  forms 
its  W.  boundary,  while  the  river  Don  flows  through  its  E.  part.  The 
bay  is  formed  by  a  narrow  sandy  island  (seep.  215),  about  6  M.  long, 
enclosing  a  fine  harbour  3*/2  sq.  M.  in  extent,  with  a  narrow  channel 
at  the  W.  end  (PI.  B,  0, 4)  and  a  cut  on  the  S.E.  side  (PI.  F,  5,  6).  The 
city,  occupying  an  area  of  32  sq.  M.,  extends  along  the  lake-front  for 
about  10  M.,  and  its  site  slopes  gradually  upwards  to  an  ancient  lake- 
margin  3  M.  inland.  The  streets  are  laid  out  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  and  the  buildings  are  generally  substantial  and  often  handsome. 
Yonge  Street,  running  to  the  N.  from  the  water's  edge  and  extending 
under  the  same  name  to  Holland  Landing  (p.  241),  near  Lake  Simcoe 
38  M.  distant,  divides  the  city  into  an  E.  and  W.  half.  The  chief 
business-streets  are  Yonge  St.,  King  Street,  Queen  Street,  Wellington 
Street,  and  Front  Street,  the  last  four  running  parallel  with  the  lake- 
front.  The  fashionable  residence-streets  are  St.  George  Street,  to  the 
W.,  and  Jarvis  Street  (pretty  lawns  and  gardens)  and  Avenue  Road 
Hill,  to  the  N.  RosedaU  (p.  216)  is  a  fine  residential  quarter,  and 
the  district  near  the  Parliament  Buildings  (p.  213)  and  Toronto  Uni- 
versity (p.  213)  contains  some  handsome  dwellings.  The  numerous 
parks  comprise  1473  acres,  exclusive  of  water  areas.  In  1901  Toronto 
contained  208,040  inhab.,  mainly  Protestants  of  British  stock;  in 
1920  the  population  was  512,812.  —  In  .July  the  mean  temperature 
of  Toronto  is  68'^Fahr.  (absolute  maximum  103°).  The  tempering 
influence  of  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  climate  is  noticed  especially  in 
the  high  mean  temperatures  of  the  winter  months  (22°  in  Jan.  and 
Feb.)  when  for  four  months  only  (Dec. -March)  the  mean  monthly 
temperature  is  below  freezing-point.  The  absolute  minimum  tem- 
perature is  — 27°.    The  mean  annual  precipitation  is  33  inches. 

History.  The  name  Toronto  ('place  of  meeting")  is  first  heard  of  as 
applied  in  the  17th  cent,  to  the  country  of  the  Hurona,  between  Lake 
Simcoe  and  Lake  Huron,  but  was  afterwards  naturally  enough  transferred 
to  Fori  RouilU,  a  small  French  trading-post  erected  about  1749  at  the 
starting-point  of  the  river  and  portage  route  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the 
Toronto  district  (site  marked  by  a  pillar  in  the  Exhibition  Grounds,  PI- 
A,  4).  The  present  city  was  founded  by  the  United  Empire  Loyalists, 
under  Major-General  Simcoe,  in  1793,  under  the  name  of  Fork,  and  became 
the  capital  of  the  new  province  of  Upper  Canada  in  1796  instead  of  Newark 
(Niagara;  p.  225).  The  settlement  grew  at  first  but  slowly,  and  contained 
only  900  inhab.  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1812,  in  which  it  was  twice 
sacked  by  the  Americans.  After  this,  however,  its  growth  was  more  rapid 
and  in  1834,  when  it  received  its  city  charter  and  changed  its  name  to 
Toronto,  the  population  of  York  was  fully  10,000.  William  Lt/cn  Mackenzie, 
leader  of  the  unfortunate  rebellion  of  1837  (comp.  p.  189),  was  the  first 
mayor  of  Toronto.  From  1S49  to  1862  Toronto  was  the  capital  of  United 
Canada  (comp,  p.  136).  The  later  increase  of  Toronto  has  been  phenomenal 
even  among  American  cities.  From  44,821  in  1S61  the  population  rose  to 
86,415  in  1881,  while  in  the  next  decade  it  was  more  than  doubled.    In 
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April,  1904,  the  wholesale  district  of  Toronto  (PI.  D,  E,  3)  was  visited  by 
a  destructive  fire,  which  spread  over  14  acres  and  consumed  property  to 
the  value  of  §  10,000,0005  but  the  district  has  been  rapidly  rebuilt.  — 
Turonto  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Control,  consisting  of  a  Mayor  and  four 
Controllers,  and  a  Council  of  twenty  aldermen,  all  elected  annually.  It 
has  an  excellent  water  and  sewerage  system.  The  power  for  the  electric 
tramways  and  railways,  which  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  city,  and 
for  the  lishting  of  the  streets  is  supplied  from  the  Niagara  Falls  (comp. 
pp.  211,  236).  Extensive  harbour  improvements,  including  the  creation  of 
an  industrial  district  of  about  1000  acres  on  the  area  of  Ashbridge's  Bay 
(comp.  PL  G,  4,  5),  have  been  almost  completed,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
S  25,000,000.  The  head-offices  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways  (comp. 
p.  211)  are  in  Turonto.  —  The  population  is  as  predominantly  British  and 
Protestant  as  that  of  Quebec  (p.  156j  is  French  and  Eoman  Catholic,  each 
city  forming  an  epitome  of  the  province  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  It  is  the 
centre  of  Ontario,  commercially,  religiously,  and  educationally  as  well  as 
politically,  and  has  substantial  grounds  for  the  claim  it  sometimes  makes  of 
being  the  'Boston  of  Canada'.  Toronto  contains  about  300  churches,  and 
Sunday  is  very  strictly  observed.  —  Comp.  "Toronto  of  Old',  by  Dr.  Scadding, 
'Landmarks  of  T.T.->nto\  by  /.  R.  Robertson,  and  "The  Natxiral  History  of 
the  Toronto  Region',  prepared  for  the  World's  Geological  Congress  of  1913, 
by  the  R.  Caiwdian  Institute. 

Trade  and  Industry.  The  position  of  Toronto  as  the  outlet  of  the 
Canadian  North-West  makes  it  of  high  commercial  importance.  There  are 
14  banks,  with  over  200  branch  banks.  The  chief  articles  of  export  ($  2,456,0'jT 
in  1920)  are  timber,  horse-,  wool,  bacon,  grain,  clover  and  grass  seeds,  and 
various  manufactured  articles.  It  is  alio  a  great  centre  of  the  publishing 
trade.  The  value  of  its  imports  in  1920  was  S  235,437,854.  Its  manufactures 
include  foundry-products,  stoves,  leather,  flour,  etc.,  and  have  a  total  annual 
value  of  about  $  506,000,CO'.  The  agricultural  machinery  works  ot  Mastey 
d-  Harris  are  widelv  known.  The  assessed  value  of  taxable  propertv  in 
Toronto  in  1920  for  1921  was  S  696,535.003.  In  1919  the  harbour  'was 
entered  by  4233  vessels,  of  3,151,562  tons  'register. 

Ontario,  the  province  of  which  Toronto  is  the  capital,  is  the  richest 
and  most  populous  in  the  Dominion,  containing  (1911)  2,523,274  inhah., 
an  increase  of  about  151/2  per  cent  since  1901  (2.182,947),  or  about  35  per 
cent  of  the  total  population  of  Canada.  In  1921  its  population  amounted 
to  2.904,2:0.  In  1917  the  total  number  of  Indians  in  the  province  was 
26,4ll.  In  size  it  ranks  next  to  Quebec,  occupying  since  the  inclusion  of 
146,400  aq.  M.  of  the  former  Eeeicatin  District  (comp.  p.  287),  now  known 
as  Patricia,  an  area  of  407,262  sq.  M.  (about  SVa  times  the  size  of  Great 
Britain  or  twice  the  area  of  France).  It  is  bounded  by  Hudson  Bay  on  the 
N.,  James  Bay  and  Quebec  on  the  N.E.  and  E.,  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Great  Lakes  on  the  S.E.,  S.,  and  S.W.,  and  Manitoba  on  the  W.  andN.W. 
Its  surface  and  soil  display  a  great  variety  of  configuration  and  quality, 
but  a  large  proportion  of  the  province  is  suitable  for  agriculture,  which 
forms  the  chief  occupation  of  its  people.  The  portion  of  the  province  lying 
to  the  S.  of  Lake  Nipissing  (p.  256),  usually  known  as  Old  or  Southern 
Ontario  (ca.  77,0(X)  sq.  M.),  includes  the  so-called  Peninoula  of  Ontario  (see 
p.  xxxix),  the  richest,  most.thickly  peopled,  and  most  highly  cultivated  part 
of  the  province.  The  vast  territory  o'f^ew  or  iy'or^/jern  Ort<ano  (ca.  330.000  sq.  31.) 
possesses  rich  resources  of  timber  and  minerals  and  contains  the'  fine 
farming  land  of  the  great  clay  belt  (pp.  184,247).  The  chief  crops  of  Southern 
Ontario  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  Indian  corn,  turnips,  and  potatoes,  while 
fruit-growing,  stock-raising,  dairy-farming,  and  the  growing  of  tobacco 
and  flax  fibre  are  likewise  successfully  prosecuted  (value  of  field  crops  in 
1920:  3  376.0CO,000).  The  huge  and  valuable  forests  (102,000  sq.  M.),  the 
principal  timber  of  which  is  spruce,  pine,  poplar,  and  birch,  make  lum- 
bering one  of  the  chief  industries  (value  of  total  forest  cut  in  1918  about 
$  42,000,(XX)).  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  province  is  very  great  and  its 
annual  mineral  production  exceeds  that  of  any  other  province  of  the 
Dominion,  being  valued  at  $  78,749,178  in  1920  or  about  one-third  of  the 
total   niiaeral  production   uf  the  Dominion.     The  minerals  include  gold 
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comp.  pp.  248.  266;  oatpnt  in  1919:  $  10,451,709),  silver  (pp.  246,  247,  265), 
nickel  (p.  256),  copper  (p.  257j,  iron,  cobalt  (p.  246),  gypsum,  marble,  salt, 
natnntl  gas,  and  petroleum  (p.  224).  The  absence  of  coal  in  the  province 
is  compensated  for  by  an  abundance  of  'white  coal',  tbe  available  water- 
power  being  estimated  at  over  6,000,000  horse-power,  the  development  and 
distribution  of  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  of  Ontario  (comp.  p.  213).  The  development  in  1919  amonnted 
to  over  a  million  horse-power.  Ontario  ranks  first  as  a  manufacturing 
province,  the  annual  outpout  being  about  $  1,809,067,0(X).  The  long  co;ist- 
line  of  the  Great  Lakes  (ca.  17(X)3I.)  affords  excellent  shipping  facilities  and 
hos  fostered  an  important  trade.  The  import*  and  exports  of  the  Province 
daring  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1920,  were  $  529,310,004  and  $  312  470,000 
respectively.  The  value  of  the  fisheries  in  1919  amounted  to  about  $  3,410,750. 
Ontario'  was  largely  founded  by  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  after  1783 
(comp.  p.  209).  It  became  a  separate  province,  under  the  name  of  Upper 
Canada,  in  1791 ;  was  re-united  with  Quebec  in  1841 ;  and  once  more  became 
an  independent  province,  with  its  present  name,  in  1867. 

From  the  Union  Station  (PI.  D,  3),  vve  may  first  follow  Front 
Street  (PI.  C,  D,3),  with  its  substantial  warehouses,  to  the  E.  to  its 
junction  with  Yonge  Street,  where  stand  the  Bank  of  Montreal 
'(PI.  E,  3)  and  the  Board  of  Trade  Building  (PL  4;  E,  3),  both  to 
the  left.  To  the  right,  at  the  lake-end  of  Yonge  St.,  is  the  Customs 
Warehouse. 

Following  Yonge  St.  to  the  left,  we  cross  Wellington  St.,  with 
the  Bank  of  British  North  America  (right),  pass  the  building  of  The 
Globe  (PI.  E,  3).  one  of  the  chief  organs  of  Canadian  Liberalism 
(1.;  at  the  corner  of  Melinda  St.),  and  soon  reach  King  Street 
(PI.  A-G,  3),  the  crossing  of  these  two  busy  thoroughfares  forming 
the  practical  centre  of  the  city.  At  the  S.E.  corner  is  the  lofty  build- 
ing of  the  Canadian  Facifc  Railway  Offices  (10  stories);  at  the  N.E. 
corner  is  the  twenty-story  building  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
the  two  top  floors  of  which  the  Board  of  Trade  now  occupies.  Ad- 
ja<'ent  lies  the  ten -story  building  of  the  Traders  Bank  of  Canada 
(r. ;  PI.  6,  E  3),  now  merged  in  the  Royal  Bank. 

In  the  section  of  King  St.  between  Yonge  St.  and  Bay  St.  (to  the  left 
or  W.  of  Yonge  St.)  are  the  twelve-story  building  of  the  Dominion  Bank 
(at  the  corner  of  Yonge  St  )  with  a  very  fine  hall,  the  Manning  Arcade,  the 
handsome  buildings  of  the  Canada  Life  Assurance  Co.  (PI.  8  :  D,  3),  the  Bank 
of  Commerce  (at  the  corner  of  Jordan  St.),  the  Bank  of  Toronto  ([at  the  corner 
of  B  ly  St.),  and  the  Bank  of  Nov  a  Scotia  (No.  39),  by  Darling,  with  a  beau- 
tifully proportioned  hall.  At  the  corner  of  King  St.  and  Bay  St.  stands  the 
building  of  the  Toronto  Mail  Jc  Empire  (PI.  D,  3).  The  Stock  Exchange  is  in 
Bay  St.,  between  King  St.  and  Wellington  St. 

We  now  follow  King  St.  to  the  right  (E.),  passing,  at  the  corner 
of  Victoria  St.,  the  imposing  King  Edward  Hotel  (PI.  h,  E  3 ;  p. 207), 
with  intere:sting  frescoes  by  Mr.  William  Dodge  in  its  hall.  Nearly 
opposite  are  the  chief  offices  of  the  Canadian  National  Railwcys. 
Farther  on  stands  St.  James's  Cathedral  (PI.  E,  3),  a  large  Early 
English  building,  with  some  monuments  and  good  stained-glass 
windows.  The  spire,  316  ft.  high,  contains  a  chime  of  bells  and  an 
elaborate  clock  (view;  adm.  to  tower  10  c).  The  grounds  are  laid 
out  as  a  park.  A  few  yards  beyond  the  cathedral  is  the  St. Lawrence 
Hall  or  Market  (PI.  E,  3),  managed  by  the  city. 
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From  St.  James's  Cathedral  -we  follow  Church  Strbbt  (PI.  E, 
1-3)  to  the  N.,  crossing  Adelaide  St.  East,  at  the  corner  of  which 
(right)  is  the  excellent  Central  Circulating  Library  (PI.  E,  3).  Con- 
nected with  it  are  fifteen  other  libraries  or  branch  libraries,  and  the 
total  number  of  books  amounts  to  390,000  vols.  To  the  left,  in  Ade- 
laide St.,  stands  the  Post  Office  (PI.  E,  3 ). 

In  Ricbmond  St.,  between  Yonge  St.  and  Victoria  St.,  is  the  huge  red 
Confederation  L^fz  Association  Building. 

In  the  square  enclosed  by  Church  St.,  Queen  St.,  Bond  St.,  and 
Shuter  St.  stands  the  Metropolitan  Methodist  Church  (PI.  E,  .8), 
with  its  square  tower  and  numerous  pinnacles.  It  contains  a  great 
organ  and  an  echo  organ,  having  altogether  183  stops.  On  the  N.  side 
of  the  square  are  the  stone  Parsonage  of  this  church  and  the  Methodist 
Deaconesses'  Home.  On  the  opposite  side  of  Shuter  St.  is  the  R.  C. 
Cathedral  of  St.  Michael  (PI.  E,  2),  with  its  graceful  spire,  stained- 
glass  windows,  and  interior  polychrome  decoration. 

To  the  W.,  at  the  corner  of  Shuter  St.  and  Victoria  St.,  is  the  large 
Massey  Music  Hall  (PI.  E.  2,  3),  for  which  Mr.  H.  A.  Massey  presented  the 
city  with  $  100,000. 

Farther  out,  Church  St.  passes  the  large  *Normal  School  (PI.  E,  2), 
which  stands  in  pleasant  grounds  and  includes  a  library,  an  educational 
museum,  a  lecture-hall,  and  an  art-gallery,  with  copies  of  the  old  masters, 
sculptures,  engravings,  models  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  antiquities,  views 
illustrating  Canadian  history,  etc.  (open,  free,  9-55  catalogue  25  c).  It  is 
attended  by  about  330  students.  In  front  is  a  bronze  Stfitue  of  Dr.  Ryerson 
(1808-82).  the  founder  of  the  educational  system  of  Ontario,  by  H.  JlacCarthy. 

In  the  meantime  we  follow  Queen  Street  (PI.  A-G,  3)  towards  the 
W.  To  the  right,  facing  the  end  of  Bay  St.,  stands  the  *City  Hall  and 
Court  House  (PI.  D,  E,  3),  a  large  pile  in  a  modern  Romanesque 
('Kichardsonian')  style,  built  by  Lennox  in  1891-9,  with  a  lofty 
tower  (300  ft.  high  ;  view)  and  huge  illuminated  clock,  said  to  be  the 
largest  winding  clock  in  N.  America.  The  building  cost  $2,500,000 
and  contains  some  interesting  frescoes  (by  G.  A.  Eeidf)  and  portraits] 
(W.  L.  Mackenzie,  p.  209,  etc.).  The  stained-glass  window  opposit 
the  Queen  St.  entrance  is  330  sq.  ft.  in  area  and  represents  th< 
union  of  commerce  and  industry. 

A  little  to  the  S.,  at  the  corner  (  f  Bay  St  and  Richmond  St.,  is  thel 
imposing  Temple  Building  (PI.  D,  E,  3),  finished  in  1896  and  containing  thel 
Canadian  headquarters  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Foresters.  The  Order™ 
presided  over  by  a  Supreme  Chief  Ranger,  numbers  about  300,000  members 
and  has  courts  in  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire  and  in  various  forei^ 
countries. 

Farther  on  in  Queen  St.,  on  the  same  side  as  the  City  Hall,  between! 
Chestnut  St.  and  CoUege  Ave.,  is  *Osgoode  Hall  (PI.  D,  3),  the  seat] 
of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Ontario,  a  building  in  the  Italian  RenaissanceJ 
style,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $300,000  and  named  after  the  first  Chief 
Jusriceof  Upper  Canada.  It  contains  an  extensive  legal  library  (25,0C 
vols.)  and   some  good  portraits,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Law  School. 

•Univeesity  Avexue  (PI.  D,  2,  3),  with  its  double  row  of  elms 
ond  chestnuts,  leads  hence  to  (2/3  M.)  *Queen's  Park(Pl.  U,  1 ;  37  acres),] 
ariginaUy  belonging  to  Toronto  University  but  now  reserved  as 
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public  pleasure -grouud.  At  the  S.  entrance  to  the  Avenue  is  the 
line  monument  (by  Alward)  of  the  Canadian  soldiers  ^vho  fell  in  the 
South  African  war.  On  the  left  (W.)  side  of  the  Avenue  we  pass 
the  Canadian  Military  Institute,  the  Teterlnary  College,  the  Ontario 
College  of  Physicians  &  Surgeons,  the  fine  offices  of  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario,  and  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  (PI.  27,  D.  2).  The  large  red  buildings  to  the  right  in  Uni- 
versity Ave.,  to  the  N.  of  Osgoode  Hall,  are  the  Armouries  (PI.  D,  2  ; 
comp.  p.  208).  At  the  S.  end  of  the  park  stand  the  massive  buildings 
of  the  Provincial  Parliament  (PI.  D.  1),  erected  in  1888-92  at  a  cost 
of  about  $1,300,000.  They  are  in  a  'neo-Grecian'  style,  from  tlie 
design  ofWaite  of  Buffalo,  and,  but  for  the  roofs,  make  a  dignified  and 
imposing  appearance.  The  interior  is  admirably  fitted  up  (public  ad- 
mitted to  the  galleries;  reserved  seats  ou  application  to  the  Speaker). 
TheN.  wing  contains  the  offices  of  the  Provincial  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. Near  the  Parliament  Building  are  a  Monument  (PI.  35)  to  the 
memory  of  Canadian  volunteers  who  fell  in  the  Fenian  raid  of  1866: 
a  Statue  of  QueenVictoria  (PI.  32),  by  Raggi.  with  panels  by  Alward 
and  Banks;  statues  of  the  Hon.  George  Broun  (PI.  33;  1818-80;  by 
Birch),  a  distinguished  Canatiian  statesman  and  founder  of  the 
'Toronto  Globe'  (p.  211 ),  of  General  Simcce  (PI.  31;  p.  209;  by 
Alward),  of  Sir  Oliver  Moicat  (P).  34;  by  Alward),  and  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald  (PI.  29;  p.  xivi;  by  Hamilton  MacCarthy),  and  a  Monu- 
ment (PI,  30 ;  by  Alward)  commemorating  the  North  West  Rebellion 
of  1885  (comp.  p.  Si'T).  —  To  the  W.  of  the  park  are  the  extensive 
buildings  of  the  — 

♦University  of  Toronto  (PI.  D,  1),  forming,  perhaps,  the  finest 
ensemble  of  college  architecture  in  the  W.  hemisphere.  The  main 
building,  or  University  College  (PI.  14 ;  Faculty  of  Arts),  in  the  Norman 
style,  with  a  massive  central  tower,  was  finished  in  1859,  but  was 
unfortunately  burned  down  in  1890.  Since  then,  however,  it  has 
been  rebuilt  in  substantially  the  same  form  as  before  (architect.  Dick'). 
Within  the  University  Grounds  are  the  Convocation  Hall  (^Pl.  19;  an 
imposing  circular  building  with  a  fine  fagade),  the  Medical  Building 
(PI.  16),  the  Engineering  Building  (PL  21).  the  Museum  (PI.  24;  good 
Chinese,  Egyptian,  Cretan,  and  Palestine  collections),  the  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science  (PI.  12),  the  Library  (PI.  15;  portraits  of  Gold- 
win  Smith,  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  Edward  Blake,  etc.),  the  Chemistry 
Building  (PI.  22),  the  Biological  Building  (PI.  17).  Bart  House  (PI.  13), 
a  fine  building  opened  in  1920.  is  the  richly  equipped  social  and 
athletic  Union  of  the  men  students. 

The  3fain  Entrance  to  University  College,  with  a  haudsome  poi  tico, 
is  in  the  tower,  on  the  S.  The  E.  and  W.  wings  are  entered  from  a 
spacious  vestibule,  with  fine  stone  pillars  and  carving :  on  the  walls  are 
the  names  of  the  560  memters  of  the  University  who  fell  in  the  Great 
War,  and  a  bronze  plate  with  the  poem  'In  Flanders  Fields'  written  by  Col. 
(Dr.)  John  McCrae  (d.  1918).  On  the  second  floor  are  two  lofty  and  well- 
proportioned  Halls,  with  noteworthy  wood-carving.  The  Senate  Chamber, 
in  the  E.  wing,  is  approached  by  a  staircase  with  a  dragon  carved  iu  wood. 
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The  W.  wing  contains  Lahoratoriet  etc.  The  'View  from  the  Tower  (key 
kept  hy  janitor;  gratuity)  includes  the  whole  city  and  ita  environs.  —  A 
fine  Campus  (PI.  D,  1)  has  been  laid  out  to  the  N.  of  the  main  building. 

The  University  of  Toronto,  founded  in  1827  and,  together  with  Tniversity 
College  and  other  affiliated  colleges,  now  attended  by  over  5600  students, 
offers  a  complete  course  of  training  in  arts,  medicine,  engineering,  agri- 
culture, etc.  Federated  with  the  University  of  Toronto  are  Victoria  Uni- 
versity (see  below) ;  Trinitu  College  (see  below) ;  the  Presbyterian  Knox  College 
(PI.  C,  1),  in  Spadina  Ave.;  the  Episc.  WycUffe  College  (PI.  11;  D.  1), 
behind  the  University;  and  the  R.  C.  St.  MichaeVs  College  (PI.  D,  1;  Arts), 
in  St.  Joseph  St.  Affiliated  with  it  are  the  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons 
(P1.28;D,2),  College  St.;  the  Ontario  College  of  Pharmacy,  52  Gerrard  St.: 
the  Ontario  Veterinary  College  (p.  213);  the  Conservatory  of  Music  (PI.  27, 
D,  2;  1400  papils),  College  St.,  cor.  of  University  Ave.;  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Guelph  (p.  221);  Albert  CoUege'at  Belleville  (p.  205),  etc. 

Victoria  University  (PI.  D,  1),  a  little  to  the  X.  of  Queen's  Park,  is  an 
important  Methodist  institutim,  the  academic  department  of  which,  known 
as  Victoria  College  (over  570  students)  and  founded  in  1836  (formerly  at 
Cobourg)  comprises  faculties  of  arts  and  divinity  and  is  federated  with  the 
University  of  Toronto.  —  Queen's  Eatt  (PI.  25;  D,  1,  2),  Argyll  Souse,  and 
Annesky  Sail  (PI.  D,  1)  are  dormitories  for  girl-student-s. 

McMaster  University  (PI.  10;  D.  1),  a  brick  and  stone  building  to  the 
y.  of  the  park,  facing  Eloor  St..  is  an  independent  Baptist  institution,  with 
faculties  of  arts  and  theology  (about  300* students);  affiliated  colleges  at 
Woodstock  and  Brandon,  pp.  223,  235).  Moulton  College  (34  Bloor  St.  East), 
for  girls,  is  part  of  the  university.  —  Near  McMaster  Univer-ity  is  the 
Dominion  Governmental  Observatory  (PI.  9;  D,  1). 

At  the  N.W.  corner  of  St.  George  St.  and  College  St.  stands  the  Public 
Reference  Library  (PI.  C,  2;  90,000  vols.),  fur  which  the  late  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  gave  $  350,000.  The  "Historic  Room'  contains  the  J.  Ross  Robertson 
Collection  of  Canadian  engravings,  prints,  and  paintings  (about  3715  ex- 
hibits). There  is  also  an  Art  Museum  (3rd  floor)  where  exhibitions  are 
held  throughout  the  year.  —  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  Library  is  the 
Royal  Canadian  Institute  (PI.  23;  D,  2),  with  a  valuable  scientific  library 
and  a  reading-room. 

From  the  university  we  may  go  on  through  Beverley  St.  (PI.  D, 
2,  3),  near  the  S.  end  of  which  we  turn  to  the  left  into  Grange  Road, 
with  The  Grange  [PI.  D,  2),  an  interesting  old  Colonial  mansion, 
formerly  occupied  by  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  (d.  1910)  and  now  the 
headquarters  of  the  Art  Museum  (new  gallery)  ^'  College  of  Art 
(1920).  The  Grange  was  closely  associated  with  the  famous  'Family 
Compact'  (p.  xxv).  —  John  Street  (PI.  D,  2,.  3)  lea-ls  hence  to  the 
S.  soon  crossing  Queen  Street  West  (PI-  A.  C,  3).  which  we  now 
follow  to  the  right  to  (ca.  1/2  M. ;  r.)  Trinity  College  (PL  B,  2,  3). 
an  Anglican  university  founded  hy  Bishop  Strachan  in  1851,  when 
University  College  was  secularized,  with  faculties  of  arts  and  theo- 
logy (150  students).  The  building  is  in  the  late-Gothic  style  and 
stands  in  pleasant  grounds.  Trinity  College  was  federated  with  the 
University  of  Toronto  in  1903.  Recently  its  buildings  and  grounds 
have  been  sold  to  the  city  and  a  new  college  is  to  be  built  N.  of 
Wycliffe  College  (PI.  11,01).  St.  Hilda's  College,  in  the  grounds 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  is  the  residential  hall  for  women.  — 
A  little  farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  the  huge  Povincial  Lunatic  Asylum 
(PI.  A,  3),  with  40  acres  of  ground.  The  inmates,  however,  have 
been  removed  to  a  site  on  the  lake  shore  some  miles  W.  of  the  city. 
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About  2  M.  farther  on  along  Queen  St.  we  reach  High  Park, 
a  well-wooded  tract  of  335  acres,  much  frequented  hy  holiday- 
makers.  Buffalo,  elk,  and  other  animals  are  to  be  seen  here.  The 
mausoleum  of  the  donor,  Mr.  J.  G.Houard  (d.  1890),  is  enclosed  by 
part  of  the  old  railing  that  surrounded  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London. 
The  park  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Humher  Bay. 

To  the  S.W.  of  the  Lunatic  Asyltun  is  the  Mercer  Reformatory  (PI.  A,  3). 
About  VaM.  to  the  S.  of  the  latter  extend  the  Exhibition  Grounds  (PI.  A,  4; 
264  acres),  with  various  subslanHal  building?,  the  scene  of  an  important 
National  Exhibition  or  ^Fair\  attended  in  19ly  by  1,201 ,0CO  visitors.  By  the 
water's  edge,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Exhibition  Park,  is  the  New  for/ (PI- A,  4), 
connected  by  a  road  with  the  Old  Fort  (PI.  B,  4),  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
town.  In  the  capture  of  the  latter  in  1813  the  American  leader,  Oen.  Pike, 
was  killed. 

The  Allan  Gardens  (PI.  E,  1  ■  open  till  dark)  lie  to  the  N.E.  of 
the  Normal  School  (p.  212)  and  are  attractively  laid  out.  To  the  W. 
is  the  Toronto  Collegiate  Imtitute  (PI.  E,  2),  the  oldest  secondary 
school  in  Ontario  ( 180T). 

[There  are  ten  other  schools  of  similar  rank  in  the  city,  one  in  Har- 
bord  St.  (PI.  B.  1),  one  in  Oakwood  Ave.,  etc.  Other  important  schools 
are  the  Technical  High  School  ia  the  square  bounded  by  Harbord.  Borden, 
Lennox,  and  Lippencott  Streets  (PI.  C,l),  which  cost  over  3  2,000,000  and  is 
the  largest  of  the  kind  in  America;  Loreilo  Ahb^y  in  Brunswick  Ave. 
(Pi.  C,  1);  and  Eavergal  Hall,  in  Jarvis  St.  (the  last  two  for  girls).] 

Among  the  other  places  of  greater  or  less  interest  in  Toronto 
may  be  mentioned  the  imposing  buildings  of  the  "Upper  Canada 
College  (beyond  PI.  D,  1 ;  coiDp.  p.  216),  a*  the  end  of  Avenue  Road 
(the  N.  extension  of  University  Ave.),  a  high-class  school  for  boys, 
founded  in  1829,  with  about  300  pupils  (*Yiew  from  the  tower);  the 
General  Hospital  (PI.  D,  2),  a  fine  group  of  building;  (10^2  acres), 
at  the  corner  of  College  St.  and  University  Ave.;  the  Home  for  In- 
curables (beyond  PI.  A,  3;  good  view  from  tower);  the  Anglif^an 
St.  Albans  Cathedral  (beyond  PI.  C,  1  ;  chancel  and  baptistery  only 
completed) ;  the  beautiful  new  St.  Paul'<  Anglican  Church  (fine  organ) ; 
Bond  Street  Congregational  Church,  cor.  of  Vilton  Ave.  (PI.  E,  2); 
Jarvis  Street  Baptist  Church,  cor.  of  Garrard  St.  (PI.  E.  2);  the  Church 
of  Our  Lady  ofLourdes,  at  the  corner  of  Sherbourne  St.  and  Earl  St. 
(PI.  E,  1);  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  St.  Andrew  (PI  D,  3). 

The  -Island  (PI.  C-F,  5,  6),  which  shelters  the  harbour  (see  p.  209),  is  the 
'Margate'  or  'Coney  Isl.-'nd'  of  Toronto  and  is  frequented  in  summer  by  large 
crowds  (ferries  from  Church  St.,  Yonge  St.,  York  St.,  and  Brock  St..  plying 
to  Banian's  Point,  at  the  W.  end.  and  to  Island  Park,  with  a  collection  of 
birds,  in  the  centre;  return  fare  15  c.;  hotels  see  p.  207).  Like  Coney 
Island,  it  is  nothing  but  a  large  sand-bank,  fringed  with  flimsy  summer- 
cottages  and  studded  with  merry-go-rounds,  band-stands,  dancing-pavilions, 
and  the  other  paraphernalia  of  a  Cockney  Paradise.  At  the  S.W.  corner 
are  a  Lighthouse  and  Lakeside  Home  (PI.  C,  7),  a  children's  summer  hospital 
and  at  the  E.  end  are  some  attractive  cottages.  In  the  middle  is  one  of 
the  club-houses  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Yacht  Club  (P1.D,6).  The  hotel  at 
Hanlan'e  Point  was  once  owned  by  Edward  Hanlan,  at  one  time  champion 
sculler  of  the  world.  At  night  the  electric  lights  of  the  Island  produce  a 
very  picturesque  effect  as  seen  from  Toronto. 

Perhaps  the  pleasantest  short  drive  in  Toronto  is  that  through  River- 
dak  Park  (PI.  G,  1,  2),  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  city,  to  the  pretty  suburb  of 
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Rotedale  (PI.  F,  G,  1),  with  the  Oovemment  Houte.  The  Zoological  Collection 
at  Riverdale  Park  is  large  and  varied.  A  lacrosse  match  is  generally  going  on 
at  Rosedale  on  Sat.  in  summer.  In  the  vicinity  are  several  picturesque 
Cemeteriet.  To  the  N.,  adjoining  SummerMll  Park,' are  the  extensive  grounds 
of  St.  Ajuireu:''s  College,  a  school  for  boys.  The  drive  may  be  continued  to 
Upper  Canada  College  (see  p.  215).  —  Excursions  may  be  made  also  by  steamer 
or  electric  railway  to  Lome  Fark  (Hotel  Louise,  $  QVz)  and  Long  Branch  (Long 
Branch  Hotel,  from  $  21/2),  lying  beyond  the  Humber  (p.  209),  and  tu  Victoria 
Park,  Munro  Park,  and  Scarboro  Heights  to  the  E.  (comp.  p.  206),  Reservoir 
Park  (to  the  X.},  and  Grimsby  Beach  (p.  228).  Korih  Toronto,  a  rapidiy  growing 
suburb,  was  annexed  to  the  city  in  1919. 

From  Toronto  to  Hamilton,  Niagara,  and  Buffalo,  see  E.4S;  to  Ottawa, 
see  p.  196 ;  to  Montreal,  see  RR.  44,  46 ;  to  Detroit,  see  R.  47 ;  to  Oiceji  Sound  and 
tu  Sudbury,  see  R.  52;  to  Georgian  Bay  and  Sault-SU-Marie,  see  R.  56;  to  Port 
McXicoll  and  Fort  William,  see  R.  57;  to  North  Bav  and  Cochrane  (Mutkoka 
Lakes),  see  R.  51. 

46.  From  Toronto  to  Montreal  by  Steamer. 
The  St.  Lawrence  Eiver  and  the  Thousand  Islands. 

Comp.  Mops  at  pp.  197,  liG. 
370  M.  Mail  Steamek  of  the  Canada  Steamship  Lines  Ltd.  daily,  leav- 
ing Toronto  at  2.S0p.m.  and  reaching  Montreal  at  6.30  p.m.  on  the  following 
day  (fare  $  10,  berths  from  $  1:  meals  extra).  This  is  the  line  described  in 
the  text.  —  Other  steamers  of  the  same  company,  starting  from  Hamilton 
(p.  Q2Tj  at  10  a.m.  on  Wed.  &  Sat.,  leave  Toronto  at  5  p.m.  and  reach 
Montreal  at  7  p.m.  on  Frid.  &.  Mon.  (fare  $8.75,  from  Toronto  3  8;  meals 
extra).  These  steamers  skirt  theX.  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  to  Kin2Ston(p.  217), 
calling  at  Port  Hope  (p.  206).  Cobourg  (p.  206).  Trenton  (p.  2051,  Belleville 
(p.  ■20b),_I)eseronfo  (p.  207),  and  Picton  (p.  205).  Beyond  Kingston  (fare  to  this 
point  S  5.75,  incl.  berth  an^i  meals)  they  follow  the  Canadian  shore  to  Brock- 
cille  (p.  219),  whence  their  course  is  practically  identical  with  that  described 
below.  — Still  another  steamer  of  the  same  company  (Inland  Lines,  Ltd.') 
leaves  Detroit  (p.  222)  everv  Tues.  at  9  p.m.,  calling  at  Cleitland  fp.  233), 
Fort  Colborne  (p.  529),  Thorold  (p.  230),  Port  Dalhousie  (p.  530),  and  Hamilton 
(p.  227),  and  arrives  at  Toronto  on  Frid.  at  10  a.m.  Leaving  Toronto  at 
5  p.m.  the  steamer  goes  on  to  Montreal  by  the  route  described  below, 
arriving  on  Sun.  at  7  a.m.  (fare  from  Detroit  $  25,  from  Toronto  $  10.50, 
incl.  berth  and  meals).  On  the  return  journey  the  steamer  leaves  Montreal 
every  Wed.  at  7  p.m.  and  arrives  at  Toronto  on  Frid.  at  4p.m.  (at  Detroit 
•  ■n  Mon.  at  7  a.m.  1.  —  As  the  sail  through  Lake  Ontario  otlers  no  special 
attraction,  many  travellers  prefer  to  leave  Toronto  by  the  evening  train 
of  the  G.T.R.  and  spend  the  night  at  (179  M.)  Kingston,  which  the  boat  leaves 
about  6  a.m.  (through- fare  as  abuve:  fare  from  Kingston  to  Montreal 
$5.25).  Passengers  who  make  the  St.  Lawrence  trip  from  American  soil 
may  join  the  steamer  at  Charlo'ie  (see  below)  or  at  Clayton  (see  p.  218,  and 
comp.  Baedeker's  United  States).  —  In  the  reverse  direction  the  steamers  leave 
Montreal  at  1  p.m.  and  Kingston  at  4.30  p.m.,  reaching  Toronto  at  7  a.m. 
Passengers  may,  however,  take  the  G.T.R.  train  on  the  following  morning, 
overtaking  the  steamer  at  Prescoit  (p.  219).  before  the  Thousand  Islands  are 
reached.  —  Warm  wraps  are  desirable  even  in  midsummer. 

Leaving  Toronto  (p.  207),  the  mail  steamer  steers  to  the  S.E. 
across  Lake  Ontario  (p.  225)  and  makes  its  first  stop  at  — 

93  M.  (11  p.m.)  Charlotte  (Kenmore,  $  3).  a  small  lake-port  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  to  which  a  car-ferry  plies  from  Cobourg 
(p.  206)  in  connection  with  the  railway  to  (9  M.)  Rochester  (see  p.  22 
and  Baedeker's  United  States'). 

The  steamer  now  heads  to  the  N.W.  and  crosses  the  lake  to  — 


/ 
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179  M.  (6  a.m.)  Kingston.  —  Randolph,  Fbontenac,Belvedeke,  from 
$  4;  British  American,  $  872.  —  U.  8.  Consul,  Ifr.  Felix  8.  S.  Johnson. 

Kingston  (275  ft.),  the  'Limestone  City',  is  a  prosperous  place 
with  23,096  inhab.,  finely  situated  on  the  Cutaraqui  River,  at  the 
point  where  the  St.  Lawrence  (see  p.  218)  leaves  Lake  Ontario.  The 
heiglits  are  crowned  by  the  imposing  grey  stone  batteries  and  Martello 
towers  of  Fort  Henry  (not  garrisoned),  built  in  1840-6  on  the  site 
of  the  old  fort  which  was  erected  during  the  war  of  1812  (gee  below  ). 
The  city  contains  locomotive-works  and  other  factories,  and  is  im- 
portant as  a  port  of  transhipment  for  the  Upper  Lakes  and  will  be 
still  more  so  after  the  completion  of  the  new  Welland  Canal  (see 
p.  228).  It  is  also  the  outlet  for  the  traffic  of  the  Rideau  Canal 
(p.  197). 

Kingston  plays  a  role  of  some  importance  in  the  history  of  Canada. 
Count  de  Frontenac,  Governor  of  Canada,  established  Fort  Fronienae  (see 
below)  at  this  point  in  1673  and  entrusted  it  to  the  care  of  the  Chevalier 
de  la  Salle,  who  here  built  the  first  vessel  to  navigate  Lake  Ontario  (p.  225). 
The  settlement  was  soon  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Iroquois,  but  was 
restored  by  Frontenac  in  1695,  since  which  time  it  has  been  the  key  of 
the  Upper  St.  Lawrence.  The  name  Kingston  was  given  to  it  by  United 
Empire  Loyalists  after  the  American  Revolution.  During  the  war  of  1812 
Kingston  was  the  rendezvous  and  arsenal  of  the  Canadian  naval  force  on 
Lake  Ontario,  while  the  American  chief  naval  station  was  Sackett's  Harbour 
(N.Y.),  situated  about  50  M.  distant,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  lake.  From 
1841  to  1844  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Canadian  Government  (comp.  below 
and  p.  138).  Comp.  'The  Storv  of  Old  Kingston',  by  A.  M.  Machar  (Toronto, 
1910).—  Kingston  is  the  birthplace  of  Ch-ant  Allen  (1848-99),  the  author, 
and  George  J.  Romanes  (1848-94),  the  British  scientist. 

Kingston  is  the  seat  of  Queen's  TJniveesitt,  one  of  the  leading 
universities  of  Canada,  founded  in  1841  and  now  attended  by  about 
1550  students,  many  of  whom  are  women.  Affiliated  to  the  university 
is  the  School  of  Mining  and  Agriculture.  —  The  'La  Salle  Causeway' 
leads  from  the  cityE.  totheRoYAiiMrLrrARY  College,  the  'Woolwich 
Academy'  of  Canada,  opened  in  1876.  The  Tele  du  Pont  Barracks, 
at  the  W.  end  of  the  causeway,  occupy  the  site  of  the  old  Fort  Fron- 
tenac (see  above),  and  the  City  Hall,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  it,  once  was 
the  House  of  Parliament  of  the  Province  of  Canada  (comp.  above). 

Among  the  other  important  buildings  are  the  Provincial  Peniten- 
tiary; the  Lunatic  Asylum;  the  Sydenham  Hospital,  a  large  military 
hospital;  the  Provincial  Eastern  Dairy  School;  and  the  Hotel  Dieu. 
St.  George's  Cathedral,  a  miniature  model  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  was 
built  in  1825.  At  the  main  entrance  of  the  City  Park  is  a  bronze 
Statue  of  Sir.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  by  Wade  (a  replica  of  that  at  Montreal, 
p.  139).    Opposite  the  Park  are  the  Court  House  and  Gaol. 

From  Kingston  steamers  run  to  Slella  (Temperance,  $  21/2),  on  Amherst 
Island,  and  to  Bay  of  Quints  (p.  205);  there  is  also  a  ferry  to  Wolfe  Island 
(Hitchcock  $3;  3IcLaren's,  $2;  comp.  p.  218).  —  A  small  steamer  plies 
regularly  from  Kingston  to  (15  M.)  Cape  Vincent  in  New  York  State  (see 
Baedeker's  United  States').  —  Steamer  Route  to  Ottawa,  see  R.  41. 

From  Kh^gston  to  Renfeew,  104  M.  C.P.R.  in  b^|^  hrs.  (fare  $  3.60).  — 
This  line  runs  nearly  due  N.  19  M.  Harrowsmith  (p.  207).  At  (38  M.)  Tich- 
horm  (p.  201)  and  (47  M.)  Sharbot  Lake  (p.  202)  we  intersect  the  C.P.R.  lines 
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from  Montreal  to  Toronto.  Beyond  (59  M.)  Miuutippi  we  cross  the  river  of 
that  name  (comp.  p. 254).  SIM.  Barryvale  and  (89  M.)  Calabogie {^ov&n^  $1V2) 
lie  on  Calabogie  Lake.  At  (102  M.)  Renfrew  Junction  we  cross  the  G.T.E. 
and  at  (lu4  M.)  E^nfreui  (p.  254)  we  reach  the  main  line  of  the  C.P.R. 

From  Kingston  by  raolway  to  Montreal  or  Toronto,  see  R.  44  c. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Eiver,  which  we  have  now  reached,  has  a 
length,  measured  from  the  head  of  the  St.  Louis  River  to  the  Pointe 
des  Monts  (p.  4),  of  1900  M,,  and  drains  an  area  of  309,500  sq.  M. 
Its  upper  portions  are,  however,  known  as  the  St.  Louis,  the  St.  Mary's 
(p.  263),  the  St.  Clair  (p.  222),  the  Detroit  (p.  222),  and  the  Niagara 
(p.  234) ;  and  the  name  usually  attaches  only  to  the  stream  as  finally 
issuing  from  Lake  Ontario,  which  between  that  lake  and  Pointe  des 
Monts  is  about  500  M.  long.  In  its  upper  course  its  width  is  1-7  M.. 
while  below  Q^e't^ec  it  expands  to  20-30  M.  The  river  is  navigable 
for  large  ocean-vessels  to  Montreal,  though  the  tidal  limit  lies  about 
50  m.  below  that  city  (comp.  p.  152),  and  for  river -steamers  (with 
the  aid  of  canals  to  avoid  the  rapids)  all  the  way  to  the  Great  Lakes. 
During  4-5  months  all  navigation  is  stopped  by  ice. 

The  name  of  the  river  is  derived  from  that  of  a  bay  at  its  month, 
which  was  visited  by  Jacques  Cartier  in  1535  (comp.  pp.  135,  156)  on  the 
day  of  St.  Lawrence'(Aug.  10th)  and  called  by  him  after  the  saint.  'The 
whole  history  of  Canada  is  intimately  connected  with  this  great  river,  by 
means  of  which  pioneers  starting  from  Quebec  or  Montreal  had  overran 
a  great  part  of  the  interior  of  the  continent  before  the  settlers  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  had  crossed  tbe  Appalachians'  (G.  M.  Dawson).  —  Reference 
mavbemadeto  'The  St.  Lawrence  Basin  and  its  Border  Lands',  hj  S.E.  Dawson 
(1905),  to  ^The  St.  Lawrence  Eiver',  by  G.  W.  Broicne  (1905),  to  'Place  Names 
in  tbe  Thousand  Islands',  by  Jamet  White  (1910),  and  to  'The  Picture^'que 
St.  Lawrence",  by  Clifton  Johnson  (New  York,  1910). 

On  leaving  Kingston  our  steamer  almost  at  once  begins  to  traverse 
the  expansion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  known  as  the  *Lake  of  the  Thou- 
sand Islands,  which  is  40  M.  long  and  4-7  M.  wide  and  contains 
about  1700  islands,  big  and  little.  Many  of  these  islands  are  favourite 
summer-resorts,  with  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  while  others  are 
private  property,  with  the  country-houses  of  rich  Americans  and 
Canadians.  The  voyage  through  them  is  picturesque,  and  many  of 
the  islands  are  illuminated  at  night.  Our  course  at  first  lies  between 
^yolfe  or  Long  Island  (r. ;  see  p.  217)  and  Hoive  Island  (1.). 

200  M.  (r.;  7.20  a.m.)  Clayton  (Hubbard,  Iz'iak  ^yalton,  from 
$  3 ;  Herald  Ho.  J,  a  village  and  summer-resort  with  about  2000  inhab., 
is  the  terminus  of  the  Rome,  Watertown,  &  Ogdensburg  R.R.  from 
(108  M.)  TJtica  (comp.  Baedeker's  United  States).  Opposite  is  the 
large  Grindstone  Island^  behind  which,  on  the  Canadian  shore,  lies 
Gananoque. 

Gananoque  (800  ft.  •,  Gananoque  Inn.  from  $  S'/z;  International,  Provincial, 
from  $  8),  a  town  with  3800  inhab.,  affords  pleasant  headquarters  for 
those  who  wish  to  explore  the  Thousand  Isles  at  leisure.  It  is  not  called 
at  by  our  boat,  but  a  smaller  steamer  makes  regular  trips  among  the  is- 
lands; rail,  station,  see  p.  205.  —  Goi'don  Island,  a  little  below  Gananoque, 
has  been  transformed  into  a  public  park. 

212  M.  (r.)  Bound  Island ,  the  large  Hotel  Frontenac  ($  6).  — 
Opposite  lies  Murray  hit  (Hot.  Murray  Hill,  from  $3i/2)- 
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214 M.  (r.)  Thousand  Islands  Park  {Columbian,  from  $  4;  Grand 
View  Park,  New  WelUsley,  from  $  3),  a  great  Methodist  re-ort,  at  the 
W.  end  of  WeUesley  Island.  —  A  little  lower  down  is  the  St.  Lawrence 
Park  (t.\  ^vith  the  Lotus  Hotel  ffrom  $  d^o). 

221  M.  (r. ;  8  a.m.)  Alexandria  Bay  (Thousand  Isle  Ho.,  Cross- 
man,  from  $  4;  Marsden  Ho.,  from  $  3;  St. Lawrence.  $  21/2),  the  chief 
resort  among  the  Thousand  Islands,  lies  on  the  American  shore, 
opposite  WeUesley  Island,  and  counts  pretty  scenery  and  good  boating 
and  fishing  among  its  attractions.  Among  the  most  prominent  villas 
on  the  neighbouring  islets  are  those  of  the  Pullman  Family  and 
H.  H.  Warner  (of  the  'Safe  Cure').  —  Westminster  Park  (Hotel  West- 
minster, from  $  3)  lies  at  the  E.  end  of  "WeUesley  If^land.  opposite 
Alexandria  Bay,  and  is  reached  by  ferry. 

Farther  on  we  pass  the  Summerland  Islets  (1.)  and  the  long  Gre- 
nadier Island  (1.),  leave  the  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Isles,  and  reach 
the  open  river,  here  about  2  M.  wide.  For  some  distance  now  the 
voyage  is  monotonous  and  uninteresting. 

233  M.  (1.)  Brockville  (280  ft.;  Revere  Ho.,  from  $  31/4:  Gar- 
hutts,  $  31/2),  named  after  Gen.  Brock  (p.  226),  is  a  prettily  situated 
Canadian  city  with  (1921)  9057  inhab.,  numerous  manufactures,  and 
good  fishing.  It  possesses  a  well-known  educational  establishment 
for  boys,  St.  Allan's  School.  This  port  is  not  always  called  at.  Rail- 
way-stations, see  pp.  197,  204. 

245  M.  (1.)  Prescott  (309ft. ;  Daniels  Ho.,  from  $  3  ;  U.S.  Consul), 
with  2800  inhab.  and  a  small  historical  museum.  Passengers  are  here 
transferred  from  the  lake -steamer  to  the  river-steamer.  Railway- 
stations,  see  pp.  196,  204.  —  Opposite  (not  called  at)  lies  — ' 

Ogdensburg  (Seymour  Ho..  Windsor,  Norman,  frorn  $  3),  a  city 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswegaichie,  with  (1920)  14,609  inhab.  and  a 
trade  in  grain.  It  was  founded  by  French  missionaries  In  1749  on 
the  site  of  an  old  Indian  encampment.  —  About  1  M,  below  Prescott, 
on  the  Canadian  shore,  there  is  a.  Lighthouse,  occupying  the  site  of  a 
stone  windmill;  in  which  a  body  of  'Patriots',  under  Von  Schultz,  a 
Polish  exile,  maintained  themselves  for  a  few  days  against  the  Can- 
adian forces  in  1837.  —  To  the  right,  on  the  American  shore,  the 
buildings  of  the  Point  Airy  New  York  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane  are 
conspicuous.  —  Chimney  Island,  4  M.  farther  on,  has  the  remains  of  a 
French  fortification. 

About  9  M."  below  Ogdensburg  we  pass  through  the  Gallops  or 
Galoups  Eapids,  71/2  M.  long,  which  are  followed,  41/2  M.  lower,  by 
the  Rapide  Plat.  Neither  of  these  is  very  noticeable,  though  each  is 
avoided  by  a  canal  (Canadian  side)  in  going  upstream, ';73/4  M.  (three 
locks)  and  32/3  M.  (two  locks)  long,  respectively.  Between  the  two 
rapids  we  pass  the  narrowest  point  in  the  river  (500ft.).  Numerous  is- 
lands. OntheleftbankliesMorr««6ur^(St. Lawrence,  $3;  see  p. 204). 

About  35  M.  beyond  Prescott  we  enter  the  *Long  Sault  Kapids, 
between  th©  Canadian  shore  and  Lon^  Sault  Island.   The  rapids  are 
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9  M.  long  and  are  tumultuous  enough  to  give  a  slight  suggestion 
of  danger  to  the  process  of  'shooting'  them.  They  are  avoided  in 
ascending  by  the  ComwaU  Canal ^  11 74  M.  long,  with  one  lock. 
Part  of  the  water  of  these  rapids  has  been  deflected  into  a  great 
power-canal. 

295  M.  (1.)  Cornwall  (King  George,  Algonquin,  $  4;  New  Wind- 
sor, $  3 ;  v.  S.  Consul),  a  manufacturing  town  of  6869  inhab.  (9000  in- 
cluding suburbs),  at  the  foot  of  the  Long  Sault  Rapids,  is  a  station  on 
theG.T.Pv.  (p.  204),  the  C.P.R.  (p.  '201),  and  the  Ottawa  &  New  York 
Railway,  which  crosses  the  St.  Lawrence  here  (comp.  p.  197).  The 
Cornwall  Lai^rosse  Club  is  one  of  the  best  in  Canada.  —  The  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  bends  away  from  the  river 
here,  and  the  Indian  village  of  St.  Regis,  almost  opposite  Cornwall, 
is  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  Adirondack  Mis.  are  now  visible 
to  the  right. 

The  steamer  now  steers  across  the  river  to  Stanley  Island  (Algon- 
quin, $  4;  comp.  p.  204),  near  the  American  shore.  —  Below  this 
point  we  traverse  the  expansion  of  the  river  named  Lake  St.  Francis, 
'28  M.  long  and  5-7  M.  wide.    Both  banks  are  now  in  Quebec. 

At  (327  M.)  Coteau  Landing  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  railway 
swing-bridge.  Opposite  Coteau  is  Valleyfteld  (p.  17).  [Stanley  Island 
and  Coteau  Landing  may  be  omitted  if  the  steamer  is  late.]  We  now 
enter  a  series  of  rapids  which  foUow  each  other  at  short  intervals, 
with  a  combined  length  of  about  11  M. :  Coteau  Rapid,  Cedar  Rapid, 
Split  Rock  Rapid .  and  the  ^Cascades.  These  are  avoided,  ingoing 
upstream,  by  the  Soulanges  Canal  (American  side),  14  M.  long,  with 
five  locks  (lockage  821/2  ft.).  The  large  Roman  Catholic  churches  of 
the  villages  that  line  the  banks  are  now  very  conspicuous. 

340  M.  Beauhamois  (Russell,  $2;  railway,  see  p.  17),  a  small 
manufacturing  town  (pop.  2000),  at  the  foot  of  this  series  of  rapids, 
lies  opposite  the  mouths  of  the  two  westernmost  arms  of  the  Ot- 
tawa River,  which  here  enter  the  St.  Lawrence,  enclosing  the  island 
of  Perrot  (p.  146).  To  the  left  lies  Ste.  Anne  (p.  204).  Neither  of 
these  points  is  touched  at.  —  Lake  St.  Louis  (p.  146),  which  we  now 
traverse,  is  12-15  M.  long. 

On  leaving  Lake  St.  Louis  we  pass  (356  M.)  Lachine-i-  [Prince 
of  Wales,  Foriin^  $-72;  rail,  station,  see  p.  204),  a  pleasant  manu- 
facturing town  with  15,448  inhab.,  frequented  in  summer  for  rowing 
and  sailing.    Opposite  lies  Caughnawaga  (see  p.  47). 

The  name  'Lachine'  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  town  in  1669 
in  derision  of  those  of  La  Salle's  men  who  had  deserted  and  returned  to 
the  point  on  the  Island  of  Montreal,  whence,  three  or  four  months  before, 
they  had  set  out  to  find  a  route  to  'China"  (comp.  Parkman's  'La  Salle  and 
the  Discovery  of  the  Great  West').  Near  the  head  of  the  aqueduct  standa 
the  house  built  by  La  Salle.  In  1689  Lachine  was  captured  and  destroyed 
by  the  Iroquois,  who  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  death,  many  of  them  at_ 
the  stake.    It  is  believed  that  20Ci  persons  lost  their  lives  on  this  fatal  night." 


t  Pron.    La-sheen'  (accent  on  the  second  syllable). 
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The  famed  *Lachine  Rapids,  the  shortest  (3  M.)  but  most  vio- 
lent of  all,  form  an  exciting  and  dramatic  close  to  our  voyage.  The 
rapids  begin  just  below  the  fine  bridge  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way (p.  47).  The  Lac/une  Canal  (first  opened  in  1825;  comp.p.  139), 
for  the  use  of  vessels  going  upstream,  is  8^2  M.  long  and  has  five 
locks,  affording  a  rise  of  45  ft.  Soon  after  leaving  the  rapids  we 
pass  under  the  ^Victoria  Bridge  (p.  144).   To  the  left  lies  — 

370  M.  Montreal  (see  p.  131). 

47.  From  Toronto  to  Detroit. 

a.  By  Grand  Trunk  Railway  via  Stratford. 

230  M.  Railway  in  8V2  hrs.  (fare  $  7.70  ^  sleeper  $  3,  parlor-car  $  l^j--; 
fare  to  Saruia  S  o.S5).  Tickets  by  this  line  are  also  available  via  Hamilton 
(comp.  K.  47  b).  —  Trunks  checked  through  to  points  in  the  United  States 
are  examined  by  the  custom-house  officers  on  arrival  or  departure;  hand- 
baggage  is  examined  in  crossing  the  St.  Clair  River. 

This  line  traverses  the  Peninsula  of  Ontario  (see  pp.  210,  xxxix),  a 
district  of  great  fertility  but  of  little  interest  to  the  tourist. 

Toronto^  see  R.  45.  The  train  traverses  the  S.W.  part  of  the  town, 
passing(2M.)  North  Park  dale  [-p. 2'2'd)  and  (5M.)  Wc^f  Tororjiof  p.'223), 
and  for  some  time  runs  parallelwith  the  C.P.R.  Beyond  (  8M.)  Weston 
(p.  249)  we  cross  a  stream.  21  M.  Brampton  (712  ft.;  Victoria,  $  3; 
see  p.  208),  a  manufacturing  town  (pop.  4200).  We  cross  the  Credit 
River  before  reaching  (29  M.)  Georgetown  (McGibbon,  $  2 ;  1900  inhab.), 
where  we  cross  the  line  running  to  the  N.  from  Hamilton  to  Beeton 
(see  p.  228).  Orchards  and  hop-fields  are  passed.  At  (41  M.)  Rock- 
wood  we  bend  to  the  left  (S.W.). 

48  M.  Gnelph  (Royal,  from  $  31/2;  ^ing  Edward,  R.  from  $11/4; 
Wellington,  $  4),  a  flourishing  little  city  on  the  Speed  River,  with 
16,308  inhab.  (ca.  20,500  including  suburbs),  possesses  several 
foundries  and  manufactures  machinery,  pianos  and  organs,  carpets, 
and  cotton  and  linen  goods.  It  is  well  known  for  its  Agricultural 
College  (1874),  the  'Cirencester  of  Canada'  (over  1700  students),  situ- 
ated about  1  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  town  (seen  to  the  left  from  the  rail- 
way) and  affiliated  with  Toronto  University  (p.  213).  Attached  to 
the  college  are  an  experimental  farm  (717  acres)  and  the  Macdonald 
Institute  (home  economics"). 

Gnelph  is  connected  with  Toronto  also  by  electric  railway  (p.  208). 
and  13  also  a  station  on  the  C.P.R.  (see  p.  223). 

Guelph  is  the  junction  of  lines  to  Gait  (p.  223),  Harrishnrg  (p.  232). 
Brantford  (p.  232).  and  Tillsonhurg  (p.  231)  and  to  Winrton  (Arlington,  S  21/2) 
and  Southampton  (Park,  Walker  Ho.,  $  3',  two  small  ports  on  Lake  Huron. 
On  the  last-named  branch-line,  about  15  M.  to  the  X.  of  Guelph,  lies  Elora 
(1270ft.;  Iroquois,  S  3V2:  see  p.  249),  with  120«3  inhab.,  .<^ituated  within 
beautiful  surroundings  on  the  Qrand  River,  which  here  cuts  it3  way  through 
a  picturesque  limestone  ravine,  with  walls  100ft.  high.  Elora  contains  a 
small  Mtiseum  illustrating  the  natural  history  and  geology  of  the  district. 
—  20  M.  to  the  N.  of  Wiarton  lies  Lion's  Bead  (Williams,  $  11/2),  a  fishing- 
resort  on  Georgian  Bay. 

62  M.  Kitchener,  formerly  called  Berlin  (1100  ft.;  Walper  Ho., 
from  $  4;  American,  $  31/2;  golf-links),  in  a  district  largely  settled 
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by  Germans,  is  a  thriving  industrial  city  (pop.  21,000),  with  furni- 
ture, ruhber  goods,  and  other  factories.  St.  Jeromes  College  (1864) 
is  situated  here.  Branch-lines  run  from  Kitchener  to  (i1  M.  I  Elmira 
(p.  223)  and  to  (13  M.)  Gait  (p.  223 ).  —  82  M.  Shakespeare. 

88  M.  Stratford '  Windsor,  R.  $  1  Vi ;  Quten's,  §  3;  Rail.Eestaurant), 
a  divisional  point  and  important  railway-centre,  is  an  agricultural  and 
industrial  city  with  15,987  inhab.,  prettily  situated  on  the  Avon.  Its 
sf'hools  include  a  Collegiate  Institute  and  a  Provincial  Normal  School. 

From  Stratford  a  branch-line  runs  in  11/2-21/4  brs.  to  ("46  M.)  Goderich 
729 ft.:  Sniu^et.  Bedford.  $4:  British  Exchange,  5  8' '2:  pop.  5000).  also  a  station 
on  the  CP-K.  (p.  223),  anuther  post  on  Lake  Huron,  at  the  mouth  of  ifaitlaud 
rdver,  with  eood  boating,  bathing,  and  fi-hins-  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
harbour  (8  31.  by  roadVi*  yi-u^t-.tung  Park,  with  a  hotel  ($21/2}. 

98  M,  St.  Mary's  Junction,  for  St.  Mary's  (omn,  from  station  to 
town.  11  0  M.,  15  c;  Windsor,  $  3),  a  small  town  with  4000  inhab., 
prettily  situated  on  hills  rising  from  the  river  Thames.  Itis  thejunction 
of  a  branch-line  to  (23  M.)  London  (p.  223)  and  of  a  C.P.R.  line  to 
(21  M.)  Zorra  (p.  223)  and  (25  M.)  IngersoU  (p.  231).  —  128  M. 
Park  Hill.  Several  small  stations  are  passed,  with  names  indicating 
the  Scottish  origin  of  their  settler?. 

170  M.  Samia  (587  ft. ;  Tunnel  Station  ;  Vendome.  Lake  Huron. 
from  $  41/0 ;  L.  S.  Consul)^  a  brisk  little  port  with  14,637  inhab.,  lies 
on  the  St.  Clair River^  close  to  its  mouth  in  Lake  Huron.  Its  indiistries: 
include  salt-works,  an  oil-refinery,  lumber-mills,  etc-.  About  2  M. 
from  the  city  (electric  tramway)  is  Huron  Park,  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake.  The  train  now  enters  the  United  States  (Michigan)  by  a  Tunnel, 
11  6  M.  long,  under  the  river. 

The  tunnel  was  constructed  in  188S-91  at  a  cost,  including  the  ap- 
proaches, of  $2,700,003.  It  consists  of  a  cast-iron  tube,  with  an  inside  dia- 
meter of  20  ft.,  and  was  designed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bolton.  The  length  r,f 
the  tunnel  proper  is  602-5  ft.,  of  the  open  portals  or  approaches  5630  ft. 
Throughout  its  entire  length  it  perforates  a  bed  of  blue  clay,  with  sand 
above  and  rock  below.  The  tunnel  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  electric 
engines  are  used  to  take  the  trains  through  it. 

Esiamination  of  baggage,  see  p.  221.  The  time  changes  here  from  the 
Eastern  to  the  Central  standard  (comn.  p.  xiij. 

From  Sarnia  to  Lo-ndon.  see  p.  224:  to  Bault-Sie- Marie  and  Port  Arthur 
by  steamer,  see  E.  -nTc;  to  Chatham,  see  p.  224. 

173  M.  Port  Huron  (Tunnel  Station:  Harrinaton.  from  $  3V2; 
Huron  Beach  Hotel;  Rail.  Restaurant^,  mth  (1920)  25,944  inhab., 
lies  opposite  Sarnia,  on  the  "W.  bank  of  the  St.  Clair  River.  It  carries 
on  a  brisk  trade  in  timber  and  fish.  Large  quantities  of  salt  are  pro- 
du.-ed  here.  —  Our  line  now  turns  to  the  left  (S.).  192  M.  Richmond. 
20s  M.  Mt.  Clemens  (Park,  Colonial,  from  $  31/2),  a  favourite  summer- 
resort  of  the  Detroiters.  Lake  St.  Clair  (j).  224)  lies  some  distance  to 
the  left.   214  M.  Fraser;  225  M.  Milwaukee  Junction. 

230  M.  Detroit  (Statltr.  a  hrst-dass  house  with  1000  rooms-. 
Pontchartrain :  Taller:  Cadillac:  TheWavne;  Ste.  Claire,  etc.),  the 
chief  city  of  Michigan,  with  (1920)  993.739  inhab.,  lies  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Detroit  River,  which  connects  Lake  Erie  with  Lake  St.  Clair. 

For  full  particulars  about  Detroit  and  for  the  rest  of  the  route  to 
Chicago,  see  Baedeker^ t  United  States. 
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b.  By  Grand  Trunk  Railway  vift,  Hamilton  and  London. 

230  M.  Railway  in  41/2-7  br8.  (fare^s  etc.,  see  p.  221).  From  Montreal 
to  Detroit  by  this  route  in  14V2-I6V2  hrs.  (lare  $  19.20 j  sleeper  5  6).^ 

The 'International  Limited''  runs  fromJlontrealviaToronto, London,  and 
Sarnia  (comp.  p.  224)  to  Chicago  (848  M.  in  23  hrs. ;  fare  $  32.67,  sleeper  $  9). 

From  Toronto  to  (39  M.)^awiZ«on,  see  p.  226.  Thence  to  (119  M.J 
Lcndon  and  (230 M.)  DetToit,  see  R.49b. 

0.  By  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway. 

229  M.  Railway  in  bi/o-S'A  hrs.  (fare  §8,  sleeper  $  3.60,  parlor-car  $  1.75). 
Iland-baggage  is  examined  in  crossing  \h&  Detroit  River.  Through-cars  rnii 
l»y  this  route  from  Montreal  and  Toronto  to  Chicago  (fares,  S  29.55,  $  17.95, 
sleeper  $9,  $5.63).   This  line  also  traverses  the  peninsular  part  of  Ontario. 

In  leaving  Toronto  (Union  Station;  R.45)  the  train  passes  (2  M.) 
Par/cda/e  (p.  221).  At  [5  U.)  Weit  Toronto  (p.  221)  the  line  to  Sud- 
buTy  diverges  to  the  right  (see  p.  248).  From  (21  M.)  StreetsvUle 
Junction  a  branch-line  runs  to  (35  M.)  Orangeville  (p.  249).  At 
(32  M.)  Milton  (660  ft.)  we  cross  the  G.T.R.  branch  from  Hamilton 
to  AUandale  (p.  228).    39  M.  Guelph  Junction  (Rail.  Restaurant). 

From  Gcelph  Junction  to  Godekich,  95  M.,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
in  3V4-3i,'i2  hrs.  (tare  $  3.40).  —  15  M.  Ouelph,  see  p.  221.  —  31M.  Elmiru 
(Zilliax,  $  3;  pop.  2250),  in  a  rich  mixed  farming  district,  carries  on  various 
industries.  40  31.  Limcood  is  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  to  (16  31.)  Listoicei 
(Arlington,  Grand  Central,  .$  272),  an  industrial  town,  with  22:9  inhabitants. 
50  M.  Miherton.  —  95  31.  Goderich,  see  p.  222. 

Another  branch-line  runs  fmm  Guelph  Junction  towards  the  S.E.  tn 
(19  31.)  Hamilton  (p.  227). 

bl  M.  Gait  (927  ft.;  Iroquois,  $  3;  Royal,  $  21/2  5  U.  S.  Com. 
Ay€7it;  golf-links),  on  the  Grand  River,  is  a  brisk  little  city  of 
13,210  inhab.,  with  manufactures  of  edge-tools  and  >voollen  goods, 
and  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district.  It  was  named  after  John 
Gait  (1779-1839),  the  Scottish  novelist,  author  of  'The  Provost',  etc., 
and  father  of  Sir  Alex.  Gait  (d.  1893;  p.  xxvii)  and  Sir  Thomas 
Gait  (d.  1901). 

About  4  M.  to  the  N.  of  Gait,  on  the  G.T.R.  line  to  (16  31.)  Guelph 
(p.  221)  and  also  reached  by  electric  tramway,  lies  Preston  (925ft. ;  Kress,  $5: 
Central,  $  4),  a  small  indusirial  town  (pop.  c431),  visited  for  its  mineral 
springs,  which  are  efficacious  in  gout  and  rheumatism. 

Gait  is  also  connected  by  G.T.R.  lines  with  Kitchener  (p.  221j  and  (1331.) 
Harrishurg  (p.  232),  and  electric  railways  run  hence  to  various  points. 

At  (74  M.)  Drumbo  we  cross  the  G.T.R.  —  88  M.  Woodstock 
(958ft.;  Oxford,  from  $3;  Buckingham,  $4;  golf-links;  comp. p. 232), 
on  the  River  Thames,  a  city  with  (1921)  9659  inhab.,  makes  agri- 
cultural machinery  and  furniture  and  is  the  focus  of  numerous  rail- 
way-lines (to  St.  Thomas,  Stratford,  etc.).  Woodstock  College,  a  de- 
partment of  McMaster  University  (p.  214),  has  about  150  students. 
—  95  M.  Zorra  (p.  222);  101  M.  Thamesford ;  112M.  Asylum. 

115 M.London  (809ft.;  Tecumseh,  150  R.  from  $2;  Belvedere,  R. 
$  1 1/2;  Grigg,  $3'/2 ;  Rail.  Restaur  ant;  U.S. Consul),  a  divisional  point 
on  the  G.T.R.  (p.  231),  with  (1921)  53,592 inhab.,  Is  the  central  point 
of  what  is,  perhaps,  the  richest  farming-district  in  the  country  and 
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carries  on  a  large  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Its  industries  include 
the  manufactiire  of  agricultural  machinery,  stoves,  and  furniture.  It  lies 
on  the  pretty  river  Thames,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex;  and  the  as- 
sociation with  its  mighty  protonym  is  further  maintained  by  the 
names  of  its  streets  and  bridges.  The  city  is  well  built  and  contains 
handsome  churches  (St,  Pauls  Cathedral,  etc.),  public  buildings, 
colleges  (Normal  School,  Conservatory  of  Music),  an  opera-house, 
and  a  Provincial  Asylum  for  the  Insane.  The  Western  University, 
founded  in  1878,  is  attended  by  about  "200  students.  Pleasant  ex- 
cursions may  be  made  in  the  environs. 

Fi:oM  LuXDox  TO  Sarnia,  59  M.,  Grand  Trunk  Ilailtcay  in  1V2-2  hrs.  (fare 
S  2.05:  from  Toronto  via  Hamilton  in4V4-6V4  hrs.,  fare  $5.85;  comp.p.22l'> 
aad  R'.  49  b).  —  This  line  fn]lo\v.s  the  main  line  to  Detroit  as  far  as  (10  31.) 
Kovioka  (see  belowj  where  it  abruptly  turns  to  the  W.  Shortly  beyond 
Komoka  the  C.P.R.  (E.  47c)  is  crossed.  2(J  31.  Straihrov  (744  It.;  Queen's. 
a  3),  on  the  Sydenham  River,  with  27uOinhab.;  26  M.  Kerirood;  33  M.  Wat- 
ford. 3S  31.  Kingscoiirt  Jnnction^  lor  a  branch  line  to  (21  M  )  Glencoe  (p.  231). 
42  31.  Wansfecid.  From  (45  31.)  Wyojtiing  a  short  line  runs  S.  to  (B  31.)  Petrolea 
(667  ft.:  Tecitmseh,  S  3),  with  about  8000  inhab.,  the  centre  of  a  petroleum 
district.    5131.  Mandauinin.  —  59  31.  Sarnia.  see  p.  222. 

Other  lines  run  from  London  to  St.  Mary's  (p.  252),  to  Goderich  (p.  222), 
etc.,  and  the  'London  &  Port  Stanlev  Railway'  (electric),  owned  'iv  the  city, 
runs  to  (23  31.)  Port  Stanley  (p.  231)  via  (iSM.)  Si.  Thomas  (p.  231). 

Beyond  London  the  line  bends  to  the  left  (S.  W.),  running  parallel 
with  the  G.T.R.,  which  follows  almost  the  same  route  from  this  point 
to  Windsor.  l'2o  M.  Komoka  (p.  231).  Beyond  (140  M.)  Appin  we 
cross  the  G.T.R.  line  from  Glencoe  to  Kingscourt  Junction(seeabo\  e). 

179  M.  Chatham  (593ft.;  Garner.  $  A:  Merrill,  $3),  also  a  station 
on  the  G.T.K.  (p.  '231)  and  on  the  Pere  Marquette  K.H.  (see  below), 
is  a  flourishing  agricultural  centre  with  (1921)  12.301  inhab.,  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Ricer  Thames. 

Fiioii  Chatham  to  Rondeau,  IS  31.,  Pire  Moi-queite  R.H.  in  11/4  br.  — 
Pondeaii  lies  on  Lake  Erie  and  has  a  good  harbour.  Close  by,  occupying 
the  peninsula  oi  Point  aux  Pins,  lies  Eondeau  Park,  a  provincial  reservation 
(8  sq.  31.)  containing  the  finest  piece  of  original  forest  in  Ontario.  — In  the 
other  direction  the  Pere  3Iarquette  R.R.  runs  from  Chatham  to  (55  31.)  Sarnia 
(p.  222)  via  Wallncehurg  (Dupi  nt,  S  3V2),  a  thriving  industrial  town  (pop.  4000), 
on  Sydenham  River. 

Our  line  crosses  the  Thames  and  the  G.T.H.at  Chatham  and  hence- 
forth runs  to  the  S.  of  them.  Farther  on  we  skirt  the  S.  bank  of  Lake 
St.  Clair  (576  ft.;  area  445  sq.M.),  a  shallow  lake  (16  ft.),  25  M.  in 
diameter  (good  duck  shooting).  191  M.  Jennnette  (Log  Cabin,  $279)? 
a  summer -resort.  209  M.  Belle  Rv-er.  At  (223  M.)  Walkerville 
Junction  we  cross  the  Pere  Marquette  R.R.  (see  below). 

This  line  runs  to  the  N.  to  (3  M.)  Walkercille  (58S  ft. ;  pop.  7040),  on 
the  Detroit  River  (ferry  to  Detroit).  On  the  S.  it  runs  to  (30  M.)  Kings- 
villa  (3Ietta\vas,  S  872),  a  summer-resort  on  Lake  Erie,  with  a  Government 
fish-hatchery;  (38  M.)  Leamington  (.\uto-Stop  Inn,  S  4;  3664  inhab.;  p.  230j, 
on  a  bay  of  Lake  Erie,  in  a  tobacco-growing  district;  and  (75  M.)  Bleu- 
heim  (G51  ft. ;  p')p.  1'345;,  situated  about  10  M.  distant  from  Rondeau  Park 
(see  above).  Near  Leaujington  is  Sta  CliJf'Park,  a  summer-resort.  The  marshes 
stretching  from  Leamington  to  the  S.E.  h'wanAs  Point  Pelie,  near  the  island 
of  the  same  name  (see  p.  233),  are  noted  for  their  fine  duck-.shooting. 
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226 M.  Windsor  (580 ft, ;  British-American,  $4;  Craxrford,  King 
decrge,  from  $3;  U.S.  Conn/l),  with  (1921)  88,541  inhab..  lies  upon 
the  Detroit  Kiver,  immediately  opposite  Detroit,  and  contains,  in 
addition  to  large  manufactories,  the  suburban  homes  of  many  of  its 
citizens.  It  is  the  W.  terminus  of  the  G.T.R.  and  C.P.R.  and  is  also  a 
station  on  the  Michigan  Central  R.R.  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  (R.  49). 
The  surrounding  country  produces  large  quantities  of  pears,  peaches, 
grapes,  and  tobacco,  and  contains  important  salt -wells.  —  From 
Windsor  the  trains  cross  the  river,  here  *  '2  M.  wide,  by  means  of  a 
tunnel  to  — 

229  M.  Detroit,  see  p.  222. 


48.  From  Toronto  to  Niagara  (and  Buffalo). 

Comp.  Map  at  p.  22o. 

a.  By  Steamer. 

Steamees  of  tlie  Niagara  Navigatic-n  Co.  leave  Toronto  several  times 
every  weekday  for  Leu^iston,  calling  at  Mag ar a- on- the- Lake  and  Queiriston  and 
taking  2V2-3  hr.^.  to  the  trip.  The  distance  is  about  42  M.,  ut  which  35  M. 
are  on  the  Lake  of  Ontario  and  7  M.  on  the  Niagara  River.  Lewiston  is 
7  M.  0/3  hr.)  from  Niagara  bv  railway  (through-fare  S1.55;  restaurant  on 
board  the  steamer).  Through-tickets  are  issued  by  this  route  to  Bulfalo 
and  other  points  in  the  United  States.  Baggage  is  examined  by  custom- 
Louse  officers  on  the  steamer.  A  small  river-steamer  runs  hourly  between 
Lewiston  and  Niagara. 

Travellers  who  wish  to  combine  a  lake-voyage  with  a  visit  to  Eamilton 
(p.  227)  may  take  the  steamer  to  that  city  mentioned  at  p.  223  and  proceed 
tlience  by  train  as  in  R.  4Sb  (fare  to  Hamilton  60c.). 

The  steamer  starts  from  the  I'onge  St.  Wiarf  (E,  4  on  PI,  at 
p,  207),  passes  the  W.  end  of  the  island,  and  then  steers  nearly  due 
S,  across  Lake  Ontario.    In  summer  the  water  is  usually  calm. 

Lake  Ontario  (246  ft.  above  the  sea),  the  easternmost  and  lowest  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  is  193  31.  long  and  30-70  M,  wide,  with  an  area  of  7260sq.M. 
(about  equal  to  that  of  the  principality  of  Walesj.  Its  greatest  depth  is 
738  ft,  It  receives  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Lakes  through  the  Niagara 
River  and  discharges  at  its  E.  end  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  The  shores  are 
generally  low,  with  few  peninsulas  or  promontories,  and  possess  many 
excellent  harbours.  There  are  few  islands  of  any  size,  the  most  important 
being  Wolfe  Island,  at  the  outlet.  The  first  sailing-vessel  on  Lake  Ontario 
was  built  for  La  Salle  at  the  'Cabins''  (now  Kingston)  in  1679.  Champlain 
named  the  lake  Lake  St.  Louis,  and  it  was  afterwards  known  for  a  short 
time  as  Lake  Frontenac. 

On  reaching  the  opposite  shore  the  steamer  makes  its  first 
stop  at  Niagara -on -the -Lake  {Queen's  Royal,  $5;  Oban,  $  3; 
pop.  1318),  a  favourite  watering-place  on  the  left  (Canadian)  bank 
of  the  Niagara  River ^  at  the  point  where  it  enters  Lake" Ontario,  Good 
boating,  bathing,  and  fishing  are  obtained  here.  An  important  Lau-n 
Tennis  Tournament  (Canadian  Championship)  is  lield  here  in  sum- 
mer. Niagara-on-the-Lake  was  originally  named  Newark  and  was  the 
first  capital  of  Upper  Canada  (see  pp.  xxv,  209).  Some  remains  of 
tlie  old  Fcrt  Missasaga  are  still  visible.  —  On  the  opposite  bank  lies 
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Youngstown,  vritii  the  white  Fcrt  Niagara  (electric  tramway,  see 
p.  2343,  first  estabiislied  in  1678  and  now  garrisoned  by  U.  S.  troops. 

1  assengers  -who  preler  it  may  disemlaik  at  Xiagara-on-the-L^ke  and 
conlinue  tJtieir  journey  by  ihe  Michigan  Central  ER.  (p.  231)  on  the  W.  bank. 

Between  its  mouth  and  I.ewiston  the  Niagara  River  runs  be- 
tween high  wooded  banks.  The  steamer  first  calls  at  Queenston  (set* 
below),  a  village  on  the  Canadian  shore,  and  then  crosses  to  it- 
terminus  at  Lewiston  (Cornell  Ho.),  a  village  of  700  inhab.,  on  the 
E.  or  American  bank  of  the  river,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara 
gorge  and  at  the  foot  of  the  'Niagara  Esrarpment'  (comp.  p.  261).  A 
fine  suspension-bridge  (1899;  electric  tramway),  80u  ft.  in  span, 
connects  Lewiston  with  Queenston. 

The  Battle  of  Queenston  Heights,  fought  between  the  Americans  and 
Canadians  on  Oct.  13th,  1812,  ended  after  a  severe  struggle  in  the  saccess 
of  the  latter.  Thev  paid  fur  their  victory  with  the  loss  of  their  leader  .Sir 
Isaac  Brock,  and  the  spot  where  he  fell  is  marked  by  the  Brock  Monument 
(.185  ft.  high;  electric  tramway,  see  p.  234),  situated  immediately  to  the  8. 
of  Queenston.  The  top  of  the  monumeut  commands  a  splenoid  *View, 
sometimes  including  a  dim  vision  of  Toronto. 

At  Queenston  (see  above)  a  huge  power-plant  (.'•QueeDstonChippaw  a 
Development')  is  being  constructed  at  a  co^t  of  5,£00,000;.  The  power  is 
derived  from  Niagara  Falls  (comp.  p.  236),  about  13  31.  distant,  wnere  the 
water  is  taken  from  a  point  above  the  falls  and  convened  to  the  work? 
by  means  of  a  canal.  This  plant,  which  possesses  some  of  the  largest 
turbines  ia  the  world,  two  of  which  have  a  capacity  of  52,500  horse-power 
each,  will  be  able  to  develop  200,000  horse-power. 

Passengers  leave  the  steamer  either  at  Queenston  or  Lewiston. 
tinishing  their  journey  in  the  one  case  by  the  International  Railway 
(p.  2^4),  and  in  the  other  by  the  Niagara  Gorge  Railroad  (p.  234 ; 
New  York  Central  &  H.R.R.R.  tickets  accepted)  or  by  the  New  York 
Central  ^'  Hudson  River  R.R.  (p.  240),  both  of  which  run  along  the  E. 
side  of  the  Magara  gorge,  affording  line  *Views  of  the  Whirlpcol  and 
the  Whirlpool  Rapids  (comp.  p.  239). 

7  M.  Niagara  Falls  (>.  ^.),  see  p.  233. 

Beyond  Niagara  Falls  the  railway  goes  on,  following  the  river 
pretty  closely,  to  (11  M.  from  Niagara  Falls)  Tonawanda,  the  W. 
terminus  of  the  New  Ycrk  State  Barge  Lanal  (see  p.  15),  and  (22 M.) 
Buffalo  (see  p.  233  and  Baedeker's  United  States). 

b.  By  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

G.T.R.  to  (82  yL.)  Magara  Falls  (Out.)  or  (83  M.)  Suspension  Bridge  in 
3  hrs.  (fares  $  2.85,  2.95).  Passengers  for  Niagara  Falls  (N.Y.)  and  Buffalo 
should  inquire  whether  it  is  necessary  to  change  carriages  at  Suspension 
Bridge  and  complete  their  journey  by  the  >'.Y.C.  &  H.R.R.R.  (through-farc 
to  Niagara  Falls  ^  2.85,  to  Buffalo  S  3.6T,  parlor-car  75  c).  —  Luggage  checked 
through  to  U.S.  points  is  examined  either  before  starting  or  on  arrival;  hand- 
baggage  is  examined  in  crossing  the  R.ailway  Bridge  (see  p.  229). 

Toronto^  see  R.  45.  The  train  runs  to  the  W.  along  the  water- 
front,  skirting  the  Exhibition  Grounds  (p.  215)  and  passing  the 
stations  of  (3  M.)  Sunnyside  and  (7  M.)  Mimico  (pop.  2490;  p.  208), 
a  residential  suburb  of  Toronto.  Farther  on  it  continues  to  run  near 
the  lake.  9  M.  Long  Branch  (p.208);  11  M.  Rifle  Ranges;  13  M.  Pnrt 
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Credit  (Lake  View,  $  3),  witli  golf-liiik->^  (t-le.  trie  liue,  see  p.  208); 
15  M.  Lome  Park,  The  country  is  fairly  diversified.  21  M.  OakvUle 
(329  ft.;  Village  Inn,  $  3;  pop.  3500).  32  M.  Burlington  Junction 
(281  ft. ;  pop.  25c0;  p.  228);  34  M.  Aldmhot.  The  fertile  fruit-grow- 
ing country  we  are  now  trayersing  is  known  as  the  'Garden  of  Canada'. 

39  M.  Hamilton.  —  Rotal  Conxaught  (PI.  b;  B,  3),  79  Jamea  St. 
North,  250  R.  Irom  §'2;  Wentworth  Arms,  E.  from  3  2;  Stroud,  from 
$  3V'Ji  Kisu  George,  R.  from  $  I'/s-  —  Railway  Restaurant. 

Cabs,  1-3  pers.,  S  V2-I  ^cc.  to  distance;  per  hoiir,  l-4pera.,  $1;  hand 
luggage  and  one  trunk  free.  —  Tbamwats  traverse  the  chief  streets  (5c.; 
comp.  P'an);  a!so  lines  to  Grimsly  Beach  {^.21h)  and  Beamfville,  tn  Brant- 
ford  (p.  2o2),  etc.  —  MoTORBCs  to  Toronto,  see  p.  2C8. 

Grand  Opera  House  (.PI.  B,  3),  James  St.  North.  —  Hamilton  Club  (.PI.  4; 
B,  3),  James  St. 

Pott  Office  (PI.  B,  3),  2  John  St.  South  (7-6j.  —  U.S.  Consul,  Mr.  J.  de 
O'ivares;  also  Belgian,  Dutch,  and  Norwegian  consular  representatives. 

Hamilton  (255  ft.),  the  sixth  city  of  Canada,  with  117,000  inhab., 
was  founded  1813  and  is  pleasantly  situated  on  Hamilton  Bay,  at 
the  W.  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  on  one  of  the  terraces  which  surround 
the  lake  and  once  formed  its  shore.  It  carries  on  a  very  considerable 
commerce  by  land  and  water  and  has  some  claim  to  the  title  of  the 
'Birmingham  of  Canada'  in  virtue  of  its  numerous  industries.  The 
products  include  steel,  iron,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods,  agricultural 
machinery,  elevators,  boots,  and  many  other  articles.  Electric  power 
is  supplied  from  the  (85  M.)  Deoew  Falls  and  the  (42  M.)  Magara 
Falls.  Hamilton  is  the  '^entre  of  the  fruit  district  of  W.  Canada  and 
the  seat  of  bishops  of  the  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  churches. 
Its  harbour  is  formed  by  Burlington  Beach  (see  p.  228),  a  sand-spit 
0  M.  long,  resembling  the  island  at  Toronto  (see  p.  215),  througli 
which  a  short  canal  has  been  dug.  Behind  the  town- rises  the  so- 
called  il/ounfain  (sea  below).  Hamilton  is  well  laid  out  and  contains 
many  substantial  public  and  private  buildings. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  city  lies  the  pretty  triangular  park  named 
the  *GoEE  (PI.  B,  3),  formed  by  the  convergence  of  York,  James,  and 
King  Sts.  Round  it  are  grouped  many  of  the  principal  buildings  of 
the  city,  including  the  Post  Office  {J\.  B,  3 ),  the  Bank  of  Hamilton 
(PI.  B,  3),  the  Custom  House  (PI.  3;  B,  3),  the  Bank  cf  British  North 
America  (PL  1 ;  B,  3),  and  the  offices  of  the  Canada  Life  Assurance  Co. 
(PI.  2 ;  B,  3)  and  the  Hamiiion  Provident  ^'  Loan  Society  (PI.  5 ;  B,  3). 
Ihb  School  Buildings,  including  a  Normal  School,  a  Technical  School, 
a  Collegiate  Institute,  and  a  Conservatory  of  Music,  are  unusuaUy 
handsome  and  substantial,  and  many  of  the  Churches  are  also  fine. 
Other  important  edifices  are  the  City  Hall  [Fl.  B.  3),  the  Court  Hou>e 
( PL  B,  3,  41,  and  the  Free  Public  Library  (^H.  6;'  B,  3). 

On  the  top  of  the  Mountain  (^comp.  PL  B,  4;  60O  ft.;  inclined 
railway  Oc),  part  of  the  'Niagara  Escarpment'  (comp.  p.  261),  which 
affords  a  fine  *View,  stands  the  large  Government  Lunatic  Asylum 
(beyond  PI.  A,  4L  Many  of  the  handsomest  private  residences  are 
near  the  base  of  (he  Mountain  ;  orit-  of  the  finest  is  We3anford(P\.7-^ 
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B,  3),  the  Lome  of  the  late  Senator  W.E.  Sanford,  with  good  art- 
collections. —  Among  the  chief  industrial  establishments  ofHamiltou 
are  tlie  Steel  Co.  of  Canada  with  two  blast  furnaces  with  a  total  capacity 
of  690  tons),  the  International  Harvester  Co.  (1800  handsj.  and  the 
Canadian  Westinghouse  Co.  [^bOO  hands).  —  DuxBrRN  Pa^k  (PI.  A, 
1,  2)  affords  pretty  walks  and  contains  Dundurn  Castle,  with  a  histori- 
cal museum.  The  Racecourse  (beyond  PI.  D.  3)  is  one  of  the  best 
in  America. 

Burlington  Beach  {BraiU  Ini^  $4;  see  p.  227)  is,  like  the  Island  at 
Toronto,  a  favourite  summer-resort  of  the  townspeople.  It  is  reached  l>y 
the  Hamilton  Radial  Railway  (electric)  and  is  also  called  at  regularly  by 
the  steamer  between  Hamilton  and  Toronto  (see  below);  the  steamboat- 
wharf  is  1  M.  from  the  centre  of  the  town  (tramway). 

Another  pleasant  short  excursion  may  be  made  to  i6  M.)  Dundai  (p.  232). 

From  Hamilton  to  Allaxdale,  91  M.,  Grand  Truiik Railway  in^jiliM:. 
(fare  S  3.16).  —  This  line  crosses  Btirlington  Beach  (p.  227)  and  diverges  5o 
the  left  at  (7  M.)  Burlington  Jvnction  (p.  227)  from  the  line  to  Toronto  des- 
cribed at  p.  227.  21  M.  Milton  (p.  223),  32  M.  Georgetown  (p.  221);  49  31. 
Caledon  (p.  249).  —  At  (66  M.)  Beeton,  famous  for  its  honey,  the  line  forks 
the  left  branch  leading  to  (42  M.)  Collingwcod  (p.  2il),  while  the  right  branch 
runs  to  (91  M.)  AUnndale.  where  it  unites  with  the  line  to  the  Muskola 
District  described  at  p.  241. 

Fkom  Hamilton  to  P..et  Dover.  42  M.,  G.T.R.  in  13/4  hr.  (fare  $  1.50). 
—  18  M.  Caledonia;  28  M.  Hagersvtlle  (p.  231).  —  Port  Dover  (Orchard  Beach, 
Dominion,  from  $  3)  is  a  small  harbour,  with  1150  inhab..    on  Lake  Erie. 

Steamer  ('^'iagara  Xavigation  Co.')  from  Hamilton  to  (35  M.)  Toronto 
several  times  every  weekday  in  21,2-23/4  hrs.,  calling  at  Burlington  Beach 
(see  p.  227).  —  Steamer  to  the  St.  Lawrence'sLnd  Montreal,  via  Toronto,  sec  p.  216. 

From  Hamilton  to  Detroit,  see  R.  49  b  ;  to  Goderich  via  Gvelph  Jimction, 
see  p.  223. 

Beyond  Hamilton  the  train  runs  towards  the  E..  parallel  with  the 
S.  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  frequent  -views  of  which  are  obtained  to 
the  left.  45  M.  Stoney  Creek  (eomp.  p.  xxt);  50  M.  Winona;  55  M. 
Grbnshy  (287 fr.,  pop.  ISOOj.  57  M.  Grimsby  Beach  (Lake  View  Ho., 
Park  Ho.,  $  3)  is  a  summer-resort  with  a  large  Methodist  camp- 
meeting  ground;  it  may  be  reached  also  by  electric  tramway  from 
Hamilton,  or  by  steamer  from  Toronto.  The  district  we  are  now  tra- 
versing is  one  vast  orchard,  producing  large  quantities  of  peaches  and 
other  fruit.  64  M.  Vindand,  with  a  provincial  horticultural  experiment 
station.  — 71  M.  St.  Catharines  (347  ft.;  T/ieWe^ionc?,  a  combination 
of  hotel  and  sanatorium,  $  4;  Veu-  Murray.  R.  from  $  1^  o;  Graiid 
Central,  $4),  a  prettily-situated  little  city  with  (1921)  19,664  inhab., 
lies  to  the  left  (N.)  of  the  railway,  on  the  Welland  Canal  (see  below). 
It  carries  on  shipbuilding,  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  rubber,  and 
other  industries,  which  are  greatly  facilitated  byits  cheap  and  abundant 
electric  power.  It  is  also  the  centre  of  an  important  fruit-growing  dis- 
trict. Its  saline  springs  ('St. Catharine's  Well',,  efficacious  in  rheuma- 
tism, gout,  skin-diseases,  and  nervous  prostration,  attract  numerous 
visitors.  The  Bishop  Ridley  College  for  boys  is  a  Church  of  England 
institution. 

The  Welland  Ship  Canal,  originallv  built  in  1824-33  and  reconstructed 
in  1872-87.  runs  from  Port  Dalhovsie  (p.  230),  on  Lake  Ontario,  to  Port  Colbome 
(see  p.  229),  on  Lake  Erie,   a   distance   of   2034  M.,   and   afibrds   an  outlet 
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from  the  Upper  Lakes  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  aea.  As  the  present 
canal,  which  is  14  ft.  deep  and  llO  ft.  uide  at  the  bottom  and  possesses 
26  locks,  allows  of  the  passage  of  vessels  of  only  150U  tons  (traffic  in 
1918:  2,1"?^, 298  tons  of  freight),  the  construction  of  a  larger  canal  was 
begun  in  1914  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $  50,C00X!00  in  order  to  afford  a 
continuous  journey  for  the  largest  lake  vessels  from  Lake  Superior  to 
Kingston  fp.  217)  on  Lake  Ontario.  This  new  canal,  25  >1.  in  length,  will 
have  7  locks,  each  8C«J  ft.  long  and  80  ft.  wide,  wiih  a  total  lift  of  325V2  ft. 
The  depth  of  the  new  canal  will  be  25  ft.  —  On  the  Canal,  between  St. 
Catharines  and  Port  Dalhousie  (p.  230),  is  the  'Canadian  Henley'  course,  the 
scene  of  an  annual  regatta  of  amateur  oar.'iuen. 

St.  Catharines  is  also  connected  bv  railway  and  bv  electric  tramwav 
via  (3M.)  Port  Dalhowie  (p.  230)  with  "(22  M.)  Port  Colhorne  (580  ft.;  Com- 
mercial, 5  272;  see  pp.  216,  230),  with  2990  inhab.,  a  Government  elevator, 
large  IJour- mills,  a  blast-furnace,  and  a  nickel  refinery.  —  Steamers  ply 
regularly  during  navigation  from  St.  Catharines  to   Toronto  (p.  207). 

We  p.<ss  numerous  pulp  and  paper  mills  and  asoend  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  (comp.  p.  227}.  At  (73  M.)  Merritton  (Union.  $  2l/o; 
2460  inhab.)  the  train  crosses  the  Welland  Canal  (see  above). 

Near  Merritton  is  the  battlefield  of  Beaver  Dams  (June  24th,  1813; 
monument),  where  Ensign  Fitzgibbon,  with  40  British  soldiers  and  2C0 
Indians,  captured  an  American  force  of  650  men.  The  British  outpost  here 
was  warned  of  the  American  approach  by  the  heroism  of  Mr?.  Laura  Secord, 
who  traversed  20  M.  of  Inoian-haunted  forest  alone  and  on  foot. 

The  Canadian  town  of  (82  M.)  Niagara  Falls  (557  ft.:  Hotels 
and  Plariy  see  p.  233;  Rait.  Restaurant ;  U.S.  Consul),  ^ith  (1921) 
11,789  inhab..,  lies  at  the  W.  end  of  the  Railway  Bridges  (p.  239), 
not  very  conveniently  situated  for  visitors  to  the  Falls  (see,  however, 
the  note  on  the  electric  railway  at  p.  234).  It  is  a  thriving  manu- 
facturing city  and  the  centre  of  great  power  development  1  comp. 
p.  236).  It  contains  some  line  buildings,  including  the  Coilegiite 
Institute,  the  Public  Library  (1^\.  A.  2),  ^ndthe  new  Technical  School, 
and  its  Parks  (see  p.  238)  are  very  attractive. 

The  train  moves  slowly  across  the  bridge  (unobstructed  view  of 
the  Whirlpool  Rapids,  p.  239)  to  the  (83  M.)  Su;<pension  Bridge 
Statiom  handbaggage  examined  ,  where  passengers  sometimes  change- 
carriages  for  the  N.Y.C.  line  to  (2  M.)  the  American  town  of  Niagara 
Falls  (see  p.  233). 

c.  By  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway. 

94  M.  C.P.R.  to  (78 M.)  Welland  in  2V2hrs.;  Michigan  Central  Railroad 
thence  to  (16  M.)  Niagara  Falls  (N.Y.)  in  s/^-l  i,r.  (fare  S  2.90,  parlor-car  85  c). 

Between  Toronto  and  (39  M.)  Hamilton  the  C.P.R.  trains  run 
over  the  lines  of  the  G.  T.  K.  (R.  48b). 

Beyond  Hamilton  the  train  follows  the  tracks  of  the  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  &  Buffalo  Railway,  which  runs  in  an  almost  straight  line 
(S.E.)  to  Welland.  —  47  M.  Stoney  Creek  (p.228) ;  51 M.  Vinemoiint; 
74  M.  Chaniler.  From  (78  M.)  Welland  (p,  231).  on  the  Welland 
Canal  (p.  228),  where  we  <tos3  the  line  from  St.  Catharines  to  Port 
Colborne  (see  above),  to  (94  M.)  Niagara  Falls,  see  p.  231. 

t  This  name  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer  since  the  construction  of  the 
new  bridge  (see  p.  239). 
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(1.  By  Canadian  National  Railways  (Steamer  and  Railway). 

79  M.  Steamebs  of  the  Niagaka,  St.  Cathabines,  &  Toronto  Rail\\at: 
&  Navigation  Co.  (C.N.itJ  leave  loronto  (Yonge  St.  Wharf)  thrice  daily 
in  anmitier  for  (2V2  hrs.)  Port  Dalhousie,  connecting  there  with  an  Electric 
Railway  for  ^'xagara  Falli  (IV4  hr.  ^  fare  $  1.8U).  The  steamers  are  well- 
appointed,  and  ihe  railway  journey  is  pleasant,  especially  in  summer 
(oren  cars). 

From  Toronto  (see  p.  207)  the  steamer  steers  straight  across  Lake 
Ontario  (p.  225)  to  (29  M.)  Port  Dalhousie  {^Austin  Ho.;  Dalhomie 
Hall;  see  p.  22yj,  a  growing  snminer-resort  (1500  inhab.)  at  the  N. 
end  of  the  Welland  Canal  (p.  228). 

The  railway  trains  start  from  the  wharf.  —  34  M.  St.  Catharines 
(p.  228).  From (38 M.)  Merritton  (p. 229)  to  (44 M.)  Thorold  (526 ft. ; 
City,  $  2j,  a  prosperous  industrial  town  with  4823  inhab.,  the  line 
runs  between  the  old  and  new  channels  of  the  original  Welland 
Canal  (p.  228).  The  old  canal  furnishes  electrical  po  wer  for  numerous 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the  vicinity.  From  Thorold  a  branch- 
iine  runs  to  Welland  (p.  231)  and  (19  M.)  Port  Colborne  (p.  2'29). 

The  line  now  traverses  a  fruit-growing  district;  and  from  (48  M.) 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont.  (see  p.  229),  to  (50  M.)  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  (see 
p.  233),  it  follows  the  Niagara  River  affording  tine  views  of  the  Falls. 

49.  From  Detroit  to  Buffalo. 

Comp.  Map  at  p.  220. 
Detroit  and  Buffalo  are  both  in  the  United  States,  but  the  direct 
routes  between  them  pass  almost  wholly  through  Canadian  territory. 

a.  By  Michigan  Central  Railroad. 

25IV2  M,  Railway  (_-Niagara  Falls  Route)  in  e^/i-SV*  hrs.  (fare  ^  9.78). 
This  line  runs  along  the  X.  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  through  Ontario,  and 
affords  a  good  view  of  Niagara  Falls  (see  p.  231).  It  forms  part  of  one 
of  the  great  through-routes  between  New  York  and  Chicago  (see  Baedeker  s 
United  States).  Luggage  checked  through  to  United  States  points  is  not 
examined;  luggage  from  Canadian  poinfs  is  examined  in  crossing  the 
Cantilever  Bridge  (p.  239). 

From  Detroit  (p.  222)  we  pass  under  the  Detroit  River  by  means  of 
a  tunnel  to  (2  M.)  Windsor  (see  p.  225).  The  line  runs  at  first  towards 

the  S.E.,  but  turns  abruptly  to  the  left  at  (17  M.)  Essex  (Aberdeen,  $21/2  • 
A  short  branch -line  runs  from  Essex  towards  the  W.  to  {11  M.) 
Amherstburg  (593  it. :  Lake  View,  S  3:  Amherst,  $  2V2),  an  old  French  settlt- 
ment,  on  the  E.  bank  ot  the  Detroit  tdver,  with  2560  inhabitants  and  the 
ruins  of  Fort  Maiden,  recalling  the  war  of  1812-14.  In  1679  La  Salle  and  Father 
Hennepin  (p.  285)  on  their  voyage  westward  in  the  'Griffon'  (comp.  p.  240j, 
here  made  the  Amherstburg  passage  of  the  river  after  three  days'  sailing. 
The  country  traversed  is  flat  and  fertile,  without  great  scenic  attrac- 
tions. The  section  between  Fargo  and  St.  Thomas  is  almost  absolutely 
straight,  forming  one  of  the  longest  railroad-tangents  in  the  country. 
From  (31  M.)  Comber  a  branch  runs  to  (14  M.)  Leamington  (p.  224). 
At  (57  M.)  Fargo  we  intersect  the  P^re  Marquette  R.R.  69  M.  Ridge- 
town  (657  ft. ;  Arlington,  $  4;  2360  inhab.);  93  rVI.  Dutfon. 
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''112M.St.Thomas(754ft:  Grand  Central,  $3^/2;  TaZ6o<,R.$  IV2'. 
a  divisional  point  and  important  junction  of  lines  to  Glencoe  fsee 
beloAv),  London  (p.  223),  Toronto,  etc.,  is  a  thriving  city  of  20,000 
inhab.,  with  various  industries  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 
It  possesses  some  fine  Public  Buildings,  and  its  Schools  include  a 
Collegiate  Institute  and  Alma  Ladies  College. 

A  .ill  irt  branch-line  rnns  from  St.  Thoma?  to  the  S.  to  (8  M.)  Port  Stanley 
(Hillcrest,  Gilmour  Ho.,  $3),  on  Lake  Erie,  the  port  of  London  (seep.  223) 
and  .1  summer-reaort,  with  a  fine  sandy  beach. 

Near  (131  M.)  Brownsville  is  the  large  Lactomen  Factory,  for  the 
production  of  dried  milk.  Farther  on  we  cross  two  branches  of  the 
Cr.T.R.  —  From  (159  M.)  Waterford  a  line  runs  to  (18  M.")  Brant  ford 
(p.  232).  172  M.  Hagersville  (729  ft. ;  p.  22S).  At  (188  M.)  Canfield 
Junction  (see  below)  we  cross  the  G.T.R.  line  from  Buffalo  to 
Goderich  (p.  222). 

213M.Welland(601ft.;  Dexter,  $4;  Welland,  $3;  see  p.  229), 
with  (1921)  8677  inhab.  and  large  cordage -works,  is  one  of  the 
prosperous  towns  that  have  sprung  up  along  the  Welland  Canal 
(p.  228).  From  this  point  a  short  line  runs  direct  to  (23  'Sl.)Buffalo, 
via  Bridgehurg  and  the  International  Bridge,  but  our  line  turns  to 
the  left  (N.E,)  and  reaches  the  Niagara  River  at  (225  M.)  Falls  View 
(comp.  p.  239),  where  all  trains  stop  five  minutes  to  allow  passengers 
to  enjoy  the  splendid  *  View  of  Niagara  Falls  (p.  234).  The  train  then 
runs  to  the  N.  to  (226  M.)  Victoria  ParTc  (p.  238).  and  (227  M.) 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont.  (p.  229).  whence  it  crosses  the  Niagara  by  the 
CantUever  Bridge  (p.  239;  *View  of  the  rapids)  to  (227l/o  M) 
Suspension  Bridge  (p.  229).  Thence  to  (229VoM.)  Niagara  Falls'N.Y., 
and  (251 1/2  M.)  Buffalo,  see  pp.  229,  226. 

Beyond  Xiagara  Falls  (Ont.)  the  Michigan  Central  E.E.  run.":  to  the  N, 
to  (6  31.)  Queenston  (p.  226)  and  (13  M.)  Niagara-on-the-LaJce  (p.  225). 

b.  By  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

259  M.  Railwat  in  11  hrs.  (fare  S  S.i5).  This  line  runs  via,  London, 
Hamilton,  Suspension  Bridge,  and   ^Niagara  Falls  (y.  Y.). 

From  Letroit  (p.  222)  we  cross  to  (1  M.)  Windsor  as  at  p.  224. 
From  Windsor  to  (111  M.)  London  (p.  223)  the  route  is  substantially 
the  same  as  that  followed  by  the  C.P.E.  (R.  47c).  The  chief  inter- 
mediate station  is  (47  M.)  Chatham  (p.  224).  From  (81  M.)  Glencoe 
(p.  224)  another  line  diverges  to  the  right  for  Buffalo ,  passing 
St.  Thomas  (see  above),  Tillsonburg  (p.  221).  Simcoe  Junction  (for 
branches  to  Port  Dover  and  to  Woodstock,  pp.  228.  223),  and  Canfield 
Junction  (see  above).  From  Canfield  Junction  a  branch -line  runs 
to  Port  Colborne  fp.'  229)  and  Fort  Erie  (King  Edward,  R.  $  II/2; 
1350  inhab.),  opposite  Buffalo.  —  At  (101  M.)  Komoka  the  line  to 
Sarnia  (see  p.  224)  branches  off  to  the  left. 

t  Beyond  London  the  line  continues  to  follow  a  general  N.E.  di- 
rection. 130M.  Jn^er^oZZ  (879  ft. ;  Atlantic,  from  $2^/4),  an  industrial 
town  with  5118inhab.,  whence  C.P.R.  lines  run  to  (25  M.)  St.  Mary's 
(p.  222),  to  {S3U.)lPort  Burwell  (wireless  station),  on  Lake  Erie, 
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and  to  (25  M.)  St.  Thomas  (p.  231).  At  (140  M.)  Woodstock  (p.  223) 
we  touch  the  C.P.R.  line  to  Toronto  and  cross  the  G.T.R.  line  to 
Goderich  (p.  222).  —  158  M.  Paris  Junction^  whence  another  line 
diverges  to  the  left  for  Hamilton  via  (10  M.)  Harrisburg  (Rail.  Rest- 
aurant; comp.  below  and  p.  221").  159  M.  Paris  (843  ft.;  Arlington, 
$21/2)5  on  the  Grand  River,  with  4365  inhah.  and  gypsum-qiiarries. 

166 M.  Brantford  (691  ft.  ,■  Kerhy  Ho.,  from  $4;  Belmont,  from 
$31/0;  golf-links),  situated  on  the  Grand  River,  is  an  important  in- 
dustrial city  of  35,000  inhab.  (incl.  suburbs),  with  manufactures  of 
agricultural  implements,  stoves,  waggons,  and  bicycles.  The  town, 
which  is  known  for  its  high-class  schools,  contains  the  Ontario  School 
for  the  Blind.  Brantford  is  the  headquarters  of  the  amalgamated 
Iroquois  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations  (comp.  p.  47),  which  were  formed 
at  the  time  of  the  first  European  settlements,  and  is  named  after  the 
famous  Mohawk  chief  Brant,  who  remained  loy?l  to  England  at  the 
American  Revolution  and  migrated  hither,  with  part  of  his  tribe, 
after  the  close  of  the  war.  A  fine  monument  to  him  has  been  erected 
in  Victoria  Square.  Brant  is  buried  in  the  old  Mohawk  Church,  2  M. 
from  the  city,  where  services  are  still  held  for  the  pupils  of  an 
adjacent  Indian  Institute.  Tlie  Bow  Park  Farm,  with  its  famous 
thoroughbred  stock,  lies  3  M.  from  the  city. 

Brantford  is  also  on  the  G.T.R.  line  from  Buffalo  to  Go^lericb  (p.  222), 
and  branch-lines  connect  it  with  Earrishurg  (see  above),  Waterford  (p.  231), 
etc.     An  electric  railway  runs  to  Hamilton  Tp.  227). 

ilhU.Lynden;  184  M.  Dundas  (316ft.;  Central,  $3;  CoUins, 
$  21/2)5  a  prettily  situated  town  with  5000  inhab.,  is  older  than  Ham- 
ilton and  was  at  one  time  a  rival.  A  canal  connects  the  town  with 
Lake  Ontario.   191  M.  Hamilton  (Rail.  Restaurant)^  see  p.  227. 

From  Hamilton  to  (237  M.)  Niagara  Falls  (N.Y.)  and  (259  M.) 
Buffalo,  see  pp.  228-229  and  p.  226. 

c.  By  Steamer. 

TLe  large  and  admirably  equipped  steamers  of  the  Detroit  &.  Cleve- 
land Xavigatiox  Co.  ply  daily  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo.  —  The  smaller 
and  slower  steamers  of  the  Anchor  Line  ply  thrice  fortnightly  (twice  weekly 
in  .luly  and  Aug.),  taking  about  one  day.  They  call  at  Cleveland  and  Erie. 
G.T.R.  tickets  between  Bnfl'alo  and  Detroit,  in  either  direction,  are  accepted 
for  the  passage.  Warm  wraps  should  be  taken  even  in  midsummer.  For 
fuller  details  and  an  account  of  the  voyage  all  the  way  between  Buffalo 
and  Chicago,  see  Baedeker'':   United  States. 

P'rom  Detroit  to   Toronto  and  Montreal  by  steamer,  see  R.  46. 

Detroit,  see  p.  222.  The  steamer  first  descends  the  Detroit  River., 
which  varies  in  width  from  4  M.  at  its  mouth  to  '/2  M.  opposite  De- 
troit.   It  generally  presents  a  very  animated  sight. 

Lake  Erie  (572  ft.  above  the  sea),  which  we  reach  about  18  M. 
from  Detroit,  the  second  (counted  from  the  E.)  and  most  southerly 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  is  239  M.  long  and  40-59  M.  wide,  with  an  area  of 
10,000  sq.  M.  (about  one-third  of  the  size  of  Scotland).  14  M.  (1.) 
Amherstbury  (see  p.  230). 

Lake  Erie  is  by  far  the  shallowest  of  all,  having  au  average  depth  of 
85  ft.  and  a  maximum  depth  of  510  ft.    It  communicates  with  Lake  Huron 
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by  the  Detroit  River  (see  p.  222)  and  pours  its  waters  into  Lake  Ontario 
by  the  Niagara  River  (see  p.  234):  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard  it  is  connected 
by  means  of  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal  (see  p.  15).  The  lake  is  the 
scene  of  a  very  busy  navigation.  The  first  vessel  to  navigate  the  lake  was 
built  on  the  Niagara  River  by  La  Salle  in  1679  (see  p.  240),  and  the  first 
steamboat  was  launched  in  1S18. 

The  steamer  passes  the  *Fut-in-Bay  Islands,  a  favourite  summer- 
resort  (several  hotels),  about  20  M.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit. 

The  largest  of  these  islands  is  Pelee  Island  (Aquatic,  Br'je  E>je,  $  3V2), 
5itnated  about  8  M.  to  the  S.  of  Point  Pelic  (p.  221)  and  the  southernmost 
point  of  Canada  (41-  40'-4i''50'  N.  lat.).  The  island,  which  is  known  for 
its  genial  climate  (mean  temp,  in  Jan.  26'  Fahr.,  in  July  74';  mean  annual 
temp,  49'),  wa?  once  noted  for  it*  vine  culture  but  is  now  chiefly  engaged 
in  the  growing  of  tobacco  and  corn. 

We  then  steer  for  the  S.  (U.S.)  shore.  65  M.  (from  Detroit) 
Sandusky  is  passed  without  a  stop.  The  coast  farther  on  is  varied 
and  picturesque. 

115  M.  Cleveland  (580  ft.;  Statler,  with  1000  rooms;  HoUcnden; 
Colonial;  Euclid;  New  Amsterdam  etc.),  the  largest  city  of  Ohio,  with 
(1920)  796,836  inhab.  and  large  iron  and  steel  works,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  cities  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  is  seen  to  advantage 
from  the  steamer.  The  Garfield  Memorial,  over  the  grave  of  President 
Garfield,  is  conspicuous  to  the  E.  of  the  city.  For  fuller  details  comp. 
Baedeker's  United  States. 

Beyond  Cleveland  the  steamer  runs  near  the  well-wooded  shore. 

210  M,  Erie  [Lawrence;  Reed  Ho. :  Lieiel  Ho.,  etc.),  a  shipping- 
port  of  Pennsylvania,  with  (1920)  93,372  inhab.  and  a  good  harbour, 
sheltered  by  Presque  Isle,  was  the  headquarters  of  Commodore  Perry 
when  he  defeated  the  Anglo-Canadian  fleet  in  1813.  This  is  usually 
the  last  point  touched  at,  Dunkirk  and  other  places  being  passed  over. 

290  M.  BniFalo  ^Statler;  Ircquois;  Lenox;  Lafayette,  etc.),  see 
Baedeker  s  United  States. 

50.  Niagara  Falls. 

Railway  Stations.  New  York  Central  (PI.  C,  4),  oor.  of  Falls  St.  and 
Second  St.,  also  used  by  the  Michigan  Central,  West  Shore,  Lehigh  Valley, 
and  the  R.  W.  &  0.  Railways  •,  Erie  Depot  (PI.  C,  4),  cor.  of  Niagara  St. 
and  Fourth  St.  —  The  Canadian  lines  make  connection  for  Niagara  Fall? 
at  Suspension  Bridge  (PI.  C,  1;  p.  ^^29),  2  M.  to  the  N. ;  and  there  are 
also  statiius  on  the  Canadian  side  at  ^'^iagara  Falls  (Ontario:  PI.  B,  1), 
Victoria  Park  (PI.  A,  3),  and  Falls  View  (Pi.  A,  6;  comp.  p.  231).  —  Nia- 
gara Falls,  N.Y.,  is  also  connected  with  Suspension  Bridge  by  tramway  (Oc). 

Hotels  (omnibus  from  the  station  25  c).  On  the  Amtri<:an  Side:  Intek- 
NATiONAL  Hotel  (PI.  a;  B,  4),  from  $  41/2,  Cataract  Hotel  (PI.  h-,  B,  4), 
R.  from  $  2,  both  under  one  management  and  open  in  summer  only  (all 
meals  served  in  the  International);  Pbospect  House  (PI.  c;  C,  4).  well 
spoken  of,  from  3  4;  Imperial  (PI.  e;  C,  4),  well  spoken  of.  E.  from  §2: 
TowEB  (PI.  f ;  B,  4),  fr.m  $  3V2.  —  On  the  Canadian  Side  (see  p. 229):  'Clifton 
House  (PI.  h;  A,  4),  near  the  Upper  Steel  Arch  Bridge,  with  a  fine  view 
of  the  Falls,  May-Oct.,  from  $  6;  Lafayette  (PI.  g;  A,  3).  opposite  the 
Upper  Steel  Arch  Bridge,  §  SVz,  open  all  the  year  round;  Savot,  $  4. 

Carriages.  The  former  extortionate  charges  have  somewhat  abated, 
but  the  cab-touts  on  the  trains  and  at  the  station  are  scarcely  to  be  trusted. 
The  rates   are  within  the   city  limits:    1  pers.  50c.  for  1  M.,   each  addit. 
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perfl.  50  c,  $  1  (addit.  pera.  50  c.)  for  2  M.,  $11/2  (addit.  pers.  3  1)  for  3  M. 
For  any  distance  more  than  3  M. :  one-horse  carriage  S  IV2  for  the  firs: 
hour,  ?  1  each  addit.  hr.,  two-horse  carr.  S  2,  $  IVz-  It  is,  however,  always 
advisahle  to  make  a  distinct  bargain  with  the  driver,  and  lower  terms  than 
the  legal  rates  may  often  he  ohtained,  especially  by  a  party.  It  thould 
he  expressly  stipulated  who  is  to  pay  the  tolls  in  crossing  the'hridges,  etc. ; 
and  the  driver  should  be  strictly  enjoined  not  to  stoo  at  any  of  the  bazaars 
or  other  pay-places  unless  ordered  to  do  so.  —  Park  Vans  and  Automobiles 
make  the  round  of  the  American  Reservation  at  frequeut  intervals,  and 
passengers  are  entitled  to  alight  at  any  number  of  points  and  finish  the 
round   by   any  subsequent  vehicle  on  the  same  day. 

Electric  Tramways.  The  Isteesatiokal  Eailwat  runs  along  thp, 
Canadian  bank  from  QueenHon  fp.  226;  see  PI.  B,  1)  to  (U'/z  M.)  Chippawa 
(bevond  PI.  C.  6;  p.  240:  fare  45  c.).  taking  1  hr.  to  the  trip  and  stopping 
Sii  Brock  Monument  (p.  226:  fare  10  c).  the  TFAtVZcoo/ fp.  240  ;  "Ki  c).  Magara 
Falls  Town  fp.  229;  25  c).  Niagara  Falls  Park  (p.  238:  30  c),  and  DviTerin 
Islands  (p.  239:  30  c).  The  Xiagaka  Goege  Eailroad  {-Great  Gorge  Route")., 
on  the  American  side,  runs  through  the  g'Tge  aud  alon?  the  brink  of  the  river 
to  (7  M.)  Letciston  (p.  226;  fare  50  c,  there  and  back  75  c),  and  thence  on  to 
Youngstown  and  (14  M.)  Fort  Niagara  (p.  223;  65  c.,  95  c.).  —  These  lines 
afl'ord  admirable  views  of  the  rapids,  gorge,  and  falls.  Visitors  who  are  not 
pressed  for  time  may  take  the  Canadian  line  to  Queenston,  cross  the  sus- 
pension-bridge to  Lewi=ton,  and  return  on  the  American  side  (or  rjcs  ?;er«d; 
round-trip  fare  $1).  This  is  known  as -The  Niagara  Belt  Line'.  Evening- 
excursions  are  sometimes  arranged,  with  search-light  effects  on  the  rapids 
and  whirlpool.  'Stopovers"  are  allowed  on  these  lines  without  extra 
charge.  —  An  electric  railway  also  runs  from  Niagara  to  .B«^a?o  (I'/i  hr.; 
tare  35  c,  return-fare  50  c). 

Fees.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  American  and  Canadian  National 
Parks  and  Reservations  (see  below)  all  the  chief  points  are  free;  and  the 
only  extra  expenses  which  the  visitor  is  advised  to  incur  are  the  trip  in 
the  '■Maid  of  the  Mis(\  including  the  visit  to  the  Canadian  side  {50c.),  the 
Cave  of  the  Winds  (SI;  or  the  similar  trip  on  the  Canadian  side^  50  c), 
and  the  view  of  the  Whirlpool  Rapids  (50  c). 

Reservations.  The  Netc  York  Slate  Reservalio-n  at  Niagara  comprises 
107  acres  and  was  opened  in  18S5.  It  includes  Prospect  Park  (p.  236)  and 
Goat  Island  (p.  237).  —  The  Queen  Victoria  Niagara  Falls  Park,  extending 
along  the  river  on  the  Canadian  side,  all  the  way  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake 
Ontario,  covers  7S7  acres ;  the  Park  Reservation  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Falls  contains  196  acres. 

Plan  and  Season  of  Visit.  The  description  in  the  text  follows  the 
best  order  in  which  to  visit  the  Falls.  The  Canadian  side  is  seen  to 
u'reatest  advantage  in  the  afternoon,  the  sun  being  then  at  our  backs  as  we 
face  the  Falls,  the  American  side  in  the  morning.  The  Whirlpool  Rapids 
are  best  seen  from  the  Canadian  side.  It  is  possible  to  see  aU  the  chief 
points  in  one  day,  but  it  is  better  to  allow  2-3  days  for  the  visit.  The  first  half 
of  June,  the  second  half  of  Sept.,  and  Oct.  are  good  seasons  to  visit  Niagara, 
which  is  hot  and  crowded  in  midsummer.  No  one  who  has  an  opportunity 
to  see  them  should  miss  the  Falls  in  the  glory  of  their  winter  dress. 

The  ** Falls  of  Niagara  ('Thunder  of  Waters'),  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  impressive  of  the  natural  wonders  of  America, 
are  situated  on  the  Xiagara  River^  as  the  St.  Lawrence  (see  p.  218) 
is  here  called,  I'l  M.  from  its  head  in  Lake  Erie  and  14  M.  above 
its  mouth  in  Lake  Ontario.  The  Niagara  River  forms  the  outlet  of 
the  four  great  Western  lakes  (Erie,  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior), 
descending  about  330  ft.  in  its  course  of  36  M.  and  affor^ling  a 
channel  to  a  large  part  of  the  fresh  water  in  the  globe.  Its  current 
is  swift  for  about  2  M.  after  leaving  Lake  Erie,  but  becomes  more 
gentle  as  the  channel  widens  and  is  di>ified^into  two'partsby  Grand 
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Island  (p.  240).  Below  the  island  the  stream  is  2^/2  M.  wide.  About 
15  M.  from  Lake  Erie  the  river  narrows  again  and  the  rapids  begin, 
flowing  with  ever-increasing  speed  nntil  in  the  last^/^M.  above  the 
Kails  they  descend  55  ft,  and  flow  with  immense  velocity.  On  the 
brink  of  the  Falls,  where  the  river  bends  at  right  angles  from  "W. 
to  N.,  the  channel  is  again  divided  by  Goat  Island  (p.  237),  which 
occupies  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  width  of  the  river  (4770  ft.). 
To  the  right  of  it  is  the  *American  Fall  (PI.  B.  4),  1000  ft.  wide  and 
167  ft.  high,  and  to  the  left  of  it  is  the  **Canadian  or  Horseshoe  Fall 
(PI.  A,  5,  6),  158ft.  high,  with  a  contour  of  2550  ft.  The  volume  of 
water  which  pours  over  the  Falls  is  12  million  cubic  ft.  per  minute 
(about  1  cubic  mile  per  week),  of  which  fully  nine-tenths  go  over  the 
Canadian  Fall"!".  The  depth  of  the  water  of  the  American  Falls  varies 
from  one  foot  or  less  to  not  more  than  three  feet,  whereas  that  of  the 
Canadian  Fall  is  supposed  to  be  20-25  ft.  The  Falls  descend  into  a 
basin  about  100  ft.  deep,  though  under  l!ie  Goatlsland  shelf  it  reaches 
a  depth  of  192  ft.  Here  the  so-called  'Ice  Bridge'  often  forms  in 
winter,  from  the  regelation  of  fioes  carried  over  the  Falls,  The  gorge 
is  here  about  1250  ft.  in  width.  Two  miles  farther  down  it  is  barely 
800  ft.  wide,  and  at  the  Whirlpool  Rapids  (p.  239).  with  a  descent 
of  50  ft.,  the  huge  volume  of  water  is  compressed  into  a  space  of  less 
than  300  ft.  Within  7M.  the  various  lower  rapids  descend  100  ft.,  but 
at  Lewiston  the  river  once  more  becomes  wider  and  smoother. 

The  gorge  througli  which  the  river  runs  has  been  formed  by  the  action 
of  the  vast  body  of  water  rushing  through  it,  and  the  Falls  themselves 
are  receding  up  the  river  at  a  rate  which  may  perhaps  be  safely  assumed 
to  average  about  4  or  5ft.  per  annum.  The  rocks  passed  through  by  the 
receding  falls  are  limestone,  ahale,  and  sandstone.  At  present  the  formation 
over  which  the  water  pours  is  limestone,  with  shale  lying  80-90  ft.  below 
it;  and  th€  frequent  fall  of  great  masses  of  limestone  rock-  is  due  to  the 
erosion  of  the  underlying  shales.  At  the  Whirlpool  the  continuity  of  the 
rock-formation  is  interrupted,  and  the  end  wall  of  the  ravine  is  formed  of 
glacial  drift  which  fills  the  gorge  of  a  pleistocene  river  flowing  towards 
St.  David.  The  time  required  for  the  recession  of  the  Falls  from  the  rim 
of  the  Niagara  Escarpment  at  Lewiston  (see  p.  226j  up  to  the  Canadian 
Fall  is  estimated  to  be  ahoat  30,000  years,  the  speed  of  recession  and  the 
width  of  the  gorge  varying  with  the  volume  of  water  of  the  river  at 
different  periods.  Corap.  'Rate  of  Recession  of  Niaga^-a  Falls',  hv  G.  K. 
Gilbert  (U.S.  Geol.  Survey,  Washington.  1907).  'The  Falls  of  Niajara',  by 
J.W.W.  Spencer  (Geol.  Survey.  Ottawa,  1907)  and  'The  Xiasara  Eiver\  by 
A.  B.  Enlbert  (Xew  York,  19C8). 

Niagara  Falls  appear  under  the  name  of  Ongiara  in  Sanson's  Map  of 
Canada  (Paris,  1657),  but  the  first  white  man  known  to  have  seen  Niagara 
Falls  was  Father  Hennepin,  a  member  of  La  Salle's  party  in  1678  (see 
])p.  217.230).  He  described  them  as 'a  vast  and  prodigious  Cadence  of  Water, 
which  falls  down  after  a  surprizing  and  astonishing  manner,  insomuch  that 
the  Universe  does  not  afford  its  Parallel  .  .  .  The  Waters  which  fall  from 
this  horrible  Precipice  do  foam  and  boyl  r.fter  the  most  hideous  manner 
imaginable,  making  an  outrageous  Noise,  more  terrible  than  that  of  Thun- 
der; for  when  the  Wind  blows  out  of  the  South,  their  dismal  roaring  may 
be  heard  more  than  15  leagues  off'.  The  sketch  he  made  of  the  Falls 
shows  several  points  of  difference  from  their  present  state. 


+  The  International  boundary  (comp.  Plan)  passes  near  Terrapin  Rock 
'n  237),  thus  leaving  a  small  part  of  the  Horseshoe  Fall  in  American  territory. 
Rapdickk^'s  Canada.    4th  Edit.  15 
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The  Indians  have  a  tradition  that  the  Falls  demand  two  human  victims 
every  year;  and  the  number  of  accidents  and  suicides  is  more  than' largf' 
enough  to  maintain  this  AxerDge. 

The  American  city  of  Niagara  Falls  (hotels,  see  p.  233)  closely 
adjoins  the  river  and  in  1920  contained  50,760  inhab.  (as  compared 
with  5502  in  1890).  The  chief  source  of  its  prosperity  has  long  beeii 
the  influx  of  sightseers  (ca.  700,000  per  annum)  :  but  it  is  now,  thanks 
to  the  tapping  of  the  Falls  by  tunnels  and  power-canals,  rapid  J  y 
becoming  an  industrial  centre  of  great  importance.  It  is  also  the  seat 
of  a  university  (see  p.  240). 

"Within  the  past  few  years,  with  due  regard  both  to  the  demands  of  IL' 
industrialists  atd  those  of  the  lovers  cf  natural  leauty,  the  a'Jthorities  of 
Canada  and  the  Tnited  States  have  authorized  the  subtraction  of  water  from 
>"iagara  River  above  the  Falls  for  industrial  purposes  to  the  extent  of  c6.0C»-i 
cubic  ft.  per  second  rn  the  Canadian  side,  yieldiui  from  450,000  t^i  480,C0C) 
horse-power,  and  of  20,(00  cubic  ft.  on  the  American  side.  The  power  derived 
is  used  not  only  in  mannfacturing  bnt  also  for  hundreds  of  miles  of  electric 
railwi^ys  &nd  for  the  lighting  of  several  towns.  The  general  appearance  uf 
the  Falls  has  been  little  marred  by  these  operations. 

The  traveller  should  undoubte'ly  visit  One  of  the  Power  Houses,  where  he 
will  receive  an  impre=sioD  of  weird  force  hardly  unworthy  of  mention  be- 
side that  produced  by  the  Falls  themselves.  The  intate-canals.  the  wheel- 
pit?,  the  huge  '•penstocks'  or  vertical  inlet-pipes,  the  turbines,  the  generators, 
etc.  are  all  full  of  interest  even  for  the  non-professional  visitor.  The  power- 
house of  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Co.  (beyond  PI.  D,  4-,  adm.  25  c;  guide), 
on  the  American  side,  is  easily  reached  by  the  Buffalo  trolley  (p.  234)  or  any 
of  the  cars  marked  -Power  House'.  A  shoit  canal,  about  IV4M.  above  the 
Falls,  diverts  here  a  portioa  of  the  river  to  steel  penstocks  and  water- 
wheels  working  under  a  head  of  1S6  ft.  where  a  maximum  of  120,000  horse- 
power is  attained.  From  the  wheelpit  the  discharge  water  is  carried  off  by 
a  tunnel  (PI.  B-D.  4).  nearly  IV2  M.  long,  29  ft.  high,  and  18  ft.  wide,  which 
has  been  excavated  through  the  solid  rock  to  a  point  just  below  the  Fpper 
Steel  Arch  Bridge  (comp.  p.  23S)  and  passes  about  200  ft.  below  the  city. 
The  following  three  power-houses,  all  situated  on  the  Canadian  side,  also 
admit  visitors.  The  Ontario  Power  Co.  (PI.  A,  5;  adm.  c.0  c. ;  see  p.  233) 
conducts  the  water  from  a  forebay  (comp.  PL  B,  6)  near  Dufferin  Islands 
by  means  cf  a  huge  steel  flume  18  It.  in  diameter  and  running  below  Queen 
"Victoria  Xiagara  Falls  Park,  to  the  power-Louse  situated  at  the  base  cf 
the  Canadian  Fall.  The  plants  of  the  Canadion  Niagara  Falls  Pouer  Go. 
(PI.  A,  6;  25  c.;  100.000  h^rse-power)  and  of  the  Electrical  Development  Co. 
of  Ontario  (PI.  B,  6 ;  125.000  horse-power)  are  arranged  on  plans  similar  to 
those  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Co.  (see  above),  the  discharge  water 
being  l-:d  from  the  tnrbines  to  points  below  the  Canadian  Fall  by  means 
of  large  tunnels,  each  about  1/2^^-  long.  For  the  description  of  the 
Queemton-Chippcnca  Development.,  now  under  construction,  see  p.  226. 

With  the  Niagara  Falls  Co.  Power  House  may  be  combined  a  visit  to  the 
h\i%e  Natural  Food  Conseriatory  {"PI.  C  i.,  5;  guide,  no  charge),  in  Buffalo  Ave., 
where  the  well-known  shredded-wheat  biscuits  are  made.  Besides  the  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture,  the  visitor  will  le  interested  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  factory,  including  the  emp'oyees'  dining-room,  the  marble  bathroom,  and 
the  auditorium.     Splendid  view  from  roof-observatory. 

From  the  W.  end  of  Falls  St.,  near  the  Soldiers  Monument,  "we 
may  enter  Prospect  Park  (PI.  B,  4;  see  p.  234),  12  acres  in  extent, 
which  adjoins  the  gorge  close  to  the  American  Fall,  By  keeping  to 
the  right  within  the  park  we  reach  (3  min.)  ^Prospect  Foint,  protected 
by  an  iron  parapet,  where  "we  stand  on  the  very  brink  of  the  Fall  and 
see  it  dash  on  the  rocks  below,    "^'ffennrpms  View,  a  little  to  the  right 
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(H.),  supposed  to  be  the  spot  from  where  Father  Hennepin  (comp. 
p.  235)  viewed  the  Falls,  commands  a  better  general  view.  Between 
Prospect  Point  and  Hennepin's  View  an  Elevator  (5  c")  and  a  Flighl 
of  Steps  (266  steps)  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  gorge  and  the  dock 
ofthe  'Maid  of  the  Mist'  (p.  239). 

Following  the  parkway  to  the  left  (E.)  from  Prospect  Point,  we 
reach  (3  min.)  the  Goat  Island  Bridge  (360  ft.  long),  a  stone  arch- 
bridge,  crossing  the  right  arm  of  the  river,  a  little  above  the  American 
Fall.  It  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  American  Rapids  (PI.  B,  C,  6) 
dashing  between  several  little  rocky  islets.  The  bridge  ends  at  Green 
Island,  whence  another  short  bridge  crosses  to  Goat  Island  (PI.  B,  5; 
see  p.  235),  a  beautifully  wooded  tract  of  80  acres  which  affords  at- 
tractive walks.  Here  we  follow  the  path  descending  to  the  right  to 
(7  min.)  *Luna  Island,  a  verdant  rocky  islet  between  the  main  Ameri- 
can Fall  and  the  *Luna  Fall,  named  from  the  Innar  rainbows  seen 
here  at  full  moon.  The  continuation  of  the  path  along  the  W.  side 
of  Goat  Island  leads  in  2  min.  more  to  the  *Biddle  Stairs.  Near-by 
stands  a  pavilion,  with  a  large  veranda,  where  a  guide  and  complete 
change  of  dress  are  obtained  for  a  descent  to  the  *Cave  of  the  "Winds 
(PI.  'C.  of  W.',  B  5;  fee  $  1:  small  gratuities  expected).  Yisitors 
are  recommended  to  provide  themselves  with  a  towel  and  a  change 
of  underclothes  and  stockings. 

Everyone  should  descend  the  stairs  opposite  the  above -mentioneii 
pavilion  and  follow  the  path  alon?  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  towards  the  base 
of  the  Luna  Fall ;  but  only  those  of  strong  nerves  should  attempt  the  trip 
through  the  Cave  of  the  Winds,  which,  however,  i-  said  to  be  sate  and 
i>*  often  made  by  ladies.  For  those  who  can  stand  it  the  experience  is  of  the 
most  exciting  and  pleasurable  description.  After  passing  over  the  gangways 
and  bridges  amid  the  rocks  and  spray  in  front  of  the  Luna  Fall,  we  are  con- 
ducted through  the  'Cave  of  the  Winds'  behind  it.  where  the  choking,  blind- 
ing, and  deafening  tumult  of  wind  and  water  defies  description.  The  visitors 
grasp  each  other  by  the  hand  and  sidle  through  on  a  narrow  ledge,  with 
a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  within  an  inch  of  their  noses  and  the  mighty 
volume  of  the  fall  at  their  backs. 

Beyond  the  Biddle  Stairs  the  broad  walk  on  Goat  Island  leads  to 
(4  min.)  Porter's  Bluff  (PI.  A,  5),  alfording  a  partial  view  of  the 
Horseshoe  Fall.  A  path  and  bridge  descend  hence  in  about  3  min. 
to  *TerTapin  Rock  (PI.  A.  5),  on  the  edge  of  the  Horseshoe  Falls, 
affordingthe  best  view  of  these  from  this  side. 

'The  river  here  is  evidently  much  deeper  than  the  American  branch, 
and  instead  of  bursting  into  foam  where  it  quits  the  ledge,  it  bends 
solidly  over  and  falls  in  a  continuous  layer  of  the  most  vivid  green.  The 
tint  is  not  uniform,  long  strips  of  deeper  hue  alternating  with  hands  ot 
brighter  colour  .  .  .  From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  beauty  is  not  absent 
from  the  Horseshoe  Fall,  but  majesty  is  its  chief  attribute.  'The  plunge  of 
the  water  13  not  wild,  but  deliberate,  vast,  and  fascinating'  (Tyndall). 

From  Terrapin  Rock  we  retrace  our  steps  to  Porter's  Bluff  whence 
a  broad  path  leads  along  the  bank  of  the  river  to  (9  min.)  the  series 
of  bridges  leading  in  3  min.  to  the  Three  Sisters  Islands  (PI.  B,  5), 
which  afford  the  bast  view  of  the  broad  *Canadian  Rapids  (PI.  A, 
B.  5,  6),   resembling  the   vyater?  of  a  rough  5:ea.    A  smaller  rock, 
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known  as  the  Little  Brother,  is  separated  from  the  'Third  Sister'  by 
a  very  narrow  arm  of  the  river. 

"VS'e  may  now  return  through  the  centre  of  Goat  Island  by  follow- 
ing straight  on  the  broad  path  beginning  at  the  N.  end  of  the  series 
of  bridges  mentioned  at  p.  '237  and  after  4  min.  turning  to  the  left 
by  the  road  whi -h  brings  us  in  2  min,  more  to  the  S.  end  of  tho 
(ioat  Island  Brldue  fp.  237)  leading  to  the  mainland.  But  those  wh  ■ 
have  time  should  take  the  path  diverging  to  the  right  at  the  N.  end 
of  the  series  of  bridges  to  (4  min.)  the  'Parting  of  the  Waters'  at  the 
head  of  Goat  Island  (PI.  C,  5),  where  we  obtain  a  view  of  the  broad 
and  quiet  river  above  the  cascades,  with  Grand  Island  (p.  240)  in 
the  background.  Thence  the  broad  walk  leads  back  along  the  N.  side 
of  Goat  Island,  affording  a  view  of  the  American  Rapids  (p.  237),  to 
(7  min.)  the  bridge. 

TVe  may  now  cross  to  the  Canadian  Side  of  the  river  by  the  Upper 
Steel  Arch  Bridge  (P].  B  ,  4:  bridge-toll  there  and  back  10  c,  incl. 
tramway-fare),  also  known  as  Park  or  International  Bridge,  about 
250  yds.  below  the  American  Fall,  erected  in  1897-8  to  replace  th' 
old  suspension-bridge.  It  is  1240 ft.  long,  including  a  main  span  of 
840  ft..  46  ft.  wide,  and  192  ft.  above  water.  From  the  bridge  we 
obtain  fine  views  of  the  upper  Niagara  gorge.  —  Just  below  the 
bridge,  on  the  American  shore,  is  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  described 
at  p.  236.  On  the  bank  above  is  a  group  of  mills  and  manufactories, 
run  by  the  power  of  a  surface-canal,  the  so-called  Hydraulic  Canal 
(PI.  B-D,  3.  4).  which,  beginning  about  7-2  M.  above  the  Falls,  is 
about  3  4  M.  long  and  14  ft.  deep.  Part  of  its  waters  is  delivered 
through  huge  steel  penstocks  to  the  turbines  of  power-houses  situated 
about'210  ft.  below. 

On  reaching  the  Canadian  end  of  the  bridge .  w^^-  turn  to  the 
left  and  reach  (3  min.)  Queen  Victoria  Niagara  Falls  Park  (PI.  A, 
4-6:  seep.  234),  which  extends  along  the  river  (electric tramway,  see 
p.  234).  Tlie  park  contains  a  bronze  statue  (by  Dunbar)  of  Colonel 
Gzowski  (1813-99),  its  chief  promoter.  On  entering  the  park  there 
is  to  the  left  a  long  view-terrace  commanding  a  magnificent  *View 
of  the  Falls.  As  we  proceed  similar  views  are  obtained  of  the  Falls 
and  the  gorge,  especially  from  the  Ramblers  Rest  (PI.  A,  4)  and  In- 
spiration Point  (PI.  A.  4).  To  the  right  is  a  Restaurant;  farther  on  we 
reach  the  power-house  of  the  Ontario  Poiver  Co.  (PL  A,  5;  p.  236). 
Just  beyond,  about  20  min,  from  the  W.  end  of  the  Upper  Steel  Arch 
Bridge,  are  the  Table  Rock  House  and  **Table  Eock  I  PL  A.  5),  which, 
though  enshrouded  in  spray,  affords  an  indescribably  grand  and 
nearer  view  of  part  of  the  Horseshoe  Falls  (p.  235),  Beautiful  rain- 
bows are  seen  on  the  spray  in  the  afternoon. 

The  name  of  Table  Eock  still  adheres  to  this  point,  though  the  last  portion 
of  the  overhanging  ledge  that  gave  rise  to  it  fell  into  the  abyss  in  1850.  —  An 
elevator  here  affords  an  opportunity  to  tho-^e  who  wish  to  go  under  the  Falls 
(Qhc,  with  waterproof  suit,  almost  indi^pensalile,  50c.\  where  from  a  tunnel 
fJOO  ft.  long)  the  falling  water  may  be  perceived  amidst  a  deafenin-'  roar. 
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A  road  diverging  near  Table  Rock  leads  to  Luiidy''s  Lane^  where  a 
bloody  but  somewhat  indecisive  struggle  took  place  on  July  '<f5tb,  1814,  be- 
tween the  Americans  and  the  Anglo-Canadians.  The  latter,  however,  were 
left  in  possession  of  the  field,  the  Americans  retiring  on  Fort  Erie.  A  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  to  the  Canadians  who  fell  in  the  battle. 

From  Table  Bock  visitors  may  proceed  to  *  Falls  View,  a  view- 
point near  the  station  of  that  name  (^see  p.  231),  with  a  magniflcent 
general  view  of  the  Falls  and  the  river. 

The  walk  through  the  Park  above  Falls  View  to  (i  M.)  Dufevin  Islands 
(PI.  B,  6)  has  now  lost  much  of  its  attraction  owing  to  the  transformation 
wrought  by  the  Power  Companies.  Xo  time  need  be  wasted  on  the  so- 
called  Burning  Spring  (adm.  50  c). 

No  one  shonld  omit  to  take  the  **Trip  in  the  little  steamer,  the 
Maid  of  the  Mist,  whi-h  starts  near  the  foot  of  the  Elevator  descend- 
ing from  the  end  of  Prospect  Park  (see  p.  236),  steams  up  the  river 
nearly  to  the  foot  of  the  Horseshoe  Fall,  and  touches  at  a  wharf  on 
the  Canadian  side  (fee  50  c,  incl.  water-proof  dress).  The  view  it 
afi'ords  of  the  Falls  is  one  of  the  best  to  be  had;  and  the  trip  is  per- 
fectly safe.  Passengers  may  disembark  on  the  Canadian  side  (where 
an  incline  ascends  to  the  Queen  Victoria  Park)  and  return  by  any 
later  trip  of  the  steamer  the  same  day. 

The  river  and  its  banks  below  the  Upper  Steel  Arch  Bridge  offer 
many  points  of  great  interest.  The  Whirlpool  Rapids  and  the  Whirl- 
pool (see  below  and  p.  240)  are  both  seen  to  greatest  advantage  from 
the  Canadian  side. 

From  the  N.  end  of  the  bridge  we  follow  the  road  (electric  railway, 
see  p.  234)  descending  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff  to  (2  M.)  the 
Cantilever  Bridge  (PI.  C  C,  1)  of  the  Michigan  Central  liailroad, 
completed  in  1883.  It  is  entirely  of  steel  and  has  a  total  length  of 
900  ft.  The  two  cantilever  arms,  395  ft.  and  375  ft.  long,  are  con- 
nected in  the  centre  by  a  fixed  span  of  125  ft.  It  is  245  ft.  above  the 
water.  About  100  yds.  below  this  bridge  is  the  Lower  Steel  Arch 
Bridge  (PI.  B,  1)  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  erected  in  1897  on 
the  site  of  the  former  Railway  Suspension  Bridge  (comp.  p.  229),  with 
a  roadway  below  the  railroad  track  (toll  10  c,  incL  return)".  The 
length  of  this  bridge,  including  approaches,  is  1100  ft.,  half  of  which 
i3  absorbed  by  the  arch  itself.  The  highest  point  is  226  ft.  above  the 
water.  It  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Whirlpool  Rapids  (see  below), 
but  the  Falls  are  partly  hidden  by  the  Cantilever  Bridge. 

A  little  below  the  Lower  Steel  Arch  Bridge  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Rapids  Park,  where  v^e  descend  by  au  Elevator  (50  c.)  to  view  the 
*Wliirlpool  Rapids,  which  in  their  own  way  are  as  wonderful  as  the 
Falls.  The  immense  volume  of  water  is  here  forced  to  flow  through 
a  channel  (300  ft.)  so  narrow  and  so  impeded  with  rocks  that  it 
actually  assumes  a  con^ex  form,  the  centre  of  the  river  being  much 
higher  than  the  edges.  The  Rapids  are  about  3/4  ^1-  ^n  length.  Three 
elevators  (each  50  c.)  descend  to  the  Rapids  on  the  American  side. 

It  was  in  an  effort  to  swim  down  these  Rapids  that  Capt.  Webb  lost 
hi-  life  in  1883,  but  since  then  several  persons  have  passed  through  them 
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safely  in  barrels.  The  old  'Maid  of  the  Mist'  waa  auccesafully  piloted 
through  the  Eapids  to  Levriston  in  1861.  Blondin  and  others  have  crossed 
the  gorge  above  the  Eapids  on  ropes  of  hemp  or  Tvire.  Sonae  idea  of  their 
sensations  may  be  gleaned  by  riding  over  the  whirlpool  by  way  of  the 
recently  constructed  Aerial  Railway  (length  of  cable  1708  ft.). 

We  may  now  cross  the  railway-'bridge  and  return  along  the  American 
side  (tramway,  see  p.  '234). 

About  1  M.  below  the  Railway  Bridges  is  the  ^Whirlpool  (electric 
railway,  see  p.  234),  of  which  we  get  a  good  distant  view  from  the 
top  of  the  cliflf.  The  river  here  bends  suddenly  at  right  angles  to  its 
former  course,  and  the  "Whirlpool,  1150  ft.  in  diameter,  is  occasioned 
by  the  full  force  of  the  current  impinging  against  the  cliffs  of  the  left 
bank.  On  the  opposite  i  E.)  bank  the  buildings  of  Dt  Veaux  ColUye 
are  seen. 

'Here  within  the  compass  uf  a  mile,  those  inland  seas  of  the  XonL, 
Superior,  Huron,  NicLigan,  Erie,  and  the  multitudes  of  smaller  lakes,  all 
pour  their  floods,  where  they  swirl  in  dreadful  vortices,  with  resistless 
undercurrents  boiling  beneath  the  suriace  of  that  mighty  eddy.  Abruptly 
from  this  scene  of  secret  power,  so  dilTerent  from  the  thunderous  splen- 
dours of  the  cataract  itself,  rise  lofty  clifls  on  every  side,  to  a  height  of 
two  hundred  feet,  clothed  from  the  water's  edge  almost  to  their  crest> 
with  dark  cedars,  ^"iselessly.  ?.j  far  as  your  senses  perceive,  the  lakes 
steal  out  of  the  whirlpool,  then,  druuk  and  wild,  with  brawling  rapids, 
roar  away  to  Ontario  through  the  narrow  channel  of  the  river.  Awful  ?s 
the  scene"  is,  you  stand  so  far  above  it  that  you  do  not  know  the  half  of 
its  terribleness  •,  for  those  waters  that  look  so  smooth  are  great  ridges  and 
rings,  forced,  by  the  impulse  of  the  currents,  twelve  feet  higher  in  the 
centre  than  at  the  margin,  ^"■othing  can  live  there,  and  with  what  is 
caught  in  its  hold,  the  maelstrom  plays  for  days,  and  whirls  and  tosses 
round  and  round  in  its  toils,  with  a  sad  maniacal  patience'  (Hovells). 

Farther  down  the  river,  on  the  American  side  ('Gorge  Route'  cars, 
see  p.  234),  is  the  Devil  s  Hole.,  the  scene  of  a  massacre  of  the  Eriiish  hy 
the  Seneca  Indiaos  in  1762  (memorial  tablet). 

The  Riv£fiWAT  (PI.  B-D,4,  5j  ascends  along  the  American  side  of  the  river 
Jrom  Goat  Island  Bridge  to  {i  M.)  the  Old  French  Landing.,  where  La  Salle 
and  Father  Hennepin  are  said  to  have  embarked  in  1678  after  their  portage 
from  Lewiston.  Xearly  opposite,  on  the  Canadian  shore,  is  tbe  village  of 
Chippawa^  where  the  Americans  defeated  the  English  in  1814.  This  is  the 
terminus  uf  the  laterniition;'.!  Eailway  (p.  234).  About  1  M.  farther  up  is 
the  Schlossa-  Landing,  fortihed  by  the' French  in  1750  and  by  the  English  in 
1761.  Xavy  Island^  near  the  Cana'lian  shore,  gave  shelter  to  the  insurgents 
of  the  -Mackenzie  War'  (1837-8:  comp.  p.  2uyj.  Just  above  is  Grand  Is- 
land (26  sq.  M.  in  area;  conip.  p.  234;  Bedell  Ho.,  a  popular  summer-hotel. 
Irom  §  21/2),  which  obtained  some  notoriety  in  iS20.,  when  Major  Xoah  pro- 
posed to  found  here  the  city  of  Ararat,  as  a  universal  refuge  for  the  Jews. 
Opposite  Grand  Island,  on  the  American  shore,  5  M.  above  the  Falls,  is 
the  village  of  Lasalk,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cayuga,  where  La  Salle  launched 
the  'Grilion',  the  first  vessel  to  navigate  the  upper  Great  Lakes  (1679); 
comp.  p.  230j.  —  About  8  M.  to  the  K.E.  of  >>iagara  Falls  is  the  Eeservation 
of  Un  Tuicurora  Indians  (baskets,  etc.,  for  »ale). 

The  Observatiok  Tkaiks  of  the  >'.Y.C.  A  H.E.K.K.  between  >'ia^a;a 
Falls  and  (7  M.)  Levn.<ton  (return-fare  25  c.)  afford  admirable  ^iew6  (to  the 
left)  of  the  gorge  of  the  ^■iagara,  along  which  they  run  about  150ft.  above 
the  river.  The  Wuk  \iA£,bti  Niagara  University^  a  Eoman  Catholic  institution, 
founded  in  18b3  and  attended  by  about  200  tiudents.  Beyond  a  short  tunnel 
it  finally  descends  by  means  of  a  loop  into  Lewition  (see  p.  226). 

From  Xiagara  to  Buffalo,  see  p.  SS6 1  to  LeuHtton,  Niagara-on'tlit-Lake, 
and  Toronttj,  see  R.  4^ a;  to  Baviiltou.  see  ii.  48b:  to  Queetuton,  see  p.  226;  to 
Detroit,  see  R.  49. 
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Muskoka  District.    Timagami  Region. 

481  M.  Through-connection  (Q.T.E.)  in2lV4hr3.  (fare  $16.52;  sleeper 
$  5.60,  parlor-car  $  3.50).  —  From  Montreal  to  Cochrane  vii  North  Bay 
(comp.  R.  55),  613  M.,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  W6  hra.  (fare  $  20.40, 
through-sleeper  $  6.20). 

I.  From  Toronto  to  North  Bay. 

Comp.  Map  at  p.  1S7. 
227  31.  Grand  Teusk  Railway  in  9V2-IOV2  hrs.  (fare  $  7.82;  sleeper  $  3, 
parlor-car  $  H/2).  —  This  line  affords  access  to  the  beautiful  AJuskoka  L^ke 
/)ittrici(R.  53).  Ihrough-carriages  run  to  Muskoka  Wharf  (p.  243;  fare  $  3.91, 
.sleeper  $3,  parlor -car  75  c);  and  return -tickets  are  issued  at  reduced 
rates  to  all  the  principal  points  on  the  lakes  {to  Beaumaris  and  back  $7.10). 
Similar  tickets  are  issued  at  Hamilton,  London,  Niagara,  Port  Huron,  and 
Detroit. 

Toronto,  see  R.  45.  The  line  runs  towards  fhe  W.  (view  of  the  old 
Lunatic  Asylum  to  the  right  and  the  Home  for  Incurables  to  the  left), 
then  turns  to  the  N.  and  quits  the  city  precincts  at  (5  M.)  Daven- 
port. To  the  left  is  the  valley  of  the  Humher  (p.  209).  —  About  3  M. 
beyond  (22  M.)  King  we  cross  the  watershed  between  Lakes  Ontario 
and  Huron  (1000  ft.  above  sea-level).  The  Vale  of  Aurora.,  through 
which  we  now  pass,  recalls  an  English  landscape.  30  M.  Aurora 
(886  ft.  5  2500  inhab!)  ;  34  M.  Neicmarket  (King  George,  $  8),  with 
about  4000  inhab.  and  some  manufactories.  To  the  right,  a  little 
farther  on.  are  the  headwaters  of  the  Holland  River ^  part  of  the  old 
canoe  and  portage  route  from  Toronto  to  Lake  Simcoe  (comp. 
p.  209).  —  38  M.  Holland  Landing.,  a  place  of  some  importance  in 
the  pre-rallway  days.  On  the  village-green  (not  visible  from  the 
train)  is  a  large  anchor,  brought  from  England  and  destined  for 
service  on  the  Great  Lakes,  hut  stranded  here  owing  to  the  declara- 
tion of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  (1814).  — 
We  cross  the  Holland  River  at  (41  M.)  Bradford  (Queen's,  $  21/2), 
frequented  hy  sportsmen  and  anglers  (maskinonge,  etc.).  —  At 
(52  M.)  Lefroy  we  have  our  first  view  (right)  of  LaTce  Simcoe  (see 
p.  242).  Roaches  Point,  seen  across  the  narrow  S.  arm  of  the  lake 
(ferry),  is  a  favourite  summer  and  fishing  resort. 

63  M.  Allandale  (734  ft.;  Rail.  Restaurant),  situated  at  the  end 
of  Kempenfeldt  Bay,  the  narrow  W.  arm  of  Lake  Simcoe,  is  a  di- 
visional point,  the  junction  of  lines  to  (91  M.)  Hamilton  (see  p.  '228), 
to  (39  M.)  Penetavg  (see  p.  242),  and  to  (53  M.)  Meaford  (see  below). 
The  monument  in  the  station -garden  commemorates  Col.  Cumberland, 
for  many  years  General  Manager  of  the  N.  &  N.W.  Railway. 

The  line  to  (53  M.)  Meaford  (Paul?,  S  3:  Queen's,  $272),  a  portjand 
industrial  town  (:jSC0  inhab.'),  on  Nottaicataga  hay,  the  S.  compartment  ol 
Georgian  Bay  (p.  S63),  passes  (23  M.)  Stayner  (Capstan  Inn,  $  31/2;  Central 
$  2Vs),  a  summer-resort  on  the  same  bay,  and  (31 M.)  Collingwood  {Globe,  $  3 : 
Dominion^  Arlington,  $  21/2;  see  p.  228)." another  flourishing  lake-port  (about 
8000  inhab.),  with  important  steel  shipbuilding  plait? ,  large  dry-docks, 
foundries  and  machine  shops,  and  a  Government  fish  hatchery.  Steamers  j)ly 
from  Collingwood  to  points  on  Georgian  Bay  (see  p.  261)  and  Lake  Huron  iHoQ). 
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Penetang  or  Feiitlangunhene  (iJ89  ft. ;  Canada  Ho.,  $  S'/a;  Minn ecoff ana- 
shene^  $  2),  witli  nearly  4100  inhab.,  lies  at  the  head  of  an  inlet  of  Georgian 
Bay,  21/2  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Midland  (see  below),  fcr  which  place  a  branch- 
line' diverges  at  (.27  31.)  Birch.  Penetang  wcs  fornaerly  the  Canadian  naval 
station  on  the  Great  Lakes  but  was  dismantled  on  the  convention  of  mntual 
disarmament  with  the  United  States.  It  is  now  frequented  as  a  summer- 
resort  and  by  fportsmen  (Indian  guides  $  2  per  day).  A  cross  marks  the 
spot  where  Ctiaiuplain  landed  in  1615.  The  Jesuit  establishment  here  dates 
from  lb3i,  ihe  site  being  marked  by  a  Memorial  Church.  Steamers  ply 
hence  to  Parry  ^^lound  (p.  200),  and  other  places  in  the  Farry  Archipelago 
(the  'Thirty  Thousand  Island  Route':  p.  200). 

64  M.  Barrie  (726  ft. ;  Barrie,  Simcoe,  $  3),  a  flourishing  little 
city  and  summer -resort,  with  6992  inhab..  is  prettily  situated  on 
the  N.  side  of  Kempenfeldt  Bay.  It  is  the  starting-point  of  the  Lake 
Simcoe  steamer  (see  helow). 

■Lake  Simcoe  (719  ft. ;  area  271  sq.  M.)  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
cibout  3U  M.  long  and  26  31.  wide  (if  we  measure  up  to  the  heads  of  the 
long  narrow  bays  on  the  S.  and  W.).  It  affords  good  boating  ind  fishing 
and  has  several  "pleasant  summer-resorts  and  private  residences  on  its  banks. 
The  lake  Ijelongs  to  the  Trent  Valley  Canal  System  (see  p.  205),  beinu 
connected  by  a  canal  with  Balsam  Lake  (p.  203j.  —  In  this  neighbourhood 
took  place  the  chiei  events  of  the  great  war  between  the  Hurons  and 
Iroquois,  in  which  the  former  barely  escaped  extermination.  A  few  Huron.'' 
still  inhabit /SerjJerti  Island,  near  the  S.  end  of  the  lake.  The  Mississaugas 
later  on  drove  the  Iroquois  out  of  the  district. 

The  steamer  from  Barrie  calls  at  (9  M.)  Big  Bay  Point  (Peninsular 
Park  Hotel,  a  favourite  summer-resort,  from  $  S'/z),  at  the  junction  01 
Kempenfeldt  Bay  with  the  main  body  of  the  lake,  and  then  proceeds  to 
the  X.,  passing  through  the  Narrovcs,  to  Orillia  (see  below).  —  Among  the 
chief  resorts  on  the  lake  are  Suiion  West  (Mansion  Ho.,  S  27-2;  comp. 
p.  206)  and  Jackson's  Point  (Lake  View  Ho.,  Pine  Plaza  Hotel,  from  $  3'/-.>),  on 
the  S.  shore,  reached  by  the  Toronto  &  York  Radial  Railway  (electric) 
from  Toronto  (00  M.),  d^xA  Bearerton  (p-  2a0),  on  the  E.  fhore.  —  Another  is 
Morton  Park,  reached  by  ferry  from  Lefroy  (p.  241).  —  Strawberry  Island  is 
reached  by  steamer  from  (7  M.)  Orillia  (see  below). 

Beyond  Barrie  the  railway  skirts  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Simcoe 
(views  to  the  right)  and  reaches  (86  M.)  Orillia  (724  ft.;  Orillia  Ho.. 
Royal,  from  $31/4;  Gladstone  Ho.,  SS'/o;  Palmer  Ho.,  from  $  3 ; 
numerous  hoarding-houses),  also  a  station  on  the  C.P.R.  (see  p.  203) 
and  the  C.N. R..  a  pleasant  little  town  and  summer-resort,  with 
13,334  inhab.,  situated  at  the  head  of  Lake  Couchichiny  (see  below). 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  large  Provincial  Lun'itic  Asylum.  (Jlose  to  the 
main  street,  on  a  point  stretcliing  out  into  the  lake,  is  the  attractive 
Couchiching  Beach  Park.  There  is  a  fair  golf-course,  and  lacrosj-e 
matches  are  frequent  in  summer.  The  lake  affords  excellent  boating. 

*Lake  Couchiching  C^Luke  of  Many  Winds';  area  19  sq.  M.) ,  about 
12  M.  lung  and  4-5  M.  wide,  is  connected  with  Lake  Simcoe  by  a  narrow 
^irait,  crossed  by  the  railway  (aee  below).  Steamers  ply  regularly  from 
Orillia  to  Washago  (p.  24^3).  The  lake  affords  good  fishing  for  bass,  salmon- 
trout,  maskinonge,  ;.nd  pickerel.  Chi^/'t  Island,  the  largest  in  the  lake, 
contains  an  Indian  burying-ground. 

From  Orillia  a  branch-line  runs  to  the  'S.W.  to  (33  M.)  Midland  (593ft. ; 
Queen's,  §  31/2;  American,  Gladstone  Ho.,  $  3),  a  good  fishing-resort  on  Georgian 
Bay  (boat  5U  c.  per  day,  guide  S  2),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Trent  Valley  Canal 
(see  p.  205),  with  6984  inhabitants.  It  has  a  good  h&rbour,  dominated  by 
huge  elevators,  and  a  Governmeiit  wireless  station.  Steamers  run  from  Mid- 
land to  (15  M.)  Honey  Harbour  (Royal,  $  4:  Victoria.  $  o)  and  to  Penetang 
(see  above).  —  In  the  other  direction  this  line  runs  to  (146  31.  i  Belleville  (p.  205). 
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Ou  leaving  Oriilia  the  train  crosses  the  "Narrows"  connecting 
Lakes  Simcoe  and  Couchiching.  At  (88  M.)  Atherley  Junction  we 
cross  the  line  to  Midland  (see  p.  242)  and  follow  the  E.  side  of  Lake 
Couchiching.  Near  Atherley  are  Orchard  Point  Inn  (from  $  31/-.)), 
Fern  Cottnye  {%'i),  Lake  Vitw.Ho.  ($  3),  and  Simcoe  Lodge  ($  21/2). 
—  93  M.  Rama  is  the  reservation  of  the  last  of  the  Ojihva  Indians, 
the  remnant  (now  civilized)  of  the  tens  of  thousands  that  once  oc- 
cupied this  district.  To  the  E.  of  (94 M.)  Longford  (White  Ho.,  from 
$  3),  with  its  quarries  and  charcoal  furnaces,  lies  Lake  St.  John.  — 
d^M.Washago  (Northern Ho.,  $3;  steamer,  see  p. 242),  also  a  station 
on  the  C.N.R.  (p.  250),  lies  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Couchiching.  The 
Severn,  which  here  issues  from  the  lake  and  drains  into  Georgian  Bay, 
is  famous  for  its  fishing  and  for  the  game  on  its  banks.  From  (100  M.) 
Severn  a  steamer  plies  to  Sparrow  Lake  (Uneeda  Rest,  $  3 ;  Lake  View 
Bo.,  $  2"V4;  Wlarco,  Torpitt,  Delmoiite,  $  2^9),  passing  Hamlet 
(Idlwyld,  Peninsula  Farm,  $  2*/2),  ■'"•nd  thence  down  the  Severn  River 
to  its  moutli.  The  trip  may  he  made  also  from  Lake  Couchiching 
(canoes  and  guides  from  $2  a  day).  —  Beyond  this  point  the  lime- 
stone formations  through  which  we  have  been  passing  give  place 
to  red  granite.  Beyond  (106  M.)  Kiiivorthy  we  pass  through  the 
Granite  Notch  and  reach  the  Miiskoka  District  (R.  53). 

1 1  i  M.  Gravenlmrst  (850  ft. ;  Albion.  Gilmour  Ho.]  $3;  Camso 
Cottiiye,  $2;  RaiL  Restaurant;  Pinedale,  $  3,  on  Gull  Lake),  a  vil- 
lage with  1600  inhab.,  prettily  situated  at  the  foot  of  Muskoka  Lake, 
is  the  chief  gateway  to  the  beautiful  district  described  in  R.  53.  All 
needful  camp-supplies  can  be  obtained  here.  Gravenhurst  has  several 
Sanatoria  for  consumptive  patients  (comp.  p.  251).  A  short  branch- 
line  runs  to  the  left  to  (1  M.)  Muskoka  WAar/"  (comp.  pp.241,2:'il).  — 
Beyond  Gravenhurst  the  North  Bay  line  diverges  soiuewhat  from 
Muskoka  Lake,  of  which  the  railway  affords  no  other  view.  —  122  M. 
Bracebridge  (817ft.;  Queen's,  $  4;  Albion.  $  H;  Dominion,  $  2V2J 
pop.  2300),  where  we  cross  the  Muskoka  River,  is  another  gateway  to 
the  Muskoka  Region,  the  steamers  ascending  the  river  to  this  point 
(comp.  p.  253). 

The  fine  *South  Falls  of  the  Muskoka,  about  3  M.  from  Bracebridge, 
descend  130  ft.  in  two  leaps.  —  The  High  Falls,  4  M.  distant,  are  also 
worth  visiting. 

Farther  on,  the  river  flows  to  our  right.  A  good  road  leads  from 
(135  M.)  Utterson  (Commercial,  $  2^2)  to  (ca.  5  M.)  Skeleton  Lake 
(p.  252j  and  Three  Mile  Lake  (p.  252)."  Mary  Lake  (see  p.  244)  lies 
21/2  M.  to  the  N.E.  — Passing  the  tiny  Round  Lake  (1.),  we  reach 
(14'"6  M.)  Huntsville  (957  ft. ;  Kent,  Dominion,  $  3),  situated  between 
Lake  Vernon  (1.)  and  Fairy  Lake  (r. ;  see  below),  two  of  the  chain  of 
lakes  on  the  Miiskoka  River. 

Small  Steamebs  ply  twice  daily  in  summer  to  the  *Lake  of  Bays  and 
several  other  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Huntsville,  all  of  which  abound 
in  speckled  trout  and  are  becoming  more  and  more  frequented  by  sportsmen 
and  summer  visitors.  After  traversing  Fairy  Lake  (Fairy  Port  Inn,  S  21/21 
Ifaverland,  from  $2;  Grand  View,  $3)  the  steamer  enters  Penimvlur  Lake 
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(Deerburst.  Limbcrlosl  Lodge,  $  31/2).  From  the  s.E.  end  of  the  lake  (Le 
Portage  Ho,,  from  $  3}  a  small  railway  takes  u?  to  the  N.  end  of  the  Lake 
of  Bays,  the  starting-point  of  another  steamer  calling  among  others  at 
the  resorts  of  Britannia  (from  $  3),  Duight  (Gouldie  Ho.,  Dwight  Ho.,  from 
•S  2:  Pine  Grove  Inn,  from  S  2V2),  Point  Ideal  (5  4).  BaystiUe  (TMiite  Ho.. 
Point  Pleasant,  $21/2;  Idlwyld,  ^2),  Bigirin  Island  (Biiwin  Inn,  from  5  6), 
■tromit  Brea  (Grand View,  S  4),  the  Waira  (from  S  5j,  Port  Cunnington  (from 
$  21/2),  Fox  Point  (Island  View,  Grove  Ave.,  from  $  21/2),  Birkendale  (Ron- 
ville,  $  3),  and  Dorset  (Garryowen  Lodge,  S  4:  Bay  View,  $  8:  Monniain 
Trout  Ho.,  3  23/4;  The  >arrows,  from  $  272),  the  terminus  of  the  steamer- 
route,  18  M.  from  Huntsville.  To  the  E.  of  Dorset  (stage)  are  Hollow  Lake  and 
Kimbairs  Lake^  also  frequented  by  sportsmen.  —  From  Huntsville  another 
steamer  plies  to  the  S.  to  Mary  Lake  (^"ue  da  Lac,  $  4',  Clylie  Ho,,  from 
S  31/2 :  The  Balsams,  at  Port  Sydney).  Canoeists  can  make  pleasant  trips 
on  all'these  lakes,  the  island  scenery  of  which  vies  with  that  of  many  more 
famous  resorts. 

Before  xeacMng  (155  M.)  Novar  we  cross  the  N.  branch  of  the 
Muskoka.  At  (161  M.)  Scotia  Junction  (Rail.  Restaurant)  we  inter- 
sect the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  from  Ottawa  to  Parry  Sound  (see 
p.  200).  The  Algonquin  Park  (p.  199)  is  hest  reached  from  Toronto 
andHamilcon(via  Allandale:  seep.  228)  by  this  route. — Inapproach- 
ing  (167  M.)  Katrine,  another  pleasant  centre,  we  cross  the  .S".  Ma- 
ganetau-an  Riier.  —  171  M.  Burk's  Falls  [Camp  Chikopi,  $  4,  Cen- 
tral, $  3),  a  large  village  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Maganetauan,  a  little 
way  below  the  junction  of  its  N.  and  S.  branches,  is  the  starting- 
point  of  the  interesting  trip  down  the  Maganetawan,  which  sportsmen 
will  find  especially  remunerative. 

Steamees  descend  the  Maganetawan  daily  to  (15  M.)  Maganetaican 
(Klondyke  Ho..  §21/2),  on  Lake  Cecebe  (1050  ft.;  pron.  'Seseeb';  Eockwyn 
Resort,'  S  3).  and  to  Port  Huron  (hotel)  and  (40  M.)  Ahmie  Harlour  (Lake- 
view,  s  21/2),  fin  Lake  Ahmic  (Forest  Nook,  from  $  2;  Cedar  Croft).  The 
canoeist  may  go  on  fwith  guide :  numerous  portages)  all  the  way  to  Byng 
Inlet  (p.  250),  5-5  M.  farther  on,  on  Georgian  E;.y,  or  he  may  explore  the 
various  ramifications  of  the  river.  The  scenery  is  picturesque,  and  the 
opportunities  for  fishing  and  shooting  (deer,  etc.)  are  excellent.  The 
canoeist  should,  of  course^  be  prepared  to  camp  out  at  night,  though  he 
may  occasionallv  find  quarters  in  a  farmhouse.  From  Byng  Inlet  steamers 
ply  to  Parry  Sound  (p.  200),  Penetang  (p.  242),  etc. 

Our  line  continues  to  run  towards  the  N.  183  M.  Sundridge 
(1115ft.;  Bernard,  $  3).  on  Stony  Lake  (r.).  Beyond  (188  >J.)  South 
River  (1180  ft. ;  Queens,  $  21/2),  the  highest  point  on  the  railway,  we 
cross  that  stream,  which  flows  toward  the  N,  to  Lake  Nipissing.  Near 
its  mouth  lies  Nipissing  (Hotel,  $  2),  a  hunting  and  fishing  resort. 
200  M.  Trout  Creek  (Carr.  $  21/2):  13  M.  from  the  N.W.  corner  of 
Algonquin  Park  [-p.  122)  :  2ri7M,Poira5san;219M.  CaiZander  (Champ - 
lain,  Pacific,  $  21/0 ;  see  p.  199),  on  the  S,E.  bay  of  Lake  Nipiasing 
(p.  256).  with  good  fishing  and  duck-shooting.  At  (223  M.)  I^ipissiny 
Junction  we  join  the  C.P.R. 

227  M.  North  Bay,  see  p.  256. 

II,  From  North  Bay  to  Cochrane. 

^•<'   254   31.    TlillSKAillKG    <t     NOETHERS     ONTARIO    RaILWaT     in     91/2-11^4    ItS- 

rfare  $  8.70).  —  Comp,  also  R.  5S. 

This  line  opens  up  a  district  full  of  attractions  for  the  sportsman  and 
the  lover  of  natural  beauty  and  of  great  importance  for  its  mineral  wealth. 
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TJtie  railway  belongs  to  tbe  Government  of  Ontario,  and  connects  Toronto 
and  the  Ontario  peninsula  with  the  transcontinental  route  of  the  Canadian 
>ational  Railways  (comp.  R.  38).  An  extension  of  the  line  to  James  Bay 
(p.  184 J  is  in  contemplation.  This  railway,  completed  in  1911,  was  a  new- 
experiment  in  America  and,  owing:  to  the  accidental  discovery  of  silver-ore 
on  the  right  of  way  itself  (see  p.  247j  and  the  openiiig  of  the  Porcupine  Gold 
Fields  (p.  248j,  it  has  already  proved  successful.  The  growth  of  agricultural 
settlement  in  the  district  to  the  !K.  of  North  Bay  bids  fair  to  make  if  a 
permanent  source  of  income  for  the  province. 

To  the  tourist  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  interest  in  this  district  is 
the  Timagami  Forest  ReservCj  a  great  tract  of  6000  sq.  M.,  set  aside  in 
1800  from  cultivation  and  intended  to  preserve  the  pristine  beauty  of  the 
primaeval  forest  which  surrounds  Lake  Timagami,  to  protect  the  great  game 
(moose  and  caribou),  and  to  be  a  provincial  park  for  Ontario.  —  Lake  Timis- 
kaming  (p.  247)  also  is  very  striking. 

North  Bay,  see  p.  256.  Our  train  runs  back  on  the  C.  P.  R.  track 
along  Lake  Nipissing  (see  p.  266}  to  (1  M.)  North  Bay  Junction, 
where  the  T.  &  N.O.R.  diverges  to  the  left  (N.).  The  line  ascends 
rapidly  through  a  hleak  and  rock-strewn  tract,  but  we  enjoy  many 
interesting  glimpses  of  the  hundreds  of  lakes  with  which  the  whole 
region  is  dotted.  The  stations  are  as  yet  often  names  only.  —  231  M. 
(from  Toronto)  Trout  Mills,  on  Trout  Lake  (p.  256);  241  M.  Widdi- 
field;  245  M,  Mulock.  On  the  left  is  the  colonists'  waggon-ioad 
(corduroy),  built  in  1888  from  ^'o^th  Bay  to  Lake  Timiskaming.  Be- 
tween Mulock  and  (254  M.)  Tomiko  we  pass  over  'The  Summit', 
1287  ft.  above  the  sea.  To  the  right  is  Moose  Lake.  259  M.  Jocko 
(on  a  lake  of  that  name,  to  the  right),  a  lumber  station.  Beyond 
(274  M.)  Bushnell  the  line  enters  the  Timagami  Reserve  (see  above). 
Near  (277  M.)  Kenney  we  pass  Boyce  Lake  (1.)  and  a  series  of  smaller 
lakes.    283  j\l.  Redwater,  between  two  lakes;  290  M.  Doherty. 

300  M.  Timagami  {Ronnoco  Hotel,  $  5.  well  spoken  of;  Rail. 
Restaurant)  lies  at  the  head  of  the  N.W.  arm  of  Lake  Timagami 
(•Deep  Water  5  964ft.  above  the  sea),  90  sq.  M.  in  area  and  contain- 
ing 1200  islands.  It  is  said  to  possess,  with  its  ramifying  arms,  no 
less  than  3000  M.  of  coast-line.  While  the  lake  is  exceedingly  deep 
in  places,  the  navigation  is  by  no  means  easy  for  the  steamers  which 
ply  on  it,  as  frcjuent  reefs  ('buttes")  run  out  from  the  islands  and 
there  are  many  shoals.  The  scenery  resembles  that  of  the  Muskoka 
Region  (p.  251),  but  is  on  a  bolder  and  more  striking  scale,  while 
the  cottages  with  which  the  Muskoka  Lakes  are  lined  are  almost 
wholly  larking.  The  banks  are  clad  with  thick  woods  in  which  moose 
and  caribou  abound,  while  the  lake  teems  with  fish  (bass,  trout,  etc.). 
Guides  ($  3-31/0  per  day;  canoes  50-60 c.)  and  equipment  for  fishing 
and  shooting  may  be  obtained  at  Timagami. 

From  Timagami  to  the  Timagami  Inn,  16 M.,  small  Steamers  in  ca.  2  hrs. 
(fare  §  1,  return-fare  §  1.50).  Soon  after  leaving  the  Eonnoco  wharf,  we  pass 
Mt.  Caribou  on  the  left  and  then  steer  through  a  rather  narrow  channel, 
which  presently  widens  out  into  a  lake-like  expansion,  containing  a  number 
of  islands  and  surrounded  by  well-wooded  shores.  The  contrast  between 
the  soft  poplars  and  the  white  birch  on  the  left  and  the  sombre  foliage  ol 
the  pines  on  the  right  is  striking.  A«  we  advance  the  shores  become  bolder 
and  higher.  After  rounding  Foini  Matagama  we  pass  between  Bear  Island 
(r, ;  gee  below)  and  Timagami  Itland  (1).   where   we   reach   the   dock  after 
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another  quick  turn  to  the  left.  The  Timagami  Inn  (fiom  $4),  picturesquely 
situated,  is  built  of  pine-logs  in  a  very  attractive  style.  A  steam-launch 
may  be  hired  here  for  fishing.  Wabi- Eon' Camp  (.3  3j  is  another  pretty 
summer-resort  on  the  island. 

From  Timagami  Inn  other  steamers  ply  on  the  X.  part  of  the  lake  calling 
first  at  Bear  Island  (Boardiig- house.  $  31,2),  with  the  Rangers'  Station,  a 
Uudson  s  Bay  Co.  store,  and  a  ha^f-breed  village,  under  the  protection  of 
a  quaint  Eoman  Catholic  church,  with  a  curious  belfry.  Garden  Island, 
the  Universitii  Bchool  Camp  (of  St.  Louis,  Mo.),  is  soon  passed  on  the  lefi. 
As  we  advance  the  E.  shore  (r.)  rises  into  high  rocky  clifls.  After  passing 
through  the  nano.ss  and  leaving  Grannie's  Bay  on  the  left,  we  approach 
lievWs  Mi.  (1680  ft.  5  r.i.  the  highest  point  on  the  lake.  The  boat  stops  at 
the  Keeicaydin  Camps  on  DetiVs  Island,  and  then  passes  the  mouth  of  Sandy 
Inlet  (r. ;  6  M.),  whence  a  short  portage  lead?  to  the  E.  to  Ko-Ko-Ko  Lake. 
A  little  farther  on  we  reach  the  site  of  the  Lad'j  Evelyn  Hotel,  on  iJeer  Island., 
which  was  burned  dovfn  in  1912.  [The  hotel  took  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  it  lay  near  the  beginning  of  the  canoe  and  portage  route,  via  Diamond 
Lake  and  the  Lady  Evelyn  Falls,  to  Lady  Eieli-n  Lake,  another  beautiful 
sheet  of  wiiter,  with  excellent  scenery,  named  after  a  daughter  of  the 
Zdarquis  of  Lausdowne.  formerly  bovernor- General  of  Canada.]  —  Good 
deer-shooting  and  IJshing  (small-mouthed  black  bass,  speckled  trout,  lake- 
trout,  pike,  and  dore)  are  obtained  near  this  spot,  and  the  canoeist  may 
make  it  the  camping-ground  for  many  interesting  expeditions  in  all  directions. 

In  the  S.  arm  of  the  lake  is  Cai/)p  Timagami,  a  summer-camp  for  boys. 

Beyoud  Timagami  the  train  passes  through  a  clearing  400  ft. 
wide,  which  is  intended  to  lessen  the  danger  01'  forest-fires  and  ex- 
tends along  the  line  for  many  miles.  We  pass  several  small  lakes 
and  skirt  the  shores  of  Rib  Lake  {j.;  1U17  ft.)  for  about  6  M.,  enjoy- 
ing another  succession  of  picturesque  scenes.  310  M.  Rib  Lake  Sta- 
tion; 316  M.  Johnson.  We  now  leave  the  Forest  Reserve  and  ap- 
proach the  mining-district  {se&  below).  321  M.  Latch  ford,  on  the 
Montreal  River.  The  railway  here  traverses  the  so-called  'Gillies 
Limit',  a  wooded  tract,  the  mineral  deposits  on  which  are  to  b.- 
developed  by  the  Government  of  Ontario.  Beyond  Latchford  the 
railway  skirts  the  Montreal  River  (views  to  the  right). 

331  M.  Cobalt  (973  ft. :  North  Bay,  R.  from  $  1),  the  centre  of  the 
mining  distriit.  with  oOOO  iuhah.,  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  steep 
rocky  hill,  rising  from  a  small  hke  of  the  same  name  (r.).  It  is 
most  interesting  as  a  specimen  of  a  modern  mining-camp,  reproduc- 
ing some  of  the  conditioii'S  described  by  Bret  flarte  and  Axtemus 
W^ard,  but  without  the  lawless  element.  There  is  -a  large  and  pic- 
turesque floating  population  drawn  from  all  parts  of  America  and 
from  every  class  in  the  community,  with  a  considerable  admixture 
of  Italians  and  other  European  nationalities.  Many  of  the  citizens 
live  at  Haileybury  (electric  tramway;  see  p.  247). 

Cobalt  was  named  by  Professor  Miller  from  the  plentiful  deposit  of 
cobalt  contained  in  the  ores  of  this  district  (ca.  3  per  cent).  This  ore  is 
a.ssociated  with  silver  and  with  the  so-called  'kupfernicker  ore.  The  silver 
is  also  associated  with  smaltite.  and  arsenic  is  so  abundant  in  the  ore  (ca. 
14  per  cent)  that  the  water  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  poisonous.  As  a 
rule  the  finds  occur  in  fissures  of  the  rock,  which  in  some  cases  have  been 
followed  several  bundred  feet  below  the  surface.  Since  I&IO  h}  dro-electric 
power  has  been  >  xtensively  employed.  The  total  yield  of  the  district  in 
silver,  since  its  disooverv  in  IWS  to  the  end  of  1918,  h&s  been  292,365, ^^G  oz. 
(value  $  169,292,351).     The   maximum    yearly   output  was  31,50., 791  u/.  in 
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1911  but  since  then  the  production  has  sunk  to  ca.  11,0C0,000  oz.  in  1919. 
The  Cobalt  mines  are  rracMcally  the  only  source  of  Cobalt  Oxide  (477. 5S3  ]bs. 
ill  1918  valued  at  $727,170),  used  in  producing  the  colour  'cobalt  blue'  for 
china.  Among  the  principal  mines  nre  tbe  Za  Rose  fseen  to  the  right,  Veyond 
the  lake),  and  the  Tre'heicey  and  Unirersily.  —  A  branch-railway,  running 
from  Cobalt  S.E.  to  (3  31.)  K-rr  Lake,  gives  access  to  the  rnirei\<ii<y,  Lawson^ 
Kerr  Lake.  Drummond.  and  Provincial  mines. 

Beyond  Cobalt  the  railway  passes  between  hills  of  conglomerate 
(I.)  and  banded  slate  (r.).  A  fine  view  is  obtained  of  Lake  Timis- 
kaming  (r.).  333  M.  ^'orth  CohaJt.  —  336  ^l.  Haileyhury  (Matabanick. 
$  3;  Attorney,  Vendome,  $21/2),  well  situated  on  Lake  Timiskaming 
(see  below),  has  grown  rapidly  owing  to  the  mining  boom  in  Cobalt 
to  an  attractive  and  well-built  town  of  3500  inhabitants.  Conspic- 
uous among  the  buildings  are  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  con- 
vent, and  hospital.  The  tourist  may  leave  the  train  here  for  a  lake- 
steamer  (see  below"),  or  he  may  go  on  to  — 

341  M.  New  Liskeard  (Grand  Union,  $  31/2:  Windsor,  $  21/9).  a 
prosperous  industrial  town  of  4000  inhab.,  situated  at  the  N.W, 
end  of  Lake  Timiskaminz  (see  below),  in  a  rich  agricultural  district. 
The  town  is  the  seat  of  the  Ontario  Government  Creamerii  and  of 
A  Provincial  Demonstration  Farm  (230  acres),  with  a  high  school. 
Tramway  to  (5  M,)  Ilaileybury  and  (10  M.)  Cobalt  (see  above). 

*Lake  Timiskaming  (585  ft.;  area  117  sq.  M.)  forms  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  octopus-like  Lake  Timagami,  consisting  of  a  sheet  of 
water  76  M.  long  and  only  7  M.  across  at  its  widest  point,  while  its 
shores  are  indented  by  few  bays.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  expansion  of  the 
Ottawa  River  (p.  146),  abounding  in  black  bass  and  surrounded  by 
game-haunted  forests.  The  scenery  is  sombre,  weird,  and  impressive. 
Since  the  early  French  days.  Lake  Timiskaming  has  formed  part  of 
the  great  water-route  to  the  Hudson  Bay  territory  (comp.  p,  257). 

The  steamers  of  the  Timiskaming  Navigation  Co.,  plj-ing  to  the  foot  of 
the  lake  (&)  M.),  leave  Kew  Liskeard  every  week-day  (fare  to  Timiskaming 
S  2.20;  return-fare  $  3.70).  The  steamer  passes  2fann  Lfland  and  Bryson  (or 
Moose)  Island  and  calls  at  Ville  Marii  (Bay  Mew,  $21/2),  on  the  E^  shore. 
At  the  narrowest  part  of  the  lake  we  see'(l.)  Fori  Tir,nskamin(/.  a  post  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  —  Timiskaming  (Belkrt/i  ffo..  $  S'/i).  at  the  extreme 
S.  end  of  the  lake,  i?  a  great  centre  for  fishermen.  Hence  to  Mat'aica  and 
Kipaica  by  railway,  see  p,  255.  —  North  Timiskaming.  at  the  Lead  of  the 
lake,  may  be  r  ached  from  New  Liskeard  also  by  steamer-  of  this  company. 

Steamers  of  the  Ulaxche  River  Kavigation  Co.  ply  weekly  from  Xew 
Liskeard  and  Haileybui-y  to  Eeaslip, 

Beyond  New  Liskeard  the  line  traverses  an  extensive  clay  belt, 
the  region  of  a  prosperous  agriculturnl  development.  Lumbering  is 
also  extensively  carried  ort.  From  (356M,)  Ear^^on  Junction  abranch- 
linc  runs  to  (29  M.)  Elk  Lake  (King  Edward,  $  31/4;  pop,  700),  \Nith 
a  mining-industry,  whence  a  stage  road  leads  W.  to  (27  M,)  Goivganda 
(pop,  500),  on  the  E,  shore  of  the  lake  of  that  name,  the  centre  of  a 
rich  silver-mining  district.  —  367  M,  Englehart  (Rail.  Restaurant),  a 
divisional  point  (600  inhab,).  Adjoining  the  station  is  a  garden  and 
hot-house,  maintained  by  the  Ontario  Government,  from  which  flowers 
and  shrubs  are  distributed  to  stations  along  the  railway. 
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Beyond  (368  M.  Chamberlain,  we  cross  the  N.  branch  of  the  Blanche 
River  on  a  high  trestle.  From  (387  M.)  Dane  a  stage  runs  daily  to 
the  E.  to  the  Larder  Gold  Fields,  on  Larder  Lake.  392  M.  Sicaitika 
'Hotel,  $  2V2\  a  typical  frontier  mining  settlement,  lies  near  the  Kirk- 
fand  Lake  Gold  Fields.  TVe  now  leave  the  clay  belt  for  a  few  mile?. 
:)95  M.  Kenogami,  3  M.  from  the  lake  of  that  name.  Beyond  (403  M. ) 
Sesekinika,  a  Scandinavian  settlement,  the  streams  flow  N.  towards 
.fames  Bay.  —  At  (409  M.)  Bourke  we  cross  the  White  Clay  River. 
pass  round  the  base  of  a  high  cliff,  and  enter  the  great  northern  clay 
belt,  which  stretches  to  the  ^V.  along  the  lines  of  the  C.N.R.  (pp.  184. 
'267).  A  disastrous  forest  Are  occurred  here  in  1916  which  was 
especially  vehement  near  (433  M.)  Matheson.  on  the  Black  Fiver,  in 
a  gold-mining  district.  446  M.  Monteith,  with  a  provincial  demon- 
stration farm  (850  acre.-).  —  453  M.  Porquis  Junction  (945  ft.)  is  the 
gateway  to  the  famous  Porcupine  Gold  Fields  (see  below). 

Fkom  Por.Quis  JvscTiO's  TO  TiMiiiKS  33  M.,  Timiikaming  1-  Xorthcrn  Ontario 
Railway.  This  line  runs  from  Poraui.s  .Junction  to  the  S.W.  and  opens  up 
ttie  Porcupine  Gold  Reeion.  where  gold  was  discovered  in  1896,  but  no  pro- 
specting done  until  1906.  The  usual  rush  of  gold-seekers  set  in  in  1909  but 
the  commercial  production  of  gold  dates  from  1910.  Electrical  power  for 
some  of  the  mines  is  developed  at  Sandy  Falls,  on  th*"  Mntt"gami  Rh-f,- 
(p.  267).  The  value  uf  the  gross  output  of  gold  in  the  Porcupine  district 
until  the  end  of  1918  has  been  estimated  at  S  44.197.973 :  in  191S  it  w.i-; 
$8,500,000.  The  p-pulation  (including  floating")  of  the  district  is  about  10.000. 
—  The  stations  on  the  railwav  are  the  followine  L'old  camps :  8  M.  Eilbvrp  : 
10  M.  Connawjht:  17  31.  Keys;' 21^.  Porcupine;  27  M.  South  Porcumn^  rG-old 
Range,  S  IV2:  pop.  3000).  the  business  centre  of  the  district;  32  M.  Schn- 
macher;  and  33  M.  Timmins  (Gold  Fields,  $  4;  Queen's,  5  3),  with  3648  inhab. 
and  the  famous  Hollinger  Mine,  yielding  in  1919  an  estimated  output  of 
$  7,000,000. 

Another  branch-line  runs  from  Porqiiis  Junction  X.E.  to  (7  M.)  Iroquois 
Fiilh   (pop.  1485),  on   the  Abitihi  River,   with   a   large  pxilp  and  paper  mill, 

481  M.  Cochrane,  see  p.  184. 

52.  From  Toronto  to  Sudbury. 

Co  nip.  Map  at  p.  197. 
The   two   railways  to  Sudbm-y  given  below  afford  an  alternative  route 
to   the  Muskoka  Lakes  (see  R.  53)   and   give  access  to  the  fishing  and  game 
regions  on  Georgian  Bay. 

a.  By  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

260  31.  Railway  in  8','2-10y2  hrs.  (fare  •$  8.85;  sleeper  S  23/4,  parl-.r-car 
•■*  1.40;  dining-car  with  meals  a  la  carte).  Travellers  bound  foi  the  Mvskoka 
Lakes  (R.  53)  connect  at  (119  31. :  4-43/4 hrs.)  Bala  Falls  ip.  249)  with  the  steamer 
(fare  from  Toronto  S  4i.  —  This  line  runs  to  the  W.  of  the  C.X.R.  (R.  52b) 
and  the  G.T.R.  (R.  51,1).  It  also  forms  part  of  a  combined  rail  and  steamer 
route  from  Toronto  to  FoH  William  via  Port  McXicoll  (p.  262:  through-fare 
S  38.40),  and  of  direct  railway  routes  (through  carriages)  to  Fort  William 
and  Winnipeg  (p.  275)  via  .Sudburv  fp.  256;  fare  from  Toronto  to  Fort 
William  $  28;  to  Winnipeg  S  43. 'sleeper  -S  12.40i  and  to  Savlt-Ste-Marie 
via  Sudbtiry  (p.  2.57:  through-fare  §  15.(fe.  sleeper  $  5.80). 

From  Toronto  to  fo  M.")  West  Toronto,  see  p.  223.  Our  line  here 
diverges  to  the  right  from  that  to  Petroit  and  runs  towards  the N,W, 
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At  (8  M.)  Weston  (430  ft.)  the  G.T.R.  Une  to  Port  Huron  (R.  4?  a) 
nnd  at  (2G  M.)  Bolton  the  line  to  Owen  Sound  iUerge  to  the  left. 

Fbom  Bolton  TO  0  >v EN  SocKD,  £5M.,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  {i&rQ  S3.S5). 
Through  trains  from  Toronto  to  Owen  Sound  (121  M.)  in  iyi-oi/z  hr^. 
ffare  S  3.L5,  parior-car  50  c).  —  At  (15  M.)  Caledon  we  intersect  the  G.T.K. 
line  from  Hamilton  to  Allandale  fp.  29.'").  We  nov^  traverse  the  district  r.t 
the  Caledon  Mts.,  a  low  range  running  X.  and  S.     19  M.  Melville. 

22  31.  Orangeville  (1395  ft.:  Grand  Central,  $4;  AmeHcan^  $  2V-.' :  Hail. 
Restaurant).,  a  tuwu  of  "2400  inhab..  with  mills,  factories,  and  a  grain  and 
timber  trade.  A  branch-line  runs  hence  via  (63  M.)  Wrojceter.  junction  for 
a  line  to  (12  31.)  Teeswater  (Grand  Union,  S21/2),  to  (74  M.)  Wingham  (Queen"s, 
Bruns-n-ick,  S  2  7-^).  a  small  industrial  town  (pop.  3000),  on  the  Mait'-and 
Hirer.,  whence  a  C.X.E.  line  runs  ^T.W.  to  (28  if.)  Kincardine  (Royal,  Queen's 
•S  3''4:  pop.  2500),  a  svunmer-resort  on  the  E.  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  with  salt 
works.  Another  line  runs  from  Orangeville  to  (53  31.)  Streetsville  Junction 
(p.  222)  via  (IT  31.)  Cataract,  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (27  31.)  Elora  (see  p.  221). 

Beyond  Orangeville  the  train  crosses  a  fertile  and  well-tilled  plateau 
(1600-1700  ft.  above  the  sea).  Numerous  lakes  are  passed,  often  affording 
-ood  trout-fishing.  39  31.  Shelhurne.  At  (49  31)  Dvndalk  (1700  ft.)  we  reach 
the  highest  point  of  the  line  and  begin  to  descend.  Xear  (60  31.)  Flesherton 
(1.557  ft.)  are  the  '■  Eugenia  Falls  (hydro- electric  power).  66  31.  Markdale 
(1357  ft.):  82  31.  Chatswovth  (944  ft.).  Beyond  f88  31.)  Rockford  (913  ft.)  we 
come  in  sight  of  Georgian  Bay,  to  which  we  descend  i-apidly. 

95  31.  Owen  Sound  (.586ft.;  Patterson,  Seldon,  King  George..  S3;  Rail. 
Reslaurant),  a  thriving  little  lake-port  and  industrial  town  with  12,100  inhab. 
and  a  well-sheltered  harbour,  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sydenham  River,  at 
the  head  of  Ownn  Sovnd,  an  inlet  on  the  S,  shore  of  Georgian  Bay,  It 
enjoys  some  reputation  as  a  sirmmer-resort  owing  to  its  pretty  scenery 
(Ingalls  and  other  waterfalls,  etc.)  and  its  facilities  for  boating,  bathing, 
fishing,  and  shooting.  Among  the  principal  buildings  are  the  High  School, 
the  Town  Hall.,  and  the  Court  House. 

Steamers  from  Owen  Sound  to  Georgitn  Boy,  Savlt- Sle- ifarie.  and 
Fort  Will  am,  see  RR.  56,  57. 

40  M.  Tottenham,  also  a  station  on  the  Toronto  &  York  Radial 
Railway.  At  (43  M.)  Beeton  (p.  228)  and  (50  M. )  Alliston  we  touch 
the  line  from  Beeton  to  Collingwood  (p.  241j.  At  (63  M.)  E.isa  we 
cross  the  G.T.R.  line  from  Allandale  to  Meaford  (.^ee  p.  241).  — 
The  line  now  traverses  the'fertile  district  between  Lake  Simcoe  (p.  242) 
and  the  S.  extremity  of  Georgian  Bay,  one  of  the  oldest  settled  agri- 
cultural districts  ofW.  Ontario.  96  M.  Medonte,  for  branch-lines  to 
Port  McXicoU  rp.263),  on  the  left,  and  to  Peterborough,  on  the  right 
(see  p.  203;.  108  M.  Severn  Falls  (Waubic,  $21/2),-  on  the  Severn  j).  243;. 

At  (119  M.)  Bala  Falls  (Canadian  and  U.S.  custom-house  officers) 
connection  is  made  with  the  steamers  for  the  Muskoka  Lakes  (see 
p.  251;  fare  from  Toronto,  see  p.  248).  131  M.  MocTier  (Rail.  Re- 
staurant), a  divisional  point,  is  the  station  for  places  on  Lake  Joseph 
(p.  253).  The  lake  may  be  reached  also  from  (13G  M.)  Gordon  Bay 
(Gordon, IslandView.  $3),  an  attractive  summer-resort.  —  At(154M.) 
Parry  Sound  (p.  200)  we  cross  the  Seyuin  by  a  steel  viaduct  1700  ft. 
long.  —  180  M.  Point  au  Baril  [Ojilway,  Skerryjouve,  $4.  BelUvue, 
$  3,  reached  by  small  steamer  from  the  station),  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque spots  on  Georgian  Bay  (steamer  to  Parry  Sound,  p.  200),  is 
.1  centre  for  liunting.  fishing  (black  bass,  pike,  raaskinonge,  salmon, 
trout,', etc.),  and  canoe-trips  (canoe  50  c.  per  day,  guide  $  2-2' '9. 
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motor-Iauucli  $  rA/2-iO).  To  the  N.W.  is  Sturgeon  Bay  and  to  tbr 
S.W.  Shawanaga  Bay.  —  194  M.  Byng  Inlet  (comp.  p.  244)  has  ;• 
good  deep-water  harbour.  At  (213  M.)  Pickerel  Landing  (hotel)  ami 
(215  M.)  French  River  (Bon  Air,  $  3V2)  "^^'e  cross  the  streams  connect- 
ing Lake  Mpissing  (p.  256;  \^ith  Georgian  Bay  (guide,  with  canoe,  from 
$2V2  per  day:  complete  camping  outfit  from  $  51/2)-  From  (216  M. ) 
Bign-ood.  I/2  ^1-  from  Dry  Pine  Bay^  we  may  follow  Murdoch  River 
to  the  N.  or  French  River  (p.  256)  to  the  E.  —  At  (253  M.)  Rom- 
ford (p.  256)  we  join  the  main  transcontinental  line  of  the  C.P.R. 
260  M.  Sudbury,  see  p.  256. 

b.  By  Canadian  National  Railways  (Can  idian  Xorthern  Division). 

267  )r.  Eailwat  in  IOV2I11S.  (fare  S  8.85;  parlor-car  8  1.50;  sleeper  S  3: 
dining-car  to  Parry  Sound,  meals  a  la  carte).  This  line  forms  3  link  in 
the  transcontinental  system  of  the  C.X.E.  (comp.  R.  57  d). 

Toronto  (Union  Station),  see  p.  207.  The  C.N.Pv.  line  diverges 
to  the  right  from  the  C.P.R.  line  (p.  248)  and,  bearing  to  the  N.. 
ascends  rapidly,  through  a  district  cut  by  numerous  ravines,  to  a 
high,  open  farmin?  country.  11  M.  Duncan.  21  M.  Richmond  Hill 
(764  ft.),  with  extensive  hot-houses.  At  (41 M.)  Mount  Albert  (784  ft.) 
we  cross  a  branch  of  the  G.T.R.  from  StouffviJle  .Ttmction  to  Sutton 
(see  p.  20r)).  At  (58  M.)  Port  Bolster  we  come  in  sight  of  Lake  Simcoe 
{].:  see  p.  242).  Beyond  (64  M.)  Benverlon  (751  ft.:  p.  206).  a  sub- 
stantially built  tov.n  (ca.  1000  inhab.),  we  leave  the  lake  and  enter  ;i 
thinly-settled  wooded  area,  marred  by  forest  fires.  The  Trent  \'alley 
Canal  (comp.  p.  205)  and.  soon  afterwards .  the  Talbot  River  are 
crossed.  —  Farther  on  the  railwav  is  carried  across  the  N.  end  of 
Lake  Covchiching  (p.  242)  to  (89"m.)  Washago  (p.  243).  where  we 
intersect  the  G.T.R.  line  from  Toronto  to  North  Bay.  ^4  M.  Sparrow- 
Like  Station  (712  ft.),  where  we  have  a  fine  view  of  Sparrow  Lake 
(p.  243 :  steamer  in  connection  with  the  trnins),  —  101  M.  Ragged 
Rapids,  with  the  electric  power  plant  of  Orillia.  The  canoe  trip  down 
the  picturesijue  Severn  to  its  mouth  may  be  made  hence. 

At  (113  M.)  Ball  Park  (776  ft.;  Bala  Park  Ho.,  from  $  3)  and 
(130  M.)  T^ake  Joseph  (800  ft.:  Barnesdale  Ho..  $  2'/o)  ronnertion  is 
made  with  the  steamers  for  the  trip  through  the  Mvskoka  Lakes  (R.  53). 
At  both  stations  the  train  backs  down  to  the  wharf.  —  Beyond  Lake 
Joseph  the  railwav  traverses  numerous  rock-cuttings.  139  M.  Rosseau 
Road.  149  M.  Parry  Sound  (p.  200). 

Beyond  Parry  Sound  the  line  runs  through  a  high,  wooded  region, 
with  few  houses  visible  save  at  the  stations;  lumbering  is  the  chief 
industry.  Red  granite  is  abundant.  Most  of  the  starions  are  unim- 
pnrtant.  172  M.  Deer  Lake  (Royal  Wah-Wash-Kesh  Hotel,  $  3). 
l/(i  M.  Bolger  (Brownell  Ho.,  $  21,  for  Bo'ger  Lake  &m\  Miskokway 
(with  golden-bellied  trout).  184  M.  South  Maganetavan  (Hotel.  $  3) 
and  (188  M.)  North  Maganetawan  both  lie  on  the  river  Maganetawan 
(p.  2i4).  —  214  M.  Key  Junction  (631  ft.;  Rail.  Restaurant"),  for  a 
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branch -line  (special  train  service  only)  to  (7  M.)  Key  Harbour,  on 
Georgian  Bay,  with  large  ore  docks  and  elevators  of  the  C.N.R. ;  a 
branch-line  Jrom  Key  Junction  to  Ottawa  is  projected.  Pickerel  River, 
a  large  stream  flowing  between  high  rocky  banks,  is  crossed  by  a  fine 
span  bridge.  From  (210  M.)  Pickerel  River  Station  Uump,  p.  250j  a 
steam-launch  plies  to  French  River  Village,  on  Georgian  Bay.  Pickerel 
River  and  its  tributaries  are  said  to  aflord  excellent  fishing  (bass  and 
yellow  pickerel).  218  M.  Hartley  Bay.  —  At  (240  M.)  McVittie  (695  ft.) 
is  the  watiir-power  plant  (on  the  left)  which  supplies  Sudbury  (p.  256j 
with  electric  light  and  power.  247  M.  Quartz,  with  a  large  quarry. 
262  M.  Sudbury  Junction  (872ft.),  where  our  Line  diverges  to  the 
left  from  the  main  line  to  Ruel  and  Fort  William  (R.  57  d). 
267  M.  Sudbury,  see  p.  256. 


53.  The  Muskoka  District. 

Comp.  Map  at  p.  Id/. 
There  are  three  railway  routes  by  wMch  the  Muskoka  Distr  ct  may 
be  reached i  these  are  described  in  RR.  43,  51  (1),  and  52, 

The  so-called  *Muskoka  Lake  Eegion,  in  the  highlands  of  On- 
tario, occupies,  in  its  widest  sense,  an  area  of  about  10,000  sq.  M., 
between  Georgian  Bay  (Lake  Huron)  on  the  W.,  Lake  Nipissing  ou 
the  N.,  and  Lake  Simcoe  on  the  S.,  with  a  somewhat  inaeflnite 
boundary-line  on  the  E.  Within  this  district,  which  has  a  mean 
altitude  above  the  sea  of  about  800  ft.  (200  ft.  above  Lake  Huron), 
there  are,  perliaps.  800-1000  lakes  and  ponds,  connected  by  in- 
numerable streams.  The  Muskoka  District  proper  includes  the  three 
connected  lakes  described  below:  Muskoka,  Rosseau,  and  Joseph. 

The  scenery  of  Lakes  Muskoka,  Rosseau,  and  Joseph  is  full  of  variety 
and  charm,  and  the  air  is  pure  and  bracing.  Immunity  from  hay-fever 
is  alleged  to  be  unfailing.  About  4U0  islets  are  scattered  throughout 
the  three  lakes.  Excellent  lishing  for  bass,  pickerel,  maskinonge,  and 
salmon-trout  is  enjoyed  in  the  lakes  themselves  or  in  adjacent  waters, 
while  the  forests  on  their  banks  contain  deer,  grouse,  and  many  other 
kinds  of  game  (game-laws,  see  p.  Ixvj.  The  facilities  for  boating,  canoe- 
ing, and  bathing  tire  ample.  >'umerous  small  hotels  and  boarding-houses 
afford  fair  accDmniodation.  The  hotels  are  usually  crowded  in  summer, 
so  that  it  is  advisable  to  secure  rooms  in  advance.  The  services  of  a  good 
guide  for  lishing  or  sporting  expeditions  cost  about  $2  a  day-,  a  man  or 
boy  to  row  may  be  obtained  for  $  I-IV2. 

Steamebs  of  the  Muskoka  Navigation  Co.  plv  regularly  in  summer  from 
Muskoka  Wharf  (p.  243),  Bala  (p.  2o3),  Beaumai-U  (p.  2o2j,  Lake  Joseph 
(p.  250j,  and  Rcyal  Muskoka  (p.  252)  to  all  parts  of  Lakes  Kusseau,  Muskoka. 
and  Joseph  (inclusive  fare  5  3.50).  Table-d'hote  meals  are  served  on  most 
of  the  steamers.  The  'express'  steamers  are  excellent  boats.  Only  the 
regular  lamlings  are  mentioned  below.  —  Useful  folders  (with  mapsj  of  the 
lake  district  are  i.^sued  gratis  by  the  railway  companies. 

L  Fkom  Muskoka  Whabf  to  Rosseau,  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Rosseau,  33  M.,  Steamer  in  4^/4  hrs.  (fare  $  1.10). —  MuskokaWharf 
(l».  243)  lies  at  the  end  of  the  narrow  S.  bay  of  *Mu8koka  Lake 
(800  ft),  the  southernmost  and  largest  (20  M.  long,  2-8  M.  wide ; 
area  54  sq.  M.)  of  the  three  lakes.   The  steamer  starts  soon  after  the 
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arrival  of  the  train  t'rom  Toronto  (_coiup.  p.  241  j.  Xo  the  right, 
before  we  leave  the  bay,  is  a  large  Sanatorium  for  Consumptives. 
On  entering  the  lake  proper  the  steamer  steers  along  its  E.  side, 
passing  between  two  large  islands  and  the  mouth  of  the  Muskoka 
River  (p.  243).  Numerous  summer  cottages  and  camps  sprinkle 
both  mainland  and  islands. 

13  M.  (r.)  Beaumaris  [Beaumaris  Hotel,  from  $  41/2),  f>n  Tondem 
Island,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  channel.  Opposite, 
on  the  mainland,  are  Milford  Bay  (Cedar  AVild,  $  3^2^  Milford 
Bay  Ho.,  $  3)  and,  IV2  M.  to  the  N.,  Button  Ho.  ($  21/2).  The 
steamer  now  steers  into  Indian  River,  connecting  Lake  Muskoka 
with  Lake  Rosseau.  On  the  left  lies  (21  M.)  Port  Calling  {Port 
Carling,  $  3;  Oak  Crest,  $  2),  the  most  central  village  on  the 
three  lakes  and  called  at  by  all  the  steamers.  It  has  three  churches 
and  stores  where  all  kinds  of  supplies  may  be  obtained.  We  now 
pass  through  the  locks  connecting  the  two  lakes  and  enter  *Lake 
Kossean  (805  ft.),  which  is  12  M.  long  and  1-6  M.  wide.  Like  its 
companions,  it  is  dotted  with  innumerable  islands.  Our  first  call 
is  at  (24  M.)  Windermere  (Fife,  from  $  21/2),  on  the  E.  bank, 
with  two  churches,  a  mechanic  institute,  a  library,  and  a  group  of 
cottages  erected  by  the  Windermere  Club.  A  little  farther  on  we 
pass  the  mouth  of  the  Dee  (r.),  which  canoeists  may  ascend  to  (2  M.) 
Three  Mile  Lake  (p.  243).  To  the  right,  beyond  this,  lies  King's  Park 
(Hotel,  from  $  3j  and  Rosstrevor  (^Hotel,  from  $37.2).  On  an  island 
to  the  left  is  the  *Royal  Muskoka  Hotel  (from  $  5),  a  large  house 
with  modern  equipment  and  room  for  300  guests.  There  is  a  golf- 
course  in  connection  with  the  hotel.  Motor -launch  races  are  a 
feature  of  the  summer.  We  then  thread  the  narrow  strait  between 
Tobin  Island  and  the  mainland  and  pass  Juddhaven  (1.;  Ernescliff, 
The  Bluff,  from  $21/2).  Opposite  (r.J  opens  Skeleton  Bay,  into  the 
head  of  which  flows  the  Skeleton  River,  the  outlet  of  (4  M.J  Skeleton 
Lake  (p.  243).  Just  before  reaching  Kosseau  the  steamer  stops  at  the 
Maplehurst  Hotel  ($  4),  on  the  left  bank.  —  33  M.  Eosseau  (Monteith 
Ho.,  from  $372?  open  all  the  year  round;  Rossmoyne,  from  $272)> 
a  small  village,  much  resorted  to  by  summer-visitors  and  anglers. 
A  charming  excursion  may  be  made  up  the  *Shadow  River,  which 
enters  the  bay  here  and  is  so  called  from  its  magical  reflections 
(best  in  autumn).  The  Bridal  Veil  Falls,  on  an  affluent  of  the 
.Shadow  River,  are  picturesque.  Stages  run  from  Rosseau  to  (7  M.) 
Port  Cockburn  (p.  253)  and  (12  M.J  Maple  Lake  Station  (p.  200). 
II.  From  Muskoka  Whabf  to  Port  Cockbijrn,  at  the  head 
of  Lake  Joseph,  48  M.,  Steamer  in  51/4  hrs.  (fare  $  1.35).  —  As  far  as 
(21  M.)  Port  Carling  this  route  coincides  with  that  described  above. 
On  leaving  the  Indian  River,  the  Lake  Joseph  steamer  turns  to  the 
left  and  steers  through  Venetia ,  the  island-dotted  S.  part  of  Lake 
Rosseau.  23  M.  Femdale  House  ($  372)}  on  an  inlet  to  the  left. 
We  then  cross  to  Woodington  (Woodington  Ho.,  $  VKi')  and  (26  M.) 
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Minett  (Cleveland's,  $81/2;  Paignton  Ho.,  $  '6;  Morinus  Ho.,  from 
$  272))  on  the  opposite  shore,  whence  we  turn  to  the  S.  again  to 
(28  M.)  Gregory  (Nepahwin,  from  $  3),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Joseph 
River^  one  of  the  channels  leading  to  Lake  Joseph.  The  steamer, 
however,  crosses  to  (30  M.)  Port  Sandfield  (Pinelands,  $  31/2; 
Belmont  Ho.,  $  3;  Edgewood),  on  a  short  canal  made  to  improve 
the  navigation  between  Lake  Muskoka  and  *Lake  Josepli  (800  ft.) 
which  is  14  M.  long  and  V->-3V-'  M.  wide.  The  first  stops  made  here 
are  (33  M.')  Redwood  (Bay  Leaf^  $  11  9)  and  (36  M.)  HamilVs  Point 
(Hamill's  Hotel,  $3),  the  latter  dividing  the  main  lake  from  Foot's 
Bay  and  Bass  Lake.  The  steamer  then  steers  up  the  middle  of  the 
lake  to  (39  M.)  the  island  of  Yoho,  beyond  which  it  calls  at  the 
(43  M.)  Stanley  House  ($  3),  on  the  E.  bank.  [To  the  N.  W.  of  Yoho 
lie  Gordon  Bay  (Island  View,  $31/2)  and  Portage  Lake,  connected 
with  Lake  Joseph  and  leading  by  easy  portage  to  Crane  Lake.l  — 
48  M.  Port  Cockburn^  at  the  head  of  Lake  Joseph,  is  a  centre  for  ang- 
lers, being  within  easy  reach  of  innumerable  small  lakes  and  streams. 
Stages,  see  p.  252. 

Another  charming  point  on  Lake  Joseph,  called  at  occasionally  by  the 
regular  steamers,  is  Oraigie  Lea  (Craigie  Lea  Ho.,  S  Si/z),  on  the  E.  bank, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  pretty  Little  Lake  Joseph. 

IIL  From  Beacebridge  to  Bala,  21  M.,  Steamer  twice  daily  in 
2  hrs.  (fare  85  c.)  —  From  Bracebridge  (see  p.  243)  the  steamer  de- 
scends the  Muskoka  River,  passing  Alport,  to  (6  M.J  Muskoka  Lake. 
Here  it  turns  to  the  N.  and  calls  at  ( 12  M.)  Beaumaris  (p.  252),  where 
it  connects  with  the  Lake  Joseph  and  Lake  Rosseau  boats.  We  then 
cross  the  lake  towards  the  W.,  calling  at  (16  M.)  Mortimer's  Point 
(Rossclair,  $  21/2;  Wingberry  Ho.,  Pleasant  Yiew,  $  2).  —  21  M. 
Bala  {i\ew  Windsor,  from  $  3;  Swastika,  $3;  Musquash  Lodge, 
$  2V2)>  tlie  terminus  of  this  route,  lies  on  the  E.  bank  of  Lake 
Muskoka,  at  the  outflow  of  the  Musquash  or  Muskosh  River,  which 
carries  the  waters  of  the  Muskoka  lakes  to  Georgian  Bay.  Just  after 
leaving  the  lake  the  river  forms  a  fall  20-25  ft.  high,  below  which 
it  divides  into  two  branches,  that  to  the  right  taking  the  name  of 
Moon  River.  Good  fishing  is  obtained  in  both  branches  and  in  many 
small  lakes  near  Bala. 

At  Bola  Park  and  Lake  Joseph  stations  (p.  250)  connection  is  made 
with  the    C.N.R.  from  Toronto  to  Sudbury  (R.  52b). 


54.  From  duebec  to  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur. 

1285  M.  Canadian  National  Railways  (Can.  Gov.  Div.)  from  Quebec  to 
Superior  Jet.  in  48  V*  hrs.  (fare  $  45.80),  thence  to  Port  Arthur  in  10  hrs. 

From  Quebec  to  (1092 M. ) -St^perior /unction  via(574M.)  Cochrane. 
see  RR.  38,  58.  From  Superior  Junction,  where  our  line  diverges 
to  the  S.E.  from  the  main  line  to  Winnipeg,  to  (1282  M.)  Fort 
William  and  (1285  M.)  Port  Arthur,  see  p.  274. 
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55.  From  Montreal  to  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William. 

k/  992  M.  Canadian  Pacific  Railwat  to  Fort  William  iu  36  hrs.  (fare 
$  33.05;  sleeper  S  9.95;  tourist -sleeper  $5;  dining-car).  The  tourist-cars 
are  tolerably  comfortable  in  travelling  from  W.  to  E.,  but  in  the  reverse 
•lirection  they  are  apt  to  be  filled  with  emigrants,  cooking  their  own  food. 

This  line  forms  part  of  the  great  Transcontinental  Railway  route  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  a  distance,  from  Ealifax  (p.  50)  to  Vancouver 
(.p. 857),  of  3642  M.  (6  days;  fare  for  passengers  booked  through  from  Europe. 
$  111.27 ;  sleeper  $  34.70,  tourist-car  $  17.35).  The  distance  from  Montreal  t.i 
Vancouver  is  28S5  M.,  accomplished  in  about  41/2  days  (fare  $  72.75;  sleeper 
5  30.75,  tourist-car  $  15.40).  [London  is  thus  brought  within  10-11  days  of 
Vancouver  and  three  weeks  of  Japan.]  The  'Imperiar  leaves  Montreal  ever;. 
evening,  and  sleeping-cars  run  through  to  Vancouver  without  change.  In 
addition  a  special  train  leaves  Quebec  (in  summer;  Halifax  in  winter)  im- 
mediately after  the  arrival  of  the  C.P.R.  steamer  and  runs  through  to  Van- 
couver, connecting  there  with  the  C.P.R.  steamer  for  .Tapan  and  China, 
Thus  passengers  can  travel  under  C.P.  E.  management  from  Liverpool  to 
Hongkong  with  only  two  changes.  Holders  of  through  tickets  to  Vancouver 
or  other  places  in  British  Columbia  from  any  point  to  the  E.  of  Winnipeg 
will  be  furnished,  on  application  to  the  conductor,  with  checks  for  'stop- 
over' (good  for  30  days  under  certain  restrictions)  at  points  W.  of  Winnipeg. 

Travellers  for  pleasure,  who  have  plenty  of  time  at  their  disposal,  are 
advised  to  go  from  Montreal  to  Winnipeg  via  Ottawa,  Toronto,  and  the 
steamer-route  described  in  R.  57,  as  there  is  comparatively  little  of  interest 
on  the  direct  railway  journey.  C.P.R.  tickets  from  Montreal  to  Winnipeg 
and  all  point*  to  the  W.  of  it  are  available  by  either  route.  From  Win- 
nipeg to  Banfif  the  railway  runs  through  a  prairie-region  of  wheat-fields 
and  cattle-ranches  (comp.  p.  287);  while  the  last  600  M.,  from  BanflF  to  Van- 
couver, display  a  grandeur  and  variety  of  scenery  such  as  is  not  often 
seen,  on  so  ample  a  scale,  on  any  other  railway  in  the  world  (comp.  R.  66). 

The  'Annotated  Time  Table'  of  the  C.P.R.,  supplied  gratis  to  passen- 
gers on  application,  is  a  very  handy  and  practical  publication. 

From  Montreal  to  (111  M.)  Ottawa,  see  R.  39  a. 

From  the  Sparks  St.  Station  at  Ottawa  the  train  crosses  the 
Ottaxca  by  the  Royal  Alexandra  Bridge  (p.  193),  skirts  the  town  of 
Hull  (p.  195),  recrosses  the  Ottawa,  and  returns  to  the  Central  Sta- 
tion ;  it  then  runs  towards  the  S.W.,  soon  leaving  the  Ottawa,  with  its 
log-legions.  At  (144  M.)  Carleton  Place  (447  ft.;  Central,  $21/2; 
Rail,  restaurant),  on  the  Mississippi  River,  our  line  turns  to  the  right 
(N.W.),  while  the  line  to  Brockville  (see  p.  196)  via  Smith's  Falls 
(p.  201)  diverges  to  the  left  (S.E.).  The  town  of  Carleton  Place  (pop. 
3725)  has  large  saw-mUls,  woollen-factories,  and  railway-workshops. 
Lake  Mississippi,  2^/2  M.  to  the  S.W,,  contains  hass  and  pike.  — 151  M. 
Almonte  (399  ft.),  with  wooUen-miUs  and  2700  inhah. ;  160  M.  Paken- 
ham.  At  (167  M.)  Arnprior  we  connect  with  the  G.T.R.  (see  p.  200). 

For  the  next  150  M.  vre  follow  the  S.  (right)  bank  of  the  Ottawa, 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  Quebec  (N.  bank)  and  Ontario  all 
the  way  from  Lake  Timiskaming  (p.  247)  to  a  point  near  its  mouth. 
This  part  of  the  valley  is  inhabited  by  Highland,  English,  and  Ger- 
man settlers ,  who  gain  a  livelihood  by  farming  and^  the  timber 
industry.  Good  fishing,  for  maskinonge,  trout,  and  bass,  is  afforded 
by  the  Ottawa  itself  and  by  its  tributaries.  173  M.  Sand  Point,  a 
summer-resort.  —  186  M.  Renfrew  (416  ft.;  p.  200),  a  manufacturing 
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town  (pop.  5600)  on  the  BonnecJiere  River,  is  the  junction  of  lines  to 
('23  M.)  Eganville  {\\  200)  and  to  Sharhot  Lake  and  (104  M.)  Kingston 
(see  p.  218).  We  now  cut  off  a  bend  of  the  river,  enclosing  the  little 
Musk  Rat  Lakes  between  it  and  the  railway.  At  (215  M.)  Government 
iJood  (421  ft.)  we  intersect  the  C.N.R.  from  Ottawa  to  Sudbury  (R.42). 

220  M.  Pembroke  (381  ft. ;  Pembroke  Ho.,  New  Leland,  $  3 ;  Wind- 
sor, $  2^  see  p.  198),  an  industrious  little  town  of  7873  inhab.,  with 
saw-mills  and  factories,  is  the  chief  place  in  the  upper  Ottawa  Valley. 
It  lies  on  the  expansion  of  the  river  called  Allumette  Lake,  opposite 
the  Isle  des  Allumettes  (ferry).  A  little  lower  down  are  Lake  Coulonge, 
with  Fort  Coulonge  (p.  196)  on  its  N.  bank,  Calumet  Island,  and  the 
*Calumet  Falls.  A  line  of  the  G.T.R.  runs  from  Pembroke  S.  to  (21  M.) 
Golden  Lake  Station  (p.  200). 

Samuel  de  Champlain.  the  'FaLlier  of  Xew  Fi-ance',  succeeded  in 
ascending  the  Ottawa  Valley  as  far  as  the  Isle  des  Allumettes  in  1613. 
Here  he  discovered  that  hia  guide  Vignau  was  an  impostor,  who  had 
never  been  farther  up  the  river  than  this  point.  The  Algonquin  (Ottawa) 
Indians  whom  he  found  here  were  friendly,  hut  he  was  unable  to  secure 
their  help  in  pushing  his  way  westwards  to  Lake  Nipissing  (p.  256).  Comp. 
Parkman't  'Pioneers  of  France'. 

Pembroke  is  an  excellent  centre  for  trout-fishers.  The  scenery  of  the 
*  Narrows,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Allumette,  and  of  the  so-called  *Deep 
River,  higher  up,  is  very  fine. 

Beyond  Pembroke  the  valley  contracts  and  hills  rise  on  either 
side.  The  district  is  still  thinly  settled.  The  railway  cuttings  for 
many  miles  to  the  W.  of  this  point  show  excellent  sections  of  the 
Laurentian  formations.  The  rocks  shown  'are  for  the  most  part 
red,  gray,  and  dark-banded  gneisses.  There  are  also  some  large 
bands  of  gray  and  white  crystalline  limestone'  (Selwyn).  —  231  M. 
Petawawa,  with  a  Dominion  military  camp;  242  M.  Chalk  River 
(523  ft. ;  Rail.  Restaurant) ,  a  railway  divisional  station.  —  271  M. 
Stonedijf.  280  M.  Bissett  and  (293  M.)  Deux  Rivieres  (Western,  $21/2) 
are  excellent  points  for  trout-fishing.  The  latter  is  10  M.  from  the 
N.E.  corner  of  Algonquin  Park  (p.  199).    Picturesque  scenery. 

314  M.  Mattawa(564  ft. ;  Mattawa,  Rosemount,  $  3),  a  town  with 
.  1400  inhab.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  Mattawa,  was 
formerly  a  fur-trading  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  and  is  now  a 
distributing  point  for  a  large  lumbering -district  and  a  favourite 
resort  of  sportsmen  and  anglers  (comp.  p.  Is).  The  name  is  an  In- 
dian word,  meaning  'The  Forks'. 

Guides,  canoes,  fishing-tackle,  ammunition,  and  supplies  may  be  ob- 
tained here  by  those  who  wish  to  shoot  or  fish  in  the  vicinity.  The  game 
includes  black  bear,  deer,  wolves,  lynx,  wild-cat,  wolverine,  and  wood- 
grouse. Moose  and  caribou  also  occur.  Excellent  fishing  for  bass  and  trout 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Mattawa  River  and  the  innumerable  other  small 
streams  and  lakes  in  which  the  district  abounds.  —  The  N.  boundarv  of 
Algonquin  Park  (p.  199)  is  about  12  M.  to  the  S.  of  Mattawa. 

Fbom  Mattawa  to  Timiskaming,  33  M.,  railway  in  21/4  hrs.  This  railway 
runs  to  the  foot  (S.  end)  of  Lake  Timiskaming  (p.  247),  and  the  scenery 
along  the  route  is  very  picturesque.  —  From  (37  M.)  Kipawa  Junction  a 
branch -liue  runs  to  (8  M.)  Kipawa,  on  the  lake  of  that  nam3.  —  38  M  . 
Timiskaming,  and  steamers  thence  to  poiats  on  the  lake,  see  p.  247. 
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Beyond  Mattawa  the  train  leaves  the  Ottawa  and  runs  to  the  W. 
thiongh  a  ^vild  district  of  lakes  and  streams.  340  M.  Bonfield 
(782  ft.)  was  the  point  originally  fixed  on  as  the  E.  terminus  of  the 
transcontinental  railway,  but  on  the  work  being  transferred  from  the 
Government  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Co.  Montreal  was  selected  instead. 

360  M.  North  Bay  (660  ft.;  Pacific  Hotel,  from  $4;  Queen's, 
from  $3;  Rail.  Restaurant;  U.S.  Vice-Consul),  a  thriving  town  with 
9200  inhab.,  lies  on  the  N.E.  bank  of  Lake  Nipissing  (see  below),  iu 
a  lumbering,  mining,  and  agricultural  district.  It  is  also  a  growing 
summer-resort  and  a  favourite  centre  for  sportsmen  (comp.  below). 
North  Bay  is  at  the  junction  of  the  G.T.R.  (R.  51, 1),  theT.&N.O.R. 
(R.  51,  n),  and  the  C.N.R.  (p.  199)  with  the  C.P.R. 

Lake  Nipissing  (644  ft.  •,  area  330  sq.  M.),  55  M.  long  and  10-20  M.  wide, 
is  very  irregular  in  shape,  with  numerous  promontories  and  islands.  Steamers 
ply  regularly  on  the  lake,  and  boats  for  rowing  and  sailing  can  be  hired. 
Its  waters  abound  in  maskinonge,  pike,  bass,  and  pickerel^  and  good 
shooting  and  fishing  may  be  obtained  in  the  surrounding  country.  The 
Nipissings,  a  tribe  of  Algonquin  Indians  encountered  on  this  lake,  were 
known  by  the  French  as  the  "Sorcerers',  on  account  of  their  reputed  inter- 
course with  demons  and  their  skill  in  the  black  art.  The  first  white 
man  to  see  Lake  Nipis^^ing  was  the  Recollet  friar  Le  Caron  in  1614,  and 
Champlain  reached  it  on  his  second  Ottawa  expedition  in  the  following  year. 

The  French  River  drains  Lake  Nipissing,  issuing  from  it  on  the  S.W. 
and  flowing  into  Georgian  Bay  after  a  course  of  about  55  M.  Its  scenery 
is  highly  picturesque.  The  name  of  the  river  commemorates  the  fact  that 
this  was  the  route  by  which  the  early  French  explorers  first  reached  Lake 
Huron  (p  2t3),  being  debarred  by  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  from  crossing 
Lake  Ontario.  This  route,  via  the  Ottawa,  Lake  Nipissing,  and  the  French 
River,  formed  the  regular  approach  to  the  Upper  Lakes  for  150  years,  and 
the  re-opening  of  it  by  the  'Georgian  Bay  Ship  Canar,  extending  from 
Georgian  Bay  to  Montreal,  has  of  late  been  much  discussed. 

About  3  M.  to  the  E.  of  "North  Bay  (good  road)  lies  Trout  Lake  (Trout  Lake 
Camp,  from  5  2;  see  p.  245),  11  M.  long  and  1  M.  wide,  the  headwater  of 
the  31attawa.  It  is  a  favourite  resort,  well  stocked  with  bass,  grey  trout, 
and  speckled  trout.  The  lake  also  possesses  a  wonderful  echo.  —  A  small 
steamer  plies  daily  from  North  Bay  across  Lake  Nipissing  to  Chaudih'e  FalU. 

The  train  skirts  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Nipissing,  passing  a  reser- 
vation of  Nipissing  Indians  (see  above)  at  (374  M.)  Mcadoir«idc(p.  199) 
and  crossing  the  Sturgeon  at  (383  M.)  Sturgeon  Falls  (685  ft. ;  Kirkup, 
$  3;  Windsor,  $  2'/2),  a  town  of  3515  inhab.,  with  pulp  and  paper  • 
mills,  and  a  convenient  starting-point  for  the  French  River  (see 
above).  408  U.  Hagar;A2TM..  Wanap if ei  (800ft.).  At  (432M. )i?om- 
ford  the  line  from  Toronto  (R.  52  a)  joins  the  transcontinental  line. 

439  M.  Sudbury  (850  ft. :  Nickel  Range,  R.  from  $  2;  American, 
$  31/2;  Montreal,  $  3;  Rail.  Restaurant),  a  divisional  point,  with 
7215  inhab.,  is  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most  important  nickel- 
mining  regions  in  the  world  (see  below).  Besides  smelting,  several 
other  industries  are  carried  on,  and  there  is  a  Government  School 
of  Mines  and  a  Jesuit  College.  The  stations  of  the  C.P.R.  and  C.N.R. 
(p.  251)  are  connected  by  omnibus  (50  c,  trunk  25  c).  — An  electric 
line  runs  to  Copper  Cliff  (see  p.  257). 

The  Sudbury  Nickel  District,  which  produces  about  two-thirds  of  the 
world's    supply    of    that   metal,    contains    enormously   rich    deposits   (ca. 
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660  aq.  M.)  of  nickeliferous  pyrrhotite  which,  on  an  average,  yields  ca. 
3  per  cent  of  nickel  and  ca.  2  per  rent  of  copper.  In  1918,  1,559,892  tons 
of  ore  contained  46,886  tor^a  of  nickel  and  23,483  tons  of  copper.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  metals  ronaiderable  quantities  of  gold,  silver,  platinum, 
and  palladium  are  obt«ined.  The  jio*t  important  mine  is  the  Creighion 
Mine  (uver  120D  ft.  deep)  which  in  1918  attained  a  maximum  ontpnt  of 
1,104,673  tons  of  ore  yielding  about  33  000  tons  of  nickel  and  15,600  tons 
of  copprr.  Comp.  the  irteresting  'Report  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Nickel 
Commission''  (Toronto,  1917). 

Fkom  Sudbckt  to  Sault-Sik-Maeie,  183  M.,  Canadian  Pacific  Railicay 
in  53/4  hrs.  (fare  $  6.45;  sleeper  $  3;  dining-car,  with  meals  a  la  carte). 
Through-carriages  run  by  this  route  from  Toronto  and  E.  points  to  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  and  Duluth.  —  5  M.  Copper  CK^f  (p.  25<^).  with  4000  inhab. 
and  a  nickel-copper  smelter.  18  M.  White  Fish;  42  31.  Espanola  ('eelelow). 
58  31.  Massey,  rear  which  copper  is  found.  72  M.  Spanish  is  the  station 
for  (3  M.)  Spanish  River,  a  lumbering-port  on  the  N.  bank  of  Lake  Huron. 
Our  line  reaches  Lake  Huron  at  (95  M.)  Algoma,  another  timber -trading 
place.  The  long  island  of  Maniioulin  is  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
uYorth  Channel  4-6  M.  distant  fcomp.  p.  QOS).  102  M.  Blind  River  (p.  262). 
131  M.  Thessalon  (see  p.  262);  143  M.  Bruce.,  with  copper-mines;  151  31. 
Detbaratt  fhntels).  near  the  island-  of  that  name  (see  p.  262).  164  M.  Echo 
Bay.  —  179  M.  SauU-Ste-Marie,  Ontario  (comp  p.  264).  180  M.  S/eellon,  with 
about  5000  inhab.  and  several  blastfurnaces  of  tbe  Algoma  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. By  means  of  a  fine  bridge,  1  M.  long  and  wiih  two  bascule.*,  the 
train  crosses  the  Savlt  River  and  CannU  (comp.  p.  264),  thus  reaching  (183  M.) 
Sault-Ste- Marie,  Michigan  (see  p.  264). 

From  Sudburt  to  Little  Ccbeent,  87  M.,  Algoma  Eastern  Railway  in 
3^/4  hrs.  50  M.  Espanola  (see  above).  —  The  line  finally  leaves  the  maiiiland 
and  by  a  series  of  bridges  crosses  the  E.  end  of  the  '>'orth  Channel'  of 
Lake  Huron  (p.  263),  traversing  Cloche  Peninsula.  Cloche  Island^  and  Gout 
Island,  to  (87  M.)  Little  Current  (p.  262),    on  Manitoulin  Island. 

From  Sudbury  to  Toronto,  see  E.  62. 

Beyond  Sudbury  our  train  runs  towards  the  N.W,,  through  a 
sparsely-peopled  forest-clad  region,  seamed  with  small  rivers  and 
dotted  -with  innumerable  lakes.  To  the  right,  about  3  M.  from  Sud- 
bury, are  the  Murray,  Frood,  and  other  nickel  and  copper  mines,  the 
first  of  these  having  also  a  smelter.  At  (456  M.)  Larchwood  (868  ft. ) 
we  cross  the  Vermilion  River.  The  oval  depressions  visible  in  the 
surface  of  the  sandstone  rock  here  are  locally  known  as  'Nanabozhoos 
Snowshoe  Tracks'.  Beyond  Larch-wood  a  glimpse  of  the  high  falls 
(150  ft.")  of  the  Vermilion  River  is  obtained  to  the  right.  To  the  left 
lies  Windy  Lake  or  Lake  Makoping.  473  M.  Cartier  fl365  ft. ;  Eail. 
Restaurant]  is  a  divisional  station.  Beyond  (493  M.)  Pogamasiny 
(1165  ft.)  we  cross  the  Spanish  River,  which  here  runs  between  cliffs 
of  red  hornblende-granite,  300  ft.  high.  527  M.  Biscotasing  (\3SS  ft.) 
lies  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name.  The  line  now  follows  the  'height 
of  land',  or  watershed,  between  Hudson  Bay  and  the  Great  Lakes.  At 
(559  M.)  Woman  River  (1417  ft.)  we  cross  the  stream  of  that  name, 
and,  beyond  (575  M.)  Ridout,  the  Apishkaugama.  609  M.  Chapleau 
(1418  ft.;  Algoma,  $21/2,-  RaiL  Restaurant),  a  divisional  station  (pop. 
2000).  on  Lake  Kabequashesing.  to  the  N.  of  the  watershed ;  647  M. 
Bolkow  (1375  ft.).  ~  At  (669  M.)  Missanabie  (1105  ft.),  where  we 
cross  Dog  Lake,  a  very  short  portage  connects  the  streams  flowing 
towards  the  N.  with  those  descending  to  Lake  Superior. 
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This  was  an  important  point  for  the  fur-trade  long  before  the  railway 
was  constructed,  the  Miehipicoten  River,  connecting  it  with  Lake  Superior, 
and  the  Moose  River  (p.  267),  running  N.  to  James  Bay,  forming  a  natural 
highway  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  Hudson  Bay.  Large  quantities  of 
fuTS  are  still  brought  hither  from  the  N.  by  the  Mnose  Iliver.  The 
Miehipicoten  affords  good  fishing.  —  Some  gold  mines  are  operated  a  little 
to  the  S.  of  Missanabie. 

Beyond  Missanabie  the  construction  of  the  line  was  attended  with 
considerable  difficulties,  overcome  by  skilful  engineering.  Numerous 
rock-cuttings  are  passed.  —  693  M.  Franz  (1219  ft.). 

From  Feaxz  to  Sault-Ste-Marie.  1^4  M.,  Algoma  Central  <t-  Hudson 
Bay  Raihcoy  in  S^A  bra.  At  fol  M.)  Hawlc  Junction  a  line  diverges  to  the 
right  t'l  ('25  M.)  Miehipicoten  Earbour  (p.  265),  with  a  Hud.«(»n"s  Bay  Co.'s 
post  and  large  ore  docks  for  the  shipment  nf  the  iron  ore  from  t"ie  Miehi- 
picoten Mining  District.  —  194  3L'  Suult-Ste-Marie,  see  p.  26i. 

The  y.  extension  of  this  line  runs  from  Fj-anz  to  riOC»M.)  Eearst  (p.  268) 
via  (60  M.)  Oba  (p.  267). 

The  extensive  yards  at  (741  M.)  White  Paver  (1200  ft. ;  Rail. 
Restaurant),  a  divisional  point,  are  for  resting  cattle  on  tlieir  way 
to  the  E.  We  then  follow  the  White  River  (left)  for  some  distance. 
Beyond  (763  M.)  KiJig  the  line  passes  near  (r.)  Round  Lake.  Farther 
on  we  cross  the  Big  Pic  River  by  a  lofty  iron  bridgii  and  reach 
(796  M.)  Heron  Bay.  at  the  N.E.  corner  of  Lake  Superior  (p.  265). 

For  the  next  200  M.  the  railway  follows  the  N.  bank  of  Lake 
iSuperior  more  or  less  closely.  The  scenery  is  very  -striking,  and  the 
traveller  should  rise  early  in  order  to  enjoy  it.  At  many  points  the 
line  runs  on  ledges  cut  out  in  the  side  of  the  fine  syenite  cliffs, 
•which  border  the  shore  and  often  rise  to  a  height  of  hundreds  of  feet. 
Numerous  tunnels  and  bridges  are  necessary,  and  the  hardness  of 
these  ancient  and  finely  coloured  rocks  immensely  increased  the  en- 
gineering difficulties  of  this  part  of  the  railway.  The  lake  is  not  always 
in  sight,  but  numerous  views  of  its  vast  blue  expanse  are  enjoyed. 
Innumerable  streams  flow  into  its  waters  from  the  N.,  nearly  all  of 
them  affording  good  sport  to  the  angler.  Trailstotheserivers,seep.  Ivi. 
—  816  M.  Coldxrell.  Farther  on  we  cross  the  Little  Pic  River.  ■ —  841  M. 
Jack  Fish  (632  ft.),  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name  and 
on  a  fine  sweeping  bay.  is  an  excellent  fishing -station,  both  for 
river-trout  and  for  the  whitefish  (p.  265).  sturgeon,  and  lake-trout 
of  Lake  Superior  itself.  The  C.P.R.  h^s  a  large  coal  depot  here. 
Gold  and  zinc  are  mined  in  the  vicinity.  —  Beyond  Jack  Fish  the 
railway  sweeps  round  an  arm  of  the  bay  and  climbs  a  steep  gradient. 
The  view  of  the  lake  is  superb.  "We  pass  Ogilvie's  Butte,  one  of  the 
most  striking  of  the  numerous  basaltic  protuberances  which  interrupt 
the  syenite  formations  of  the  shore.  —  At  (860  M.)  Schreiber  (993  ft.; 
Rail.  Restaurant),  a  divisional  point  (pop.  13001,  information  as  to 
flshinsr  and  guides  maybe  obtained  from  the  Divisional  Superintendent. 
At  (874  M.)Rossport  (Oriental.  $2).  a  fish-trading  place  and  summer- 
resort,  we  reach  the  beautiful  *Nipigon  Bay,  cut  off  from  the  main 
body  of  the  lake  by  a  chain  of  islands.  882  M.  Pays  Plat  (625  ft.), 
on  the  river  of  that  name:  S89  M.  Cavern. 
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923  M.  Nipigon  (685ft.;  International,  $21/2;  Scandia  Ho.) 
lies  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Nipigon  River,  the  largest  river  flowing  into 
Lake  Superior  and  one  of  the  most  famous  trouting-streams  in  Canada. 
Trading  stores  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  and  its  rival.  R^veillonFreres, 
are  located  here.  The  railway  crosses  the  river  here  by  a  hridge  780  ft. 
long  and  85  ft.  high.    C.N.R.  station  see  p.  267. 

The  Nipigon  issues  from  Lake  ^'^nigon  (see  below),  to  the  X.  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  in  ita  course  of  about  40  M.  descends  300  ft.  and  forms  three 
small  lakes.  It  abounds  in  speckled  trout,  which  not  unfrequently  reach 
a  size  of  5-!.  lbs.  One  ot  the  favourite  resort*  of  fishermen  is  Camp 
Alexander,  about  12  M.  from  Xipigon  Station,  with  which  it  is  connected 
in  the  fishing-season  (June  15th-Sept.  30th)  by  a  steam-launch. 

•Lake  Nipigon  (852  ft. ;  area  1730  s<i.  M.).  measuring  about  TOM.  by  50  M. 
in  its  longest  diameters,  is  very  irregular  in  shape  and  contains  numerous 
islands.  It  has  been  set  apart  by  the  Ontario  Government,  together  with 
the  land  for  20  M.  around  it,  as  a  forest  reserve  (7300  sq.M.).  The  lake 
is  well  stocked  with  whitefish  and  trout  and  is  a  veritable  paradise  for 
anglers.    The  scenery  is  very  fine.' 

Anglers  who  mean  to  fish  in  the  Kipigon  region  are  advised  to  apply 
beforehand  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.'s  agent  at  Nipigon  and  inform  him 
of  the  size  of  the  party  and  of  what  is  wanted  in  the  shape  of  guides, 
canoes  (75  r..  per  day),  camp-outfit,  and  the  like.  The  guides  are  generally 
Indians  (lee  $  2V2-3  per  day).  One  canoe  and  tvo  Indians  will  suffice 
for  two  anglers.  Black  flies  and  mcsquitoos  are  troublesome,  especially 
i'l  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  protections  against  their  bites  are  in- 
tlispensable. 

Al)out  31/2  M.  beyond  Nipigon  the  train,  which  runs  more  or  less 
parallel  with  the  C.N.R.  (R.  57 d"),  rounds  the  cliff  known  from  its 
colour  as  Rid  Rock.  To  the  left  ViQ  enjoy  a  good  *View  across  the  bay, 
with  the  islands  of  La  Grange,  Isle  Verte,  and  St.  Ignave.  We  then 
intersect  the  neck  of  the  promontory  jutting  out  between  Nipigon 
Bay  and  Black  Bay.  cross  ihe  Black  Sturgeon  River,  and  strike  direct 
for  Port  Arthur,  skirting  Black  Bay.  The  bay  is  bounded  on  the 
S.W.  by  the  bold  Thunder  Cape  (p.  266),  sheltering  Thunder  Bay, 
of  which  we  obtain  pleasant  glimpses.  Some  unimportant  stations 
are  passed. 

988  M.  Port  Aithur  (610  It. ;  Prince  Arthur,  owned  and  managed 
by  the  C.N.R. ,  finely  situated  overlooking  Thunder  Bay,  from  $  A^o; 
Algoma,  $  81/2;  Marriaggi,  from  $  21/0;  Rail.  Restaurant;  golf- 
links"),  an  important  lakc-poit  and  laanufacturing  city,  with  about 
14,500  inhab.,  lies  on  the  W.  sliore  of  Thunder  Bay,  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  Lake  Superior,  in  a  fine  farming  district.  The  city 
o\\-ns  electric  tramway  and  other  'public  utilities  and  is  supplied 
Avith  hydro-electric  power,  including  75,000  H.P.  from  the  Nipigon 
River,  The  better  residential  district,  on  a  long  ridge  overlooking 
the  bay,  is  attractive.  Boating  and  fishing  are  obtained  in  the  bay, 
which,  however,  is  subject  to  squalls.  —  The  temperature  of  Port 
Arthur  is  rather  of  the  continental  type,  the  influence  of  the  lakes 
being'hardly  noticeable.  The  mean  temperature  in  Jan.  is  5°Fahr., 
in  July  02'';  the  mean  annual  extvemes  are  —  30°  and  -f-  85°.  'the 
absolute  extremes  --37"  and  -\-  90\ 
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Being  an  important  point  of  transfer  for  steamer  and  railway 
transportatiou  the  city  possesses  several  large  Orain  Elevators  "with 
a  total  lapacity  of  21,665,000  bushels.  Especially  noteworthy  is 
that  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways,  which  has  its  lake-terminus 
here  (see  p.  267),  comprising  two  metal-clad  workine-houses  and 
two  tile  storage-annexes,  with  a  total  <apacit>  of  9, 500,000  bushels. 
There  is  also  a  large  Coal  Dock.  Lumbering  forms  one  of  the  chief 
industries  which  also  include  shipbuilding,  the  manufacture  of 
pulp  and  paper,  wagon  works,  and  brick  works.  Port  Arthur  is 
the  seat  of  a  Government  Wireless  Station.  —  From  the  Lookout, 
near  the  Colleuiate  Institute,  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  Mt.  McKav 
(p.  261). 

An  eltctric  tramway  lOc.)  connect?  Port  Arthur  with  (S'ii.)  Fort  William 
(see  below).  —  Steamerg  run  hence  to  Bvlvth  (comp.  p.  266)  and  Chicago 
(see  Ba-dekers  United  State=j,  to  Fort  McyicoU  (comp.  p.  263),  etc. 

From  Poet  Aethur  to  Xoeth  Lakk,  69  M.,  Canadian  National  Railways 
in  5  brs  (fare  S  2V2").  This  line  diverges  at  (13  M.)  Ticin  Citij  Junc'ion  (p.  273) 
t->  the  left  from  the  m^in  line  ti  Winnipes  and  runs  towards  the  S.W. 
20  M.  Stanley  Junction  (Park.  S  2),  a  hunting  and  fi-^hing  resort  wiih  min- 
eral sprini;s,'lies  3  M.  from  the  Kakabeka  Falls  (p.  273).  40  51.  Silver  Moun- 
tain; 43  M.  W/.ite  FisJ).  —  6^  M.  yorth  Lake.  —  About  8  M.  from  the  present 
terminus  are  the  Gunflint  Mines  in  the  Iron  Range.,  an  important  iron- 
producing  district  in  Minnesota. 

992  M.  Fort  William.  —  The  RuUicnj  station  (Restaurant)  is  con- 
nected with  the  Wharf  by  a  subway.  Travellers  who  have  crossed  Lakes 
Huron  and  Superior  by  steamer  (see  ER.  56,  57)  rejoin  the  railway  here.  — 
At  Fort  William  we  change  from  Eastern  to  Central  Time  (I  br.  slower ; 
comp.  p.  xii). 

Hotels.     AvESCK .    from  $  4;    Sx.  Lotus,    VRioiiiA ,    R.  from    S  I'/x; 

lilEE-iS,    ?  2'-'... 

steamers   ply  regularly  during  the  navigation   season  to  Port  McNicoU 
('ee  R.  57  a),  to  Sarnia  (comp.  R.  57c),  to  Dulvth    etc 
United  States  Consul,  Mr.  J.  0.  Sanders. 

Fort  Will' am  (607ft.).  known  together  with  Port  Arthur  as  the 
'Twin  Cities',  the  lake-port  of  the  W.  section  of  the  C.P.I?,  and  the 
terminus  of  the  E.  division  (change  of  time,  see  above),  lies  on  the 
wide  and  deep  Kaministikicia  (see  p,  271),  just  above  the  point  -where 
it  empties  in  three  arms  (see  p.  261)  into  Lake  Superior.  The  pic- 
turesque situation  of  the  city,  in  conjunction  with  its  boating,  fishing, 
and  shooting  facilities,  formerly  attracted  many  summer- visitors, 
but  its  rapid  growth  (from  3633  inhab.  in  1901  to  ca.  20,000  in 
1919)  has  transformed  what  was  a  pleasant  lake-port  into  a  busy  port 
of  transhipment  and  thriving  commercial  and  industrial  city.  A  great 
asset  to  the  citv  is  the  development  of  hydro-electric  power  at  the 
Kakabeka  Falls  (p.  273). 

A  small  post  was  established  here  by  Du  Luth  towards  the  close  of 
the  ITth  century,  but  was  afterwards  abandoned.  In  1801  it  became  a 
port  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  and  the  old  fort  is  still  preserved  aa  an  en- 
gine-house. The  Kaministikwia  and  its  connecting  waters  formed  a  canoe- 
route  by  which  the  Indians  of  the  North-West  brought  their  furs  to  the 
traders.  It  was  bv  this  route  that  Col.  Wolselev  transported  his  forces  to 
Fort  Garrv  in  IvSTO  (see  p.  277). 
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Ibe  Harbour,  formed  chiefly  by  the  river  and  embracing  about 
JoM.  of  water-front,  was  greatly  improved  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment at  an  expense  of  over  $  15,000,000.  A  special  character  is  given 
to  the  city  which  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  sample  grain  market  of 
Canada,  by  the  numerous  liuge  Grain  Elevators,  with  a  total  capac- 
ity of  about  30,000,000  bushels,  in  which  are  stored  immense 
quantities  of  grain  from  Manitoba  and  the  North-West,  shipped  here 
for  carriage  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  Grain  Exchange  (1913),  a  fine 
building  of  five  stories,  should  be  noted.  The  C.P.E.  Coal  Depot,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  McKellar  River,  an  arm  of  the  Kaministikwia  (see 
p.  260),  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  Ogilvie  Flour  Mills 
have  a  capacity  of  18,000  barrels  daily.  Other  industries  include 
iron  foundries,  the  manufacture  of  car-wheels,  shipbuilding,  etc., 
and  the  lake  fisheries  are  also  quite  considerable. 

Mt.  McKay  (1600  ft.)  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  lake,  town,  river,  and 
environs.  The  base  of  the  mountain  is  reached  by  an  electric  tramway 
(5  c.)  from  Fort  Willi;im.  Through  the  mountain  part  of  the  water- conduit 
is  tunnelled  which  conveys  the  water  frum  Loc/i  Lomond  (960  ft.;  area  10  sq.M.), 
7  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Fort  William,  to  the  city. 

Either  Port  Arthur  or  Fort  William  forma  good  head- quarters  for 
geological  study,  especially  of  the  Pre -Cambrian  rocks  of  this  district 
(Nipigon,  Animikie  with  silver  and  iron-ore,  etc.). 

From  Fort  William  to  Qvtbec,  see  R.  54 ;  to  Toronto,  see  R.  57;  to  Winnipeg., 
see  K.  59. 


56.  From  Toronto  to  Georgian  Bay  and  Sault-Ste-Marie 
via  CoUingwood  (Bailwoy  and  Steamer). 

4f-9  il.  Grand  Tbk;k  Railway  to  (94  M.)  Collingicood  in  4'/2  hrs.  (fare 
5  2.95).  Steamer  of  the  XosinERy  Navigation  to.  thence  to  (364  M. i 
i<auU-Ste-JJarie  and  (447  M.)  Mackinat  Island  (fare  •?  18.20,  incl.  meals 
and  berth).  The  st-eamers  leave  CoUingwood  on  Tues. ,  Thurs.,  &  Sat.  on 
the  arrival  of  the  morning  train  from  Toronto,  and  run  to  the  N.  through 
Georgian  Bay  and  the  '>;orth  ChanneF  (p.  263),  calling  at  many  points  on 
the  N  shore  of  Lake  Huron.  The  Thurs.  boat  does  not  call  at  Kill'irn-iii  or 
Manitowaning  (see  below  atd  p.  262).  The  voyage  takes  about  2V2  days,  "and 
ample  time  is  generally  allowed  for  landing  at  the  various  ports.  The  steamers 
and  their  accommodation  are  good,  and  the  trip  is  healthful  and  enjoyable  in 
summer.  —  A  Steasler  of  the  Chicago.  Dcllth,  &.  Georgian  Bat  Transit 
Co.  leaves  Owen  Sound  once  weekly  for  Parry  Sound  (p.  2tO).  Eillarney. 
and  points  on  the  North  Channel  (comp.  p.  262),  going  on  to  Sault-Ste- 
Marie  (p.  264),  Mackinac  (p.  262),  and  Chicago. 

-      From  Toronto  to  (94  M.)  CoUingwood  by  railway,  see  p.  241. 

The  steamer  calls  at  (19  M.)  Meaford  (p.  241)  and  (42  M.)  Oa-en 
Sound  (p.  249),  beyond  which  its  course  lies  along  the  W.  side  of 
Georgian  Bay  (p.  263).  To  the  left  is  the  Saugeen  or  Bruce  Pen- 
insula, jutting  out  into  the  lake  for  about  50  M.  and  belonging  geo- 
logically to  the  so-called  ''Niagara  Escarpment'  which  runs  from 
Lewiston  (p.  226)  to  Manitoulin  Island  (p.  263).  —  Beyond  Cape 
Hurd  (p.  263),  the  extremity  of  the  Saugeen  Peninsula,  the  steamer 
steers  a  little  to  the  W.  of  N.  to  (147  M.)  KiUamey  (Hotel,  from  $  2), 
a  little  fishing-village,  finely  situated    at  the  foot  of  the  La  Cloche 
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MU.  (755-1180  ft.},  on  the  N.  shore  of  Georgian  Bay,  at  the  beginn- 
ing of  the  North  Channel(ip.  263).  Indian  souvenirs  may  he  purchased 
here. 

From  Killainey  the  steamer  crosses  to  the  S.,  passing  several 
islands,  to  Grand  Manitoulin  Island  (see  p.  263),  where  it  first 
calls  at  (169  M.)  Manitowaning  (Queen's,  $  3),  situated  on  high 
ground,  at  the  head  of  the  deeply  indented  Manitowaning  Bay. 
There  is  good  trout-fishing  to  he  had  here.  Near  the  village,  to  the 
E.,  is  a  large  Indian  Reserve^  dating  from  1836  when,  by  terms  of 
agreement,  the  Indians  of  the  Georgian  Bay  Islands,  representing  the 
Ottawa,  Chippewa,  and  Saugin  tribes,  were  settled  on  the  island.  — 
We  then  steer  along  the  coast  of  the  island  to  (185  M.)  Sheguiandah, 
whence  we  proceed  through  a  pretty  archipelago  to  (198  M.)  Little 
Current  (580  ft.  5  Queen's,  King  Edxcard,  $21/2;  pop-  983),  the 
chief  place  in  the  island,  named  from  the  peculiar  currents  which 
are  sometimes  caused  here  by  the  wind  in  the  narrow  channel  be- 
tween Manitoulin  and  the  Goat  Islands.  Litte  Current  is  another 
aood  fishing  centre  and  the  terminus  of  the  Algoma  Eastern  Railway 
(see  p.  257).  —  The  next  ports  of  call  on  the  island  are  (217  M.) 
Kagau'ong  (Havelock,  $  2),  with  the  pretty  Bridal  Veil  Falls,  and 
(247  M.)  Gore  Bay  (Ocean,  Queen's,  $  31/2). 

The  steamer  now  recrosses  to  the  mainland.  282  M.  Blind  River 
(p.  257).  —  Some  distance  beyond  (814  M.)  Thessalon  (Hefferman, 
$  3;  Queens,  $  21/2;  see  p.  257),  a  lake-port  with  1400  inhab.,  the 
steamer  enters  the  channel  between  St.  Joseph  Island  (1. ;  p-  263)  and 
the  mainland  (r.),  passing  the  Desharats  Islands,  a  popular  resort. 
It  finally  calls  at  the  Canadian  town  of  Sault-Ste- Marie  before  cross- 
ing to  its  terminus  on  the  American  side  (p.  264).  In  July  and  Aug. 
the  steamers  go  on  from  the  Soo  to  the  island  of  Mackinac. 


67.  From  Toronto  to  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William. 

a.  By  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  yik  Port  McNicoU 

(Railway  and  Steamer). 

577  M.  Canadian  Pacific  Railwat  to  (103  M.)  Port  McKicoll  in  41/2  lirs. 
(fare  $  3.80 ;  parlor-car  85  c).  Steamee  thence  to  (340  M.)  SauU-Ste-ifarie  and 
(577  :3I.)  Fort  William  (calling  at  Port  Arthur,  p.  259j  in  ca.  40  hrs.  (through- 
fare  from  Toronto  to  Fort  William  5  38.40;  meals  and  berth  included).     I 

This  forms  part  of  the  so-called  "Lake  and  Rail  Route'  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway;  and  tickets  from  Eastern  points  to  Fort  William  or  points 
farther  to  the"W.  are  available  either  by  this  route  or  by  railway  (R.  55). 
Travellers  who  are  not  pressed  for  time  will  prefer  the  'Lake  and  Rail 
Route',  as  thev  miss  comparatively  little  of  interest  on  the  railway  between 
Montreal  and  Fort  William  and  gain  an  opportunity  to  see  something  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  the  Sault-Ste-Marie  Canal,  etc  The  steamers,  leave  Port 
McXicoU  dailv  except  Frid.  &  Sun.  at  4  p.m.  during  the  season  of  navigation 
(from  about  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  Nov.).  The  Wed.  boat  calls 
at  Otcen  Sound  (p.  249).  The  steamers  are  equipped  with  wireless  telegraphy 
and  afford  excellent  accommodation,  service,  and  cuisine.  The  water  of 
the  lakes  is  generally  smooth  in  summer.    Warm  wraps  should  be  taken. 
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From  Toronto  (Union  Station;  p.  101)  to  (96  M,)  Medonte  and 
(108  M.)  Port  McNicoU,  see  R.  blA. 

PortMcNicoll  (pop.  500;  /nn,  $  3;  see  p.  203),  the  E.  terminal 
of  the  C.P.R.  steamship  service  on  the  Great  Lakes,  is  an  important 
port  for  the  shipping  of  grain,  with  extensive  modern  wharves,  elev- 
ators, and  other  facilities. 

From  Port  McNicoll  the  steamer  skirts  the  Penetang  Peninsula 
(I.)  and  steers  straight  across  Georgian  Bay  for  Cabot  Head  (1.)  on 
the  Saugeen  Peninsula  (p.  261).  When  clear  of  the  peninsula,  we 
turn  to  the  left  (W.)  and  enter  Lake  Huron  proper  by  the  channel 
mentioned  below,  between  Cape  Hurd  (p.  261)  on  the  left  and  the 
Grand  Manitoulin  (see  below)  on  the  right,  t 

Lake  Huron  (580  ft.  above  the  sea)  ,  across  the  waters  of  which 
the  next  part  of  our  route  leads,  is  207  M.  long  and  100  M.  wide, 
with  an  area  of  23,200  sq.  M.  (nearly  half  the  size  of  England).  Its 
greatest  depth  is  750  ft.  The  Saugeen  Peninsula,  jutting  out  from 
the  S.,  and  the  Grand  Manitoulin  Island,  on  the  N.,  approach  within 
20  M.  of  each  other  and  divide  the  lake  into  two  portions ,  of  which 
that  to  the  E.  is  known  as  Georgian  Bay  (130  M.  long  and  50  M.  wide). 
The  W.  shore  of  Lake  Huron  is  low  and  little  varied  in  outline  (with 
the  exception  of  the  deep  Saginaw  Bay),  but  the  N.  and  E.  coasts  are 
rocky  and  indented,  often  showing  bold  limestone  cliffs.  The  lake 
contains  an  enormous  number  of  islands  (estimated  ashigh  as  36,000), 
especially  along  the  E.  shore  of  Georgian  Bay  (Parry  Archipelago)  and 
in  the  'North  Channel',  between  Manitoulin  and  the  mainland.  The 
E,  and  N.  shores  of  the  lake  belong  to  Canada,  the  W.  to  Michigan. 
The  name  Huron  (from  hure.  'wild  boar')  was  applied  by  the  French 
to  the  "Wyandotte  Indians  on  account  of  their  manner  of  dressing  their 
hair.  'Huronian',  as  applied  to  a  series  of  Pre-Cambrian  crystalline 
rocks,  was  originally  used  to  describe  the  beds  of  this  series  over- 
lying the  Laurentian  formations  on  the  N.  shore  of  Lakes  Huron  and 
Superior. 

The  Grand  Manitoulin  Island  ('Island  of  the  Great  Spirit"; 
905  ft.),  which  lies  to  the  N.  of  our  course  as  we  cross  Lake  Huron, 
is  80  M.  long  and  30  M.  wide  across  its  widest  part.  There  are  a 
number  of  Indian  reservations  on  the  island,  and  along  its  N.  coast 
are  several  villages  frequented  as  summer-resorts  (comp.  p.  262). 
Our  steamer  passes  it  in  the  night,  and  we  consequently  see 
little  of  it. 

Early  next  morning  the  steamer  threads  the  narrow  Detour  Pas- 
sage (comp.  p.  266),  between  the  mainland  of  Michigan  on  the  left 
and  Druininond  Island  (Mich.)  on  the  right,  and  enters  the  beautiful 
*St.  Mary''s  River  (65  M.),  connecting  Lake  Huron  with  Lake  Superior. 
Farther  on  St.  Joseph  Island  lies  to  the  right,  with  first  the  mainland 

t  The  channel  is  actually  narrowed  down  to  about  5M,  by  the  islets 
lying  oflfCape  Hurd  and  the  S.  end  of  Manitoulin. 
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and  then  Encampment  Island  to  the  left.  We  next  pass  the  rapid 
between  Sugar  Island  (1.)  and  the  mainland  (r.),  traverse  the  ex 
pansion  of  the  river  called  Bear  Lake  or  Lake  Oeorge  (9  M.  long  and 
3-4  M.  wide) ,  and  finally  turn  to  the  left  (W.)  round  the  N.  end  of 
Sugar  Island  and  enter  the  Snult-Ste- Marie  Canal  (see  below). 

340  M.  Sault-Ste-Mariet  (632ft.;  Windsor,  from  $  4;  Algon- 
quin^ well  spoken  of,  from  $31/2;  Park,  $2 1/2;  V-^-  Consul;  golf- 
course)  is  a  busy  lake -port  and  industrial  town,  with  (1921) 
21,228  inhab,  and  all  modern  conveniences.  The  industries  in- 
clude several  blast-furnaces  (at  Steelton,  see  p.  257J,  foundries 
and  machine  shops,  huge  pulp'and  paper  mills,  chemical  works, 
electric  smelters,  dry-docks  and  shipbuilding:  plants,  and  large  iron- 
ore  docks.  There  is  a  Government  Wireless  Station.  Sault-Ste-Marie 
is  the  terminus  of  the  Algoma  Central  &  Hudson  Bay  Railway  (see 
p.  258),  and  a  station  on  the  C.P.R.  (p.  257).  —  Frequent  steam- 
ferries  cross  to  the  U.  S.  Sault-Ste-Marie  (615  ft.;  Park,  from  $ 41/2  ; 
Murray  Hill,  from  $  31/2 ;  Moore;  Belvedere;  Rail.  Restaurant),  a  thriv- 
ing little  city  with  (1920)  12,096  inhab.,  originated  in  a  French  mission 
established  here  in  1641.  Its  position  on  the  Soo  Canal  and  at  the 
convergence  of  several  railways  gives  it  considerable  commercial  im- 
portance. Amongthe  chief  buildings  are  the  Custom  House  (hi.  i),  the 
Post  Office  (m.T),  the  City  Hall  (PL  4),  the  Carnegie  Library  (PI.  6), 
and  the  Court  House  (PI.  5).  To  the  W.  lies  Fort  Brady,  a  U,  S. 
military  post  (comp.  Plan). 

One  of  the  things  to  'do'  at  the  Soo  i8  to  shoot  the  Rapids,  about  1  M. 
long,  in  a  canoe  guided  by  an  Indian,  an  exciting  but  reasonably  safe  ex- 
perience (inquire  at  hotels).  There  is  good  trout-fishing  above  the  Eapids 
and  in  the  neighbouring  streams,  and  the  Indians  catch  whitefish  with 
scoop-nets  below  the  Rapids.  —  The  island  of  Mackinac  (see  p.  262  and 
Baedeker's  United  States)  is  easily  reached  from  the  800.  —  A  Steamee  plies 
twice  weekly  from  Sault-Ste-Marie  to  (1(J6  M.)  MicMpicoten  Harbour  (see  p.  258). 

The  'St.  Mary's  or  Soo  Ship  Canal,  by  means  of  which  the  St.  Mary 
Rapids  (see  above)  are  circumnavigated,  connects  Lake  Huron  with  Lake 
Superior,  the  two  lakes  having  a  diflerence  of  level  of  about  20  ft.  As 
early  as  1798  a  small  canal  was  built  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  river,  and  in  lc37  a  canal  was  begun  by  the  State 
of  Michigan,  but  not  comple'ed  before  1855.  It  was  1800  yds.  long,  100  ft. 
wide,  and  12  ft.  deep,  with  two  locks,  each  350  ft.  long. 

The  present  system  of  canals  compirises  two  canals  on  the  American 
side  and  one  on  the  Canadian  side.  Of  the  Amebican  Canals  the  S.  and 
older  canal,  completed  by  the  U.  S.  Governmentin  IbSlat  a  cost  of  $  2,150,000, 
is  2330  yds.  long,  108  ft.  wide  at  its  narrowest  part  (the  movable  dam),  and 
16  ft.  deep.  It  has  two  locks.  Weitzel  Lock,  its  original  lock,  is  515  ft.  long, 
80  ft.  wide,  and  391/2  ft.  deep,  and  can  hold  two  large  lake-steamers.  An 
enormous  new  lock,  Poe  Lock,  on  the  site  of  the  two  old  locks  of  1855,  was 
opened  in  1896,  having  a  length  of  800  ft.,  a  breadth  of  100  ft.,  and  a 
depth  of  21  ft.  The  cost  of  this  new  lock  and  the  accompanying  enlargement 
of  the  canal  was  about  $  5,tJLiO,000.  The  lock  can  be  tilled  or  emptied  in 
7  minutes.  Even  this,  however,  proved  inadequate  for  the  increasing  traffic, 
and  recently  a  new  canal,  260  to  300  ft.  wide,  has  been  built  to  the  N.  of 
the  S.  canal.  It>  Ijck  is  1350  ft.  loi  g,  SO  ft.  wide,  and  24V2  ft.  deep.  An- 
other lock  for  this   canal   has   been  proposed.   —   The  Canadian  Canal, 
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which  waa  completed  in  1895  at  a  cost  of  about  $3,700,000,  is  2490  yds. 
long  and  includes  a  lock  900  ft.  long  and  60  ft,  wide,  with  ISV*  ft.  of  water 
on  ihe  sill.    Its  lift  is  19  ft. 

The  annual  tonnage  of  the  vessels  passing  through  the  Soo  Canals  by 
far  surpa8se.s  that  of  the  Suez  Canal.  In  1918  a  tonuage  of  61,100,244  net 
tons  with  85,680,327  short  tons  ot  freight  passed  through  the  U.S.  c>nals 
as  compared  to  a  tonnage  of  9,251,601  net  tons  for  the  Suez  Canal  in  the 
same  jear.  The  Canadian  Canal  \\as  passed  by  L059  vessels  of  10,0<J0,542 
net  tuns  having  a  freight  tonnage  of  l^,9l3,7il  tons. 

From  Sault-Ste-Marie  to  Toronto  by  railway  via  Sudbury.,  see  p.  257 
and  R.  52,  or  by  steoiner  on  Georgan  Bay  and  railway  via  CoLUngicood.,  see 
R.  56,  or  via  Lake  Huron  and  Sa  nia,  see  R.  6i  c;  to  Fran:  and  Oba  (Hearst), 
see  p.  25-5;  to  Mchipicoten  Huibour,  see  pp.  2 18,  264 ^  to  Dnluth  and  tu 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Pavl,  see  Baedeker's  United  States. 

The  passage  of  the  locks  at  Sault-Ste-Marie  takes  about  an  hour, 
which  passengers  may  spend  in  visiting  the  town.  In  emerging  from 
the  canal  we  pass  under  the  fine  railway-bridge  of  the  C.  P.  R.  line 
from  Sudbury  to  Sault-Ste-Marie  (see  p.  257)  and  a  movable  dam 
forming  a  road-bridge.  A  little  farther  on,  between  Point  Iroquois  to 
the  left  (U.  S.)  and  Gros  Gap  to  the  right  (Canada),  "we  leave  the 
St.  Mary's  River  and  enter  Whitefish  Bay,  forming  the  S.E.  end  of 
Lake  Superior. 

Lake  Superior  (602  ft.  above  the  sea),  the  highest  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  is  the  largest  sheet  of  fresh  water  on  the  globe,  being  380  M. 
long  and  162  M.  in  extreme  width,  with  an  area  of  31,800  sq.  M. 
(somewhat  larger  than  that  of  Scotland).  The  mean  depth  is  about 
900  ft.  The  lake  receives  the  waters  of  200  streams  and  contains 
numerous  islands,  chiefly  near  its  E.  and  \V.  ends.  Its  coast -line 
(ca.  1500  M.)  is  irregular  and  generally  rock-bound,  some  of  its  cliffs 
and  hills  be.ng  very  picturesque.  The  water  is  singularly  clear  and 
bitterly  cold  even  at  midsummer.  Late  Superior -whitefish  fCoreyonu^ 
clupeiformis)  are  excellent  eating,  and  the  traveller  should  not  miss 
the  opportunity  to  taste  them  furnished  by  the  steamers  bill-of-fare. 
Other  varieties  of  fish  are  also  abundant. 

n  •  The  if.  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  of  which  we  see  so  little  from  the 
steamer,  is  very  picturesque  at  places  but  is  not  accessible  except  by  small 
boat.  The  only  important  settlements  on  it  between  Sault-SteOlarie  and 
Nipigon  are  Michipicoten  (p.  258). and  Heron  Bay  (,p.  258). 

Whitefish  Point,  to  the  left,  with  its  lighthouse,  marks  the  end  of 
Whitefish  Bay  and  the  beginning  of  the  lake  proper,  across  which 
we  now  hold  a  N.W.  course  for  237  M.,  soon  passing  out  of  sight 
of  land.  The  first  land  we  come  in  sight  of  next  morning  is  Isle 
fioyaf«  (U.S.),  a  rugged,  rock-bound  island,  50  M.  long,  lying  near  the 
N.W.  shore  of  the  lake.  Our  course  bends  to  the  left  (W.)  and  passes 
between  this  island  and  the  mainland.  To  the  right  rises  the  fine 
promontory  of  *Thiinder  Cape,  a  huge  volcanic  mass  rising  I3u0  ft, 
above  the  lake.  Near  its  foot  is  the  tiny  Silver  Islet,  which  between 
1870  and  18t4,  when  it  was  drowned  out  by  the  waters  ot  the  lake, 
yielded  between  three  and  four  million  dollars  worth  of  the  precious 
metal.  Passing  Thunder  Point,  we  enter  Thunder  Bay,  the  mouth  of 
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which,  to  the  S.  (1.),  is  closed  by  Pie  Island.  The  steamer  generally 
calls  at  Port  Arthur  (p.  259),  if  the  state  of  the  water  allows,  before 
entering  the  Kaministikuia  River  and  reacliiiig  its  terminus  at  — 

577  M.  ('237  M.  from  Saiilt-S(e-Marie)  Pert  Wiliiam  (see  p.  260), 
where  we  join  the  C.P.R.,  the  G.T.R.,  and  the  C.N.R.  lor  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,' Alberta,  and  Tiritish  Columbia. 


b.  By  Canadian  Pacific  Kailway  via  Sudbury, 
813  M.  Railway  in  2SV2  hrs.  O'are  $  28 ;  dining-car,  with  meals  a  la  cartej. 
From  Toronto     to  (260  M.)  Sudbury,   see  R.  52a;   thence  to 
(809  M.)  Port  Arthur  and  (813  M.)  Fort  WiUiam,  see  pp.  257-260. 

c.  By  Grand  Trunk  Railway  via  Sarnia 

(Railicay  and  Steamer). 

641  (649)  M.  Gbasd  Tbdnk  Railway  to  Sarnia  via  Stratford  (170  31.  in 
eVzlirs.)  or  via  Hamilton  and  London  (178  M.  in  4V4-5-Vi  hrs.).  St£amebs  ot 
the  XoaiHEKS  aS'avigation  Co.  leave  Point  Edward  Dock  (SarniaJ,  where 
connection  ia  made  with  the  train,  at  4  p.m.  every  Tues.,  1'hurs.,  and  Sat. 
in  summer  for  (234  M.;  lyi/z  hrs.j  Sault-Sie- Marie  and  (471  M.;  38'/..  hrs.) 
Port  Arthur,  The  boats  are  good  and  the  journey  is  enjoyable  in  good 
weather.  —  From  Port  Arthur  the  steamers  go  uu  tu  (17U  M.;  l3'/2  hrs.) 
Uultiih,  Minn.  On  the  return  journey  from  Duluth  they  lirst  touch  at  Fort 
William. 

This  route  forms  the  connecting  link  of  a  through-route  from  Montreal 
to  Prince  Rupert  in  connection  with  RE.  44c,  o'Jc,  04a,  and  09. 

From  Toronto  to  (170  M.)  Sarnia  via  Stratford,  ste  pp.  221,  222, 
or  to  (178  M.)  Sarnia  via  Hamilton  and  London,  see  pp.  226,  232-31, 
and  224. 

From  Sarnia  Wharf  tlie  steamer  follows  a  >'.AV.  course  across 
Lake  Huron  (see  p.  263)  to  the  Detour  Passcye  where  it  joins  the 
route  to  Port  Arthur  described  at  pp.  263-266.  —  234  M.  (from 
Sarnia)  Sault-Ste- Marie,  see  p.  264.  -  471 M.  Port  Arthur,  see  p.  259. 

d.  By  Canadian  National  Railways  \ik  Sucibury  Junction 
and  Buel. 

871  M.  Railway  (Canadian  Xurthern  Divisionj  in  32'/^  hrs.  (fare  $  27.80; 
sleeper  $  8.60). 

From  Toronto  to  (262  M.)  Sudbury  Junction,  see  R.  52  b.  Our 
line  continues  to  run  in  a  N.W.  direction.  272  M.  Hanmer.  2r6  M. 
Capreol  (1003  ft. ;  Rail.  Restaurant)  is  the  junction  for  the  lii  le  to  North 
Bay  and  Ottawa  (R.  42).  To  the  E.  lies  Wanapitei  Lake  (850  ft. ; 
45  sq.  M.).  285  M.  Milnet,  whence  a  short  branch-line  runs  to  (4M.) 
Sellwood,  situated  near  the  magnetite  mines  of  the  Moose  Mt.  Iron 
Range.  293  M.  Anstice.  At  (30U  M.)  Raphoe  (1244  ft.)  we  enter  the 
limayami  Forest  Reserve  (see  p.  245)  which  we  leave  again  some 
distance  beyond  (312  M.)  Thor  Lake  —  328  M.  Ruel  (1344  ft.)  is  the 
starting-point  for  the  promising  gold  fields  near  Shining  Tree  Lake. 
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Beyoud  Ruel  the  railway  traverses  a  country  studded  with  lakes 
and  intersected  by  numerous  rivers  which  all  flow  N.  to  James  Bay 
(^comp.  below).  There  are  over  70  stations  on  this  part  of  the  line,  but 
most  of  them  are,  as  yet,  names  only.  36B  M.  Gogama  (1165  ft.).  — 
424 M.  Foteyet  (1078  ft.),  a  divisional  point.  Abl  M.  FeierheU  (1033  ft.). 
—  At  (534  M.)  Oba  (1086ft.)  we  intersect  the  Algoma  Central  & 
Hudson  Bay  Railway  from  Franz  (p.  25c5)  to  Hearst  (p.  268).  Farther 
on  we  cross  the  Kabinakagami  iitt;«r  (p.  268).  —  572  M.  Uome^ayne 
(1090  ft.).  —  58oM.  Nayagumi  River,  near  the  lake  of  that  Jiame.  — 
1)56  M.  Pagwachuan  (1105  ft.),  called  after  an  adjacent  lake.  Near 
(672  M.)  Longlac  (1040  ft.),  situated  at  the  N.  end  of  Long  Lake 
(1013  ft.;  area  76  sq.  M.),  a  narrow  sheet  of  water  about  50  M.  in 
length,  the  line  turns  to  the  S.W.  From  (714  M.)  Kinyhom  to  Kow- 
kash  (p.  268)  a  new  line  is  in  consideration,  affording  a  direct  con- 
nection between  Capreol  and  Siou:i  Lookout. 

723  M.  Jeliicoe  (1086  ft.).  —  764  M.  Orient  Bay  (902  ft. ;  Niplgon 
Lodge,  a  C.N.R.  summer-hotel,  from  $31^2))  on  a  S.E.  arm  of  Lake 
Mpigon  (see  p.  259).  —  788  M.  Cameron  Falls  (792  ft.),  with  a  large 
hydro-electric  power-plant.  Before  reaching  (801  M.)  Niplgon  (see 
p.  259)  we  skirt  the  W.  bank  of  Helen  Lake  (608  ft.)  for  some  distance 
and  then  cross  the  Nipigon  River  (p.  259).  Beyond  Nipigon  where  we 
intersect  the  main  line  of  the  C.P.R.  our  route  substantially  coincides 
with  that  line  described  at  p.  259. 

871  M.  Port  Arthur,  see  p.  259. 

58.  From  Cochrane  to  Sioux  Lookout 

(  Winnipeg). 

624  M.  CaNadias  National  Railways  (Canadian  Government  Division^ 
iu  163/4  hrs.  (fare  $  18.10).    Comp.  RE.  38,  59  c. 

This  line  forms  j  art  of  a  through  service  between  iloDtreal  and  Vaii- 
couver  (fare  $  101.20;  sleeper  $  SO.'IS,  tourist-sleeper  $  15.40)  via  Ottawa 
(E.  39  c),  North  Bay  (R.  4.^),  Cochrane  (K.  61,  II),  Winnipeg  (R.  59c). 
and  Edmonton  (RK.  '64a,  68)  Tlie  Continental  Limited'  covers  the  distance 
of  2937  M.  in  41/2  days  starting  every  evening  from  31ontreal,  where 
connection  is  made  from  HaUtax,  except  for  the  Monday  train.  Comp. 
also  R.  55. 

Cochrane,  see  p.  184.  6  M.  Fredtrick  (861  ft.),  on  the  Frederick 
House  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Abitibi  River  (p.  184).  Between  this 
point  and  Hearst  (p.  268)  we  cross  the  Mattagami  (p.  248), 
Kukozhishk ,  Kapuskasing,  Opasatika,  and  Mlssinaibi  rivers,  all  of 
which  combine  as  Moose  River  (comp.  p.  258)  to  reach  James  Bay 
(p.  184).  These  rivers  offer  excellent  water-power  for  future  develop- 
ment. The  clay  belt  (comp.  p.  184)  attains  its  greatest  breadth  on 
this  part  of  the  line.  12  M.  Hunta,  in  a  good  farming  country,  with 
pulp  and  paper  mills.  32  M.  Jacksonboro  (769  ft. ;  hotel),  a  thriving 
community  with  about  500  inhabitants.  Near  (70  M.) -K'ap asfea«mu 
(714  ft.),  with  a  Dominion  experimental  station  (1916;  1000  acres), 
used  as  an  internment  camp  during  the  Great  War.  the  Ground  Hoy 
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Hiver  is  crossed.  91 M.  Opasatika  (744  ft.),  on  the  river  of  that  name. 
—  129  M.  Hearst  (795  ft.  j  Bail.  Restaurant;  pop.  500)  is  a  divisional 
point  and  the  present  N.  terminus  of  the  Algoma  Central  &  Hudson 
Bay  Ry.  (see  p.  258).  —  Short  of  (151  M.)  Kabina  (797  ft.)  the 
Kabinakagami  /iiuer  (j).267)  is  crossed,  and  beyond  (165M.)  Bertram 
(^746  ft.)  the  Nagagami^  both  tributaries  of  the  Albany  River.  — 
205  M.  Pa^^a  River  (617  ft.).  254  M.  Grant  (997  ft. ;  Rail.  Restau- 
rant), a  divisional  point.  Beyond  (263  M.)  Opemisha  (1049  ft.)  the 
railway  leaves  the  clay  belt.  297  M.  Kowkash  (comp.  p.  267).  The 
line  keeps  to  the  N.  of  Lake  Nipigon  (p.  259).  Save  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  lake,  the  land  is  rocky  and  sterile.  —  385  M.  Armstrong 
(1113  ft  ;  hotel;  Rail.  Restaurant),  where  we  change  from  Eastern  to 
Oentral  Time  (1  hr.  slower;  comp.  p.  xii),  is  another  divisional  point, 
situated  in  a  line  hunting  and  fishing  district.  Near-by  are  the 
striking  Castle  Rocks.  Numerous  swampy  areas  are  traversed,  and 
occasional  stretches  of  bleak-looking  country  devastated  by  forest- 
ftres.  At  (518  M.)  Superior  Junction  (1190  ft.)  we  join  the  C.N.R. 
line  from  Fort  William  to  Winnipeg  (R.  59  c). 
524  M.  Sioux  Lookout,  see  p.  275. 
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c.  By  Canadian  National  Railways  via  Sioux  Lookout   274 
bO.   Winnipeg 275 

Environs  of  Winnipeg.  From  Winnipeg  to  Si.  Paul 
281.  —  From  Rosenfeld  to  ^'apinka.  From  Winni- 
peg to  Dulath;  to  Selldrk,  Winnipeg  Beach,  and  River- 
ton;  Lake  Winnipeg.  From  Winnipeg  to  ^ictu^ia  Beach, 
282;  to  Gy}.8umviile5  to  Sooria,  Areola,  and  Segina; 
to  Arborg;  to  Virden,  283. 

61.  From  Winnipeg  to  Calgary 2(^4 

a.  By  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 284 

From  Portage-la-Prairie  to  Neche ;  to  Delta.  Lake  Mani- 
toba, 284.  —  From  Brandon  to  Estevan  ;  to  Miniota;  to 
Saskatoon,  285.  —  From  Kegina  to  Saskatoon^  to  Mel- 
ville and  Canora^  to  Northtate;  to  Moose  Jd,w.  From 
Moose  Jaw  to  North  Portal,  283;  to  Govenlock;  to 
Mackiin.    Missouri  Coteau,  289.  — Bassano  Dam  291. 

b.  By  C.N.R.  (Can. North. Div.)  via  Saskatoon.    .    .   291 
Bow  Valley  Irrigation  Works,  293.  — From  Calgary  to 
Edmonton;    to    Macleod.     294;     to    Lethbridge     and 
CoatiB,  295. 

62.  From  Dunmore  to  Lethbridge  and  Kootenay  Landing_295 

From  Lethbridge  to  Coutts,  295.  —  From  Stirling  to 
Cardston.    Waterton  Lakes  Park,  296. 

63.  From  Calgary  to  Banff 298 

Rocky  Mountains  Park,  301.  —  Mountain  Ascenta  from 
Banfl,  304.  —  From  Banff  to  Windermere  by  Road,  305. 

64.  From  Winnipeg  to  Edmonton 306 

a.  By  C.N.R.  (Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Division)   .    .   360 
h.  By  Canadian  National  Railways  (Canadian  Northern 

Division)  via  Regina  and  Saskatoon 308 

From  North  Battleford  to  Capruthers ;  to  Turtleford, 
308.  — Elk  Island  Park,  309. 

<•.   By  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 309 

From  Edmonton  to  Lac  La  Biche;  to  Grande  Prairie 
(Peace  Kiver  District),  312.  —  From  Edmonton  to 
Athahaska.  From  Athabaska  to  Fort  McPherson  by  the 
Mackenzie  River,  313. 

65.  From  Winnipeg  to  Prince  Albert 315 

a.  Via  Regina  and  Saskatoon 315 

From  Maryfield  to  Moose  Jaw,  315.  —  From  Saskatoon 
to  Alsa?k,  316.- From  Prince  Albert  to  North  Battle- 
ford,  317. 
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l>.   Via  Dauphin  and  Canora 317 

c.    Via  Dauphin  and  Hudson  Bay  Junction  .    .    .318 
From  Sifton  to  Winnipezo^is.  From  Swan  River  to 
Canora.     Swan  River  Valley.     From   Hudson  Bay 
Jnnctii  n  to  The  Pas,  319.  —  Hudson  Bav  Eailwav. 
York  Factory,  320. 

66.  From  Banff  to  Vancouver 321 

I.  From  Banff  to  Lake  Louise 32! 

The  Lakes  in  the  Clouds.  Excursions  from  Lake 
Louise  (Victoria  Glai;ier,  etc.)  322.  —  Ascents  from 
Lake  Louise:  Mt.  Lefroy ;  Mt.  Victoria-,  Mt.  Temple. 
323.  —  Upper  Bow  Valley,  324. 

II.   From  Lake  Louise  to  Field 324 

From  Hector  to  Lake  O'Hara,  324.  —  Excursions 
from  Field  (Emerald  Lake,  Yoho  Valley,  Ottertail, 
etc.).  Ascents  from  Field:  Mt.  Field:  Mt.  Wapta: 
Mt.  Burgess;  Mt.  Stephen;  the  CatLe  t'ral.  .32>7.  — 
The  Upper  Yoho  Vi^lley  (Blont  des  Poilus,  Mt. Collie: 
the  TroUtinderne,  Mt.   Mummery),  827. 

in.  From  Field  to  Glacier  (Selkirk  Range)  ....  327 
Columbia  Valley,  323.  —  From  G  .Idento  Windermere 
by  Steamer;  to  Fort  Steele  and  Colvalli,  329.  — 
Excursions  from  Glacier  House:  The  Illecillewaet 
Glacier,  Mt.  Abbott:  the  Great  Snow-Field  of  the 
Dlecillewaet  Glacier;  theAsulkan  Pass  and  Gl  icier : 
the  ^"akimu  Caves;  Bear  Creek  Valley,  3^2-^34.  — 
Ascents  in  the  Selkirks :  Mt.  Sir  Donald  :  Mt.  Bonney : 
Rogers  Peak;  Mt.  Bagheera:  Mt.  Dawson:  Mt.  Sir 
Sandford,   etc.,  834-336. 

IV.  From  Glacier  to  Vancouver 336 

From  Sicamoos  to  Okanagan  Landing,  337.  —  From 
()kanagan  Landing  to  Penticton,  333.  —  From  Ashcrof t 
to  Prince  George  (Cariboo  or  IFpper  Eraser  Region). 
Lillooet,  339.  —  From  Spence's Bridge  to  Brookmere. 
Nicola.     Coast  Range,  340. 

67.  From  Revelstoke  to  Arrowhead,  West  Robsou,  Nelson, 

and  Kootenay  Landing.    Kootenay  Region  .    .   342 

a.  From  Revelstoke  to  Arrowhead 342 

b.  From  Arrowhead  to  "West  Robson      343 

From  West  Robson  to  Jlidway.  From  Midway  to  Hope 
(Vancouver),  343. 

c.  From  West  Robson  to  Nelson 344 

Kootenay  River,  344.  —  From  Nelsou  to  Rossland ; 

to  Lardeau,  345.  —  From  Kaslo  to  Nakusp,  346. 

d.  From  Nelson  to  Kootenay  Landing 346 

68.  From  Edmonton  to  Yanconver 346 

Jasper  National  Park,  347.  —  From  Snaring.  Junction 
to  Pocahontas.  Excursions  from  Jasper  (Pyramid 
Lake),  Maligne  Lake,  34S.  —  The  Eraser  River, 
349.  —  From  Grant  Brook  to  Lake  Adolphus  (Mt. 
Robson)  via.  the  Moose  River  Valley.  From  Mt. 
Robson  Station  to  Berg  Lake,  350.  —  Mt.  Robson, 
351.  —  :\n.  Resplendent.    Mumm  Peak,  352. 
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69.  From  Edmonton  to  Prince  Rupert 353 

Queen  Chariotte  Islands,  356. 

70.  Vancouver ' 357 

Environs  of  Vancouver  (Capilaao  Canon,  Grouse  Mt., 
etc.).  From  Vancouver  to  Steveston;  to  Seattle.  Pacific 
Great  Eastern  Railwavr,  361. 

71.  From  Vanconver  to  Yictoria.    Vancouver  Island  .    .    .   362 

Environs  of  Victoria  (Oak  Bav ,  Malahat  Drive, 
Sidney,  etc.j,  366. 

From  Victoria  to  Manaimo  and  Courtenay 367 

From  Parksville  Junction  to  Port  Alberni.  Strathcona 
Park,  368. 


59 .  From  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur  to  Winnipeg. 

a.  By  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

426  M.  Railway  in  about  123A  hrs.  (fare  $  14.75;  sleeper  $4.15;  bertb 
in  tourist-car  $2.15;. 

Fort  William,  see  p.  260.  Passing  (2  "SQWesi  Fort  (p.  273),  the 
train  leaves  Lake  Superior  and  enters  a  desolate  rock-strewn  region, 
overgrown  with  rather  scrubby  timber.  Few  settlements  are  seen, 
but  there  is  better  land  at  some  distance  from  the  railway.  Many 
lakes  and  rivers  are  passed.  —  13  M.  Murillo  (947ft.l,  near  the  fine 
Kdkabeka  Falls  (see  p.  273),  is  the  station  for  the  Rabbit  Mountain 
silver-mining  district.  —  Beyond  (23  M.)  Kaministikma  (1010  ft.) 
we  leave  the  river  of  that  name  and  ascend  along  the  Matiawin. 
Names  such  as  (33  M.)  Finmark  and  (53  M.)  Raith  (1582ft.;  p.  274) 
indicate  the  presence  of  a  Scandinavian  element  among  the  settlers. 
To  the  left,  at  (71 M.)  Savanne  (1506  ft.),  may  be  seen  some  barges  ab- 
andoned here  by  Wolseley  on  his  march  to  Fort  Garry  (Winnipeg; 
comp.  p.  260).  Much  difflcnlty  vras  experienced  in  making  this  part 
of  the  line  from  the  'muskegs',  or  morasses  covered  over  with 
soil  and  vegetation,  that  required  to  be  filled  in.  —  84  M.  TJpsala 
(1587ft.);  Ill  M.  English  River;  129  M.  Bonheur;  147  M.  Ignace 
(1487  ft.),  a  small  summer-resort.  "We  now  follow  the  Wabigoon 
River,  which,  with  its  chain  of  lakes,  affords  good  fishing.  —  198M. 
Wabigoo7i  (1215ft.;  imperial,  $  3),  a  growing  place,  prettily  situ- 
ated on  Wabigocn  Lake,  is  the  starting-point  for  the  Manitou  Gold 
Mining  District,  which  lies  to  the  S.  Small  steamers  run  hence  in 
summer  to  Manitou  Lakes  and  to  Rainy  Lake  (p.  2731.  —  At  (211 M.) 
/>ri/den  (Central,  $3),  on  the  Wabigoon  River  (see  above)  which  here 
forms  a  waterfall,  are  a  Provincial  experimental  farm  and  a  large  pulp 
and  paper  mill.  At  (227M.)  Eagle  River  (Cascade,  $  3),  in  the  Eagle 
Lake  gold-mining  district,  are  two  pretty  waterfalls,  one  on  each  side 
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of  the  railway.  The  whole  district  is  characterized  by  wild  rocky  scenery 
and  numerous  deep  lakes.  Beyond  (269  M.)  Hawk  Lake  (1292  ft.)  the 
large  Lake  of  the  Woods  (see  below")  lies  to  the  left. 

293  M.  Kenora(1085ft. ;  Tourist,  from  $4;  Ottawa,  Commercial, 
from  $  3;  Rail.  Restaurant;  V.  S.  Cons.  Agent),  a  divisional  point, 
is  a  town  with  5000  inhab.  ,  finely  situated  on  the  Lake  of  the 
"Woods  (see  below),  at  the  point  where  its  waters  pour  over  a  rocky 
ledge  into  the  Winnipeg,  forming  a  picturesque  *  Waterfall  20  ft.  high. 
Kenora  derives  its  name  from  the  first  two  letters  of  Keewatin 
(see  below),  Norman  (see  belowl,  and  Rat  Portage  (comp.  below),  the 
last  being  the  former  name  of  the  town.  It  has  of  late  been  growing 
in  repnte  as  a  summer-resort.  The  industries  include  flour  and  lumber 
mills,  and  the  fisheries  in  the  adjacent  lakes  and  rivers  are  also  very 
important.  To  see  the  Falls,  we  follow  the  railway  to  the  bridge  and 
then  turn  to  the  right. 

A  steam-ferry  plies  several  times  daily  from  Kenora  (round  trip  25c) 
to  Norman  and  Keewatin  (see  below),  both  situated  on  the  other  eide  of  the 
river  and  connected  by  an  electric  tramway. 

The  *Lake  of  the  Woods  (105?  ft.)  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  65  M. 
long  and  10-50  M.  wide  (area  1385  sq.  M.),  stndded  with  islands  and  sur- 
rounded by  green  forests  rising  at  places  in  hills  d  considerable  size.  There 
is  exce  lent  fishing  and  shooting  to  be  bad  in  the  lake  dis'rict.  Deposit? 
of  free  milling  gold  are  found  near  the  lake  as  aJso  rear  Eainv  Lake,  the 
Seine  River  (an  affluent  of  the  former),  and  Sturgpon  Lake.  Tbe  Lake  of 
the  Woods  was  discovered  by  the  French  explorers  in  1660,  and  plays  a 
prominent  part  in  the  ftory  of  the  early  voyageurs  and  co'/reurs  de  hoii.  Th" 
portage",  named  from  the  colonies  of  musk-rats,  connected  the  lake  with  the 
Winnipeg  Eiver.  —  Small  steamers  and  steam-launches  make  numerous  ex- 
cursions in  summer;  and  small  boats  may  be  hired.  There  is  a  daily  steamer 
to  Fort  Frances  (p.  2'3).  —  An  interesting  canoe-trip  may  be  made  down 
the  Winnipeg  River  to  LaTce  Winnipeg  (p.  582). 

The  train  crosses  the  "Winnipeg  by  a  lofty  open-work  bridge  (falls 
to  the  right).  297  M.  Keewatin  (Keewatin,  $  21/2?  pop.  1154;  see 
above),  with  large  flour -mills,  numerous  saw -mills,  and  the  huge 
works  of  the  Keewatin  Power  Co.    807  M.  Busteed. 

Beyond  (325  M.)  Ingolf  we  leave  Ontario  and  enter  Manitoba 
(p.  277).  Beyond  (346  M.)  Renni^  we  cross  the  C.N.R  (R.  59  c).  At 
(^366  M.)  Whitemouth  (911  ft.\  with  lumber-mills,  we  enter  upon  the 
bottom  of  'Lake  Agassiz'  (comp.  p.  278).  The  country  becomes  more 
and  more  level  and  the  trees  more  sparse,  until  we  fairly  leave  the 
forest  region  of  the  East  and  emerge  on  the  great  prairies  of  the  "West. 
From  (381  M.)  Molson  a  branch-line  runs  to  (38  M.)  Winnipeg,  via 
(25  M.)  Oakbank  and  (32  M.]  ^orth  Tmnscona  (comp.  p.  275);  another 
branch  runs  N.  to  (22  M  )  Lac  da  Bonnet  (Woodbine,  $  2V2).  with  a 
large  hydro-electric  power-plant.  —  390  M.  Beausijour  (864  ft.).  — 
405  M.  East  Selkirk  (p.  282),  with  quarries  of  Galena  limestone  and 
an  immigration-barrack.  Omnibuses  from  Selkirk  (p.  2821  meet  all 
the  trains.  —  The  line  now  follows  the  Red  River  (p.  281),  which 
we  cross  shortly  before  reaching  — 

426  M.  Winnipeg  (see  p.  275). 
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b.  By  Cansulian  National  Railways  vi&  Fort  Frances. 

488  M.  RxtLWAT  (Canadian  Northern  Division)  in  ii^f*  lira,  (fare  frot?i 
Port  Arthur  $1-1.65;  slepper  $  4.^0,  ob=ervatIon-c&r  $2.63,  dining-car) 
The  railway  runs  to  the  S.  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

Port  Arthur  and  (4  M.l  Fort  William,  see  pp.  259,  260.  A  little 
S.of  [6  yL)WestFort(p.  271)  Mt.  McKay  (v-  261)  is  seen.  At  (12 M.) 
Twin  City  Junction  the  line  to  North  Lake  (p.  260)  diverges  to  thp 
left.  From  (23  M.)  Kakabeka  Falls  (9 12  ft.),  with  the  fine  '^Kakabek  < 
Falls,  150  ft.  high  and  A^O  ft.  \vide,  formed  here  by  the  Kami- 
nistikwia  River  (comp.  p.  260),  electric  power  is  conveyed  to  Fort 
William  and  other  towns.  Near  [31  M.)  Mokomon  the  railway  leaves 
the  Kaministikwia  Valley  and  rnns  along  the  Mattaivin  River  (p.  271 ) 
as  far  as  some  distance  beyond  (44  M.)  G lenu- at er(iiQQ  ft.").  —  53  M. 
Shahaqua  (1237  U.')-  66  M.  Rossrnere  (1477  ft.);  81  M.  Kashabovic 
(1525  ft.).  —  105  M.  Windigo  (1480  ft.). 

A  few  inilea  to  the  S.W.  of  Windigo  begins  *ftuetico  Park,  one  uf  ibp 
Provinria]  forest  reserves  comprising  1500  sq.  31.  and  extending  westward? 
for  abont  60  M.  and  to  the  S.  as  far  as  the  international  boundary,  The 
beautiful  scenery  of  this  ''till  little-known  reserve,  whicb  abounds  in  moose 
and  deer  (no  hunting  allowed)  and  affords  excellent  fishing,  may  be  enjoyed 
by  the  canoeist.  Fort  Frances  (see  below)  may  be  ihu«  reached  from  Windigi> 
by  a  canoe  route  with  several  portages  (longest  2M.)  in  about  10  days. 

131  M.  Hematite  (1360  ft.).  142  M.  Atikokun  (1227  ft.:  Rail. 
Restaurant),  with  large  iron  deposits  and  a  small  gold  mine  and  stamp- 
mill.  160  M.  Banning  (1256  ft.).  At  (171  M.)  La  Seine  we  cross  tbo 
river  of  that  name  (comp.  p.  272).  181  M.  Glenorchy;  190  M.  Mine 
Centre  (1190  ft.).  A  number  of  small  lakes  are  seen  to  the  left 
about  this  part  of  the  line.  Beyond  (200  M.)  Farrington  (1154  ft. ) 
the  line  is  carried  by  a  number  of  iron  bridges,  connecting  a  series 
of  rocky  isleta  and  resting  on  solid  stone  piers,  across  (ca.  3  M.) 
Eainy  Lake  (1108  ft.;  steamers,  see  below),  a  picturesque  sheet 
of  water  about  50  M.  in  length  (area  324  sq.  M.).  The  sturgeon 
of  this  lake  are  said  to  afford  a  large  proportion  of  the  world's  supply 
o*"  caviar. 

231 M.  Fort  Frances  (1 1 1 3  ft. ;  Fort  Frances,  $  3 ;  Rail.  Restaurant] . 
once  an  early  post  ofthe  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  is  a  town  with  2800  inhab- 
itants. It  is  situated  on  the  Rainy  River,  a  navigable  stream  about 
100  M.  in  length  which  connects  Rainy  Lake  (see  above)  with  the 
Lake  ofthe  Woods(jp.272)  and  forms  the  boundary  towards  Slinnesota. 
The  town  possesses  several  paper  and  lumber  mills,  extensive  peat 
works,  and  a  large  power-plant  at  the  adjacent  Alierton  Falls. 

Steamers  ply  regularly  from  Fort  Frances  to  Zi?7ioro  (p.  272)  andBa'n.'/ 
River  (p.  274).  —  Fort  Frances  is  the  best  starting-po'nt  for  canoeing  and 
fishing  pxrurnons  in  the  Rainy  Lake  Diitrid^  whence  they  may  be  extended 
to  the  Q"eiico  Park  (see  above)". 

The  Dulrth.  Winnipeg,  &  Pa'-ific  Railway  runs  froni  Fort  Frances  to 
(172  M.)  Dvluth,  Minn.,  and  the  Minnesota  &  International  Railway  from 
Intervational  Falls,  situated  opposite  Fort  Frances  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
river  (omn),   to   (199  M.t  BraivvJ.  Minn.  (comp.  Baciekcrs  United  States). 
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Beyond  Fort  Francis  the  line  continues  to  run  towards  the  W., 
foUo-wing  roughly  the  course  of  the  Rainy  River  (see  p. 273).  243  M. 
Devlin  (1196  ft.);  251  M.  Emo  (pop.  300)  carries  on  farming  and 
Inmhering.  From  (285  M.)i?ami/Eit;er  (1089  ft.:  Canadian  Northern, 
$21/2:  Rail.Restaurant'.  a  divipional  point.  ^ithl400inhal).,  steamers 
ply  to  Fort  Frances  (p.  273)andKenora(p.272).  Between  Rainy  River 
and  (287  M.)  BeaudeAte  the  train  crosses  the  Rainy  River  and  enters 
the  United  States  (Minnesota).    311  M.  Roosevelt. 

323  M.  Warroad,  a  thriving  little  town  with  ahont2000  inhah., 
lies  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  (p.  272),  at  the  point 
where  the  War  Road  River  flows  into  it  and  forms  a  good  natural 
harbour,  which  has  heen  improved  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 

Steamers  ply  from  "Warroad  to  various  points  on  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
Rainy  River,  and  Rainy  Lake,  and  a  railway  runs  hence  to  (135  M.)  Ci'oolkston. 
Minnesota  (comp.  p.  281). 

Some  distance  beyond  Warroad  the  line  re-enters  Canadian  ter- 
ritorv,  running  for  about  50  M.  through  the  woods  of  East  Manitoba 
(p.  277).  343  M.  Sprague  (1063  ft.).  From  (349  M.)  South  Junction 
a  branch-line  runs  to  the  W.  to  (77  M.)  Emerson^  where  connection 
is  made  with  the  Great  Northern  Railway  for  points  in  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  etc.  (?ee  p.  281).  354  M.  Vassar.  —  Near  (386  M.) 
Bedford  we  reach  a  tributary  of  the  Red  River,  the  Seine  River,  the 
valley  of  which  we  now  descend  all  the  way  to  "Winnipeg.  391  M. 
Marchand;  403  M.  Oiroux  ;  411  M.  Ste.  Anne,  an  old  village;  423  M. 
Lorette.  At  (437  M.)  St.  Boniface  (p.  280)  we  cross  the  Red  River  and 
enter  — 

438  M.  Winnipeg  (Union  Station:  see  p.  275). 

c.  B7  Canadian  National  Railways  vik  Sioux  Lookout. 

45t  M.  Eail^vat  (Canadian  Government  Division)  on  Mon  ,  Wed.,  <fe 
Frid.  (return  Tues.,  Thurs..  &  Sat.)  to  fl99  M.)  Sio"x  Lookovt  where  con- 
nection is  made  with  the  main  transcontinental  ronte  (cnmp.  R.  .5?)  in 
12V4hrs.,  thence  daily  (with  dining^-car)  to  (252  M.)  TTmnfoeg' in  8V2hrs. 

Port  Arthur  and  (3  M.)  Fort  Willinm,  see  pp.  259.  260.  As  we 
leave  Fort  William  Mt.  McKay  (p.  261)  is  seen  to  the  left.  The  line 
runs  towards  the  N.W..  through  a  thinly  settled  distiict.  and  ascends 
rapidly.  Beyond  (12  M.l  Bnird  the  C.P'.R.  and  the  main  line  of  the 
r.N.R.  are  seen  below  fl.).  in  the  valley  of  the  Karninistikicia  River 
(pp.  271 .  273).  From  (30  M.)  Dona,  where  we  cross  the  river,  a  canoe 
trip  may  be  made  to  Lake  Nipigon  (p.  259)  via  Dog  Lake  (1378  ft. : 
;irea  61  sq.  M.l  —  02  M.  Raifh  (Rail.  Restaurant:  romp.  p.  271). 
60  M.  Linko;  86  M.  Larson.  104  M.  Graham;  119  M.  Retry. 

Between  (131 M.)  Rela  and  (139  M.)  Sou-den  we  run  nearly  due  N. 
The  railway  now  traverses  the  great  Nibignmi  Region  ('The  Country 
of  Lakes'!-  extending  from  Winnipeg  to  Lake  Nipigon.  and  said  to 
afford  some  of  the  best  fishing  and  hunting  in  Canada.  Fromri64M.) 
Watromh  we  may  travel  by  canoe  through  Sturgeon  Lake  (1327  ft.). 
iieartheN.F.  end  of  which  IsaH.  B.  Co.'spost.  and.  with  a  fewportages. 
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to  the  main  line  of  the  C.N.B.  (TR.  58).  At  (193  M.)  Superior  Junctiov 
we  join  the  line  from  Cochrane  (R.  58),  which  we  follow  to  (199  M.) 
Sioux  Lookout  (1197ft.;  Graham,  ^2^/2:  Rail.  Restaurant)^  a  divisi- 
onal point,  \nth  SGOiiihab.  and  an  iron  pyrites  mine.  212  M.  Hud'on. 

From  either  Sioux  Lookoiit  or  Hudson  the  experienced  canoeist  may 
easily  reach  the  fca.  60  M.)  H.  E.  Cc's  post  on  Lac  Seul  (1140  ft.:  area 
.392  sq.M.),  situated  to  the  X.;  and  thence  may  make  his  way  W.  through 
English  Rh-^r  and  Winnipeg  River  \r,  Lake  Winnifefj  fp.  2-2),  orE.  via  Lake 
8f.  Joseph  (1172  ft. ;  area  240  sq.M.)  and  the  Alhany  River  to  Jmnes  Bay  (p.  184). 
Guides,  etc.,  may  be  had  through  the  H.  B.  Co.'s  officer  at  Hudson. 

Beyond  Hudson  the  railway  runs  nearly  due  W.  to  "Winnipeg. 
239  M.  Millidge  (1316  ft.);  245  M.  Richan  (1302ft.).  —  289  M. 
Canyon,  (299  M.)  Favel,  and  (305  M.)  Jones  are  stations  on  the 
beautiful  Canyon  Lake,  17  M.  long.  313  M.  Farlane  (1200  ft.),  on 
Circle  Lake  is  well  spoken  of  for  its  trout-fishing.  322  M.  Redditt 
(1071  ft. :  Rail.  Restaurant)  is  a  divisional  point. 

337  M.  Minaki  (1067  ft.:  MinaM  Inn,  a  sumiuer  hotel  of  the 
O.N.R . .  f rom  $  5 ;  ffoZit  Point.  $  4),  on  the  Winn ipeg  River,  whi  eh  is  here 
crossed  by  the  railway  on  a  steelj3ridge,  is  the  most  popular  resort  in 
theNibigami  district  (p.  274).  Maskinonge,  trout,  pike,  etc.,  abounfl. 
Guides,  canoes,  aod  outfits  may  be  had  here.  —  353  M.  Malachi,  on 
the  lake  of  that  name.  Beyond  (359  M.)  White  we  enter  the  province 
of  Manitoba  (p.  277).  367  M.  Ophir  (1157  ft.)  is  the  station  for 
Gross  Lake,  to  the  N.  of  which  are  extensive  rice-beds,  said  to  afford 
excellent  duck-shooting.  Beyond  (381  M.)  Brerefon.  on  the  lake  of 
that  name,  we  cross  the  C.P.R.  (R.  59  a).  396  M.  Elma  (940  ft.)  lies 
on  the  Whitemouih  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Winnipeg  River.  From 
liere  to  Winnipeg  the  railway  crosses  a  flat,  for  the  last  25  M.  almost 
treeless  country,  the  bed  of  'Lake  Agassiz'  (seep.  278).  421 M.  Vivian ; 
444  M.  Trnnscona  (766  ft. :  comp.  p.  272),  an  industrial  town  with 
4180  inhab.  and  extensive  railway  shops.  We  cross  the  Red  River 
and  reach  — 

451  M.  Winnipeg  (Union  Station ;  see  below). 

60.  Winnipeg. 

Arrival.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Station  (PI.  C,  2:  comp.  p.  276),  Higgins 
Ave.;  Union  Station  (PI.  C,  .3;  p.  279),  Main  St., '  opposite  Broadwav.  for 
Canadian  ITational  Railways,  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  and  Great  Northern 
'Railway.  —  Hotel  Omnibvses,  25  c.  each  person,  including  a  moderate  quantity 
of  luggage. 

Hotels.  *RoTAL  Alkxandka  (PI.  a;  C,  2),  at  the  C.P.R.  station  and  owned 
by  <hat  Railwav,  400  R.  fmm  S  2;  Fort  Gaket  (V\.  d;  0,3),  Broadway,  near 
♦he  Uni'-n  Station,  belonging  to  the  C.N.R..  300  R.  from  S  3:  3rc'LAEE>-, 
cor.  of  Main  St.  and  Rupprt  St.  (PI.  C.  2),  S  4;  St.  Regis,  28t  Smith  ?t.  (PI.  B, 
r,  3),  R.  $  2:  Beunswick  (PI.  i;  C.  2),  cor.  of  Main  St.  and  Rupert  St.,  from 
S2V2;  OiTMPiA,  cor.  of  Smith  St.  and  Portage  Ave  fPl.  B,  .^),  R.  from  ?2; 
(^■OBONA,  cor.  of  Main  St.  and  No^re  Dame  Ave.  (PI.  B,  3),  St.  Chable?, 
cor.  of  Notre  Dame  Ave.  and  Allert  St.  (PI.  B,  3),  Vendome,  30S  Fort  St. 
(PI.  C.  3),  at  these  three  R.  from  S  IV2. 

Eestaurants.    At  the  Hotels  and  the  Railway  Stations. 

Cabs.  One-horse  cab  for  1-4  pers.,  V4  hr.  or  less  50  c,  V4-'/2  hr.  75  c.  1/2- 
Yi  hr.  Si,  3/4.1  hr.  $  1.25.  per  hr.  S  1.16;  two -horse  cab  for  1-4  pers.,  75  c, 
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?  1,  8  1.25,  $  l.BO.  Trunks  25  c.-,  hand-basgrage  free.  Faree  half  as  much 
■  gnin  between  mldnigbt  and  5  a.m.  —  Taxicabs,  for  14  pers..  1/2  M.  50  c.. 
fach  a-ldit.  1/4  M   15  c,  everv  4  roin.  waiting  (limit  10  min.)  10  c.,  per  hr.  Si 

Electric  Tramways  Ccomp.  Plan)  traverse  the  main  streets  and  run  to  th^ 
suburbs  fn  c). 

Theatres.  Winnipeg,  Xot^-e  Dame  Ave. :  WalJker,  at  the  N.  end  of  Smith 
St.  iPl.  B,  3);  Orpheum.  Fort  St.  (between  Portag.^  Ave.  and  Graham  Ave.; 
PI.  B.  C,  3),  Empress,  Portage  Ave.  East,  Paniages,  Market  St.  East  (the  la?' 
three  vauiievilles);  Lvc^um. 

Clubs.  Manitoba  (PI.  C.  8),  Broa'^way  and  Fort  St. :  Carleion,  308  Main  St. ; 
C&mmercial  Travellers'"^  Bannat3Tie  St.  and  Eing  St. 5  Oolf^  Norwood-,  Eun'. 
St.  Vital. 

Post  Office  rPl.  B,  3),  Portage  Ave.,  between  Fort  St.  and  fJarry  St.,  open 
7  a.m.  to  11.3Tp.m.   —  American  Express  Co.,  B6i  JTain  .=t.  We<=t. 

United  States  Consul -General,  Mr.  J.  I.  Brittain.  —  T' ere  are  alsu 
French,  Belgian,  Italian.  Dutch,  yorvregian,  Swedish,  and  Swi;s  consular 
r-presentatives. 

Winnipeg  (755  ft.),  the  name  of  which  is  derived  from  the  Indian 
Ouinijpigon  ('muddy  water'),  is  a  city  of  178.364  inhab.  (1921). 
^itnated  at  the  fonflupnce  of  the  Bed  River  and  the  Assinibcine.  in 
the  ffteat  level  plain  of  the  former.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Province 
of  Manitoba  (see  p.  277)  and  the  fourth  city  in  Canada  in  pop- 
ulation, owing  its  importance  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  doorway  and 
'•ommercial  focus  of  the  Canadian  North -West,  with  its  boundless 
prospe<"ts  of  wealth.  It  has  heen  called  the  'Chicago  of  Canada', 
and  handles  even  more  wheat  than  the  United  States  ^^ity.  being  thf 
largest  grain-marlcet  in  the  British  Empire.  Over  100.000,000  qrs. 
of  grain  are  inspef'ted  annually.  The  chief  workshops  of  the  C.P.E. 
to  the  "W.  of  Montreal  are  ?itnated  here,  and  the  train-yards  are  said 
to  be  the  most  extensive  in  the  world.  There  is  also  an  important 
cattle  market.  The  many  manufarturins  industries  depend  on  cheap 
hydro-el e-'tric  power  of  which  100.000  h.  p.  are  developed  by  the 
'•ity  on  the  "Winnipeo;  Kiver.  77  M.  distant.  The  value  of  products 
was  $  118.000.000  in  1918.  The  city  covers  an  area  of  about  24sq.M. 
^nd  contains  many  substantial  and  even  handsome  buildings.  Its 
^treets  and  boulevards  are  unusually  wide  and  well  laid  out;  the 
most  impnrtant  are  Main  Street  (PI.  B,  C,  1-3)  and  Portage  Avenue 
(PI.  A,  B,  3),  for  shops,  and  Broadway  (PI.  A-C,  3).  for  private  res- 
idences. It  is  dotted  freely  with  churches  and  public  schools  and 
has  large  areas  of  public  parks. 

Winnipeg  is  the  most  cosmopolitan  city  in  the  W.,  being  the 
distributing  point  for  emigrants  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 
who  arrive  here  by  hundreds  daily.  The  Canadian  Government  ha> 
a  fine  office  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Station  for  the  inspection 
of  emigrants,  whom  it  provides  with  free  lodgings  for  a  week  and 
assists  in  finding  employment.  The  Winnipeg  branch  of  the  British 
and  Eoreiffn  Bible  Society  r483  Main  St.)  circulates  the  Bible  in 
about  50  languages  and  dialects,  and  ten  Icelandic  periodicals  are 
published  in  Winnipeg  and  Selkirk  (p.  282). 

The  climate  of  Winnipeg  is  considered  very  healthy  on  the  whole. 
It  is  •■omparatlvely  dry,  having  a  mean  annual  precipitation  of  about 
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21  inches  and  claiming  to  enjoy  330  sunny  days  out  of  the  366  days 
of  the  year.  In  summer  there  is  a  mean  temperature  of  66^  Fahr.  in 
July  (mean  annual  extreme  92°,  absolute  extreme  93°),  whereas  thp 
winter  is  very  cold  -with  a  mean  temperature  of  —  2°  in  Jan.  and 
a  mean  annual  extreme  of —  39°  (absolute  extreme  —  53°).  Curl- 
ing-raatclies,  including  the  famous  annual  Bonspiel,  attract  many 
visitors  in  winter.  —  The  excellent  drinking  water  of  the  city  is 
brought  by  gravity  by  means  of  an  aqueduct,  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  $  60,000:000,  from  Shoal  Lake  (p.  283),  ca.  1000  M.  to  the  N. 

The  first  Europeans  to  visit  Manitoba  were  the  Sieur  de  la  Verendrye  i 
and  his  sons,  who  from  1731  onwards,  on  their  search  of  the  'Western  Sea" 
(comp.  p.  284),  explored  the  district  surrounding  Lake  Winnipeg,  and, 
among  other  settlements,  established  the  Fcrt  Rouge  (1738),  at  or  near  the 
site  of  the  present  city  of  Winnipeg.  Soon  after  came  the  conquest  of 
Canada  by  the  British  and  the  troubles  of  the  American  Eevolation,  and 
the  post  was  abandoned.  The  point  between  the  Red  River  and  the 
Assiniboine  was  long  known  to  the  early  fur-traders  as  'The  Forks',  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  permanently  occupied  till  about  1803,  when 
the  Korth-West  Co.  established  Fort  Gibraltar  here.  The  Hudson's  Bav 
Co.  began  to  establish  posts  in  the  Red  River  district  in  1T96.  In  1811 
came  Lord  Selkirk's  (p.  98)  attempt  to  colonize  the  Red  River  Valley 
(comp.  p.  231)  aft-r  he  bad  secured  a  grant  of  116,000  sq.M.  of  land  from 
the  H.  B.  Co.tf  His  Highland  settlers  reached  the  centre  of  the  continent 
by  way  of  Hudson  Bay  and  the  River  ITelson,  and  established  themselves 
near  Fort  Gibraltar.  The  N.W.  Co.  regarded  this  as  an  illegal  intrusion, 
and  a  struggle  ensued  in  which  the  property  of  the  Selkirk  settlers  was 
totally  destroyed  (1*^15),  but  the  settlement  was  again  restored  the  sam^ 
year  by  Governor  Semple,  leader  of  the  H.  B.  Co.s  partv.  In  1816  thf 
H.B.  Co.  attacked  and  destroyed  Fort  Gibraltar,  and  in  1817  another  col- 
lision resulted  in  the  death  of  Governor  Semple.  The  two  rival  companies, 
however,  amalgamated  in  1820-1,  whereupon  the  H.  B.  Co.  moved  its  head- 
quarters to  the  Forks,  establishing  Fort  Garry  on  part  of  the  site  of  Winni- 
peg (see  p.2'8).  The  village  of  Winnipeg  sprang  up  ab- ut  1/2  M.  to  tho 
N.,  shortly  before  1870.  In  1836  the  company  bought  out  Lprd  Selkirk  for 
25,(XX)^  In  1870,  when  the  Province  of  Manitoba  was  created  and  if*  oc- 
cupation by  the  Dominion  Government  was  resisted  by  the  Red  River 
Rebellion  under  Louis  Riel  (pp.  281,  3t7),  Fort  Garry,  including  Winnipeg, 
contained  only  240  inhabitants.  It  was  at  this  t'me  that  Col.  Wolseley  made 
his  famous  march  to  F"rt  Garry  (comp.  p.  260).  In  1881,  when  its  name 
had  been  changed  to  Winnipeg  (comp.  p.  276).  the  population  was  7^85,  and 
by  1891,  owing  to  the  opening  of  the  C.P.E.  and  other  causes,  this  figure 
had  been  almost  quadrupled.  —  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  citv  is  now 
about  $  26n,0:X),(KX).  There  are  over  470  factories,  employine  34  000  men. 
and  the  value  of  the  manufactured  articles  in  1920  was  S  1C0.2:3.000.  Th.' 
chief  industries  include  flour  and  grist  milling,  slaughtering  and  meat 
.packing,  dairy  produce,  foundry  and  m- chine  shop  products,  lumber 
products,  bread  and  confectionery,  and  printing  and  publishing. 

The  Province  of  Manitoba,  the  easternmost  of  the  three  'Prairie  Prov- 
incps'  (comp.  pp.  287,  311),  formerly  an  almost  perfect  souare  of  only 
73,956sq.M.  ('Po.'tage  Stamp  Province'),  was  enlarsed  in  1912  at  the  ex- 
pensp  of  the  Keewat^n  district  of  the  N.W.  Territories  (see  p.  2F6)  to 
251,832  sq.  M.,  or  about  twice  the  area  of  the  United  Kingdom,  its  N.E. 
boundary  being  extended  to  Hudson  Bay.  It  is  hoped  that  the  maritime 
t'-ansport  of  the  products  of  the  province  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by 


+  The  Verendryes  pursued  their  adventurous  explorations  much  farther 
to  the  W.  and  are  generally  recognized  as  the  discoverers  of  the  Rocky 
3rts.  (1743). 

;  ;   Comp.  'Lord  Selkiiks  Colonists',  by  G.  5r(/ce  (London,  1910;  75.  Sd.). 
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the  direct  access  to  Hudson  Bay  (comp.  p.  320).  In  1911  the  province  cou- 
tained  455,614  inhab.,  being  an  increase  of  about  79  per  cent  since  1901 
(265,211).  In  1916  the  population  was  553.860  (including  nearly  12,000  In- 
dians), and  669.614  in  1921.  The  name  of  the  province,  which  until  IS";©' 
vras  known  as  Red  River  SetHemeni.  was  taken  from  Lake  Manitoba  (couip. 
p.  284).  The  S.  settled  portion  of  the  province,  with  the  great  lakes  of  the 
Winnipeg  group  (comp.  pp.  252.  284),  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  great 
inland  plain  of  the  American  Continent,  and  its  surface  is  level  and  little 
wooded.  The  great  .«ource  of  its  weal'h  lies  in  the  rich  and  ea«ily  tilled 
soil  (value  of  crops  $  134.000,000  in  1920),  which  is  seen  at  its  best  in  the 
Red  River  Valley.  Immense  crops  of  fine  wheat  are  grown  here  (comp.  p.  281), 
and  also  large  quantities  of  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes.  The  alluvial  soil  of 
this  valley  consists  of  the  sediment  of  a  former  great  lake  of  Glacial  time, 
to  which  the  name  of  Lake  Agassiz  has  been  given.  The  climate  of  Mani- 
toba is  very  cold  in  winter  and  hot  in  summer  (range  from  —40°  to  95°  Fahr), 
bat  is  not'unhealthy.  The  mean  annual  rainfall  is  about  20  inches.  Besides 
agriculture  there  has  been  within  the  last  few  years  a  rapid  development  of 
manufacturing,  the  value  of  products  being  $145,030,C03  in  1918.  The 
mineral  resources  of  the  province  ($  3.900,000  in  1920),  which  are  gradually 
being  exploited,  include  considerable  copper  ore  deposits.  The  fisheries 
vielded  S  1,800,000  in  1918.  The  available  water-povrer  of  the  province  has 
been  estimated  at  3,218.000  horse-power  The  imports  in  1919-20  amounted 
to  S  55,289,968,  the  exports  to  S  34,5T2,629.  —  Comp.  'The  Prairie  Provinces 
of  Canada',  by  H.  J.  Boamd-  A.  G.  Broicn  (London,  1914),  'Northern  Mani- 
toba', by  /.  A.  Comph^U  (1917).  'Evolution  of  the  Prairie  Provinces',  by 
ir.  ,S.  Herrington  (1911),  and  'New  Canada  and  the  New  Canadians',  by 
Houard  Angus  A'e/inerf?/  (London,  1S07). 

In  Main  Street  (132  ft.  wide;  PI.  B,  C,  1-3),  near  the 
business  centre  of  the  city,  stands  the  City  Hall  (PL  B,  2),  a  large 
building  vA\\i  a  central  tower  and  corner-turrets.  Inside  are  por- 
traits of  the  mayors  of  Winnipeg.  In  front  of  the  City  Hall  is  a 
Monument,  inscribed  'in  memory  of  Fish  Creek  and  Batoche'  (sec 
p.  317).  Behind  the  City  Hall  is  the  Market  (PI.  B,  2),  a  tasteful 
little  building  in  an  Italian  style. 

Following  Main  St.  towards  the  S.,  ^c  pass'the  tall  Confederation 
Life  Building  (1.),  the  Vnion  Bank  (r.;  PI.  B  2),  the  Imperial  Bank 
(L),  the  Merchants'  Bank  of  Canada  (1.).  and  other  fine  banking  and 
office  buildings.  The  Farmer  Building,  at  the  corner  of  Portage  Ave., 
wifh  its  front  of  six  great  columns,  makes  an  imposing  appearance. 
In  the  rear  of  the  twelve-story  Vnion  Trust  Building,  at  the  corner  of 
Lombard  St.,  is  the  building  of  the  Great  We.it  Life  Assurance  Co., 
one  of  the  finest  office  blocks  in  the  city.  Behind  It  is  the  Grain  Ex- 
change, which  harbours  also  the  Board  of  Trade.  Near  by  is  the 
Customs  Examining  Warehouse.  The  Custom  House  is  in  Main  St., 
at  the  corner  of  MoDermott  Ave.  Farther  along  Main  St.,  at  the 
corner  of  Water  St.,  is  the  Winnipeg  Industrial  Bureau,  with  an 
interesting  permanent  exhibition  of  local  products  (adm.  free). 
Bohind  it  lies  the  Central  Farmers'  Market. 

A  little  farther  on.atthecorner  of  York  Ave.  are  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Co.'s  Stores  (PL  C,  3),  the  headquarters  of  this  powerful  historical 
corporation,  not  far  from  the  site  of  Fort  Garry  (see  p.  277).  These 
stores  form  a  huge  bazaar,  somewhat  resembling  one  of  the  great 
Co-operative  Stores  of  London,  and  repay  a  visit.  ("A  new  and  larger 
building  in  Portage  Ave.  is  in  contemplation.] 
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The  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  was  established  in  IbTO  by  a  charter  of  Charles  II.. 
granting  to  Prince  Rupert  (comp.  p.  356)  and  a  few  associates  ('The  Governor 
and  Company  of  Adventurers  of  England  trading  into  Hudson's  Bay)  the 
monopoly  of  the  fnr-trade  over  the  vast  tract  of  country  —  nearly  as  large 
as  Europe —  extending  from  Lake  Superior  to  Hudson  Bay  and  the  Pacific. 
This  monopoly,  which  practically  included  all  the  rights  of  government, 
was  undisturbed  for  nearly  2U0  years.  The  company  divided  the  whole 
territory  into  4  departments,  33  districts,  and  152  posts,  employing  at  one 
time  30uO  traders,  agents,  and  voyageurs,  besides  many  thousands  of  Indians. 
In  bartering  with  the  Indians  the  unit  of  account  was  the  beaver-skin, 
which  was  the  equivalent  of  two  martens  or  twenty  musk-rats,  while 
the  pelt  of  a  silver  fox  was  five  times  as  valuable  as  a  beaver.  The 
rule  of  the  company  was  on  the  whole  beneficial  to  the  Indians,  who 
were  not  allowed  to  buy  spirits.  In  1783  the  Noyth-West  Fur  Co.  was 
formed  at  Montreal,  and  for  a  time  it  carried  on  a  bitter  rivalry  with 
the  H.  B.Co.  In  1821,  however,  the  two  companies  coalesced,  retaining 
the  name  of  the  older  corporation.  As  population  increased  in  the  terri- 
tory, the  proprietary  tenure  of  the  company  was  felt  to  be  an  unendur- 
able anomaly,  and  in  1869  its  rights  were  transferred  by  act  of  parliament 
to  the  Crown,  while  its  territories  were  incorporated  with  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  in  return  for  a  compensation  of  300,0(X)/.  The  company  still 
retains  its  posta  and  its  trade  and  a  right  to  a  certain  proportion  of  lands 
surveyed  for  settlement.  Comp.  Sir  William  Schooling'*  'The  Governor  and 
Company  of  Adventurers  of  England  trading  into  Hudson's  Bay  during 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  1670-1920  (London,  i!^20);  the  histories  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  by  Prof.  George  Bryce  (1900),  G.  Beckles  Willton  (18b9),  and 
Miller  Christy.,  J.Cowirs  'Company  of  Adventurers'  (Toronto.  1914);  Ch.B. 
Reed's  Olaaters  of  the  Wilderness'  (Chicaso,  1914);  A.  C.  Laufs  'The  Con- 
quest of  the  Great  Xorthwest'  (2  vols.  •,  New  York,  1914);  and  G.  Myers' 
l«ook  mentioned  at  p.  Ixix. 

Behind  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.'s  Store.sis  xhe\a.i2.b  Auditorium BirUc. 
Farther  on,  in  Main  Street  (1.),  is  the  new  Union  Station  (PI.  C,  3; 
p,  275),  a  handsome  building  constructed  of  native  stone  at  the 
i-.ost  of  $  5,000,000  and  surmounted  by  a  dome  100  ft.  in  dia- 
meter. Immediately  adjoining  the  station  is  Fori  Garry  Gateway 
(PI.  C,  3),  the  only  remnant  of  the  old  fort,  erected  in  1850  (see 
p.  277).  Farther  on,  to  the  left  is  the  wholesale  grocery,  liquors, 
and  furs  department  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  we  turn  to  the  right  and  follow  Beoadway  (PI.  A-C,  3), 
which  leads  (1.)  past  the  Manitoba  Club  (PI.  C,  3)  and  the  fine  new 
Fort  Garry  Hotel  (p.  275)  to  1^/2  M.)  the  Parliament  Buildings 
(PI.  B,3),  a  large  and  handsome  pile,  with  wings,  mansard  roofs, 
and  a  low  central  tower.  Visitors  are  freely  admitted  to  all  parts  of 
the  buildings  and  to  the  galleries  of  the  Legislative  Chamber  (Manitoba 
has  one  chamber  only)  when  the  Legislature  is  in  session.  New- 
parliament  buildings,  adjoining  the  present  ones,  are  under  con- 
struction. —  To  the  left  (S.)  of  the  Parliament  Buildings  stands  the 
-Lieutenant-Governor  s  Residence  (PI.  B,  3),  iji  a  similar  style  of 
architecture;  and  behind  lies  Fort  Osborne  (PI.  B,  3),  the  military 
headquarters,  with  its  drill-shed  and  barracks. 

To  the  right  (X.)  of  the  Parliament  Buildings  are  the  Land  Titles 
Offices  (Pl.B,  3)  and  the  Court  House  (PI.  B,  3),  yet  another  edince 
with  the  inevitable  mansard  roofs ;  and  behind  the  Court  House  lies 
the  Provincial  Gaol  (PI.  B,  3). 
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To  the  W.  of  the  Gaol  is  the  building,  in  plain  grey  stone,  of  the. 
University  of  Manitoba  (PI.  B,  3),  erected  in  1900  and  forming  the 
administrative  centre  of  several  affiliated  colleges  (see  below  and 
p.  281).  The  nniversity,  founded  in  1877,  is  attended  by  about 
1500  students  in  all.  A  new  site,  to  the  S.  of  the  Assiniboine  Park 
(283  acres;  beyond  PL  A,  4),  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Assiniboine 
River,  is  to  be  occupied  in  the  near  future.  —  To  the  S.  in  Broadway, 
facing  the  end  of  Osborne  St.,  is  the  Church  of  All  Saints  (PI.  B,  3). 

Following  Kennedy  St.  from  the  Court  House  towards  the  N.,  we 
reach  ('/3M.  ;1.)  Manitoba  College  (PI.  B,  3),  a  large  Presbyterian 
institution,  attended  by  about  30  >tudents  and  forming  one  member 
of  the  University  of  Manitoba  (see  above).  Wesley  College  (PI.  B,  3; 
200  students),  the  Wesleyan  member  of  the  University,  founded  in 
1877,  lies  a  little  to  the  S.,  at  the  corner  of  Portage  Ave.  and  Bal- 
moral St.  From  Manitoba  College  we  may  return  towards  the  centre 
of  the  town  through  Ellice  Ave.,  passing  Knox  Church  (Pl.B,  3),  the 
Masonic  Temple  (PI.  B,  3).  the  Young  Women^s  Christian  Association^ 
and  Grace  Church  (PI.  B,  3;  Meth.).' 

In  Portage  Ave.,  vrhich  leads  to  the  W.  from  Main  St.,  is  the 
Post  Office  (PI.  B,  3;  see  p.  276),  in  which  are  also  the  Dominion 
Land  Office  and  the  provincial  Public  Works  Department.  Farther 
on,  at  the  corner  of  Donald  St.,  is  the  Eaton  Department  Store 
(PI.  B,  3),  the  largest  in  Canada,  In  Vaughan  St.,  a  little  to  the  N. 
of  Portage  Ave.,  is  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  (Pl.B,  3). 

Among  the  other  buildings  of  importance  in  Winnipeg  proper  are 
the  extensive  General  Hospital  (PI.  A,  2),  in  Bannatyne  Ave.; 
St.  Johns  Episcopal  College  ( PL  C,  1 ;  founded  in  1866),  the  Mani- 
toba Medical  College  (PI.  A,  2;  founded  in  1883),  the  Manitoba  Col- 
lege  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  Manitoba  Laic  School  (id  I  A),  all  affiliated 
to  the  University  of  Manitoba ;  the  Jon  Bjamason  Academy  (1913) ; 
the  Manitoba  School  for  the  Deaf  (PI.  A,  3),  in  Portage  Ave. ;  8t.  Mary's 
Church  (PL  B,  3),  in  St.  Mary's  Ave;  Trinity  Church  (PI.  B,  3), 
Donald  St. ,  cor.  of  Graham  Ave. ;  the  Children's  Home  (PI.  C,  3), 
River  Avenue;  and  the  Carnegie  Library  (PL  B,  2),  in  William  Ave. 
The  finest  Private  Residences  are  in  the  quarters  adjoining  the  As- 
siniboine, especially  in  Roslyn  Road  (Pl.B,  4),  to  the  S.  of  that  stream. 
A  little  to  the  S.  of  the  large  Civic  Hospital  (PL  D,  4)  extends  River 
Park  (electric  tramway),  one  of  the  chief  parks  of  the  city,  for  about 
IV2M.  along  the  N.  bank  of  the  Red  River.  The  Industrial  Exhibition 
Grounds  (PI.  A,  1)  are  in  the  N.W,  part  of  the  city. 

In  an  enclosure  in  front  of  the  C.P.R.  Station  (PI.  C,2)  is  the  'Cotmtess 
of  DufFerin',  an  old  wood-burning  locomotive,  which  drew  the  first  train 
into  Winnipeg  from  Montreal,  in  1881. 

St.  Boniface  (PL  C,  D,  2-4),  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Red  River, 
is  a  separate  municipality  with  (1921)  12,816  inhab.,  a  large  number 
of  whom  are  French.  It  was  founded  in  1818  and  is  now  the  Roman 
Catholic  headquarters  of  N.W.  Canada,  containing  a  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral  (PI.  D.  3).  an  Archiepiscopal  Palace  (PL  D.  3).  a  Convent 
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[yi.  i),  iij,  and  a  Hospital  (PI.  C,  3),  all  near  the  river.  A  small  n  on- 
ument  to  Louia  Riel  (p.  217)  has  been  placed  in  front  of  the  Palace, 
and  he  is  buried  in  the  French  Cemetery  here.  About  Va  M,  from 
the  river  stands  St.  Boniface  CoUeye  (PI.  D,  3),  the  Roman  Catholic 
member  of  Manitoba  University,  with  about  200  students.  The 
Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  here  claim  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
British  Empire.  —  On  the  S.  side  of  the  Assiniboine,  3^2  M.  from 
the  city,  in  the  suburb  of  Tuxedo  Park,  lies  the  fine  Manitoba  Agri- 
cultural College  {a. IbOstnients)^  opened  inl906  and  aftiliated  with 
the  University  of  Manitoba  (p.  '280j. 

The  Environs  of  Winnipeg  ofler  little  to  detain  the  lover  of  picturesque 
scenery,  but  the  sportsman  will  find  good  prairie-chicken  shooting  within  a 
lew  miles  of  the  town,  and  by  going  a  little  farther  aheld  (e.  g.  to  Lake 
Winnipeg  or  Lake  Manitoba;  see  p.  282,  2b4j  he  may  get  a  shot  at  larger 
game.  Information  as  to  equipment,  guides,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  at  the 
hotels.  —  Steamers  ply  on  the  J<ed  River  and  Assiniboine.  —  A  pleasant 
short  excursion  may  be  made  to  Silver  Heights,  the  model  farm  of  the 
late  Lord  Strathcona,  situated  on  the  >5.  bank  of  the  Assiniboine,  41/2  M. 
from  the  city.  Crescent  Lodge  and  Deer  Lodge  (electric  tramway)  have  a 
good  reputation  for  their  cuisine. 

Fkom  Winmipeg  to  St.  Paul  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  tin 
Soo  Line,  464M.,  in  iSVihrs.  (fare  S  16.25,  sleeper  $  4.95).  —  This  line  ascend.'^ 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Red  River.  2  M.  8t.  Boniface  (see  p.  280).  At  (t5  M.) 
Emerson  (see  below)  we  enter  the  United  States.  145  M.  Thief  River  Falls ; 
237  M.  Detroit  (Minn.);  314  M.  Alexandria ;  331  M.  Glenwood.  453  M.  Minnea- 
polis and  (4b4  M.)  8t.  Paul  (see  haedekei-'s  United  States). 

Fkom  Winnipeg  to  St.Pacl  by  the  Canadian  Ifaiional (Can.  North.  Div.)  tt 
Northern  Pacific  Railways,  483  M.,  in  12  hrs.  (fare  $  I6.8O).  This  line  runs 
to  the  S.,  along  the  W.  bank  of  the  Red  River,  the  valley  of  which  is  one 
of  the  chief  wheat- growing  regions  of  the  world,  producing  in  a  good  year 
30-40  million  bushels.  At  Qi  M.)  Portage  Junction  the  main  line  of  the  C.N.E. 
diverges  to  the  right  (R.  65a),  and  from  (40  M.)  Morris  (see  below)  a  branch - 
line  runs  to  (62  M.)  Somerset  (see  p.  2S3).  At  (b6  M.)  Emerson  ((92  ft.; 
Uussell,  from  §  85  see  above),  a  market-town  with  746  inhab.,  we  reach 
the  frontier.  69  M.  Pembina,  in  K.  Dakota,  is  the  first  station  in  the  Lnited 
States  (small  articles  of  luggage  examined).  We  here  cross  the  Pembina 
River,  pass  on  to  the  track  of  the  Northern  Paciac  Kailway,  and  continue 
to  follow  the  Eed  Kiver  Valley.  113  M.  Ch^a/ton.  At  (163  M.)  (jrand  Forks 
(830ft.;  Northern,  from  $2i/2),  a  railway-centre  with  (1920)  13,950  inhab. 
and  manufactures  of  carpet-sweepers,  etc. ,  we  turn  to  the  lett  (E.),  cross 
the  Eed  River,  and  enter  Minnesota.  188 M.  Crookston  (Crook.-ton,  from  $21/2; 
see  below),  a  city  of  (1920)  6b50  inhab.,  with  various  industries,  is  the 
junction  for  a  line  to  Warroad  (p.  27 -i).  —  At  (208  M.)  Manitoba  Junction  we 
reach  the  main  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Kailway,  which  we  lollow  to  the 
9.E.  to  (473  M.)  Minneapolis  and  (4fc3M.)  St.  Paul  (see  Baedeker's  Lnited  States). 

Fkom  Winnipeg  to  St.  Pacl  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  The  G.  N.E. 
haa  two  lines  between  Winnipeg  and  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  (fare  §  16. tO). 
The  short  line  (4oo  M.  in  15  hrs.),  starting  from  the  L'nion  Station,  ascends 
the  Red  River  Valley  and  runs  over  the  C.  P.  R.  tracks  to  (65  M.)  Emer- 
son (see  above).  67  M.  Noyes,  Minnesota,  is  the  first  station  in  the  United 
States.  129  M.  Warren.  At  (169  Jl.)  Crookston  (see  above)  we  touch  the 
North.  Pac.  Railway.  At  (24u  M,)  Barnesville  we  join  the  main  line,  which  we 
follow  to  (271  M.)  Fergus  Falls,  (383  Mj  St.  Cloud,  (448  M.)  Minneapolis,  and 
(458  M.)  St.  Paul  (see  Baedeker's  United  States).  —  The  other  line  (4y0  M.  in 
18-ib  hrs.)  also  ascends  the  Red  River  Valley.  The  train  starts  from  the  C.P.E. 
Station  and  runs  over  the  C.P.E.  tracks  as  lar  as  the  frontier.  At  (43  M.) 
Morris  (Commercial,  $  21/2)  we  touch  the  C.  N.  E.  line  (see  above).  From 
(06  M.)  Rosmfeld  a  branch-line  runs  to  the  W.  to  Napinka  (p.  282).    69  >I. 
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Gretna  is  the  last  Canadian  station,  and  (TOM.)  Neche,  on  the  49th  parallel 
of  ^^  lat.,  is  the  first  in  the  United  States  [yorth  Dakota;  custom-house 
examination).  We  then  cross  the  Pemhina.  At  (110  M.)  Grafton  we  inter- 
sect the  C.N.R.  line  (see  p.  2:51).  From  (151  M.)  Grand  Forks  (p.  2rl)  vvt- 
follow  the  W.  side  of  the  Red  River,  traversing  fine  fields  of  wheat,  and 
at  (229  M.)  Fargo  (9UUft.)  intersect  the  North.  Pacific  Railway.  Hence  to 
(4ir0  M.)  Minneapolis  and  (490  M.)  St.  Favl^  see  Baedeker's  United  States. 

Feom  Rosenfeld  to  Napinka,  165  31.,  C.P.R.  in  82/4  hrs.  —  25  31. 
Morden  (95yit.j,  a  market-town,  with  1250  inhab.  and  a  Dominion  ex- 
perimental station  (19l5;  280  acresj.  Beyond  (38  M.)  Durlinyford  (Empire, 
$2)  we  cross  the  Femhina  Mis.,  where  good  grouse-shooting  is  to  be  had. 
108  M.  KiUarney.,  with  a  Provincial  demonstration  form.  loT  31.  Wkittuaiei- 
ou  the  lake  of  th^it  name,  which  affor  is  splendid  geese  and  duck  shooting. 
147  M.  Deloraine  (1644  ft. ;  Palace,  $272),  with  big  game  huntmg  in  the 
vicinity,  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (57  31.)  Lyleton.  —  165  M.  Napiuka 
ip.  28 jj. 

From  Winnipeg  to  Dcluth,  379  31.,  railway  in  141/2-15  hrs.  (fare  $  17.86), 
C.N.R.  to  (207 31.)  Fort  Frances,  see  R.  c9b  •,  Duluth,  Winnipeg,  &  Pacific  Railway 
thence  to  (380  31.)  JDultith,  3Iinn.,  see  Baedtker''s  United  States. 

Feom  Winnipeg  to  Selkirk,  Winnipeg  Beach,  and  Rivekton,  84  31., 
C.P.R.  in  6t,2  hrs.  (fare  $  2.l0j.  [There  is  also  a  good  motor-road  to 
Winnipeg  Beach.]  This  line  runs  towards  the^.  E.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Red  River,  the  St.  Andrew  Rapids  on  which  have  been  made  navigable  by  the 
Dominion  Government.  —  8  31.  Middlechurch,  on  the  site  of  Lord  Selkirk's 
unfortunate  colony  (p.  277).  13  31.  Parkview.  —  20  31.  Fort  Garry,  a  post  of 
the  H.B.Co.,  is  a  picturesque  relic  of  older  days.  Pretty  drive  hence  along 
the  river  to  (4  M.)  Selkirk,  bordered  by  wych-elms  and  ferns.  —  From 
(23  31.)  Bradbury  a  short  line  runs  to  (1  M.)  Selkirk  or  West  Selkirk 
{Merchants  Hotel,  $2V2i  Canadian  Pacific,  $2,  well  spoken  of),  a  town  with 
3722  inhab.,  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  WiQ  Red  River,  b^-posiit  East  Selkirk 
(omn. ;  p.  272).  It  contains  the  Provincial  Lunatic  Asylum,  a  cold  storage 
warehouse  (ammonia  process;  capacity,  1,600,000  lbs.  offish),  a  government 
fish-hatchery,  and  important  iron  and  steel  rolling  mills  ope-ated  electri- 
cally. Steamers  ply  hence  in  summer  to  various  points  on  Lake  Winnipeg. 
Winnipeg  is  also  connected  with  Selkirk  by  electric  tramway  (V*  It-)?  which 
runs  on  to  Gimli  (see  below).  —  The  line  now  bends  to  the  left  and  runs 
towards  the  ^".,  passing  (31  31.)  Clandeboye,  (39  31.)  Jfetley,  (46  M.)  Whytewold., 
and  (47  31.)  Ponemah.  —  49  31.  Winnipeg  Beach  {Empress,  from  $  2V2i  Sing 
Edwardy  $  2V2;  Alexandra,  $  2)  is  a  summer -resort  at  the  S.  end  of  Lake 
Winnipej  (see  below),  with  good  bathing  and  boating.  —  58  31.  Gimli  (Como, 
$  21/2;  pop.  9l;0),  a  fishing  resort-,  70  31.  Arnes.  —  8i  M.  Riverton. 

[Lake  Winnipeg  C'iO  ff-  above  the  sea)  is  260  M.  long  and  varies  in 
width  from  5  31.  to  nearly  6031.  Its  area  is  9459  sq.  M.  being  about  2000  sq.M. 
larger  than  the  principality  of  Wales.  Like  its  companions,  Winnipegosis 
(p.  319)  and  3Ianitoba  (p.  284),  it  is  rather  shallow,  being  nowhere  more 
than  70  ft.  deep.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the  Red  River,  the  Winnipeg  River, 
and  the  Saskatchewan,  and  drains  into  Hudson  Bay  through  the  Nelson  River. 
There  are  few  settlements  on  its  banks  except  some  Icelandic  colonies 
near  its  S.  end  and  some  scattered  posts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  Steamers 
ply  upon  the  lake  in  summer  (comp.  above),  but  there  is  little  to  tempt 
the  ordinary  tourist  to  visit  it,  though  the  sportsman  might  find  his  account 
in  a  properly  guided  exploration  of  its  banks.  The  Lake  W^innipeg  white- 
fish  (comp.  pp.  Ivi,  265)  are  said  to  be  the  best  (annual  catch  4,000,000  lbs.), 
while   its  marshes   and  those   of  the  Red  River  abound  with  waterfowl.] 

FaOM  Winnipeg  to  Victoria  Beach,  76  3f.,  Canadian  National  Railways 
(Can.  >;orth.  Div.)  3Ion.,  Wed.,  &  Frid.,  in  57*  lirs.  —  This  line  keeps  to 
the  E.  of  the  Red  River,  7  31.  Transcona  (comp.  p.  275).  14  M.  Manlius; 
21  31.  Gonor.  23  31.  East  Selkirk  (see  p.  272).  —  56  M.  Balsam  Bay  is  the 
first  station  on  Lake  Winnipeg  (see  above)  which  the  railway  now  •kirts.  r- 
61  31.  Grand  Beach  and  (76  31.)  Victoria  Be^ich  are  two  much-frequented 
summer- resorts. 
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Fkom  Wimkipeg  to  Gttsumville,  162  M,,  C.KB.  (Can.  Iforth.  Div.)  daily 
exc.  Sun.  to  (135  M.)  Steep  Bock  Junction  in  by*  hrs.,  thence  on  Mon.,  Wed., 
it  Fiid.  to  (27  M.)  Gtpiumville  in  1  br.  (through-fare  $5.60)  —  Ihis  line 
runs  to  the  N.W.  besween  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Lake  Manitoba.  —  26  JI. 
Grosse  Isle,  the  junction  of  a  brancli-line  to  (80  M.)  Hodgson,  with  a  large 
Indian  reserve.  39  M.  Woodlands;  4(^  M.  Lake  Frances,  situated  between 
Lake  Frances,  5  M.  to  the  W.,  and  Shoal  Lake  (856  ft.-,  area  102sq.M.),  a 
narrow  sheet  of  water  30  M.  long.  5  M.  to  the  E.  At  (59  M.)  Si.  Laurent 
(Lake  View,  $  2)  we  reach  the  shore,  of  Lake  Manitoba  (see  p.  284).  66  M. 
OrtA- PoifJi,  a  favo'irite  summer-resort,  also  lies  on  Lake  Manitoba.  Several 
unimportant  stations  are  passed.  —  i'io  M.  Steep  Rock  Junction,  whence  a 
branch-line  (on  Tue?.,  Thurs.,  &  Sat.)  rurs  W.  to  (12  3Lj  Steep  Rock^  on  the 
E.  shore  of  Lake  Manitoba.  —  162  M.  Gypsumnlle  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Manitoba  Gypsum  Co,  and  also  exports  fish. 

Fkoji  Winnipeg  to  Socris,  Akcola,  and  Eegina,  366  M.,  Canadian 
racijic  Railuay  in  133/4 hrs.  (fare  §12.80,  cafe'-parlor-car  $2.25).  This  line, 
which  runs  to  the  S.  of  the  main  line  from  Winnipeg  to  Calgary  (R.  61  a), 
traverses  a  fertile  farming  di.'trict,  pa.«3ing  many  small  fta'ions.  —  >^hortly 
beyrnd  (45  M)  Elm  Creek,  the  junction  for  (12  31.)  Carman  (p.  284),  we 
inter.'ect  the  G.A.R.  from  Portage-la-Pr;iirie  to  Neche  (see  p.  584).  —  Before 
reaching  (120  M.)  Treesbank  the  Assinibone  (p.  2T6)  is  crossed.  151  M.  Souris 
(1400  ft.;  King  Edward,  $3),  a  divi>ional  point,  is  a  thriving  town  of 
1710  inhab..  prettily  .'ituated  on  the  Souris  or  Mouse  River  (comp.  p.  285), 
a  tributary  of  the  Assinib  ioe.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  well-known  wheat 
district  and  pussesses  a  large  flour  mill,  elevator',  and  a  Provincial  De- 
mtnstration  Farm.  Branch -lines  run  hence  to  Brandon  (p.  585),  on  the 
X.,  and  to  Estevan  and  Neptune  (-ee  p.  285),  en  the  S.W.  —  159  M.  Schwitzer 
(p.  585).  189  M.  Reston.  the  junction  oi  a  branch-line  running  to  th<^  N.W. 
to  (52  M.)  Wauota  and  (122  Ji.)  Wolseley  (p.  286).  Beyond  (198  M.)  Sinclair 
we  enter  the  Province  of  Saskatrheican  (p.  287).  Between  (242  M.)  Carlyle 
(p.  315)  and  ('253  M.)  Areola  (198J  ft. ;  Areola,  $  31/2:  Bail.  Restaurant ; 
pop,  12C0)  exterd  the  grounds  of  the  Moose  Mountain  Buffalo  Park 
(28  sq.  M.),  one  of  the  Naticnal  Parks  of  the  Dominion  (comp.  p.  301)  for 
the  preservation  of  the  buffalo  (comp.  pp.  307,  314).  Central  time  now 
gives  place  to  'Mountain'  time,  1  hr.  slower  (p.  xii).  From  (278  M.)  Stoughton, 
where  our  line  bends  sharplv  to  the  N.W..  a  branch-line  runs  W.  to  (57  M.) 
Weyburn  (p.  2S8)  via  (18  'H.)  Griffin  (p.  288).  —  £66  M.  Regina,   see  p.  286. 

From  Winnipeg  to  Aeboeg.  76  M.,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  31/4  hrs. 
(fare  $  2.70).  This  line  is  the  first  section  of  a  railway  originally  intended 
to  run  to  Port  Nelson  (p.  320),  on  Hudson  Bay  (about  710  31.),  —  an  ambitious 
project  which  has,  apparently,  been  abandoned.  The  district  traversed  by 
this  line  is  mainly  settled  by  Icelanders  and  Xorwegians.  The  shooting 
here  is  good  (moose,  elk,  deer,  prairie-chicken,  waterfowl;  comp.  p.lvi).  — 
The  line  run?  towards  the  N.W.  through  a  I'at  country,  keeping  in  con- 
stant view  L>{  Stony  Ml.  wbich,  however,  rises  onlv  50ft.  above  the  country. 
We  reach  the  hill  at  (14  M.)  Stony  Mt.  (717  ft),  a  village  with  the  Manitoba 
Penitentiarv.  20  M.  Sto-iuall  (■^2t)  ft.),  a  little  town  ol"  1103  inhab.:  ^'i  M. 
Balmoral;  58  M.  Fraserwood;  69  M.  Rimbrant.  —  76  M.  Arborg  (Hottl,  $  21/2). 

Feoii  Winnipeg  to  Vieden.  219  M.,  C.N.R.  (Can.  North.  Di/.)  in  10  hrs. 
(fare  $  6.25).  —  The  following  are  the  chief  intermediate  stations.  52  M. 
Carman  (p.  284).  80  M.  Cardinal,  the  junction  of  a  short  line  10  (3  M). 
Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes.  88  M.  Somerset  (Rail.  Restaurant;  pop.  450),  for  a 
branch  to  (62  M.)  Morris  (p.  281).  At  fill  M  )  Greentcay  connection  is 
made  for  (8OBI.)  Deloraine  (p.  2b2).  At  (12^^31.)  Belmont  (Rail.  Restaurant) 
a  branch-line  diverges  to  the  right  to  (44  M.)  Brat  don  (p.  285).  Fr' m 
(182  M.)  Hcrtney  (pop.  579;  see  p.  285)  the  train  pioceds  to  (210  M.)  Scarth 
(p.  315)  and  i219  M)  Virden  (p.  286)  en  M'  n..  Wed.,  and  Frid.  only. 

Frr  m  Winnipeg  to  Pert  Arthur  and  Fort  William,  see  R.  59  ;  to  Calgary, 
see  R.  61;  to  Edmonton,  see  E.  64;  to  Saskatoon  and  Prince  Albert,  see  R.65. 
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61.  From  Winnipeg  to  Calgary. 

a.  By  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

832  M.  Railway  in  29-3C3/4  hrs.  (fare  S29;  sleeper  $7.95,  tourist- car 
S  4).  This  line  forms  part  of  the  transcontinental  route  from  Montreal 
to  Vancouver  (cump.  RR.  55,  63,  63). 

Winnipeg,  see  p.  275.  The  train  runs  to  the  "W.  over  a  flat  and 
limitless  prairie,  the  former  hottom  of  'Lake  Agassiz'  (comp.  p.  278). 
Beyond  (41  M.)  Poplar  Point  the  prairie  is  covered  with  vast  crops 
of  wheat,  offering  a  singularly  imposing  sight  in  harvest.  The  line  of 
trees  visible  to  the  left  (S.)  marks  the  course  of  the  Assiniboine  River. 

56 M.  Portage-Ia-Prairie  {8b\ft.;Portage.%3^/.2]L€land,$iyo] 
Merchants^  R.  from  75c.),  on  the  Assiniboine^  is  an  important  railway 
centre  and  grain-market  with  6748inhab.,  flour-mills,  large  grain-ele- 
vators, and  various  manufactures.  It  occupies  the  site  of  Fort  La 
Reine,  erected  by  La  Yerendrye  (see  p.  277  and  below)  in  1738,  when 
he  ascended  the  Assiniboine.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  city  lies  the 
pretty  Crescent  Lake.  Portage-la-Prairie  is  also  a  station  on  the 
main  lines  of  the  C.  N.E.  (see  pp.  306,  315),  and  the  terminus  of  a 
branch  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  from  Grand  Forks  (p.  281). 

From  PoETAOii-LA  Prairie  to  ^eche,  78  M..  Great  Northern  Railway, 
on  Tiies.,  Thurs..  &  Sat.  in  41/2  hrs.  —  Between  (20  M.)  Magnus  and  (28 M.) 
Bradburii  we  cross  the  C.  P.  H.  line  from  Winnipeg  to  Souris  (p.  2-3). 
36  M.  Carman  (%12h.\  see  p.  2h3),  a  small  market-town  with  1585  inhabitants. 
At  {\Q  ^\ .)  Roland  tbe  branch-line  from  31orris  (p  281)  to  S(  mer-et  fp.  298) 
is  rros=ed,  and  at  (61  M.)  Plum  Coulee  the  C.  P.  E.  line  from  Ros<=nfeld 
to  Xapinka  (5ee  p.  282).  76  M.  West  Gretna  is  the  last  station  in  Canada.  — 
78  M.  Neche:  thence  to  Grand  Forks  and  St.  Paul,  see  p.  282. 

From  Portage-la-Feairie  to  Delta,  16  M.,  C.N.R.  (Can.  North.  Div.) 
in  ca.  1  iir.  (tare  65c.).  The  line  givt  s  access  I0  a  lamous  big  game  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  territory.  It  runs  due  X.  via  (7  M.)  Toanline  to  (10  M.) 
Oakland,  where  a  line  diverges  on  tbe  left  to  (44  31.)  Amaranth.  —  16  M. 
Delta  is  situated  at  the  S.  E.  end  of  Lake  Manitoba  (810  ft.),  an  ir- 
regularly shaped  lake,  120  M.  long  (area:  1817  sq.  31.).  The  name  of  the 
lake,  which  has  been  given  also  to  the  province  (comp.  p.  277).  in  the 
Assiniboine  dialect  signifies  'prairie  waters',  wherefrom  La  Verendrye  (see 
abov^)  derived  his  'Lac  des  Prairies'. 

From  Portage. la-Prairie  to  Edmonton,  see  ER.  64a,  c. 

The  line  now  traverses  a  rough  district,  with  numerous  so-called 
'bluffs'  or  sand-hills  overgrown  by  stunted  vegetation,  once  the' 
beaches  of 'Lake Agassiz"  (comp.  p.  278)  which  bordered  on  the  Mani- 
toba escarpment  beyond  Austin.  From  (79  M.)  Muc  Gregor  (956  ft.) 
a  branc.h-line  runs  to  (56  M.)  Varcoe  (p. 285).  Beyond  (85  M.)  Austin 
(1015  ft.)  we  reach  the  'Second  Prairie  Steppe'  (see  p.  xli),  another 
fine  wheat-growing  region,  with  an  area  of  105,000  sq.  M.  and  an 
average  altitude  of  1600  ft.  106  M.  Carherry  (1257  ft.;  see  p.  315; 
Western,  R,  $  1),  the  chief  grain -market  for  the  district.  Beyond 
(115  M.)  Camp  Hughes  we  descend  towards  the  valley  of  the  As- 
siniboine. 128  M.  Chater  is  the  junction  of  the  Miniota  branch  of 
the  C.P.R.  fp.  2851.  To  the  S.W.  rise  the  Brandon  BUls.  We  nowJ 
cross  the  Assiniboine  and  reach  —  1 
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133  M.  Brandon  (1199  ft.;  Prince  Edward,  owned  and  managed 
by  the  C.N.R.,  from  $41/2;  Empire,  R.  from  $  1;  Cecil,  from  $  3: 
Grand  View,  R.  from  $  1 :  Bail.  Restaurant,  good),  a  di-visional  point 
and  also  on  the  C.N.R.  (p.  315),  is  a  substantial  town  of  15,359  inhab., 
pleasantly  sitnated  on  high  ground.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  grain- 
markets  of  Manitoba,  and  its  Elevators  are  here,  as  in  most  towns  of 
Manitoba,  a  conspicuous  feature.  Among  the  yipstprominentbuildings 
are  Brandcn  College,  a  Baptist  institution  (325  students),  affiliated 
with  McMaster  University  ip.214;,  the  NormalSchool,  the  Emigration 
Hall,  and  the  Provincial  Asylum.  There  is  also  an  Industrial  School 
for  Indians  and  a  Dominion  Experimental  Farm  (1886;  625  acres). 
Brandon  is  the  scene  of  two  important  annual  exhibitions  or  fairs 
(comp.  p.  288).  Good  waterfowl  shooting  is  to  be  had  in  the  vicinity, 
e.  g.  at  Oak  Lake  (see  below). 

From  Brandon  to  Estevan.  164  M.,  Canadian  Pacific  Railvay  inl^ji'h.Ta. 
(fare  S5.80).  —  This  line  taps  the  fertile  district  of  the  Sonris  River  (comp. 
p.  2S3),  which  also  yields  much  coal.  The  conntrT  traver.''ed  is  largely 
settled  by  Mennonites  from  EuJ^sia-  As  far  as  (8  M)  Kemnay  (see  below") 
we  follow  the  main  line  from  Winnipeg  to  Calgary.  24  M.  Sovris  (=ee 
p.  2  3)  is  the  junction  of  a  line  from  Winnipeg  to  Eegina.  30  M.  Schuiizer 
(p.  288):  40  M.  Eartney  fp.  2.«3).  50  M.  Lauder,  whence  a  line  runs  W.  to 
(55  M.")  Alida.  From  (59  M.)  Sapinla  (1456  ft.)  a  branch-line  runs  to  Eosen- 
feld  (see  p.  282).  —  Beyond  Napinka  the  line  runs  nearly  due  W.  67  M.  i/elita 
(pop.  675).  Beyond  "(81  M.)  Pierson  we  leave  Manit.  ba  and  enter  Sas- 
kaicTietcan  (p.  287).  98  M.  Carierale;  123  M.  Oxbov;  138  M.  Frohisher  (p.  288); 
158  M.  Bievfoit  (p.  315).  —  At  (;64M.)  Estevan  (1860  ft.:  Intern  ad  rnal,  frrm 
$3),  a  divisional  point  and  coal-mining  town  with  5(00  inhab..  connec'ion 
is  made  for  St.  Paul  and  Moose  Jaw  (see  p. 289).  From  Estevan  another  line 
runs  W.  to  (54  31.)  Xeptune. 

From  Brandon  to  Mihiota,  77  M.,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  41/4  hrs. 
(fare  $  2.70").  —  This  line  diverges  from  the  main  line  at  (5  M.)  Chater 
(p.  284).  16  M.  Fvrrett,  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (41  M.)  Linore.  24  M. 
Varcoe  (.«ee  p.  284).  From  (33  M.)  Gautier  a  branch  runs  N.  to  (18  M.") 
ifinnedosa  (p.  309)  via  (3  M.)  Rapid  City  fprp.  570;  p.  318).  49  M.  Oak  River: 
57  M.  Eamiota;  71  M.  Arrovi  River.  —  77  M.  Miniota,  see  p.  306. 

From  Brandon  to  Saskatoon,  398  M.,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  14  hrs. 
(fare  $  13.''5).  —  This  line,  which  traverses  a  fine  agricultural  district, 
runs  to  the  S.  of  the  C.N.R.  line  from  Winnipeg  to  Edmonton  (R.  64a) 
and  more  or  less  parallel  with  it.  From  Brandon  to  (47  M.)  Virden,  see 
below.  Our  line  here  diverges  to  the  right  from  the  main  line.  61  M. 
Ttco  Creeks.  Beyond  (813'.)  McAuley  we  enter  Saskatcheican  (see  p.  287). 
JOG  M.  RoranriUe.  >;ear  (113  M.)  Tantallon  we  cro'^s  the  Qti'Ajrpelle  River 
(p.  287).  ISO  M.  Esterhozy;  164  M  Knialey.  At  (173  M.)  Xeudorf  vi&  change 
from  Central  time  to  'Mountain'  time  (1  hr.  slower,  p.  xii).  198  M.  Bal- 
carres  (p.  2^8).  From  (2fi0  M.)  Bulvea  a  branch-line  runs  to  the  S.  to  (44  M.) 
Regina  (p.  286).  268  M.  Strasbourg  (pop.  81' ).  Tbe  line  now  turns  to  the  N. 
and  crosses  the  main  line  of  the  C  K.  R.  at  (29S  M.)  X'okcmis  (p.  306). 
_322  3I.  Lanigan,  and  thence  to  (398  M.)  Saskatoon,  see  p.  309. 

Fr' m  Brandon  to  Belmont  (Winnipeg),  see  p.  283;  to  Moose  Jaw  via 
Mary  field  and  Radville,  see  p.  315. 

Beyond  Brandon  we  continue  to  traverse  a  well- cultivated  dis- 
trict. For  about  300  M.  we  pass  through  glacial  drift  overlying 
cretaceous  formations.  The  Souris  branch  (see  above)  diverges  to  the 
left  at  (141  M.)  Kemnay.  Beyond  (165  M.)  Oak  Lake  (comp.  above) 
we  leave  the  Assiniboine  valley  and  ascend  somewhat.   At  (180  M.) 
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Virden  (1444ft.,  Balmoral,  $31,  also  a  station  on  the  C.N.R.  (see 
p.  Q83),  a  market-town  with  1357inhab.  and  several  elevators,  the 
line  to  'SasJ{atcon{see  p.  285)  diverges  to  the  right.  197  M.  EUchornhos 
a  Dominion  Industrial  School  for  Indians.  Between  (204  M.)  Kirkella 
and '211  M.jFiemin^  we  enter  the  province  of  <?«.«fea/cft«ifa«,^see  p.  287  . 

From  (219  M.)  Moosomin  (Queen's,  $  31/2;  pop.  1400),  with  a 
district  station  of  the  R.C.M.  P.  (see  p.  192)  and  a  Provincial 
gaol,  stages  run  regularly  to  the  N.  E.  to  (ca.  30  M.)  Fort  Ellice  and 
to  the  S.  to  the  (50-60  M.Woos^yVowr^^«•nZ>^s/r^cf.' 236  M.  Wafella 
(1930  ft.;  Commercial,  $  3);  257  M.  Percival  (2046  ft.).  —  264  M. 
Broadview  (1960  ft.;  Broadview  Ho.,  $  2-V4;  Rail. 'Restaurant), 
a  divisional  station,  with  lOOOinhah.,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ecapo. 
A  reservation  of  the  Oree  Indians  extends  to  the  N.  from  the  railway 
to  the  Qu'Appelle  River.  Central  time  now  gives  place  to  'Mountain' 
time,  1  hr.  slower  (p.  xii).  —  280 M.  Grenfell  and  (295  M.J  WoUeley 
(1950ft.;  pop.  lOCO)  are  important  local  markets.  From  Wolseley 
a  branch-line  runs  to  (122  M.)  Eeston  (p.  283).  —  Beyond  (304  M.) 
Sintaluta  we  enter  the  celebrated  wheat-belt  of  which  (315  M.) 
Indian  Head  (1924  ft.;  Imperial,  $21/2);  an  important  market-town 
with  1500  inhab.,  is  the  centre.  It  possesses  several  elevators  and  a 
Dominion  experimental  farm  and  forest  nursery  (1886;  680  acres). 

Near  (324  M.)  Qu'Appelle  (2134  ft. ;  Corona,  $  3  ;  pop.  850),  the 
trading  centre  for  a  large  area,  are  several  Indian  reservations;  a 
stage  runs  every  weekday  to  (20  M.)  Fort  Qu'Appelle  (see  p.  288). 
Beyond  Qu'Appelle  we  traverse  a  small  wooded  district.  333  M. 
McLean  (2284  ft.)  is  the  highest  point  on  this  part  of  the  line. 

357  M.  Eegina.  —  KiicnENER,  King's,  3  5^  Wascana,  from  $  4; 
Clayton,  Gkand,  $  3;  Alexandra,  $272- 

UsiTED  States  Consul,  Mr.  J.  H.  Jchnson;  also  French  Consolar  Agent. 

Eegina  (1885  ft.),  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Saskatchewan 
(sec  p.  287),  is  a  prosperous  city  of  40,000  inhab.  (2249  in  1901), 
with  a  large  distributing  trade  for  the  country  to  the  N.  and  S, 
It  is  also  a  station  on  the  C.  N.  R.  (p.  316).  The  streets  of  the  city, 
which  was  incorporated  in  1903,  are  well  paved  and  large  areas  hav( 
been  reserved  for  paiks.  There  are  several  banks  and  numeroui 
mills,  elevators,  and  manufactories.  The  fine  Provincial  Governmen 
Buildings,  an  extensive  block  of  buildings  (160  acres),  erected  at  ; 
cost  of  $  1,500,000,  lie  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Wascana  Lake,  a  largi 
natural  depression  which  has  been  flooded.  St.  Chad'a  College  is  1 
theological  school,  and  there  is  also  a  Normal  School.  The  Mustun 
contains  an  interesting  collection  of  birds. 

Down  to  1905  Kegina  was  the  capital  of  the  so-called  North -West 
Territories  of  Canada,  emhracing  the  whole  of  the  vast  tenitory  hounded 
l.y  the  United  States  (49th  parallel  of  N.  lat.)  on  the  S.,  British  Columbia 
and  Alaska  on  the  W.,  the  Arctic  Regions  on  the  N.,  Hudson  Bay  and 
Manitoba  on  the  E.,  ond  Ontario  on  the  S.E.  (see  3Jap  at  the  end  of  the 
Handbook).  Their  total  area  was  about  2,500,C00sq.  3J.,  or  larger  than  all 
Europe  outside  of  Russia.  The  five  'Provisional  Disiricis'  of  Ass'wboia^ 
Saskatchewan,    Alberta,  Athchasca,   and  Keewatin  were  formed  out  of  the  S. 
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and  E.  portions  of  the  region  in  1876  and  1882,  and  in  1895  the  unorganized 
and  unnamed  part  to  the  N.  was  formed  into  the  districts  of  Ungara, 
Franklin,  and  Mackenzie^^  out  of  vvhich  last  the  separate  territory  of  Yukon 
(see  p.  386)  was  created  in  1898.  Franklin,  named  afer  the  arctic  explorer 
Sir  John  Franklin  (17a6-184T).  contains  the  Arctic  islands,  with  the  pem'n- 
sulas  of  Boothia  (the  most  N,  part  of  the  North  Am  rican  continent)  and 
Melville.  In  1905  the  two  new  provinces  of  Saskatcnewan  (see  below)  and 
Alberta  (see  p.  311)  were  formed  out  of  the  four  provisional  districts  named 
first  above;  while  in  1912  an  Order  in  CouQcil  added  irom  the  Keewatin 
district  to  Ontario  (p.  210)  146,400  sq.M.  and  to  Manit.ba  fp.  277;  178,100 
sq.  M.,  the  N.E.  boundary  of  tbe  latter  being  extended  to  Hudson  Bay, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Ungava  district  (354,961  sq.  M.j  to  the  province  of 
Quebec  (tee  p.  157).  The  N.W.  Territories  as  constituted  in  1920  have  been 
divided  into  the  Provisional  Districts  Mackenzie  .,  Keewatin,  and  Frariklin, 
with  their  S.  boundary  running  along  60'  N.  lat.  The  area  of  1,242,224  sq.M.. 
is  about  one-third  of  the  entire  area  of  the  Dominion.  Ihe  population 
in  1911,  prior  to  the  above-mentioned  territorial  changes,  amounted  to 
18,4-51  inhabitants.  The  Indian  population  numbered  3764  in  1917.  The 
natural  resources  of  this  territory  are  as  yet  practically  undeveloped  though 
recently  boring  for  oil  has  been  undertaken  (comp'.  p.  314).  The  value 
of  the  annual  exports  of  furs  from  the  Mackenzie  River  basin  is  about 
3  2,000,000.  For  the  administration  of  the  Norih-West  Territories,  see 
p.  xxxiii.  —  Comp.  E.  J.  Chambers'  book  mentioned  at  p.  Ixix. 

The  province  of  Saskatchewan,  named  after  the  Saskatchewan  River, 
comprises  the  E.  half  cf  the  old  district  of  Athabaska  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  former  districts  of  Assiniboii  and  Saskatchewan  (comp.  p.  236).  In 
shape  it  is  nearly  a  rectangle  of  251,700  sq.  M.  (a  little  less  than  Mai;itoba), 
being  390  M.  wide  between  (E.)  Manitoba  and  (W.)  Alberta  and  760  31. 
lonx  extending  from  the  International  boundary  (49'  X.  lat.)  to  the  Xorth- 
West  Territories  (6t''  X,  lat.).  About  S31S  sq.  M.  are  assigned  to  the 
water  area,  which  includes  several  large  lakes  in  the  X.  half  of  the  pro- 
vince. In  1905  when  the  province  was  created  it  contained  l'.i5,0C0  inhab., 
as  compared  to  647,835  in  1916  and  ^43,450  in  1921.  In  1917  the  Indians 
numbered  10.646.  Saskatchewan  is  an  agricultural,  chiefly  grain-producing 
province  (value  of  field-crops  in  1920:  $271,000,0(0)  The  open  rolling 
prairie  country  of  S.  Saskatchewan  as  far  X.  as  Saskatoon  occupies  the 
W.  part  of  the  second  and  the  E.  part  of  the  third  prairie  steppe  (comp. 
p.  2b9j  and  lends  itself  excellentlv  to  farming.  It  includes  the  fertile 
valleys  of  the  Qu'Appelle  (.'ee  pp.  306,  288),  an  affluent  of  the  Assiniboine 
River,  and  of  the  South  Saskatchewan  River.  Most  of  the  ordinary  cereal?, 
mainly  wheat  (113,135,<X0  bushels  in  1920),  are  grown  here  but  ranching  is 
also  carried  on  to  some  extent,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  S.W.  corner  and 
in  some  of  the  ranges  of  low  hills  that  occasionally  traverse  the  prairie. 
Mixed  and  dairy  farming  are  general  in  the  park-like  central  portion  of 
the  province  which  is  interspersed  with  woodland  and  numerous  lakes 
and  drained  by  the  North  Saskatchewan  River.  The  X.  section  of  the 
province,  to  the  X.  of  Prince  Albert,  contains  valuable  forests  of  spruce, 
larch  or  tamarack,  jack-pine,  poplar,  and  birch.  The  annual  value  of  the 
lumber  cut  is  about  S  2,000,000.  The  mineral  prnduction,  cticlly  lignite 
coal  (at  Estevan,  p.  285),  amounted  to  $  l,700,CO0  in  1920.  The  fur  trade 
annually  yields  about  §  1,750,000.  Manufacturing  has  increa-ed  greatly 
in  recent  years,  the  value  of  products  being  .$  50,097.0C'0  in  191 8.  Thj 
exports  of  the  province  in  1919-20  totalled  §  30,8o2,8J8,  the  imports 
§  16  618,4'i7.  The  available  water-power  of  the  province  is  estimated  to 
be  576,0C0  horse-power  bat  is  utilized  only  to  a  small  •'xtent.  —  Comp. 
'The  Province  of  Saskatchewan,  its  Developmeat  and  Opportunities'  by 
F.  H.  Kiito  (Ottawa,  Dept.  of  the  Interior,  191y):  'History  of  Saskatchewan 
and  the  Old  Xorih  WestV  by  Norman  F.  Black  (Toronto,  Ibli) ;  'La  Sas- 
katchewan', by  Louis  (?t76e/'<  (Paris,  1014) ;  'The  Red  Indians  of 'he  Plains', 
by  /.  nines  (London,  1915;  6  «.);  'Wild  Life  in  Canada',  by  Capt.  Angus 
Buchanan  (London,  lb20;  15  «.),  being  the  record  of  a  hunting  excursion 
in  the  X.  part  of  the  province;  and  the  books  on  the  Prairie  Provinces 
mentioned  at  p.  278. 
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Feom  Uegika  to  Saskatoon  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway .  The  C.P.R. 
has  two  lines  from  Regina  to  Saskatoon.  One  (131  M.  in  71/2  hrs.  •,  fare  $  6.35) 
runs  via  Bulyea  and  Lanigan  (see  p.  285).  The  other  (172  M.  in  Ti/i-V*  hrs.: 
fare  $  6)  diverges  at  (:i6M..)  VaUport  and  keeps  to  the  W.  of  Last  Mountain  Lake 
(.1597  ft.',  area  98  sq.  M.),  a  favourite  summir- resort.  28  M  Lumsd&n  Beach 
and  (32  M.)  Regina  Beach  are  stations  near  the  hike.  64  M.  Penzance-  At 
(117  M.)  Young  (p.  306)  we  intersect  the  main  line  of  the  C.  N.E,  from 
Winniijeg  to  Edmonton  (R. 64a).  At  (134M.)  Colonsay  we  join  the  C.P.R. 
line  from  Winnipeg  to  Edmonton  fR.  (34  c),  and  follow  it  thence  to  (172  M.) 
Saskatoon  (p.  309). 

From  Regina  to  Saskatoon  and  Prince  Albert  by  the  C.N.R.,  see  pp.316. 
317i  to  Winnipeg  via  Areola  and  Scuris,  by  the  C.P.R.,  see  p.  283. 

Fbom  Rkgina  to  Melville  asd  Canoba,  153  M.,  Canadian  Notional 
Railways  (G.T.P.  Div.)  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  d-Frid.  in  8  hrs.  (fare  $  12.50).  — 
This  line  runs  to  the  N.E.  through  a  fertile  farming  district.  From  Res^ina 
we  ascend  steadily  to  (19  M.)  Frankslake  (2213  ft.)  and  descend  thence  rapidly 
to  (51  M.)  Fort  Qu'Appelle  (1587  ft.;  Fort,  $  272),  an  old  Hudson^s  Bay 
Co-'s  post  on  the  QuAppeVe  River.  Good  fishing  is  obtained  in  the  Fishing 
Lakes  into  which  the  river  expands  here,  and  the  shooting  of  the  district 
is  also  good.  Stage  to  Qu'Appelle.  see  p.  2S6.  At  {Qb  N..)  Balcarj-et  (1953  ft.) 
we  intersect  the  C.P.R.  line  from  Brandon  to  Saskatoon  (p.  255).  98  M. 
Melville,  see  p.  306.  125  M.  Yorkton  (p.  303).  —  155  M.  Canora,  see  p.  318. 
Fcoji  Regina  to  Xohthgate,  155  M,,  Canadian  National  Railways  (G. 
T.P.  Div.)  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  &  Frid.  in  9  hrs.  (fare  $  5.40).  —  This  line 
runs  towards  the  S.E.  Most  of  the  intermediate  stations  are  unimportant. 
67  M.  Talmage,  junction  fur  a  branch-line  to  (li  M.)  Weiibur7i  (see  below). 
At  (80  M.)  Griffin  we  intersect  the  C.P.R.  line  from  Stou^hton  to  Weyburn 
(see  p.  283)  aaa  at  (135  M.)  Frobisher  (18;3ft.)  tbat  from  Brandon  to  Estevan 
(p.  285).  —  At  (155  M.)  Northgate,  on  the  United  States  boundary,  connec- 
tion is  made  with  the  Great  Northern  Railway  fur  Fargo,  North  Dakota, 
and  Minneapolis  and  Si.  Paul  (see  Baedeker's  United  States). 

Fkom  Regixa  to  Moose  Jaw,  43  M.,  C.N.R.  (Can  North.  Div.)  in  l^A  hr . 
(fare  §  1.45).  —  This  line  runs  to  the  N.  of  the  C.P.R.  (see  below),  the  inter- 
mediate stations  being  of  little  importance.  —  43  M.  Moose  Jaw,  see  below. 

On  leaving  Regina  we  see,  ca.  1  M.  beyond  Regina  station, 
to  the  right  the  extensive  Exposition  Grounds,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor's  House,  and,  a  little  farther  on,  on  the  same  side,  the 
former  Headquarters  of  the  Royal  North- West  Mounted  Police  (comp. 
p.  192).  —  Large  wheat-fields  and  occasional  cattle  raDches  are 
passed.   391  M.  Pasqua  (1872  ft.;  see  helow). 

398  M.  Moose  Jaw  (1767  ft.;  Royal  George,  from  $3i  2;  (^ity, 
Brunswick,  R.  from  $  IVo;  Empress,  $  31/2;  <^«cii,  R.  from  $  1;  Rail. 
Restaurant),  a  divisional  point  and  also  on  the  C.N.R.  (see  above  and 
p.  315),  is  a  substantially  built  city,  with  19,175  inhab.,  mills,  ele- 
vators, and  large  stock-yards.  Its  Indian  name  is  said  to  mean  'the 
creek  where  the  white  man  mended  the  cart  with  a  moose-jawbone'. 
Lignite  and  clay  are  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  flax  is  extensively 
cultivated.  Adjoining  the  railway -station  are  attractive  gardens 
maintained  by  the  C.P.R.  The  Saskatchewan  Presbyterian  College 
was  opened  here  in  1913. 

FeomMoose  Jaw  toNobthPoetal,  167M.,  C P.R.  in  6hrs.  (fare  $5.90).  — 
This  line  actually  diverges  f rota  the  C.P.R.  trunk-line  at  (7  M.)  Pasqua  (see 
above)  and  runs  to  the  S.E.  througti  a  rolling  prairie  country,  peopled  to 
a  large  extent  by  recent  immigrants  from  the  United  States.  32 M.  Rouleau; 
54  M.  Milestone;  74  M.  Yellow  Grass.  91  M.  Weyburn  (1847  ft. ;  Royal,  from  $  3; 
Warerley,  Soo.,  R.  from  $  1-,  golf-links);    on   the  Souris  River,   a  prosperous 
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city  and  grain  market  of  about  4590  inhab.,  with  elevators,  flour-mills, 
and  a  Provincial  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  Branch-lines  of  the  C  P.  R.  run 
hence  W.  to  (112  M.)  Assiniboia  (see  below)  and  E.  to  (37  M.)  Stoughton  (p.283j, 
and  a  C.  N.  E.  line  runs  N.  to  Talmage  (p.  283).  —  144  M.  Eitevan  (p.  285). 
At  (it)9  M.)  North  Portal,  on  tlie  frontier,  it  connects  with  the  Soj-Pacitic 
line  to  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  (see  Ba^deier's  United  States;  21  brs.). 

Fkom  Moose  Jaw  to  Govexlock,  261  M. ,  C.P.R.  frnm  blouse  Jaw  to 
(186  M.)  Shaunnvon  in  9 'A  hrs. ,  thence  to  (78  M.)  Govenlock  in  91/2  hrs. 
(through-fare  $  9.20).  —  This  iine  at  lirat  runs  towards  the  S.  37  M.  Expanse, 
near  the  E.  end  of  Lake  Johnston  (2189  it.;  131  sq.  M.),  which  is  connected 
with  Lake  Chaplin  (corap.  beL)w).  At  (43  M.)  Mossbank  (p.  315)  we  intersect 
the  C.N.R.  67  31.  Assiniboia  (pop.  1400;  see  above;  El  Prad^,  E..  from 
S  1 1/2),  on  the  Lake  ot  the  Rivers,  with  good  fowling.  From  this  point  our 
line  assumes  a  general  W.  direction.  186  M.  Shaunavon.  —  2'  4  M.  h'ovenlock, 
the  present  terminus,  whence  the  line  is  to  be  extended  to  ilanyberries  (p.  -90). 

Feom  Moose  Jaw  xo  3Iacklis,  268M.,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  11  hrs. 
(fare  $9.35).  — This  line  traverses  the  great  wheat  district  i)t  .-outh-western 
Saskatchewan,  a?  yet,  however,  thinly  settled.  At  (119  M.)  Outlook  {Out- 
look, $  3),  with  1000  inhab.,  we  cross  the  South  Saskatchewan  River  by  a 
fine  bridge  (2985  ft.  long;  ca.  140  ft.  above  the  river  level),  consisiing  of 
8  truss  spans,  each  240  it.  long  and  supported  by  concrete  piers,  and  19 
plate  girder  .'pans  resting  on  steel  towers.  127  M.  Conquest  (p.  316)  At 
(163  M.)  Roseiown  (see  p.  291)  we  cro?s  the  line  from  Sa-kdioon  to  Calgary. 
From  (222  M.)  Kerrobert  (Windsor,  $  31/25  ICOO  intiab.)  a  branch-line  rnn.s 
to  the  W.  to  Lacombe  (.see  p.  294)  and  another  to  th^  N.  to  (45  M.)  Wilkie 
(p.  31C).  —  26S  M,  Macklin,  where  connection  is  made  for  Edmonton  and 
Winnipeg,  see  p.  310. 

A  ^ine  of  the  C.N.R.  (G.T.P.  Div.)  runs  to  the  ?f  .W.  to  (72  M.)  Riverhursl. 

From  Moose  Jaw  to  Man/field  (Brandon),  see  p.  315. 

Along  the  S.  W.  horizon  extends  the  Missouri  Coteau  (see  below). 
The  line  ascends  steadily  and  at  (433  M.)  ParUeg  (2062  ft.)  reaches 
the  third  of  the  Great  Prairie  Steppes  into  which  this  part  of  Canada 
is  divided  (p.  xli).  This  steppe  extends  hence  to  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mts.  and  has  an  average  altitude  of  3000  ft.  It  is,  as  a  whole, 
more  suitable  for  grazing  and  stock-rearing  than  for  arable  farming. 
Occasional  alkali  lakes  are  seen.  —  At  (443  M.)  Secretan  (2276  ft.) 
the  drift-hills  of  the  Missouri  Coteau  are  well  displayed. 

The  Missouri  Coteau  and  its  continuation  in  Minnesota,  the  'Coteau 
des  Prairies',  form  the  E.  slope  of  the  third  prairie  steppe.  In  Dakota 
and  the  N.W.  Territories  the  course  of  the  Missouri  C  -teau  coincides  with 
the  so-called  'Continental  Moraine",  one  of  the  most  remarkable  results  of 
glacial  action  in  the  Dominion.  This  mav  be  described  as  a  mass  of  de'bris 
and  travelled  rocks,  800  M.  long,  30-40  M.  wide,  and  1000-2000  ft.  above 
the  sea.  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson,  who  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  glacial 
character  of  the  Missouri  Coteau,  thinks  that,  while  it  may  represent  a 
Continental  moraine,  it  is  more  probably  due  to  a  deposit  of  material 
from  floating  ice  alon^  the  sloping  front  of  the  third  prairie  steppe.  —  The 
strips  of  ploughed  land  skirting  the  railway  on  each  side  are  'fire-guards", 
to  protect  it  from  prairie-fires. 

452  M.  Chaplin  lies  on  Lake  Chaplin  (2189  ft. ;  66  sq.  M.)  which 
like  Lake  Johnston  (see  above),  situated  to  the  S.E.,  has  no  outlet  and 
is  somewhat  alkaline.  Numerous  other  smaller  lakes  are  passed.  The 
district  we  are  now  traversing  was  the  home  par  excellence  of  the 
buffalo,  and  marks  of  their  trails  and  wallows  may  still  be  seen.  Ante- 
lopes, coyotes,  and  prairie-dogs  are  sometimes  visible  from  the  car- 
windows.    Trees  are  being  grown  to  replace  the  unsightly  'snow- 
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breaks'.  —  472  M.  Morse  lies  on  a  salt  lake,  and  (489  M.)  RmH  Lake 
lies  on  a  lake  of  its  own  name  frequented  by  swarms  of  geese,  ducks, 
and  other  water-fowl.  Here,  too,  to  the  right,  is  one  of  the  large  farms 
of  the  Canadian  Agricultural  Co. 

509  M.  Swift  Current  (2423  ft. ;  Empre^  Eealy,  $  4;  Alexandra, 
R.  from  $  1 ;  Rail.  Restaurant),  a  prosperous  town  with  3492  inhab., 
is  a  divisional  point  and  the  trading  centre  of  a  large  wheat  district. 
To  the  left  is  a  Dominion  Meteorological  Station. 

Branch-lines  run  fr  im  Swift  Current  on  the  W.  to  (236  M.)  Bassano 
(p.  291)  via  (44  51.)  Cabri,  (94  31.)  Leader,  and  (118  M.)  Empress;  and,  on 
the  S.E..  to  (44  M.)  Vongnanl. 

Beyond  this  point  the  Cypress  Hills,  celebrated  by  the  Canadian 
novelist.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  form  a  plateau  of  Cretaceous  rocks 
capped  by  Miocene  gravels.  Rising  to  the  S.  (left)  of  the  line,  they 
are  not  very  prominent  in  the  view,  though,  towards  their  W.  ex- 
tremity, they  reach  a  height  of  nearly  4800  ft.  The  district  between 
the  railway  and  the  hills  is  well-watered  and  excellently  adapted 
for  grazing,  and  good  farms  are  occasionally  seen.  544  M.  Gull  Lake 
(Lake  View,  $  2^  2),  ^"ith  1200  inhabitants.  At  (552  M.)  Carmichad 
(2637  ft.)  we  reach  the  highest  point  on  this  section  of  the  railway 
and  then  begin  to  descend.  —  572  M.  Crane  Lake,  with  a  large  stock- 
farm,  of  which  1200  acres  are  irrigated;  598  M.  Maple  Creek  (2495  ft.; 
pop.  1500),  with  large  cattle-yards  and  a  station  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  (see  p.  192).  —  At  (624  M.)  Wahh  we  enter  the 
province  of  Alberta  (comp.  p.  311). 

649  M.  Dunmore  ('2398  ft.),  with  a  large  'mixed'  farm  of  the 
Can.  Land  Co.  and  a  natural  gas  well,  is  the  junction  of  the  C.P.R. 
line  to  Lethbridge  and  the  Kootenay  Region  (see  R.  62).  —  From  Dun- 
more  the  train  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  South  Saskatchewan. 

656  M.  Medicine  Hat  (2171  ft.;  Corona,  Assiniboia,  R.  $  1;  Cos- 
mopolitan,  from  $  3V2-  Roiil.  Restaurant),  a  divisional  point  and  a 
station  of  the  R.C.M.P.  (seep.  192),  is  a  thriving  city  of  9575  inhab., 
prettily  situated  on  the  South  Saskatchewan  which  is  hence  navigable 
for  small  steamers  all  the  way  to  (800  M.)  Lake  Winnipeg  (p.  282). 
It  is  an  important  flour-milling  centre  and  brick  manufacturing  is 
also  largely  carried  on.  A  Dominion  Lands  Office,  a  Provincial 
Experimental  Farm,  and  a  Technical  School  are  located  here.  Coal  is 
mined  in  the  vicinity,  and  there  are  also  important  wells  of  natural  gas 
which  is   extensively  utilized  for  industrial  and  domestic  purposes. 

On  leaving  Medicine  Hat  the  train  crosses  the  South  Saskatchewan 
by  a  fine  new  double-track  steel  bridge,  1010  ft.  long,  and  then  as- 
cends again  from  the  local  depression  of  the  river-valley  to  the  prairie- 
plateau.  At  (662  M.)  Redcliff  (^428  ft.;  pop.  1097)  are  large  cattle- 
farms  stocked  with  Galloway  herds ;  natural  gas  is  used  here  for  the 
burning  of  brick  and  other  clay  products.  Between  this- point  and 
Calgary  some  of  the  C.P.R.  irrigation-canals,  mentioned  at  p.  293, 
may  be  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  line.    Between  (671  M.)  Bowell 
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('2675  ft.)  and  (682  M.)  Suffield  (2452  ft.)  there  is  a  descent,  but 
beyond  the  latter  point  we  rise  steadily.  From  Suffleld  a  branch-line 
runs  W.  to  (84  M. )  Lomond  via  (57  M.)  Retlaic.  At  (69 1  M.)  Alderson 
wells  of  natural  gas  have  been  sunk,  and  the  gas  is  used  in  pumping 
water  for  the  railway.  The  higher  summits  of  the  Rocky  Mts.,  150  M, 
distant,  are  said  to  be  visible  in  clear  v^eather.  The  endless  green 
prairie  is  mainly  used  for  cattle-ranches,  though  a  few  farms  are  also 
passed.  At  (754  M. )  Bassano  (2584  ft.;  Hunter,  $  3»/2),  ^here  the 
branch-line  from  Swift  Current  (see  p.  290)  terminates,  another  line 
diverges  to  the  right  for  (72  M.)  Irricana  (see  below  and  p.  294). 

About  3  M.  to  the  S.  r,{  Bassano  is  the  Bassano  Dam,  an  enormous 
structure,  built  by  the  C.P.R.  to  dam  up  the  waters  of  the  Bow  River  to 
a  height  of  45  ft.  above  the  ordinary  level  fur  the  irrigation  purposes 
mentioned  at  p.  293.  Tae  concrete-faced  earthen  portion  of  th-  dam  is 
7000  ft.  long,  with  a  maximum  height  and  wiath  of  45  ft.  and  350  ft.  re- 
spectively. From  one  end  of  the  auillway,  which  consists  of  reinforced 
concrete  (72'3  ft.  long)  and  has  24  gates  worked  by  electric  pon-er,  leads 
the  main  canal  of  discharge,  90  ft.  wide. 

From  Bassano  to  Calgary  the  Laramie  sandstone  is  seen  overlying 
the  cretaceous  rocks.  The  trees  outlining  the  Bow  River  are  visible  to 
the  S.  (left),  and  at  (762  M.)  Crowfoot  (2698  ft.),  named  after  a  famous 
Blackfoot  chief,  we  reach  its  bank.  This  part  of  the  railway  is  bordered 
on  the  S.,  for  about  40  M.,  by  the  large  Reserve  of  the  Blackfoot  In- 
dians, formerly  one  of  the  most  warlike  tribes  but  now  engaged  in 
farming  and  partly  in  the  working  of  the  adjacent  coal-seams.  Beyond 
(781  M.)  Gleichen  (2952  ft.),  the  junction  of  a  bran,  h-line  to  (42  M.) 
Shepard  (see  below\  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  come  into 
full  view  towards  the  Vv^.  and  S.W.  At  (802  M.)  Strathmore  (King 
Edward.  R.  $  i^/o^  pop.  531)  is  a  well-equipped  irrigation  experi- 
mental farm  of  the  C.P.R.  816  M.  Lanydon  \  3291  ft.),  the  junction 
of  a  branch-line  to  f40  M.)  Acme  via  (2t)  M.)  Irricana  (;ee  above  and 
p.  294)  and  (32  M.)  Beiseker  (p. 294).  —  82'j  M.  Shepard  (see  above). 
As  we  approach  Calgary  the  Bow  River  is  seen  to  the  left. 

832  M.  Calyary  (Rail.  Restaurant),  see  p.  292. 

b.  By  Canadian  National  Kailways  (Canadian  Northern  Division) 
vik  Saskatoon. 

904  M.  Railway  in  iO^/ihn.  (fare  $  30.05;  sleeper  $8.60:  dining-car). 

From  Winnipeg  to  (504  M.)  Saskatoon  via  Warman,  see  R.  65b, 
or  (516  M.)  via  Regina,  see  K.  65a.  (R.  64a  provides  no  through- 
connection  to  Calgary.)  —  Beyond  Saskatoon  the  railway  runs  to- 
wards the  S.W.  through  a  thinly  settled  country  known  as  the  Goose 
Lake  District.  From  (530  M.)  Delisle  the  branch  to  Almsk  (see  below) 
diverges  to  the  S.  (comp.  p.  316).  545  M.  Tessier.  the  station  for 
Goose  Lake.  566  M.  Zeatandia.  —  576  M.  Rosetown  (p.  289),  a 
thriving  town  (pop.  800)  in  a  flax  and  grain-growing  district. 

681 M.  Kinder sley  [Sey mom .  $3;  Kindersley,  $2'/2)-  a  divisional 
point  and  thriving  little  town  with  lOOOinhab.,  lies  in  a  flax-growing 
district.   638 M.  Fairmount,-  653  M.  Flaxcombe.   At  (674 M.)  Alsask 
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(Royal,  $  3V2;  pop-  600),  so  named  from  its  location  on  the  boun- 
dary between  AJfterfa  (p.  311)  s.nd.  Saskatchewan  (;p.  287),  our  route 
is  joined  by  the  branch-line  from  Saskatoon  mentioned  at  p.  316. 
QSi  M.  Sibbald ;  697 M.  Oyen;  719 M.  C/iinoofe;  743 M.  Stanmore,— 
From  (767  M.)  Hanna  (National,  $  21/2;  pop.  1365),  on  the  Red  Deer 
River,  which  the  train  crosses,  abranch-line  runs  S.E.  to  (52M.)  Cess- 
ford  (prolongation  to  Medicine  Hat  under  construction).  —  781  M. 
Craigmyle;  807 M.  Munson  Junction.  At  (803  M.)  Munson  our  line 
is  joined  by  that  from  Edmonton  (see  p.  294).  819  M.  Drumheller, 
with  2504  inhab.  and  important  mines  of  lignite  (sub-bituminous) 
coal.  —  843  M.  Rosebud;  861  M.  Baintree;  886  M.  Norfolk. 
904  M.  Calgary. 

Calgary, 

Hotels.  Pallisek,  belonging  to  the  C.P.R.,  298  R.  from  $  2-,  Empbess, 
Alexandra,  St.  Regis,  R.  from  $  IV2;  King  Edwabd,  Noble,  R.  from  §  1^ 
Bbaemae  Lodge,  $3,  Aelington,  $  2^/2.  —  Ra'lway  Restaurant. 

Motor  Cars  and  Taxicabs.  For  '^ji'h.T.,  1-4  pers.  $1,4-5  pers.  $  1,  6  or 
more  persons  $  1.25 ;  for  1/2  hr.,  $  1.50,  $  2,  6  2.50;  for  3/4  hr.,  1-3  pers.  $2.25, 
4-5  pers.  $3,  6  or  more  pers.  S3.75;  per  hour,  1-3  pers.  $3,  4  pers.  $4, 
5  or  more  pers.  $  5.  Trunks  25  c.  each;  hand  luggage  free  if  carried  infide. 
—  Horse  Cabs.  For  1-4  pers. :  with,  cne  hor.=e,  for  "^jihr.  50  c.,  for  V.' l^''- 
75  c.,  f  r  3/4  hr.  $1,  per  hour  $1.25;  with  two  horses,  75  c.,  $1,  $1.25, 
$1.50.     One  half  more  from  midnight  to  5  a.m.  Luggage  as  above. 

Electric  Tramways  traverse  the  chief  streets  of  the  city.  'Observation 
Cars'  make  several  round  trips  daily  (1  hr. ;  fare  25  c.)  passing  all  the 
points  of  interest. 

Post  Office,  Canada  Life  Building  (open  from  8  a.m.  to  11p.m.). 
■      United  States  Consul,  Mr.  S.  C.  Reat.  —  There  are  also  French,  Belgian, 
Dutch,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  Danish  consular  representatives. 

Calgary  (3425  ft.),  prettily  situated  among  the  foot-hills  of  the 
llocky  Mts.,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Bow  River,  at  its  confluence  with 
the  Elbow,  is  a  rapidly  growing  prairie  city,  the  largest  of  the  Pro- 
vince, with 63, 117  inhab.  (56,514  in  1916).  The  population  contains 
a  large  proportion  of  a  good  class  of  English  settlers,  and  the  city 
offers  a  more  refined  life  than  most  Western  cities  of  so  recent  origin 
(1884).  Calgary  is  the  trading  centre  of  an  immense  stock-raising 
region  (comp.  p.  293),  the  chief  supply-station  for  the  mining  districts 
in  the  mountains,  and  the  milling  centre  for  a  district  producing  large 
quantities  of  a  flue  quality  of  winter  wheat,  known  as  'Alberta  Red'. 
Several  packing  houses  have  lately  been  established  ,  and  there  are 
also  brick  and  <-ement  works  and  lumber-mills.  Calgary  is  also  an 
important  station  of  the  R.C.M.P.  (see  p.  192)  and  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Co.  and  a  divisional  point  on  the  C.N.R.  (p.  294)  and  the  C.P.R., 
containing  the  large  workshops  of  the  latter  (5000  men).  Natural  gas 
and  petroleum  are  found  in  the  vicinity  but  the  main  supply  of  gas 
is  piped  to  the  city  from  the  Bow  Island  field  (comp.  p.  295).  Electric 
power  is  developed  in  the  B:)w  River.  —  For  the  climate  of  Calgary, 
comp.  p.  293.   There  is  a  well-known  Bonspiel  in  winter. 

The  town,  which  is  provide!  with  paved  streets  ani  all  modern 
conveniences,  is  largely  built  of  a  fine  light-grey  sandstone  found  in 
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the  neigbboarhood,  wMcb  gives  it  a  handsome  and  substantial  appear- 
ance. Among  the  chief  bnildings  are  the  Roman  Catholic  and  EpU- 
copal  CatheJrala,  the  Methodist  Church,  the  Knox  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  Court  House  and  Land  Titles  Office,  the  City  hall,  and  the  Gram 
Exchange.  There  are  numerous  Ban/cs,  a  Urge  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  Store, 
and  several  other  noteworthy  office-blocks.  The  C.P.R.  Terminal 
Buildings,  including  a  ftne  station,  the  Palliser  Hotel  (p.  292;  good 
view  from  roof),  and  the  hf-ad  offline  of  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  are  among  the  finest  in  Canada.  Calgary  possesses  an  In- 
stitute of  Technology  and  Art  (^1916;  600  students)  and  a  Provincial 
Normal  School,  besides  many  other  educational  establishments.  Of 
the  public  parks (ca.  5S0 acres)  Central Parfc (tramway;  band  concerts 
in  summer),  prettily  laid  out  with  flower-beds,  contains  the  Public 
Library  (c3l.  20,000  vols.),  while  Victoria  Park,  the  largest  of  them, 
includes  the  Exhibition  Buildings.  — To  the  S.W.  of  the  town  is  the 
large  Reserve  of  the  Sarcee  Indians. 

No  ^'i3ito^s  to  Calgary  should  fail  to  see  something  of  the  extensive  Irri- 
gation Works  constr'icted  by  the  Can.  Pac.  Railway.  These  consist  of  a  system 
of  main  and  secondary  canals  (comp.  p.  291)  which  a\111  ultimately  irrigate 
about  3.(XX),C<X)  acres  of  land,  on  both  sides  of  the  railway  between  <■  algary 
and  Medicine  Hat  (p.  290).  The  water  for  these  canals  is  taken  from  the 
Bow  river  at  Calgary;  and  the  main  'intake  canal  is  17  M.  long,  60  ft.  wide 
at  the  bottom,  and  120  ft.  wide  at  the  water-line.  This  in-igation  is  already 
making  the  district  affected,  now  mainly  used  for  stock-raising,  of  consider- 
able value  for  agricultural  purposes.  —  One  of  the  hills  (400-500  ft.)  round 
the  town  should  be  ascended  for  tne  sake  of  the  *View  of  ttie  Rocky  Mts. 

The  possibility  of  successfully  raising  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  on  the 
elevated  plateau  of  whijh  Calgay  is  the  centre  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  winter  temperature  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  Manitoba 
and  other  points  to  the  E.,  having  an  average  of  12'  Fahr.  in  Jan.  (mean 
annual  extreme  —40%  absolute  ann'sal  extreme  — 49").  This  is  mainly 
o^ving  to  the  influence  of  the  warm  Chinook  Wind  (resembling  the  Alpine 
Fohn),  which  blows  down  from  the  mountains.  In  July  the  mean  tempera- 
tare  is  60-  (mean  annual  ext'eme  91%  absolute  annual  extreme  95').  The 
mean  annual  precipitation  is  about  15  inches.  'The  bunch-grass'  of  the 
prairie  cures  itself  as  it  stands  and  forms  excellent  forage  in  winter. 

'The  prevailing  winds  (on  the  Pa:ifi.c  Coast)  are  from  the  West  and  in 
striking  the  coast  range  they  are  deflected  upwards;  the  expansion  of  the 
air  resulting  from  the  decrease  of  atmospheric  pressure  causes  a  dimi- 
nution of  temperature.  As  soon  as  the  point  of  saturation  or  dew-point 
is  reached,  the  moisture  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  rain.  After  passing 
over  the  coast  range,  the  air  comes  down  into  the  slightly  lower  region 
ai-ound  Kamloops,  and,  being  heated  by  the  compression  consequent  upon 
increased  atmospheric  pressure,  it  is  much  above  dew-point,  so  that  it  is 
always  dry.  Pursuing  its  course  ea.'itwards,  it  soon  strikes  the  western 
slope  of  the  Selkirks,  the  highest  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  5  the  air 
is  again  forced  upwards  ;  and  on  coming  to  the  altitude  of  the  summit 
of  the  coast  range,  dew-point  is  reached  and  rain  precipitated.  It  con- 
tinues to  fall  as  long  as  the  air  ascends,  that  is  until  it  has  passed  over 
the  summit.  This  explains  why  there  is  more  rain  on  the  western  than 
on  the  eastern  sides  of  the  Coast  and  Selkirk  ranges.  Still  proceeding 
eastwards  the  wind  passes  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Jlountains,  the  air 
descends  into  the  plains  of  the  Isorth-West  Territories  and  is  heated  by 
the  compression  due  to  greater  atmospheric  pressure,  but  having  previously 
absorbed  the  latent  heat  given  up  by  the  moisture  which  fell  asrain  on  the 
Coast  range  and  the  Selkirks,  it  is  now  at  a  much  higher  temperature  than  it 
was  when  at  th«  same  altitude  on  the  western  aid®  of  the  mountains  ;  it  is 
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also  much  above  dew-point.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  dry  climate 
of  the  western  plains  and  of  the  paradoxical  Chinook  winds,  which 
appear  as  if  warmed  by  passing  over  numberless  fields  of  snow  and  ice' 
(E.  Derille). 

From  Calgakt  to  Edmostox  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.,  194  M.,  in 
7-71/4  hrs.  (fare  $  6.85,  parlor-car  $1.10).  —  This  line  runs  nearly  due  N. 
from  Calgary  into  the  valley  of  the  Xorth  Saskatchewan.  A  view  of  the 
peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  Park  (p.  301)  is  obtained  to  the  left  as  we 
le:ive  Calgary.  20  M,  Airdrie;  48  31.  Didsbury ;  58  M.  Olds  (3402  ft.),  with 
dX)  inhab  and  a  provincial  school  of  agriculture;  69  M.  Bowden  (3232ft.), 
on  a  small  lake.  —  Farther  on  we  descend  the  valley  of  the  Red  Deer  River 
(left),  crossing  it  near  (95  M.)  Red  Deer  (2803  ft. :  Arlington,  E.  from  SIV2),  a 
divisional  point  and  prosperous  town  of  2c23  inhab.,  situated  in  the  heart 
of  one  of  the  famous  dairying  districts  in  Canada.  Bed  Deer  is  the  junction 
of  a  branch-line  running  to  the  W.  to  (Qi  M.)  Lochearn  (R.,)cky  Mountain  Ho. : 
see  below)  via  (20  M.)  Sylvan  Lake  (hotel  5  comp.  below),  a  summer-res  rt  with 
good  fishing.  —  113  M.  Lacomhe  (27j3ft. ;  Adelphi,  §  31/2),  with  1183  inhab. 
and  a  Dominion  experimental  station  (190 1  :  850  acres).  About  8  M.  to  the 
W.  lies  Gull  Lake,  a  summer-resort.  A  branch-line  runs  from  Lacombe  to 
the  E.  to  (2J3  M.)  Eerrobert  (p.  2S9)  via  (27  M.)  Alix  (see  b^low),  (50  M.) 
SlettUr  (see  telow),  (1013:^1.)  Co?-OH«?iW  fpop.  1200),  and  (148  M.)  Monitor.  — 
Beyond  (130  M.)  Ponoka  (Eoyal,  S  3),  to  the  W.  of  which  is  the  Reserve  of 
the  Sharp-Head  Indians,  we  cross  Battle  River  and  traverse  the  reserve  of  the 
Sampson,  Ermine  Skin,  and  Bob-Tail  Indians.  To  the  left  rise  the  Bear  Hills. 
152  M.  Wetaskitein,  and  thence  to  (194  yi .)  Edmonton.^  see  p.  310. 

Fiioii  Calg.aet  to  Edjiontok  by  the  Canadian  Xational  Railway.^. 
There  are  two  lines  (fare  $  6. 75:  interchangeable  tickets),  (a)  0  T.P.Dir. 
via  Alix-  and  Camrose,  2i2  M. ,  '  in  10  V2  hrs.  (with  buffet -parlor  car). 
The  line  runs  to  the  X.E.  as  far  as  (33  M.j  Irricana  (see  p.  291)  beyond 
which  it  proceed^  almost  due  2s.  After  cxo'^iringUie,  Rosebttd  River,  a  tribu- 
tary of  tijc  Red  Deer  River  (see  above)  we  reach  (38  M.)  Btiseker  (p.  291). 
45  M.  Bircham.  Several  small  stations  are  passed  ami  some  atflurn's  of  the 
Red  Deer  River  are  crossed.  SO  M.  Trochu  (pop.  400),  a  French-Canadian 
village.  At  (124  31.)  Al'X  we  cross  the  G.P.R.  (see  above)  and  the  C.N.R. 
(see  below).  Beyond  (130  M.)  Mirror  the  line  passes  near  the  W.  shore  of 
Buffalo  Lake  (2536  ft.;  area  55sQ.3I.),  ali'ording  gcod  pike-fishing,  while 
on  the  left  the  small  Spotted  Lake  is  parsed.  Beyond  (166  M)  Duhomel 
we  cro'is  the  Battle  River.  176  M.  Camrose  (see  below).  201  M.  Tofield,  and 
thence  to  (242  M.)  Edmonton,  see  pp.  307,  308. 

(b)  Canadian  Xorthern  Division  via  Camrose  and  Big  YalUy,  269  M.,  in 
1^  4  hrs  fwith  cafr-parlor  observation  car).  From  Calgary  to  {^1^1.)  Munson, 
see  p.  292.  105  M.  Morrin ;  US  31.  Rumsey;  183  31.  Big  Valley.  -  From  (14931.) 
Warden  a  branch-line  runs  to  the  W.  to  (174  31.)  Smzeati,  the  centre  of 
an  important  coal-field  (comp.  p.  SiOi  pa.>sing  (22  M.)  Alix  (see  above), 
(41  M.)  Joffre,  (75  31.)  Sylcan  L'ikes  (comp.  above),  aud  (116  31.)  Lochearn 
(see  above).  —  154  31.  Stettler  (National,  §  31/2;  see  above),  a  busy  little 
town  with  1416  inhab.;  a  branch-line  to  Hann  is  projected.  174  31.  Bo^nalda; 
193  31.  Edberg  (Rail.  Restaurant).  At  (211  31.)  Camrose  (see  p.  310),  an  im- 
portant railway -junction,  we  turn  to  the  X.W.  228  M.  Hay  Lake;  242  M. 
Loonia.  The  train  finally  passes  through  ('.:'59  M.)  South  Edmonton  (see  p.  312) 
and  reaches  (269  31.)  Edmonton  (see  p.  310). 

Fkom  C.\LGAKT  toMacleod,  109  31.,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  41/4  hrs. 
(fare  S  3.80j.  [A  line  of  the  Canadian  National  Raihcays  is  under  construction.] 
—  This  line  runs  to  theS.,  into  the  ranching-district  mentioned  at  pp.  290,  291. 
We  cross  numerous  small  rivers.  33  31.  Aldersyde  (p.  295).  40  M.  High  River 
(3394  ft.:  Oxford.  $2),  a  ilourisbing  little  market-town  with  1195  inhab., 
on  the  Highicood  River.  25  31.  to  tbf»  W.  lies  Bedingfield  Run,  a  ranch 
acquired  bv  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1920.  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  rise  the 
Porcupine  Hills,  backed  by  the  Livingstone  Range  (p.  297).  Near  (49  M.) 
Cayley  we  skirt  a  narrow  fake,  which  is  frequented  in  October  by  myriads 
of  wild  ducks.  82  M.  C'.aresholm  (pop.  949).  with  a  provincial  demon- 
stration farm  and  agricultural  school.  —  109  31.  Macleod,  see  p.  206. 
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From  Calgary  to  Letiibbidge  and  Coctts,  192  M.,  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  to  Le'hbridge  (wiih  sleeper  and  cafe-parlor  car)  in  4^/4-5  hrs.  (fare 
3  4..4O),  thence  to  Coutu  in  3  brs.  (through  fare  $  8.70).  —  This  line  di- 
verges a'  (33  M.)  Aldersyde  to  the  left  from  the  line  to  Macleod  (see  p.  2'4|. 
Near  (91 M.)  Carmangay,  the  Little  Bote  Rivr  is  crcssed.  118  M.  Kipp  (p.  k£6). 
—  12b  M.  LetUridye,  and  thence  to  (192  M.)  Coutts,  see  below. 

Feom  Calgart  to  Banff  and  the  Columbia  Valley  by  Road,  ca.  !^00M. 
Motorists  a-e  strongly  advised  to  make  this  pleasant  excursion  mentis netl 
at  pp.  298,  305  for  the  sake  of  the  imposing  mountain-scenery  it  afifbrds. 
The  retiirn  to  Calgary  may  be  made  via  Elko  and  Macleod  (comp.  p.  330), 
al.out  560 M.  in  all. 

From  Calgary  to  Banff^  see  R.  63. 

62.  From  Dunmore  to  Lethbridge  and  Kootenay 
Landing. 

392M.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  17V2hr3.  (fare  $  15.10;  to  Lethbridge 
$3.80;  through-fare  to  Nelson  $17.35,  to  Rossland  $19.65;  sleeper  and 
cafe-parlor  car).  This  line  runs  nearly  due  W.,  the  C.P.R.  main  line  bend 
ing  to  the  N.W.  at  Dunnjore. 

Dunmore,  see  p.  290.  At  (17  M.)  Seven  Persons  (2482  ft.)  we 
cross  the  stream  of  ttat  name.  32  M^  Winnifred  (2715  ft.);  41  M. 
Bow  Island  (2608  ft.),  where  atundant  quantities  of  natural  gas  are 
found  which  is  piped  to  Lethbridge,  Macleod,  and  as  far  as  (180  M.) 
Calgary.  At  (48M.)  Burdeit  we  are  within  5M.  of  the  Scuth  Saska- 
tchewan^ which  flows  to  the  N.  of  the  railway.  A  little  farther  up 
this  stream  is  joined  by  the  Belly  River,  the  valley  of  which  our  line 
ascends.  65  M.  Purple  Springs.  Near  (77  M.)  Taber  (2663  ft.),  a 
prosperous  coal-mining  town  of  1668  tnhab.,  with  some  wells  of 
natural  gas,  we  approach  to  within  2  M.  of  the  Belly  River.  82  M. 
Barnwell.    Farther  on  several  irrigation  ditches  are  crossed. 

108  M.  Lethbridge  (2982  ft. ;  Lethbridge,  Dallas,  ^.  from  $  II/2 ; 
Alexandra,  R.  from  $1V4;  ^^-  S.  Cons.  Agent),  a  divisional  point  and 
thriving  city  with  (1921)  11,055  inhab.,  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Belly  River,  is  the  centre  of  an  important  coal-region  (bituminous), 
supplying  a  large  part  of  the  consumption  of  coal  in  W.  Canada. 
Large  crops  of  various  kinds  are  grown  in  the  district  by  the  aid  of 
irrigation,  the  water  for  which  is  taken  from  the  St.  Mary's  River 
(p.  296)  and  the  Milk  River  (p.  296).  A  Dominion  Experimental 
Station  (1906;  400  acres)  is  situated  here.  The  Gait  Hospital  is  a 
well-equipped  institution,  and  there  are  many  other  substantial 
buildings  including  the  Tec/inecai  School,  several  banks,  and  various 
manufacturing  establishments.  Lethbridge  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  (p.  192)  for  Alberta.  The  city 
is  supplied  with  natural  gas  from  Bow  Island  (comp.  above).  —  A 
little  to  the  S.  of  Lethbridge  lies  the  large  Reserve  of  the  Blcod  In- 
diana, a  branch  of  the  Blackfeet. 

From  Lethbeidgb  to  Cocits  (Sweet  Grass),  66  M.,  Canadian  Pacific  Eail- 
tcatf  in  3  hrs.  (f&re  5  2.35).  This  line  runs  to  the  S.E.  —  11  M.  Wilson.  From 
19JI.)  BHrling  (£045  ft.)  branch-ljces  rvn  W.  to  Cardsicn  (fee  p.  296)  andE. 
to(85M.)  J/fmi  fternV*  (comp   p.  28^)  via  f49  M.)  Foremost.   36  M.  i/ciVa?),  the 
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station  for  (3  M.)  TyrrelVt  Lale.  Beyond  (42  M.)  Wanur  we  pass  Verdigris 
Lake  (1.),  and  at  (54  M.)  Milk  River  we  cross  the  stream  of  that  name.  — 
At  (f6M.)  the  sta'ions  of  Coutts  (Alberta)  and  Street  Grots  (Montana)  we 
reach  the  T'.  S.  frontier  and  connect  with  the  Great  >"orthern  Eailway.  which 
runs  on  via  (39  M.)  S/<ellv  to  (ISy  M.)  Great  Falls  (205  M.  from  Lethbridge; 
comp.  Baedeker's  United  States). 

From  Stielixg  to  Caedston.  47  31.,  Ccnadian  Pacific  Bailvay  in  2V»  lirs. 
(fare  S2.40).  This  line  diverges  to  the  right  from  that  described  above  and 
runs  to  the  S.W..  fcllowing  the  course  of  the  S'.  Mary^s  Rirtr  (see  p.  295).  — 
7  31.  Eapmcnd,  a  market-town  of  1384  inbab..  with  a  large  beet-sng  rrefirery, 
af^overriment  agr'Cul'Tiral  5chf  ol,  and  a  Mormon  church.  1831.  ilagraih  (prp. 
10€8);  80  M.  Spring  Coulee  (;-57s  ft.);  8-  M.  Ealey.  —  ^l  M.  Cardrtcn  (Gaboon. 
R.  from  S  1),  on  the  St.  Mary's  River,  a  thriving  Mormon  settlement,  wiih  1593 
inhab.  and  a  large  •temple',  is  the  headquarttrs  of  iLis  .'ectin  S.  Alberta. 
Large  quantities  i  f  sngar-beet  (comp.  above)  are  produced  in  this  district. 
Waterton  Lakes  Park  (see  below)  may  I  e  convenienily  visited  frcm  Cardston. 

Beyond  LetlilDridge  our  railway  traverses  the  wide  and  deep 
St.  Mary  9  Valley  crossing  the  Belly  River  and  Oldman  River  (see 
below),  on  immense  steel  -viaducts,  tie  former  5327  ft.  ong  and 
314  ft.  above  tte  river,  and  the  latter  1900  ft.  long  and  140  ft.  above 
the  river  bed.  The  viaducts,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  ovex  $  2,000,000. 
are  amrng  the  most  notable  engineering  achievements  in  Canada, 
and  replace  a  series  of  twenty  wooden  bridges.  From  (117M.)  Kipp 
(3053  It.),  an  old  Indian  trading  post,  wbere  a  line  to  Calgary  di- 
verges to  the  right  (see  p.  295)  the  Rocky  Mts.  are  sometimes  visible 
to  the  left. 

140  M.  Macleod  (3122  ft.;  Queen's,  R.  from  $  IV2;  Empire,  Ameri- 
can, $  3),  situated  on  the  Oldman  River,  which  like  its  tributaries 
abounds  in  trout,  is  a  divisional  point  of  1707  inhab.  and  the  centre 
of  a  prosperous  farming  distTict.  The  headquarters  of  the  R.C.M.P. 
(p.  192)  for  S.  Alberta  are  located  here.  The  town  is  provided  -with 
natural  gas  from  Bow  Island  (comp.  p.  295). 

From  JIacleod  may  be  visited  by  rof  d  "Waterton  lakes  Park  {Ectel. 
wit'  sporting  ground-),  a  most  attractive  national  T'aik(423?q.  M  •,  comp. 
p.  201),  lying  ca.  SO  M.  to  the  S.W.  in  the  Eocky  Mts.,  in  the  SW.  corner 
of  Alberta,  bordering  on  tbe  U.  S.  Glacier  National  Park  (estat  lished  in 
1910;  1  CO  sq.  31.)  and  British  Goiumbia.  The  park,  which  contains  the 
Watei-ton  Lakes  (4J86ft. :  m..tor-laurch  and  boats  on  hire),  a  beautiful  chain 
cf  expansions  of  the  Waterton  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Belly  River  (see 
above),  I  ossesses  a  charming  and  varied  mnuntain  scenery.  Block  Bear  JJt., 
one  of  the  chief  peaks,  af  ords  a  mao:nific<-nt  view.  The  South  Eootenay  or 
Boundnry  Pass  (7100  ft.),  situated  within  the  park,  is  the  bighe.-t  pa>s  across 
the  Ganadian  Rockies.  There  is  godd  fishing  to  be  had.  —  Gomp.  the 
map  of  the  park,  issued  by  the  f-urve}  or  General  (1  :  100,000;  Ottawa,  1918). 

From  Macleod  to  Calgary,  see  p.  294;  road  to  Golden,  see  p.  830. 

Beyond  Macleod  we  ascend  along  the  Oldman  River  skirting  the 
S.  base  of  the  Porcupine  Hills  and  traverse  an  Indian  reserve.  Fine 
views  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  to  the  left.  161M.  Brocket  (3505  ft.).  Before 
reaching  f  170  M.)  Pincher  (3764  ft.)  we  cross  the  Pincher  Creek  by 
a  bridge  800  ft.  long.  To  the  right  is  an  Indian  Industrial  School. 
This  is  a  good  sporting  and  fishing  region.  — 177  M.  Cowley  r3831ft.), 
on  the  S.  branch  of  the  Oldman  River;  188  M.  Burmia  (^995  ft.), 
with  the  pretty  little  falls  of  the  Middle  Fork  and  some  coal-mines. 
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Beyond  (193  M.) -ETiVZcrwi  tte  railway  enters  the  enormoTis  land-slide 
of  Turtle  Ml  (4400  ft,),  -which  -wrecked  some  of  the  mines  and  houses 
of  Frank  and  caused  a  great  loss  of  life,  Eey^nd  (195M.)  Frank 
(4205  ft.l,  another  coal -mining  town  (pop.  700),  with  sulphur 
springs  (Sanitarium  Hotel),  the  railway  passes  through  the  Gap,  a 
narrow  defile  between  (S.)  Turtle  Mt.  (see  above)  and  (N.)  Bluff  Mt. 
197M.  Blairmore^  a  town  of  1550  inhab,,  with  coal-mines  and  mann- 
factures  of  cement,  lime,  and  bricks,  200  M.  Coleman  (4305  ft,), 
a  coal-mining  and  coke-making  town,  with  15S2  inhabitants. 

We  now  penetrate  the  Livincistcne  Bangt  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  by 
the  *Crowsnest  Pass  (comp.  p.  330),  with  its  fine  sceneTy.  We  soon 
obtain  a  -view  of  the  isolated  mass  of  Crowsnest  Mt.  (9125  ft. ;  first 
ascended  by  a  party  under  Mr.  McTavish,  in  1905)  rising  to  the 
N.W.  and  conspicuous  for  many  miles  around.  The  coal  mined  in 
the  district  between  Burmis  andFemie  occurs  in  numerous  and  thick 
seams.  Some  of  it  makes  ex'^ellent  coke,  which  is  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  smelters  of  the  Kootenay  District  (p.  345\  The  train 
passes  Crotrjne.^f  Lt7A;e( 4390 ft.)  and  then  skirts isZondiafec  (4409 ft,). 
Beyond  (204  M.)  Sentinel  we  enter  British  Columbia  (see  p.  364 ).  At 
(210  M,)  Crcwmest  (Summit,  $  2V2),  ^ith  some  hunting  and 
fishing,  where  we  change  from  the  'Mountain'  time  to  the  'Pacific' 
Standard  time  (1  hr.  behind;  comp.  p,  xiii),  we  reach  the  highest 
point  of  the  line  (4449  ft,).  The  steep  descent  on  the  W,  side 
of  the  divide  into  the  valley  of  Michtl  CrteTc  is  avoided  by  the  rail- 
way by  means  of  an  amazingly  contorted  part  of  the  line,  known 
as  the  Loop,  where  3  M,  of  track  are  used  to  advance  a  distance  of 
less  than  200  ft.  The  line  then  crosses  the  S,  fork  of  Michel  Creek  at 
(216  M)  McGiUivray[Uebit.'),  the  junction  of  a  railway  to  (16  M.) 
Corbin,  a  roal-mining  town,  and  turns  to  the  N.W.'  At  (222  M.) 
Michel  (3853  ft.)  and  (224  M.)  Natal  (3775  ft.),  also  on  a  liT.e  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  with  a  joint  population  of  2200  inhab., 
coal-mining  and  coke-burning  are  carried  on  besides  h;mbering.  — 
About  4  M.  farther  on  the  railway  enters  the  broad  valley  of  the 
foaming  Elk  River  (see  p,  298)  which  it  now  follows  to  the  S. 

238  M.  Hosmer  (3447ft,),  also  on  the  G,N,R.,  a  coal-mining 
town  of  2000  inhabitants.  A  tract  of  5000  acres,  to  the  N,E.  of  the 
■  town,  has  been  set  apart  by  the  Dominion  Government  as  a  coal 
land  reserve  (comp.  belowj,  —  245  M.  Feruie  (3302  ft.;  Femie, 
Northern.)  from  $31/4;  V.S.Ccnsul)^  also  a  station  on  the  G.N, R.,  -with 
5000  inhab.,  lies  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  largest  coal  areas  in 
N.  America,  being  about  35  M.  long  with  a  maximum  width  of  11  M, 
(ca,  230  sq.M,).  About  5  M.  to  the  E,  of  the  town,  in  the  valley  of 
Ccal  Creek,  are  several  important  mines,  producing  annually  about 
1,500,000  tons  and  supphing  some  500  ccke  ovens  at  Fernie.  — 
From  (254  M.)  Morrisey  (3132  ft.)  extends  another  Dominion  reserve 
of  coal  land  (45,000  acres;  see  above)  towards  the  N.E.  —  Near 
(264  M,)  Elko  (3082  ft.;  p.  330),  with  large  lumber-mills,  we  cross 
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and  leave  the  Elk  River,  -wliicli  contiimes  its  course  towards  the  S. 
soon  entering  a  tieautiful  canon  on  its  way  to  the  (15  M.)  Kootenay 
River,  while  the  railway  bends  to  the  W.  Fine  scenery.  268  M. 
Caithness  [2847  ft.),  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (10  M.)  Waldo.  — 
276  M.  Jaffray  (2697  ft.),  a  lunihering-town.  From  (281  M.)  Colvalli 
a  braufh-line  runs  to  Fort  Steele  and  Golden  (see  p.  329).  Before 
reaoLiug  (2S7  M.)  Wardner  (2434  ft.)  the  train  crosses  the  Kootenay 
by  a  fine  truss-bridge  with  a  swing-span  of  170  ft. 

The  line  here  leaves  the  Rocky  Mts.  and  begins  its  course  across 
the  S.  part  of  the  Purcell  Ranoe  (see  p.  328).  Following  the  "U*.  bank 
of  the  Kootenay  we  reach  (299  M.)  Rampart  (2686  fr.),  some  distance 
beyond  which  station  the  railway  bends  abruptly  to  the  left  (S.W.). 
309  M.  Crnnbrook  (  29lUft. ;  Cranbrcok,  R.  from  li/i;:  Cosmopolitan, 
R.  frtm  $  1 ;  Canadian,  R.  frcm  75c.)  is  a  thriving  little  lumbering- 
town  (pop.  3500).  A  branch-line  runs  hence  to  (19  M.j  Kimherley 
(3657  ft.;  minesi,  and  ihere  is  an  excellent  motor-road  (stage)  to 
Golden  (see  p.  330).  —  323  M.  Jerome.  328  M.  Moyie  (Central, 
$  2),  a  hunting  and  fishing  resort  on  the  pretty  little  Moyie  Lakes 
(3040  ft.);  to  the  E.  of  Moyie  a  silver-lead  mine  is  profitably  worked. 
We  thread  a  tunnel  450  ft.  long.  At  (349  M.)  Yahk  (2717  ft.)  a 
branch-line  diverges  to  ( 11  M.)  Kirigsgate,  where  connection  is  made 
with  the  Spokane  Interratimal  Railway  for  Spokane  (see  Baedeker's 
rnited  States).  Beyond  Yahk  the  line  again  turns  to  the  "W.  364  M. 
McCcnnel  (^2435  ft.~t,  with  large  iron  deposits.  "We  cross  the  deep 
canon  of  the  Goat  River  (view).  Near  (^376  M.)  Creston  (1942  ft. ). 
where  we  again  reach  the  Kootenay  Volley  (cf  mp.p.344),  the  railway 
assumes  aN.W.  direction.  388  M.  Sirdar  (1800  ft. ;  Canadian  Pacific, 
$  2V2))  a  divisional  point,  on  Buck  Lake,  which  is  frequented  by 
large  flocks  of  geese  and  ducks. 

At  Sirdar  a  brnnch-line  of  lie  Great  is^cnhfrn  Railway  from  tenner'* 
Ferry,  Idaho  (see  Baedeker'' s.Cnited  S(ates),  which  we  have  followed  from 
Crepton,  d.verges  to  the  N.  to  (3  M.)  Evslortook,  on  the  E.  bank  of  Kootenay 
Lake,  nearly  ofpcsite  Kootenay  Lending. 

Beyond  Sirdar  we  cross  the  delta  of  the  Kootenay  to  — 

392  M.  Kootenay  Landing  (1768  ft."^,  situated,  within  beautiful 
mountain  scenery,  at  the  S.  end  of  Kootenay  Lake  (p.  346)  wh'ch  is 
here  joined  by  the  Kootenay  River  (p.  344).  From  this  point  to  (67M.) 
i\eUon  by  steamer,  see  R.  67 d. 

63.  From  Calgary  to  Banff. 

2811.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  ca.  31,2  hrs.  (fare  $3.85).  Diting- 
cars  and  ob'ervaiion-cars  are  at'ached  to  the  trains.  —  Iiom  Winnipeg 
to  (914  M.)  Banff  (comp.  R.  6I1  in  34-3fi''2  hr9.  (fare  S  32.35;  sleeper  5  9.65, 
touri?t-car  3  4.80);  from  ilcntnal  to  (2326  31.)  Barff  (comp.  ER.  55,  61>  in 
ca.  f5  hrs.  (fare  S  79.60;  sleeper  S  23  40,  tourist-car  S  11.75). 

From  Calgary  to  Barff  by  Motor  Cak,  90  il.  in  6-51/2  hrs.  in  either 
direction.  Cars  oi  ihe  Motor  Litery  Co.  at  Calgary  carry  passengers  at  S  15 
each  (minimum  of  4  passengers).  Tte  road  is  gcod  and  the  trip  may  be 
recommerded.  This  irad  will  form  yartof  the  projected  motor-read  from 
Cakary  to  Vancomer,  a  distance  of  about  6C0  M. 
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Calgary,  see  p.  292.  The  train  ascends  rapidly  among  the  green 
foot-hills  and  river  'benches'  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mts.,  following 
the  winding  course  of  the  Bow  and  crossing  it  at  (9  M.)  Robertson 
(3551  ft.).  Large  horse,  cattle,  and  sheep  ranches  are  passed.  Beyond 
(23  M.)  Cochrane  (3748  ft.)  are  some  coal-pits.  Fine  view  of  the  snow- 
capped Rockies,  rising  above  the  foot-hills  (left).  42  M.  MorUy 
(4067  ft.),  -when'^e  a  pretty  path  leads  to  Lake  Minneuanka  (see 
p.  304 ).  We  traverse  the  Sioney  Indian  Reservation.  —  Near  (54  M.) 
Kananaskis  (4218  ft.),  with  its  saw-mills,  we  cross  the  river  of  that 
name,  just  above  its  confluence  with  the  Bow.  About  V2  ^^'  above 
the  junction  the  Bow  forms  the  beautiful  '^Kananaskis  Falls^  40  ft. 
high  (not  visible  from  the  train). 

Beyond  Kananaskis  the  mountains  close  in  on  either  hand  and 
form  an  apparently  impenetrable  barrier.  Beyond  (57  M.)  Exshaw 
(4247  ft.),  a  village  V7ith  large  cen.ent-works,  we  pass  the  small  Lac 
des  Arcs  (1.)  and  enter  the  *Bow  Eiver  Gap  (4230  ft.),  enclosed  by 
the  Fairholme  Mts.,  culminating  in  Grotto  Mt.  (8840ft.;  trail  to  top; 
*View\  on  the  right,  and  Pigeon  Mt.  (7845  ft.),  on  the  left.  This  fine 
gateway  to  the  Rocky  Mts.  leaves  barely  room  for  the  river  and  railway 
to  pass  side  by  side.  At  its  E.  end  is  (62  M.)  Gap  Station  (4236  ft.). 
A  magnificent  *View  (1.)  is  obtained  of  \yindMt.  (10,100  ft.)  and  the 
triple  peaks  of  the  Three  Sisters  (9705  ft.). 

'A  remarkable  contrast  between  the  ranges  ahead  is  noticeable.  On 
the  right  are  fantastically  broken  and  ca-tellated  heights-,  on  the  left, 
massive  snow-laden  promontories,  rising  thousands  of  feet,  penetrated  by 
enornaous  alcoves  in  whicb  haze  and  shadow  of  gorgeous  coloring  lie 
engulfed.  The  jaggedness  of  proiile  observed  from  the  plains  is  now  ex- 
plained. These  mountains  are  tremend'ius  uplifts  of  stratified  rocks,  of 
the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  t'ges,  which  have  been  broken  out  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth  and  slowly  heaved  aloft.  Some  sections  miles  and  miles 
in  breadth,  and  thousands  of  feet  thick,  have  been  pushed  straight  up,  so 
that  their  strata  remain  almost  as  level  as  before;  others  are  tilted  more 
or  less  on  edge  (always  on  this  slope  towards  the  east)  and  lie  in  a  steeply 
slanting  position;  still  other  sections  are  bent  and  crumpled  under  prodi- 
gious side-pressure,  while  all  have  been  broken  down  and  worn  away 
until  now  they  are  only  colossal  fragments  of  the  original  upheavals.  This 
disturbed  stratification  is  plainly  marked  upon  the  faces  of  the  cliffs,  by 
the  ledges  that  hold  the  snow  after  it  has  disappeared  elsewhere,  or  by 
long  lines  of  trees,  which  there  alone  can  maintain  a  foothold;  and  this 
jieculiarity  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  admirable  features  of  the 
scenery.'  —  Annotated  Time  Table  of  Can.  Pac.  Ry. 

On  emerging  from  the  Gap,  the  train  turns  to  the  right  (N.). 
As  we  near  (67  M.)  Canmore  (4283  ft. ;  Canmore,  $  2'/2),  we  have 
a  splendid  profile  view  (1.)  of  the  Three  Sisters  (see  above).  On  a  hill 
behind  the  station  stands  a  group  of  white  conglomerate  rocks, 
weather-vrom  into  fantastic  shapes.  Good  fishing  is  obtained  near 
Canmore,  and  Cretaceous  coal  is  now  being  raised  in  its  vicinity  to  a 
large  extent.  —  To  the  left  flows  the  beautifully  tinted  Bow  and  beyond 
the  Three  Sisters  rises  the  long  many-peaked  Mt.  Rundle  (p.  304). 
To  the  right  rises  Mt.  Peechee  (9615  it.;  p.  304),  vhilst  ahead  of  us, 
apparently  blocking  our  passage,  towers  Cascade  Mt.  (p.  304).  About 
5  M.  beyond  Canmore  we  enter  the  Rocky  Mountains  Park  (p.  301). 
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"We  cross  the  Bow  twice,  bnt  near  (80  M.)  Bankhead  (4569  ft.;  comp. 
p.  304)  we  diverge  to  the  right  along  its  tributary  the  Cascade,  which 
we  also  cross  t>^-ice.  The  line  now  turns  to  the  left,  quits  the  Cascade, 
and  returns  to  the  Bow.  Near  Banfi'  station  we  pass  a  corral  contain- 
ing a  small  herd  of  buffaloes.  The  enclosure  also  includes  deer, 
moose,  elk,  and  yak.  while  smaller  native  animals  such  as  mountain 
sheep  and  goats  are  also  preserved  here. 
82  M.  Banff. 

Banflf. 

Hotels.  *Bakff  Speikgs  Hotel  (C.  P.  E.),  finely  situated  on  a  bhiff 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Bow  and  the  Spray.  IVs^I.  to  ihe  S.  of  the 
railway-tati'in  (umnibus,  2oc. :  lug^ia^e  25  c.  extra),  with  hot  sulphur-baths, 
open-air  swimming-baths,  tei  nis-'Ourt.  gol'-cour.-e  (p.  302).  ;.nd  bowling- 
alley,  open  May  15th-S^i  t.  30th.  E.  from  $2.  In  the  height  of  the  season 
(.luiy  &  AvLi.)  it  i^  a  uisable  t)  secure  ro  >ms  in  advance.  —  Sanitaeium 
Hotel,  near  the  midrlle  spring  (s<-e  p.  30J),  Vz  M-  from  ibe  Tailway-station, 
fr  im  S  5;  Bel^vstee's  Moitnt  Royal,  r.  m  §4;  KjhG  Edwabd ,  rear  the 
railway -station,  from  $4:  Homestead,  S  372^  Albeeta,  unpretending,  R. 
from  $  2:  Hut  Spbisgs  Hotel,  f.  om  5  3. 

Carriages  may  be  hired  at  the  foilowing  tariflf: 

■  1  per.=!.  I  Qpers.   j  3  pers.  S'ngle  drive  to  Cave  and 

Pasin'..-5c.  each  pers.,  return 
(3  or  mi  re  per?. :  1  br.)  15  c. 
each;  to  Tpper  Hoi  Springs 
S  1  (in  ihe  reverse  direction 
50  c.).  return  (as  above: 
2hrs.)  $1.25  each. 

Efturn-drives  (4  hrp.)  a'  follows:  to  Trnne^  Mt.  and  Cave  and  Basin, 
or  to  Lc  0(',  Cave  and  Ba='n,  and  Sundance  Canon,  or  to  Mt,  Edith  Pass 
and  Sawtack,  or  to  Lake  Minntwaiika,  for  2  or  3  pers.  $  H.75,  4  or  5  pers. 
§  8.75;  to  the  last-named  re-ort  all  day  (9  hrs.),  §  9  or  3  15. 

Coaches  (8  or  more  pers.),  return-  are  to  Tunnel  Mt.  and  Cave  and 
Basin  (4  br-.)  S  2  each  pert.;  to  Lake  Minnewanka  (6  hrs.)  §2  (from 
Bauff  Springs  Hotel  S  21/2). 

Saddle  Horses,  S  1  for  tirst  hr..  50c.  for  each  addit.  hr.,  $  3  per  day  (9 hrs.)  •, 
to  Observatuiy  on  SuphurMt.  $3. 

Guides.  The  C.P.R.  Co.  has  stationed  some  experienced  Swiss  guides 
in  the  Isatinnal  Park,  the  regular  charge  for  whose  services  is  50  c.  perhr., 
$  4  per  day  (9  hr).  —  Outtits  fur  extended  mountain-trips  may  be  procured 
from  /.  Brewster  and  Sid.  Unwin. 

Clubs.  The  Alpine  Clvb  of  Canada  (founded  in  19C6-,  see  p.  301),  whose 
clubhouse  ('3  Oft.)  is  s.tuated  on  the  K.E.  slope  of  Sul[hur  3It.  (comp. 
Map)  reaiily  gives  information  of  every  kind  to  tourists  and  advijee  moun- 
taiu  climbers  in  planning  out  their  tours.  —  There  are  also  a  Winter 
Sports  Clnb  and  a  Cvrlng  Clnh. 

Banff  (4521  ft.),  a  town  with  about  1400  inhab..  splendidly 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Bow,  among  the  giants  of  the  Rocky 
Mts.,  is  the  station  for  the  Eoclcy  Mis.  Park  of  Canada  and  one  of 
the  most  charming  summer-resorts  on  the  American  continent,  with 
a  pure  and  bracing  air  and  a  mean  temperature  of  58^  Fahr.  in  July 
(12°  in  Jan.;  mean  annual  extremes  -|-  87°  and  —  32°).  The  tra- 
veller is  strongly  ad\i.sed  to  halt  here  for  at  least  a  day  or  two.  Banff 
is  a  more  favourable  centre  than  Lake  Louise,  Field,  or  Glacier  House 
for  the  visitor  who  is  a  not  too  ambitious  mountaineer. 


First   hrur 

$  2 

$  2.25 

$  3.75 

second   hr. 

S  1.50 

$  2.f0 

each  adcit.  hr. 

$  1 

S  1.50 

5  1.25 

per  day  (9  hrs.) 

§  9 

$  15 
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The  tovn  lies  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  railway-station.  IiDmediately 
to  the  N.  rises  Stcney  Squaw  ML  (6160  ft.),  to  the  right  of  vhich 
frovns  the  massive  Cascade  Mt.  (QhQo  ft.:  p.  304).  To  the  E.  are  Mt. 
Inglismaldie  (p.  3C4)  and  Mt.  Peechee  (j>.  304).  The  low  isolated  eleva- 
tion in  the  S.E.  foreground  is  TunmlMt.iip.d02).  to  the  S.  of  which 
tower  the  peaks  of  Mi.  Bundle  (p.  304).  To  the  right  of  the  last,  on 
the  other  side  of  theiSpray,  are the^M/39/iwr.Vf3.(7485-8030ft.),heyond 
which  protrudes  the  N.  end  of  the  Bcurgeau  Mts.  (78'i0-95J0  ft.); 
while  to  the  W.  we  look  up  the  Bow  Valley  to  Pilot  Mt.  (p.  321) 
and  other  summits  of  the  main  range  of  the  Eocty  Mts.  Numerous 
summer -cottages  have  been  built  in  the  pine-wcods.  There  is  a 
station  of  the  K.C.M.P.  (p.  192). 

Ihe  •*RociyMouiitainsPark  of  Canada,  foptilarly  kro-wu  as  Banff  Far  I; 
was  set  apart  bj  ihe  Dominion  GoTernment  in  1887  as  a  nHti<  nal  rtservation 
and  pleasure-tr' und,  covering  thtn  abmt  260fq.M.  En]arg:fd  to  about 
SCCOsq.J).  inl{;02.  itw£3redu(  ed  toabovt  SSCOso.M.  in  19il,  being  at  presfnt 
the  RBiond-largeft  of  the  Dominion  Xat  onal  Park?.t  The  Park,  divided 
by  tlie  Biiw  Ei\er  in  approximately  tw  o  equal  paits,  is  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  the  vratersl  ed  of  the  ma  n  ranfe  and  rivals  the  Yosemite  Valley  in 
granrteur  and  variety  of  scenery  within  limited  space.  It  includes  half-a-dr,zen 
subsidiary  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mts.,  attaining  a  height  of  8(0(.-10,CC0  ft., 
the  beautiful  Jlinnev  ar.li  a  Lake,  and  a  series  of  hot  sulphur  springs.  The 
Park  is  under  the  charge  of  a  Superintendent  appointed  by  Government 
(office  in  the  to-wn);  and  the  Park  Regulations  (in  regard  to  game,  etc.),  to 
which  strict  obedience  is  enforced,  may  be  seen  at  ar^y  of  the  hotels. 
^  Numerous  excellent  roads  and  paths,  the  number  of  which  is  being 
steadily  added  to,  afiord  facilities  for  drivirg,  cycling,  riding,  and  walk- 
ing, while  the  fsheiman  will  find  excellent  opfortunities  for  his  craft 
in  the  lakes  and  streams  (comp.  p.  Ivii).  SLooting  is  not  allowed  within 
the  Park  limits  (gurs  bting  pealed  rn  their  owners'  enterii  g  the  Park); 
but  Banfl  f«irms  a  gccd  centre  for  the  pursuit  of  the  big  game  in  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  including  bear,  elk,  caribou,  deer,  wild  goats  (Eaplc- 
ceritmontanhs),  and  bighorn  sheep  (guides  on  applicatioil  to  the  Super- 
intendent; see  above).  Boating  (mcl.  st^am-lauuches  and  canoes)  may  be 
enjoyed  on  the  tow  River,  above  the  bridge,  and  on  Lake  Minnewanka. 
Camping  permits  ($1  per  tent)  may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent 
(see  abo\e).  —  TLe  ?<  asm  lasts  from  May  to  Stpt*  mberbut  a  vi-it  in  winter 
also  affords  pecnliar  iharms.  The  winter  carnival  end  the  ski-jumping 
Of  mpetilion  attract  many  visiters  (comp.  p.  SCO). 

Mcunfain-climber?  who  wish  to  make  ascents  in  the  Rocky  Mts.  from 
Banff,  Lake  Louise,  Field,  and  other  points  would  do  well  to  ajply  to 
Ihe  office  of  tie  Alpine  Chb  of  Canada  (see  p.  SCO).  Muih  valuable  in- 
fornation  may  al«o  teottaintd  from  the 'CanadianAlp'neJcuinar published 
'  by  thi<  organization,  from 'Appal a chia\  the  o^g^n  of  the  .4 j^jctZaf Wan  i/c«n- 
tain  Club,  of  Pfston,  aid  from  'The  Xcrthem  Cordilleian,  the  journal  of 
the  Brituh  Colvmlia  Monntnincering  Club  (p.  3c8).  —  The  foil'  wing  Books, 
all  (  f  which  ar^  well  illusirated.  may  al'O  Ye  cnnfultfd  with  advantage: 
'In  the  Heart  of  theCani'dian  Ecckies',  by  Sir  James  Ouiiam  (new  and  cheaper 
impiesficn;  London,  J£07;  Ws.  Qd.):,  'Ihe  Rockies  of  Canada",  by  Walter 
D.   Wilcox  (3rd  cd. ;  New  York  «fe  London,   lEOt),  and  the  guide-bock  by 


+  iAmongtheottermore  import  antNati'TalPark"  are  Jatper  Pari  {:f  .%Vi), 
Wainm  iyht  Bvff'alo  Fat  k  (p.  SOI).  Ilk  Island  Fork  (r-.  309),  Waierion  Lakes  Park 
(p.  296),  all  f.ursnuat.din  Albena;  I'c/ioParA  (p.  826),  Qlacitr  Park{v.  380i, 
Mt.  Fcbstn  Park  (p.  349),  in  British  Culun  bia;  and  iloosa  Mcvnioin  Buffalo 
Park  (p.2i;3),  in  SaskalchfwaD.  —  Cemp.  'Guide  to  the  National  Parks  of 
Annerica"  by  £.  F.  Alkn  (New  York-,  1915;  $1). 
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the  same  author  mentioned  at  p.  322;  'Climbs  and  Explorations  in  the 
Canadian  Rockies",  by  Hugh  E.  M.  Stutfield  and  /.  Norman  Collie  (Xew 
York  &  London,  1903} ;  'The  Canadian  Hockies,  new  and  old  Trails',  by 
Arthur  P.  Cohman  (London.  1911 :  12*.  6f7."t;  'Among  the  Caradian  Alns',  bv 
Latcrence  P.  Burpee  (Ntw  Tork(t  London,  IbiS;  8  3);  and  'Old  Indian  Trails', 
by  Mary  T.  S.  Schaffei'  (Xew  York  i  London.  1911).  Thofe  interested  in  the 
flora  of  the  Eockv  Ms.  should  con'Jnlt  'Flora  of  the  Eockv  Mountains  and 
adjacent  PJain?',  by  P.  A.  Evdberff  (New  York,  1917  5  S  3.75).  'Alpine  Flora 
of  the  Canadian  Kocky  Moaniains',  h\  Stewardson  .B/-o*/-nand  J/r^t.  Cri.Schdfer 
(illus.;  Kew  York.  1907),  and  -Wild  Flowers  of  the  Xorth  American  Monn- 
tain?\  by  Jvlia  W.  Einshair  (illus. :  yewY.:!rk,  1915). 

Many  of  the  ascents  in  the  Eocky  Mts.  described  in  this  Handbook  are 
from  notes  kindiy  furnished  by  J/r.  W.S.  Jackson,  of  Tpper  Canada  College  at 
Toronto,  Professor  Fay,  of  Boston,  Mr.  George  Vavx  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Mr.  A.  0.  Whetler,  Sidney,  B.C. 

As  the  starting-point  of  the  various  excursions  described  below 
the  Banff  Springs  Hotel  (p.  300)  is  taken,  which  stands  on  a  hold 
bluff,  overiooking  the  confluence  of  the  Bow  and  the  Spray,  about 
1  V.2  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  station.  To  the  E.  rise  the  striking  and  curiously- 
shaped  peaks  of  Mt.  Rundle  (p.  304).  The  hotel  commands  a  fine 
general  view  of  the  Park. 

The  'look-out'  at  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  hotel  affords  a  charming 
*View  of  the  confluence  of  the  blue  Bow  and  the  rapid  -  rushing 
Spray,  almost  immediately  below  us.  Just  before  the  confluence 
the  Bow  forms  a  series  of  foaming  white  'Tails  or  Cataracts  (ca.  25  ft. 
high),  to  obtain  a  nearer  view  of  which  we  descend  to  the  road  skirting 
the  river-bank  and  ascend  the  path  leading  to  the  top  of  a  bhifl'  over- 
hanging the  upper  part  of  the  falls.  "VTe  should  then  follow  the  road  to  the 
S.  to  the  bridge  whirh  spans  the  Spray,  just  before  it  joins  its  larger 
brother.  Beyond  the  bridge  the  road  ('Aspen  Avenue")  leads  down 
the  valley  of  the  Bow  for  about  4  M,  (making  a  loop  of  7  M.).  between 
the  perpendicular  walls  of  Tunnel  Mt.  (see  below)  on  the  left  and  Mt. 
Rundle  (p.  304)  on  the  right.  The  meadows  over  which  we  pass  are 
carpeted  with  the  vivid  red  painter's  brush,  white  and  yellow  mar- 
guerites, asters,  flreweed.  golden  rod.  blue-bells,  and  innumerable 
other  wild  flowers,  varying  according  to  the  season.  The  Golf  Course 
(9  holes)  of  the  Banff  Springs  Hotel  (p.  300)  is  situated  here. 

To  reach  the  Upper  Hot  Springs  (5200  ft.)  we  either  follow 
the  roundabout  carriage-road  (ca.  2^2  ^^ • ;  see  Map)  or  take  the 
direct  footpath  through  the  wood.  The  latter  begins  near  the  Banff 
Springs  Hotel  and  ascends  at  an  easy  gradient  to  the  main  road, 
reaching  it  opposite  the  Government  Baths.  The  springs  (110- 
115°  Fahr.j  rise  on  the  wooded  slope  of  the  Sulphur  Mts.  (p.  301). 
The  water  contains  sulphate  of  lime,  soda,  and  magnesia,  and  is  radio- 
active, resembling  that  of  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas  [see  Baedeker's 
United  States').  It  is  efficacious  in  rheumatism,  affections  of  the  skin 
and  blood,  etc.,  and  is  used  both  internally  and  externally.  The 
Dominion  Government  bath-house  (adm.  25  c),  adjoining  which  is 
an  open-air  swimming  pool,  is  inadequate. 

The  ascent  of  =^Tunnel  Mt.  (5540  ft. ;  there  and  back  2-3  hrs.) 
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is  one  of  the  favourite  short  excursions ,  for  the  sake  of  the  view. 
An  excellent  bridle-path  and  a  carriage-road  (5  M.),  known  as  the 
'Corkscrew"  and  lined  by  tree?,  lead  to  the  top.  We  follow  the  main 
road  leading  towards  the  town  and  cross  (3/4  M.)  the  steel  bridge  over 
the  Bow.  To  the  left  is  the  National  Park  Museum,  containing  a 
collection  of  specimens  of  the  native  fauna  and  flora;  adjoining  it 
are  the  attractive  Zoologital  Oardens  (new  site  on  the  lower  slopes 
of  Tunnel  Mt.  proposed).  Beyond  the  bridge  we  pass  the  Methodist 
Church  (at  the  first  turn  to  the  right),  take  the  second  turn  to  the 
right,  follow  the  road  in  the  direction  of  Tunnel  Mt.,  and  soon  reach 
a  house  with  a  sign-board  indicating  the  bridle-path  (it/oM,),  which 
is  plainly  marked  and  easy,  Walkers  or  riders  may  use  the  path  in 
going  and  the  road  in  returning  (or  vice  versa).  The  path  at  the  top 
leads  also  to  the  N.  bluff  of  the  mountain.  On  the  S.  and  E.  the 
mountain  descends  precipitously  to  the  valley. 

The  **ViEW  from  the  top  is  grand.  The  National  Park  is,  perhaps, 
seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  from  this  point,  as  many  of  the  beauties 
of  the  valleys  are  lost  from  the  higher  mountains.  Among  the  conspicuous 
points  are  the  town;  the  railway-station;  the  Vermilion  Lakes  (p.  30iJ, 
near  the  station:  the  Banff  Springs  Hotel;  the  houses  at  the  Cave  and 
Basin  (.see  below);  the  Hot  Springs;  the  bridge  over  the  Bow;  the  winding 
green  Bow,  on  both  sides;  the  Cascade  River  (but  not  its  confluence  with 
the  Bow);  the  Spray,  and  its  junction  with  the  Bow;  Cascade  Mt.  and  the 
Squaw  fiJ.);  Mts.  Inglismaldie  and  Peechee  fE.);  the  sloping  peaks  of  Mt. 
Rundle  (S.) ;  the  heavily-timbered  Sulphur  Mts.  and  the  Goat  Range  (W.  ; 
concealing  Bourgeau  Range);  and  Mt.  Massive  (If.W.). 

The  hot  springs  known  as  the  Cave  and  the  Basin  (ca.  4700  ft.) 
form  the  object  of  another  short  excursion.  "We  proceed  as  above  to 
the  (3/4  M.)  bridge  over  the  Bow.  but  turn  to  the  left  without  cross- 
ing it,  beyond  the  Sanitarium  (1. ;  p.  300),  and  follow  the  road  (sign- 
post) leading  to  (1  M.)  the  group  of  houses  adjoining  the  Cave  and 
Basin,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Sulphur  Mts,  (comp.  Map).  The  *Cave 
is  a  sulphurous  spring  rising  within  a  calcareous  grotto,  and  the 
*Basin  or  Pool  is  an  open-air  spring  of  the  same  character  close 
by.  Both  bathing -places  (temp.  90-95°)  are  approached  through 
cottages  containing  bathing-rooms  (fee  25  c,  incl.  dross  and  towels  |. 
[A  new  Government  bath-house,  with  two  swimming-tanks,  is  in 
course  of  construction.]  Farther  up  the  hillsi  le  is  another  cave. 

The  80-called  Cave  is  not  a  subterranean  formation  at  all,  but  really 
the  cone  of  a  now  quiescent  geyser,  similar  to  those  in  the  Yellowstone 
Park  (see  Baedeker's  United  State's).  It  was  discovered  by  an  orifice  at  the 
top  of  the  mound  in  which  the  spring  occurs  (which  may  be  seen  by  climb- 
ing up  the  outside),  and  the  present  lateral  passage  leading  into  it  is  arti- 
ficial. The  atmosphere  within  the  Cave,  which  is  coated  with  sulphur 
crystals,  is  full  of  slightly  sulphurous  steam  or  vapour,  and  the  Basin,  on 
a  fine  day,  affords,  perhaps,  the  more  attractive  baihing-place  of  the  two. 
The  depth  of  each  is  5-6  ft.  The  custodian  points  out  formations  on  the  roof 
of  the  cave  that  are  supposed  to  resemble  various  British  statesmen,  — 
Beyond  the  Basin  we  may  fnllow  the  road  for  I1/2  M.  more  to  the  entrance 
(1.)  of  the  fine  'Sundance  Canon,  where  the  stream  descends  in  a  series  of 
cascades  through  a  romantic  rocky  gorge  with  sides  2uOft.  high  (pathi.  On 
the  plateau  above  the  gorge  the  Indians  once  used  to  celebraJ^e  their  'snn 
dance'.  —  The  road  running   to    the  S.  from  the  Sanitarium   lead.?   to  the 
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S3-called  Middle  Spring  (9)'  Falir.).   Near-by,  to  tlie  S.E.,  is  tae  clu'j-lioise 
of  the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada  (<ee  p.  3C0). 

The  *ExcuRSiOJf  to  Lake  Minneavanka,  9  M.,  is  the  favourite 
drive  in  the  Rocky  Mts.  Park,  affording  very  fine  vie«vs  (carriage  or 
coach,  see  p.  300).  The  road  crosses  the  bridge,  traverses  the  town,  ■ 
and  then  runs  to  the  right  (N.E.),  following  the  course  of  Whiskey 
Creek.  About  3V4M.  from  the  hotel  it  crosses  the  railway  and  traverses 
the  plain  at  the  base  of  Cascade  Mt.  (I. ;  9325  fr."),  with  the  waterfall 
which  gives  it  its  name.  To  the  right  flows  the  Cascade  River.  After 
passing  (1  M.)  Bankhead,  with  1000  inhab.  and  large  mines  of 
Cretaceous  anthracite  coal  belonging  to  the  C.P.R.,  we  again  (3  M.) 
turn  to  the  right  (S.E.),  cross  the  Cascade  Pviver  and  Devils  Creek, 
and  soon  reach  (1  M.)  the  W.  extremity  of  the  lake,  where  there  is 
an  inn,  with  a  small  museum  of  local  curiosities.  A  steam-launch 
(for  5  or  more  pers.  $  I  each)  may  be  hired  here,  and  boats  are  also 
to  let.  —  *Lake  Minnewanka,  or  Devils  Lafee  (4800  ft.  above  the 
sea),  lies  in  a  narrow  trough-like  valley  between  the  Fairholme  Range 
( Inglismaldie,  Peechee,  etc.)  on  the  W.  and  ihePalliser  Mts.  on  the 
E.,  and  is  about  11  M.  long,  with  an  average  width  of  1/2-I  M.  Its 
greatest  depth  is  about  300  ft.  The  "W.  end  is  enclosed  between  a 
precipitous  unnamed  mountain  r9570ft.")  on  the  N.  and  Mt.  Inglis- 
maldie (9715  ft.)  on  the  S.  A  path  leads  hence  along  the  N.  bank  of 
the  lake  to  some  fantastically  shaped  rocks  known  as  the  Hoodoos, 
near  the  E.  end  of  the  lake.  The  path  then  descends  past  two  ponds  to 
the  E.  part  of  the  valley,  whi-h  is  known  as  the  Devils  Gap.  bounded 
by  the  DevUs  Head  (9204  ft.)  on  the  left  and  Saddle  Mt.  (9270  ft.) 
on  the  S.  About  6  M.  beyond  the  lake  the  path  reaches  the  Ghost 
River  whence  it  leads  across  the  S.  fork  of  that  river  to  Morley  (p.  299). 
Devils  Lake  contains  a  variety  of  trout  (Cristivomer  namaycush),  which 
sometimes  attains  a  weight  of  30  lbs.  and  is  caught  by  trolling. 

Among  other  pleasant  short  excursions  from  BanQ"  are  a  trip  by  steam- 
launch  or  small  boat  on  the  Bote  River  (boats  near  bridge;  launch  for  5  or 
more  pers.  $1  ea^h);  a  canoe-trip  from  the  Buw  up  the  Forty  Mile  Creek 
and  below  the  railway-bridge  to  \\i&  "  Vermilion  Lakes  (see  Map),  where  an 
excellent  view  is  obtained  of  Mt.  Massive,  Pilot  Mt.,  and  adjoining  peaks; 
a  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  Spray  (trail;  see  p.  305);  or  a  drive  to 
(ca.  14M.)  Johnson  Canon,  with  a  pretty  waterfall  (trail). 

MocNTAiN  AscEXTS  (guidc'S,  see  p.  .-(X)).  Sulphur  Mt.  (8030  ft.)  is  easily 
ascended  from  the  Hot  Spring  in  5-6  hrs.  by  a  corkscrew  bridle-path  (3V2  M. ; 
saddle  horse,  see  p.  3l0)  leading  to  the  small  Government  Meteorological 
Observatory  (T484  ft.)  near  the  top  (fair  view).  The  (^bserv-a'ory  is  con- 
nected by  telegraph  with  the  Museum  (p.  3' 3),  where  the  records  are  made. 
—  Mt.  Rundle  (so  named  after  a  missionary  to  the  Crees  and  Assiniboines) 
or  the  Peaks  (S.  peak,  9828  ft.;  central  peak,  9615  ft.;  N.  peak,  9665  ft.)  may 
be  ascended  by  mountaineers  in  one  long  day  (there  and  back;  guide  desi- 
rable ;  fine  view  of  the  majestic  pyramid  of  3It.  As^iniboine).  —  Cascade  Mt. 
(9^25  ft.)  may  be  ascended  from  "the  hotel  in  4-5  hrs.  {view).  —  Mt.  Edith 
(8370  It.)  aflfords  a  sporting  rock-climb  to  the  expert  alpinist,  but  a  still 
more  diificult  climb,  perhaps  the  hardest  rock  cJinib  in  the  Canadian 
Eockies  or  Selkirks,  is  that  of  Mt.  Louis  (8800  or  h'650  ft,),  s'tuated  to  the 
IT.W.  of  it  and  first  ascended  in  1916  by  i/r.  J/cCor%  and  the  Swiss  guide 
Conrad  Eain.  Mt.  Korquay  (82S4ft.),  opposite  Mt.  Edith  on  the  E.,  also 
repays  »n  asc^^nt.  —  Ut-  IniflimaMie  (Wlo  ftO  and  Mt.  Feechee  (9616  ft.), 
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the  la'ter  named  after  a  famous  ladian  chief,  who  travelled  with  Sir  George 
Simpson  of  the  Hudson''^  Bay  Co.  (1-^251,  do  not  repay  the  toil  of  an  ascent. 

Mt.  A33iniboine  (ll.8T»  ft.) ,  the  Matterhom'  of  the  Kockie?,  rising 
about  16  M.  (in  a  straight  Une)  to  the  S.  of  Bamf  on  the  ridiie  o'  <h-^  C<in- 
tineital  Divide,  may  be  reached  by  following  the  trail  in  th>'  Sprat/  River 
Valley  past  the  (23  M.)  Spray  L'ikes  to  the  mumh  i-f  the  (31  M.)  B.yar'.t  Creek 
(see  bel'w)  which  ascends  in  a  N.W.  riirection  to  (45  .m.)  'h''  Assinibuine 
Pass  (7152  ft.).  Fr.>m  the  pa-s  a  trail  descend^  S.W.  lo  (2  M.)  Lake  Magog, 
situated  near  the  foot  of  he  peak..  Mt.  Asiiniboine  was  first  ascended  on 
Sept.  3rd,  l90l,  by  the  Rev.  (n  >vv  Sir)  Jamet  OtUram  and  the  Swiss  guides 
Easier  and  Bohren,  by  a  route  circling  round  the  mountain  to  its  S.W.  arete. 
The  actual  ascent  from  the  last  camp  (72  0  ft.  i  took  ca.  (i^  2  hrs.  Tbe  View 
is  of  immense  ext-;nt,  including  an  interminnble  sea  of  petks  on  every  s  de 
except  the  E.  The  climt^  is,  of  course,  one  for  experts  0  'ly.  —  From  the 
mouth  of  Bryant  Creek  (.see  abuve)  the  continuation  of  the  Spray  River 
trail  to  the  S.  leads  to  a  comparatively  little-known  Alpine  region  of  the 
Canadian  Rockies  where  the  mountain-climber  will  find  numerous  other 
foemen  worthy  of  his  steel,  j  About  18  M.  from  Bryant  Creek,  above 
Belgium  Lake,  the  source  of  the  Spray  River,  is  Palliser  Pass  (6S36  ft.)  where 
on  the  W.,  the  peaks  round  Mt  Ki  g  Alh-rt  (9800  ft.)  and,  on  the  e!,  round 
Mt.  Sir  Douglas  (11.174  ft. ;  first  ascended  by  Dr.  Hixon  with  Ed.  Feuz  on 
Aug.  11th,  1919,  over  the  glaciers  on  the  y.  side  of  the  peak)  are  worthy 
iif  notice.  From  Palliser  Pass  a  trail,  passing  near  (W.)  Back  Lake,  the 
headwaters  of  the  Palliser  River,  and  Palliser  Lake,  leads  into  the  Palliser 
Valley  which  after  about  71/2  M.  beyond  the  pass  afiords  access,  by  a  W. 
lateral  valley,  to  the  Roya'  Oro^ip,  an  outlying  group  to  the  W.  of  the 
main  chain  of  the  Rockies,  comprising  eight  peaks,  named  after  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Family,  and  running  parallel  to  the  main  valley.  The  highest 
summit  of  the  group,  Mt.  Kin?  George  (11,926  ft.),  was  first  ascende"d  by 
Mr.  V.  A.  Fynn  with  Rudolph  A  mmer  on  Aug.  10th.  1&19.  By  crossing  the 
S.  ridge  (steep  snow  couloir)  of  Mt.  Prince  George  (9450  ft.),  the  lowest  and 
most  easterly  peak  of  the  group,  they  reached  a  large  glacier  over  which 
they  proceeded  in  a  W.  direction  to  the  E.  slope  of  >  t.  King  George.  After 
traversing  an  enormous  'bergschrund\  partly  bridged  over  by  fallen  ice, 
they  scaled  a  very  steep  rock  rib  (brittle  in  its  upper  third)  to  an  ice  ridge 
which  connects  the  rib  ^-ith  the  X.  ridge  of  the  mountain.  The  final 
climb  on  the  N.  ridge  was  over  ice  and  rock.  The  ascent  from  the  'berg- 
schrund"'  to  the  summit  took  a  little  more  than  4  hrs.  The  splendid  'View 
from  the  top  includes,  about  10  M.  to  the  S.E.,  a  large  group  of  mountain- 
called  after  several  French  generals  and  culminating  in  Mi.  /o^re  (11.816  fi.i. 

Passes.  Two  passes  lead  from  the  Spray  i'aliey  into  the  Kootenay  Region 
(pp.  342,  344),  one  passing  between  the  Goat  Range  and  Mi.  Run  die,  the  other 
between  the  Goat  Range  and  the  Bourgeau  Mts.  —  Through  the  Devils  Gap 
to  Morley,  see  p.  304 

Fkom  Banff  to  Windeemeef,  by  Road,  110  M,  This  excellent  road 
which  traverses  the  Rocky  Mts.  by  means  of  easy  grades  and  switch-backs, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  scenic  roads  in  the  country  and  aflfords  a  most 
enjoyable  motor-trip.  —  The  road  runs  along  the  Bow  Valley  to  (30  M.)  Castle 
Mountain  (p.  321)  where  it  intersects  the  railway  and  crosses  the  river  by 
a  steel  truss  bridge  of  two  spans,  each  90  ft.  long,  to  ascend  V-rmilion  Creek 
to  (39  M.)  F<-rmi7to«  Pass  (5264  ft.),  on  the  boundary  between  Alberta  and 
British  Columbia.  From  the  pass  the  road  descends  into  the  Vermi  %■  n  River 
Valley  which  it  follows  to  its  convergence  with  the  Kootenay  Vnl'ey,  Hence 
it  crosses  the  Bris  oe  Range  by  Sinc'^ir  Pss  (p.  329)  to  (97  M.j  Sincl.ir 
I  p.  330),  in  the  Columbia  Valley,  where  the  road  from  Golden  to  Cranbrouk 
i-;  joined.    -    110  M.  Windermere,  see  p.  329. 

From  Banff  to   Vancouver  by  railway,  see  R.  66, 


f  Those  interested  in  this  region  are  referred  to  the  'Report  of  the 
Commission  appointed  to  determine  the  Boundary  between  the  Provinces 
of  Alberta  and  British  Columbia',  Parti.,  from  1918  to  1£16  (Ottawa,  1S17), 
which  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  general  information  and  is  ac- 
conopauied  by  excellent  detailed  maps. 
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64.  From  Winnipeg  to  Edmonton. 

a.  By  Canadian  National  Railways  (Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Division). 

796  M.  Railwat  in  267^  l^rs.  (fare  $  28.35:  sleeper  $8.63;  dining-car 
and  observation-car).  This  line  forms  the  shortest  route  between  the  two 
provincial  capitals:  it  runs  to  the  S.  of  the  C.P.R.  line  (R.  64c)  and  sub- 
stantiaLy  parallel  with  it. 

Winnipeg  (Union  Station),  see  p.  275.  The  line  runs  parallel 
Mith  the  Can.  North.  Div.  of  the  C.N.R.  (R.  65  a)  as  far  as  Portage-la- 
Prairie,  beyond  which  it  proceeds  due  'SV..  with  long  stretches  of 
straight  track,  to  Levine  (see  helow).  —  oA'M.  Pcrtage-la-Prairie  (see 
p.  284).  —  Xear  (77  M.)  Deer  (956  ft.)  we  cross  the  C.P.E..  and  at 
(100  M.)  Gregg  (1277  ft.)  we  intersect  the  C.N.E.  branch-line  from 
Brandon  Junction  to  Hallboro  comp.  p.  315  .  Numerous  'co-operative' 
grain  elevators  are  seen.  129  M.  Knox  (1525  ft.).  Beyond  (137  M.) 
Levine  the  line  turns  towards  the  N.V.  142  M.  Pi'ivers  (1650  ft. ;  Rail. 
Restaurant),  a  divisional  point,  is  on  the  Little  Saskatcheican  River. 
179  M.  Miniota  (1489  ft.;  p. 285).  AVe  follow  the  Assiniboine  River 
(left:  fine  views)  to  its  junction  ^^ith  the  Qu'Appelle  River  (p.  287)  at 
(204  M.)  Laziire  (1201  ft.),  where  the  old  Jesuit  mission  was  used  as 
a  hospital  durin?  the  Riel  Rebellion  (see  p.  317).  The  river  is  crossed 
beyond  (209  M.)  r^of or  (1400  ft.),  and  we  enter  Saskatchewan  (p.  287). 
217  M.  Welbv  (1593  ft.l:  244  M.   Zeneta  (1724  ft.):  257  M.  Bangor. 

279  M.  Melville  (1803  ft.:  King  Ge^.rge,  Waverleij,  $31/9;  Rail. 
Restaurant),  a  divisional  point  and  centre  of  a  judicial  district,  with 
2600  inhabitants.  It  is  a  convenient  point  from  which  to  reach  the 
shooting  and  fishing  districts  of  the  Ou'Appelle  valley  (comp.  p.  288). 
There  are  a  station  of  the  R.C.M.P.  (p. 192;  here  and  a  Lutheran  College. 

Bianch-lines  run  from  Melville  to  the  X.  to  (57  M.)  Canora  (p.  318)  via 
(27  M.)  Yorkton  (p.  309)   and  to    the  S.W.   to  (98  31.)  Regina  (see  p.  288). 

Beyond  Melville  we  traverse  the  region  of  the  Beaver  Hills  and 
Toachivo^.dHilL'^.^  a  thinly-settled  farming  country,  passing  numerous 
^maU  stations.  Between'(345  I^I.)  Toudavood  (2173  ft.)  and  (352  M.) 
Punnichy  (2102  ft.)  we  pass  (1.)  the  stone  buildings  of  an  old  Jesuit 
mission  and  Fort  Mackenzie,  an  old  Hudson"s  Bay  Co.  post.  —  386  M. 
Nokomis  (1707  ft.;  Nokomis.  R.  from  $  11/2)-  also  on  the  C.P.R. 
(see  p.  285). 

Between  (394  M.)  Undora  (1649  ft.)  and  (400  M.)  Veim  we  cross 
the  stream  which  connects  Last  Mountain  Lake  (p.  288)  and  Little 
Manitou  Lake  (see  below).  —  408  M.  Watrous  (1782  ft.:  Manitou, 
$  3 :  Rail.  Restaurant)  is  a  divisional  point  and  rapidly  growing  prairie 
town  (pop.  1200)  with  mineral  well?,  ^se  here  change  from  Central 
time  to  'Mountain'  time.  1  hr.  slower  (p.  xii).  About  3  M.  to  the  N. 
lies  Little  Manitou  Lake  { 14  M.  long:  Manitou  Beach  Hotel,  $  3). 
—  422  M.  Young  (1707ft.;  Manitou^  R.  $  1  i/o),  also  a  station  on 
the  C.P.R.  line  from  Regina  to  Colonsay  (p.  288),  is  the  starting- 
point  of  a  branch-line  to  (112  M.)  Prince  Allcrt  (p'.  317)  via^SCi  M.) 
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Cudworth  (Rail.  Restaurant),  Little  Manitou  Lake  (p.  306)  may  "be 
conveniently  reached  from  Young  also  (3  M.). 

We  cross  the  South  Saskatchewan  by  a  bridge  1530  ft.  long  and 
reach  (470  M.)  Saskatoon  (1645  ft.;  see  p.  316).  —  We  now  run 
parallel  with  the  C.P.R.  for  some  distance  (comp.  p.  310).  —  494  M. 
Asquilh  (p.  310);  504  M.  Klnleij  (p.  310).  Beyond  (517  M.)  Mead 
(1977  ft.)  the  line  traverses  the  rolling  country  of  the  Eagle  Hills. 

529  M.  Biggar(2iA^ft.;  Biggar,  $  3;  Empire,  from  $  21/2;  liail. 
Restaurant),  also  a  station  on  the  C.P.R.  (p.  310),  is  a  divisional  point 
and  market-town  with  2000  inhabitants. 

Bigtrar  is  the  starting-point  of  a  CiS'^.R.  line  to  Calgary,  completed  as 
far  as  (105  M.;  Loverna,  and  another  line  runs  X.  to  (57  31. 1  Ba'tleford  (see 
p.  308),   diverging  from  the  main  line  at   (9  )I.)  Ohan  (see  below). 

537  M.  Ohan  (2115  ft.;  see  p.  310).  To  the  left,  beyond  Oban,  is 
WhdeshoreLake.  551  M.  Landis.  —  From  (559  M.)  Cavell  (2214  ft.) 
to  Vera  (see  below)  the  line  traverses  the  Tramping  Lake  District^ 
measuring  about  150  M.  from  N.  to  S.  and  40  M.  from  E.  to  W.,  the 
most  extensive  compact  wheat-growing  area  in  western  Canada.  — 
565  M.  Re  ford  (2133*ft. ;  p.  310).  —  571  M.  Scott  (2153  ft. ;  Gladys, 
$  3),  a  thriving  little  village  (pop.  300),  ^Aith  a  Dominion  experi- 
mental station  (1910;  520  acres),  lies  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
finest  wheat-growing  sections  of  Saskatchewan.  The  broad  prairie 
*Yiews  are  impressive,  especially  during  the  harvest  season. 

At  (587  M.)  Unity  (2082  ft. :  p.  310),  another  attractive  town,  we 
ciuss  the  C.P.R.,  and  between  Unity  and  (597  M.)  Vera  (1921ft.) 
we  pass  under  it.  Beyond  (613  M.)  YonJcer  (1969  ft.)  we  skirt  the  S. 
shore  of  Manitou  Lake  (67  sq.  M.).  —  632  M.  Butze  (2007  ft.)  is  the 
first  station  in  Alberta  (p.  311).  Beyond  (636  M.)  Chauvin  we  several 
times  cross  Rihston  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Battle  River.  —  669  M. 
Wain  Wright  (2207  ft. ;  Park,  R.  from  $  IV2;  Wainwright,  $  3;  Rail. 
Restaurant^,  a  divisional  point  and  market- town  (pop.  975).  About 
72  M.  to  the  S.  of  it  lies  Buffalo  Park  (comp.  p.  30 1),  an  enclosed 
area  of  159  sq.  M.,  containing  about  3500  buffaloes  (the  largest  herd 
in  the  world;  comp.  pp.  283, 314),  besides  some  moose,  elk,  and  deer. 
The  scenic  attractions  of  the  hilly  country  with  its  numerous  small 
lakes  weU  repay  a  visit.  —  Beyond  (675  M.)  Fabyan  (2125  ft.)  we 
'■ross  Battle  River  on  a  trestle  about  1  M.  long. 

From  (713  M.)  Viking  (2256  ft. ;  King  Edward,  $  2V2 ;  pop.  800)  to 
lofleld  (see  below)  the  track  is  perfectly  straight,  with  a  variation  in 
level  of  only  4  ft.  726  M.  Bruce-  735  M.  Holden.  At  (744  M.)  Ryley 
we  intersect  the  C.N.R.  Line  from  Vegreville  to  Camrose  (p.  309). 

755  M.  Tofield  (2289  ft.;  Alexandra,  $  3)  is  a  station  of  the 
R.C.M.P.  (p.  192)  and  the  junction  of  the  line  from  Edmonton  to 
Calgary  (see  p.  294).  Natural  gas  has  been  found  near  Tofield,  and 
there  are  some  outcroppings  of  lignite  coal.  To  the  N.E.  lies  Beover- 
hiUs  Lake  (2173  ft.),  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  18  M.  long  and  12  M. 
wide,  haunted  by  water-fowl  and  also  said  to  afford  good  fishing.  -^ 
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769  M.  Cooking  Lake  (2433  ft.)  Ues  at  the  N.  end  of  the  lake  of  that 
name  (2400  ft.),  -o-hich  is  a  favourite  summer  resort  for  residents  of 
Edmonton.  —  Between  (773  M.)  Uneas  (2447  ft.)  and  (779  M.) 
Ardrossan  (2332  ft.)  the  line  traverses  the  Co-'king  Lake  Forest 
Reserve.  At  (788  M.)  Clover  Bar  we  cross  the  North  Saskatchewan j 
by  a  bridge  1663  ft.  long,  163  ft.  above  the  river.  As  we  ai)proach| 
Edmonton  we  pass  (1.)  the  Exposition  Buildings  (p.  312). 
796  M.  Edmonton  (Union  Station),  see  p.  310. 

b.  By  Canadian  National  Railways  (Canadian  NorVtern  Division) 
vik  Eegina  and  Saskatoon. 

866  M.  Railway  in  353/4  ^rs.  (fare  $28.35;  sleeper  $8605  dining-car, 
with  meals  a  la  carte).  T..is  line  run-  into  tbe  Saskatcliewan  valley,  tra- 
versing some  of  the  great  grain-producing  reg-ions  of  the  Xorth  West. 

From  Winnipeg  to  (356  M.)  Regina  and  (516  M.)  Saskatoon,  see 
R.  65  a.  —  At  (530  M.)  Warman  (p.  316;  C^mpbelK  $  2^  o)  ^he  line 
to  Prince  Albert  diverges  to  the  right  (>'.).  From  (538  M.)  Dalmeny 
:i  branch  runs  towards  the  N.  to  ("56  M.)  Carlton.  At  (554 M.")  Ceepee 
we  f-TOss  the  North  Saskatchewan  Priver.  560  M.  Borden;  568  M. 
Radision  (pop.  700);  590  M.  Ruddell.  597  M.  Denholm,  where  a  line 
from  Prince  Albert  (sf  e  p.  317)  enters  from  the  left. 

612  M.  North  Battleford  [Auditorium.  $  2V4-4:  Saskatchewan, 
Clarendon,  R.  from  $  1),  a  divisional  point,  with  4500  inhab.,  is  a 
nourishing  little  prairie  city  on  the  North  Saskatrhewan  River. 

Feom  Xoeth  Battleford  to  Caebcthees,  6)M.,  C.X R.  twice  weekly 
in  0  hrs.  (fare  ■■*  2.10).  —  This  line  diverges  at  (6  31.)  Battleford  Junction 
(see  below)  from  the  main  line  and  runs  towards  the  S.  14  M.  Bittleford 
(1602  ft.;  King  George,  .S  2V2X  st  the  junction  of  the  North  Saskatchncan 
River  and  B  ttte  Riv-r,  is  a  thriving  town  of  2100  inhab..  once  the  capital  of 
the  Xorth-West  Territories  riSTB-SS':  comp.  p.  236).  It  is  the  centre  of  a  ju- 
dicial district,  a  station  of  the  E.C.M.P.  (p.  192),  and  possesses  an  Indus- 
trial School  fo>'  India's.  Railway  to  Biggar,  see  p.  307.  —  Beyond  Battle- 
ford  the  railway  turns  sharply  to  the  W.,  passine  several  unimportant  stations. 
—  60  M.   Carrnth^rs   lies   about    15  M.  to  the^E.  of  Alanitou  L -ke  (p.  3  7). 

From  Xokth  Battlefobd  to  Turtlefoed,  56  M.,  C.y.R.  (Can.  North. 
Div.)  in  33/4  brs.  (fare  $  1.95),  —  Tnis  liae  runs  to  the  N.W.  Ttie  chief 
interme'lia'^  s  atio:iis  (21  M.)  Jt/ecta  (hotel)  a  ■^ummer-resort,  situated  onJack- 
jJshLake.l.S'il.  loniaad  6M.  ^ide.  with  g  lod  fishing  aid  wa'.er-fawl  shooting. 

Fro^  Xorh  Bataeford  to  Prince  A,berf,  see  p.  317. 

618  M.  Battleford  Junction  (see  above).  Farther  on,  we  traverse 
two  Irdian  reserNations.  —  646  M.  Paynton;  C'62  M.  Maidstone,  with 
a  station  of  the  R.C.M.P.  (p.  192).  —616  M.  Lloydminiter(A.\ben&, 
R.  $  1;  pop.  800),  the  first  station  in  Alberta  (p.  311).  in  a  fine  agri- 
cultural district,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  'all-British'  colony,  esta- 
blished by  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Barr  in  1903.  About  21/2  >!•  to  the  S.  is  a  de- 
pression covered  with  thousands  of  buffalo-bones.  — 736  M.  Vermilion 
(B^uns^^ick,  $  3;  Rail.  Restaurant;  pop.  1271).  on  the  river  of  that 
name,  is  a  divisional  point,  with  C.N.R.  workshops  and  a  Provincial 
school  of  agriculture  and  demonstration  farm.  —  From  (793  M.) 
Ve^^evilk  (Ail3eita|.  R.  from  $  1).  a  prosperous  town  on  the  Ver- 
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milion  River,  witli  1475  iiihab.  and  considerable  productive  wells  of 
nafaralgas,  a  bran'h-line  runs  to  theS.  to (48  M.)  Camrose  (p.  310J. — 
814  M.  HilUard;  821  M.  Chipman.   829  M.  Lamont. 

About  3  M.  to  the  S.  of  Lamont  lies  the  pretty  Elk  Island  P<*rk  (comp. 
p.  312),  one  of  the  Canadian  National  Parks  (comp.  p.  801),  IGsq.M.  in 
area  and  including  elk,  deer,  moose,  and  buffalo.  The  park  contains  a 
small  lake  (launch)  with  several  islands. 

836  M.  Bruderhenn;  842  M.  Scotford.  849  M.  Fort  Saskatchewan 
(pop.  880);  8 '8  M.  OlU-er;  863  M.  North  Edmonton. 

866  M.  Edmonton,  see  p.  310. 

c.  By  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway. 

849  M.  Railway  in  34  hrs.  (fire  S  29.65,  sleeper  S7.95;  dining-car, 
with  meals  a  la  carte)  Thi'  line,  through  m  st  of  ita  course,  runs  betiveen 
the  two  lines  of  the  C.N.R  fRR.  64a  &  t)),  and  parallel  with  them.  Obser- 
vation cirs  are  attached  to  the  throaih-traiDs. 

From  Winnipeg  to  (56  M.)  Portage -la- Prairie,  see  p.  284.  — 
73  M.  Westbourne  (Tempt-rance.  $  2)  lies  about  7  M.  to  the  S.  of  lake 
Maniroba  ( p.  2^4).  At  (91  M.)  Gladstone  (p.  317)  we  cross  the  C.N.R. 

1 17  M.  Neepawa  (1209  ft. ;  Hamilton,  $  3^/4),  on  the  White  Mud 
River,  with  188?  Inhab.,  is  a  divisional  p  int  and  centre  of  a  fine 
agriiiultural  district  with  rarious  manufactures. 

Neepawa  is  also  a  station  on  the  C.X.E.  (<ee  p.  819),  a  branch-line  of 
which  runs  to  (108  M.)  Rmsell  (694  inhab.;  see  below)  via  (5M.)  R^ssb"rn 
Junction  (p.  818),  where  it  bends  to  the  west,  and  (83  M.)  Rots'inrn  (pop.  350), 
with  an  Indian  Reservation. 

From  (134  M.)  Minnedosa  (1671ft.;  Tremont,  $21/2),  on  the* 
Little  Saskatchewan  River,  a  divisional  point,  and  centre  of  a  judi- 
cial district,  with  1479  inhab. ,  a  branch- line  runs  to  (51  M.) 
Brandon  (see  p.  235).  —  153  M.  Newdale;  171  M.  Shoal  Lake,  near 
the  lake  of  that  name;  193  M.  Birtle  (pop.  562).  Avith'a  Provincial 
demonstration  farm.  —  211  M.  Bimcarta,  the  junction  of  a  short 
line  to  (11  M.)  Russell  (see  above).  We  cross  the  Assiniboine  River,  and 
between  (223  M.)  Harrowby  and  (230  M.)  Marchwell  enter  the  prov- 
ince of  Saskatcheivan  (p.  287).  At  (253  M.)  Bredenbury  we  change 
from  Central  Time  to  'Mountain'  Time  (1  hr.  slower;  p.  xiii). 

279  M.  Yorkton  (Balmoral,  Yorldon,  from  $  4),  a  thri^ing  town 
of  4500  inhab.,  is  the  judicial  centre  of  N.E.  Saskatchewan,  and  a 
station  of  the  R.  0.  M.  P.  (p.  192).  York  Lake,  4  V2  M.  distant,  is  a 
much- frequented  summer-resort. 

From  Y'>rkton  branch -line=  of  the  C.X.R.  run  to  the  N.  to  (30  M.) 
Canora  (p.  318);  'o  the  S.  to  (27  M.)  Melville  (p.  306):  to  tbe  W.  to  (15  M.) 
Willowhrook,  and  to  the  E.  to  f76  31.)  Russell  (see  above)  via  (27  M.)  Wroxton. 
the  junction  of  another  line  to  (42 M.)  Canora  (comp.  p.  318). 

For  the  next  125  M.  we  traverse  a  thinly-settled  prairie  country. 
374  M.  Kandahar  lies  to  the  S.  of  Big  Quill  Lake  (p.  318),  an  aim 
of  which  is  crossed  beyond  (382  M.)  Da  foe.  From  (404  M.)  Lanigan 
(Lanigan,  $21/2)  and  from  (442  M.)  Colonsay  branch-lines  run  S. 
to  Regina  (see  p.  288).  —  We  cross  the  South  Saskatchewan  River 
to  (480  M.)  Sa^skatoon  (see  p.  310). 
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For  a  considerable  distance  "beyond  Saskatoon  the  line  closely 
parallels  the  tracks  of  the  G.T.P.Div.  of  the  C.N.R.  505  M,  Asquith, 
(514  M.)  Kinleij,  (540  M.)  Biggar,  and  (549  M.)  Oban  are  stations 
on  both  railways  (see  p.  307).  —  From  (580  M.)  Wilkie  (Empire, 
$  2V2))  a  divisional  point,  with  ca.  1200  inhab.,  lines  diverge  on 
the  N.  to  (29  M.)  Cutknife  and  on  the  S.  to  (45  M.)  Kerrobert 
(p.  289),  via  (7  M.)  Reforcl  (p.  307),  and  to  (35  M.)  Keliield,  —  At 
(601  M.)  Unity  (p.  307)  we  cross  the  G.T.P.Div.  of  the  C.N.E.,  and 
between  (642  M.)  Macklln^  junction  of  a  line  to  Moose  Jaw  (see 
p.  289),  and  (650  M.)  Hayter  enter  the  province  of  Alberta  (p.  311). 
At  (711  M.)  Hardistij  (Cecil,  R.  from  $  IV2),  we  cross  Battle  River 
(p.  308).    730  M.  Sedyeirick,  with  a  Provincial  demonstration  farm. 

781  M.  Camrose  (1950ft.;  Arlington,  Pv.  from  $  IV2;  Heather 
Brae,  $  2),  with  1895  inhab..  is  the  centre  of  a  well-settled  farming 
district,  with  various  manufactures.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Provincial 
Normal  School  and  a  Lutheran  College. 

Camrose  is  also  a  station  on  the  C.X.R.  lines  from  Calgary  to  Ed- 
monton (see  p.  294),  and  branch-lines  run  S.E.  to  (J80  M.)  Alliance  and  X.E. 
to  (48  M.)  Vegreville  (p.  308).  —  About  16  31.  to  the  N.  of  Camrose  lie  the 
Hound  Hill  Coal  Mines. 

791  M.  Bittern  Lake.  807  M.  Wetaskiwin  (2480  ft.;  Driard, 
Criterion,  R.  from  $  1),  with  2056  inhab.,  is  the  junction  of  the 
C.P.R.  line  from  Calgary  to  Edmonton  (see  p.  294).  Natural  gas  is 
round  here,  and  the  quality  of  the  land  in  the  district  is  excellent 
-  for  growing  wheat.  828  M.  Leduc  (2381  ft.).  We  then  traverse  the 
Papas  Chine  Indian  Reserve.  846  M.  Strathcona  or  South  Edmonton 
(see  p.  312).  We  cross  the  North  Saskatchewan  by  the  fine  bridge 
mentioned  at  p.  312  to  — 

849  M.  Edmonton.  3Iacdonald,  with  2(X)  R.,  owned  and  managed 
by  the  C.N  R.,  JIcDougall  St.,  overlooking  the  Saskatchewan  Valley,  R.from 
§  3,  with  bath  from  $  4;  Selkiek,  R.  from  §  2;  King  Edwabd,  Cokona, 
Cecil,  R.  from  $  iVz;  Leland,  Yale,  R.  from  $11/4;  Albekta,  Rotal 
George,  Qoben's,  R.  from  $  1. 

Eleotkic  Teamways  run  through  the  principal  streets  and  to  South 
Edmonton  (p.  312).  —  United  States  Consular  Agent;  also  Belgian  consul. 

Edmonton  (2168  ft.),  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Alberta  (see 
p.  311),  is  a  progressive  and  prosperous  city  of  58,627  inhab.,  situated 
for  the  greater  part  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  North  Saskatchewan  River, 
but  now  including  also  within  its  limits  the  former  city  of  Strathcona 
(p.  312),  on  the  S.  bank.  Edmonton  is  the  centre  of  a  prosperous 
farming  district,  an  important  focus  of  the  fur-trade,  and  the  centre 
of  a  rapidly  developing  coal -industry.  It  is  the  most  important 
railway  centre  in  the  North -West,  being  one  of  the  chief  points  on 
the  Canadian  National  Railways  across  the  continent  (see  RR.  68,  69) 
and  also  a  station  on  the  C.P.R.  Its  importance  has  also  grown  as 
the  natural  distribuling  point  for  the  new  Peace  River  and  Mackenzie 
districts  (see  pp.  312,  314).  —  Edmonton  has  a  mean  temperature 
of  62  °  Fahr.  in  July  and  of  6 °  in  Jan.  (m ean  annual  extremes  -f-  89  ° 
and  —34°).    The  mean  annual  precipitation  is  14  inches. 
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Tlie  province  of  Alberta,  of  whicli  Edmonton  is  the  capital,  is  the 
most  westerly  of  the  three  Prairie  Provinces  and  was  created  in  1905  out 
of  the  old  district  of  Alberta,  the  W.  half  of  Athabaska,  and  a  strip  of  both 
vSaskatchewan  and  Assiniboia  (conip.  p.  286^  It  comprises  255.285  sq.  31., 
or  a  littie  more  than  either  3Ianitoba  or  Saskatchewan,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  (1916)  496.525  as  compared  to  184.412  in  19C'6  and  to  73,022  in 
1901.  In  lb2l  the  population  amounted  to  661.663.  In  19J7  the  Indian 
population  was  8837.  IJke  its  sister  provinces  Alberta  extends  from  the 
International  Boundary  on  the  S.  (49' N.  lat.)  to  the  North -We^t  Territories 
(see  p.  286)  on  the  X.  On  the  E.  it  borders  on  Saskatchewan  and  on  the 
W.  on  British  Columbia  where  the  S.  half  of  the  boundary  is  formed 
by  the  watershed  of  the  Kocky  ifts.  Practically  the  province  may  be  said 
to  occupy  the  third  and  highest  prairie  steppe  (comp.  p.  289).  It  oflers 
spjendid  opportunities  for  stock-raising  and  agriculture,  possessing  about 
100,0(X),000  acres  of  cultivable  land  of  which  one -tenth  only  is  under  . 
cultivation.  The  chief  crops  raised  are  wheat  and  other  cereals,  flax,  and 
in  the  S.  part  of  the  province,  alfalfa.  The  susar-beet  is  also  extensively 
grown  (comp.  p.  2P6).  The  total  value  of  crops  in  1920  was  S  204,291.500. 
The  S.  part  of  the  province  as  far  as  Red  Deer  Valley  to  the  X.  of 
Calgary  is  a  rolling  prairie,  the  home  of  numerous  ranches  (comp.  p.  294). 
Sheep  raising  has" here  lately  much  increased  (wool  clip  2.115,000  lbs.  at 
S  1,225.000  in  1919).  In  spite  of  the  light  rainfall  'dry^  farming  is  successfully 
carried  on  here  but  irrigation  has  been  largely  introduced  (comp.  pp.  291, 
293,  295).  The  extremely  fertile  and  well-watered  central  portion  of  the 
province  which  is  drained  by  the  North  Saskatchewan  Eiver,  is  given  up 
to  mixed  farming.  The  timber  of  this  part  (poplar  and  spruce)  is  very 
valuable.  The  X.  area  of  the  province  which  includes  the  drainage  basins 
of  the  Athabaska  and  Peace  IJivers  contains  open  prairie  land  excellently 
adapted  for  agriculture  (comp.  p.  3l2),  but  also  well-wooded  forest  land.  The 
mineral  resources  of  the  province  (.value  of  mineral  production  •$  33,721,898 
in  191K))  include  above  all  enormotts  coal-dtposits  from  low-grade  lignite  tn 
anthracite  (comp.  pp.  292,  294,  295,  3(D4),  underlying  an  area  of  16,.o88sq.31. 
and  forming  about  87  per  cent  of  the  coal  of  the  Dominion  (comp.  p.  xlvj. 
In  1920  the"  output  was  6,900,641  tons,  or  nearly  half  of  the  total  production 
I'i  the  Dominion.  Natural  gas  is  abimdant  and  tapped  at  many  localities 
Irnmp.  pp.292  295),  and  the  immense  deposits  of  tar  sands  along  the 
lower  Athabaska  Eiver  may  perhaps  be  one  day  utilized.  Small  quantities 
of  oil  are  also  recovered.  Alluvial  goid  is  found  along  tie  North  Sas- 
katchewan and  its  tributaries  between  Edmonton  and  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  3Its.  The  available  water-power  of  the  province  is  estimated  at 
471,(X)0  horse-power.  Manufacturing  has  lately  been  increasing  (value  of 
products  $  82.219.000  in  1918).  The"  total  value  of  imports  of  the  province 
iu  1920-21  was  $  24,227.312.  of  exports  (grain,  cattle,  etc.)  $  1,223,258.  —  Comp. 
'Alberta',  by  Leo  Thtcaite'  (London,  1912),  'The  Land  of  open  Doors',  by 
J.  Bvrgon  Bickersteth  (London,  1914 :  7s.  6-^?.),  and  the  books  on  the  Prairie 
Provinces  mentioned  at  p.  278. 

Edmonton  was  established  as  a  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  in 
.1796,  and  the  picturesque  stockaded  Fort  of  the  Company,  now  in  a 
dilapidated  condition,  stands  on  a  hold  bluff  above  the  town.  The 
streets  aie  well  paved,  and  the  electric  light  and  power,  water,  te- 
lephone, and  tramway  systems  are  owned  by  the  city.  It  contains 
several  flour-mills,  saw-mills,  meat  packing  houses,  and  brick- 
yards, and  numerons  other  industrial  establishments.  The  fine  new 
Parliament  Buildings,  of  freestone,  stand  on  the  bluff  overlooking 
the  liver;  the  Legislative  Chamber  contains  portraits  of  former 
lieutenant-governors  and  speakers.  Among  the  other  important 
buildings  are  the  H.  B.  Co.  Stores,  the  C.  P.  R.  Station,  the  Court 
House,  ihe  Pout  Office  and  Customs  Buildings,  the  Civic  Building,  the 
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Technical  School,  the  large  and  -well-liept  FijosiUcn  Buildingi,  and 
the  n\m:eioiisiBG7iA:s.  There  are  zBcman  Catholic  Church  and  Convent 
and  a  Jesxiit  College  (1913;  158  sindents)  v.hhh  is  altiliatfd  -pIiL 
Laval  L'l  iTeri-iiy  (p.  162).  Allerta  (  oUege.  established  in  1903  and 
affiliated  v>Uh.  the  university  (see  leloT^),  Mith  academic,  commei- 
cial,  and  mnsii-  departnients,  is  attended  hy  over  1300  students. 

A  fine  Steel  Bridge  (electric  tram-way).  2550  ft.  lorg  and  152  ft. 
above  the  river,  also  cairying  rail-p ay-tracks  (comp.  p.  310),  cresses 
the  North  Sasl<at<he-wan  to  South  Edmonton  (p.  310),  formerly 
kno-s\n  as  Strathcona,  but  now  forming  part  cf  Ednicnton.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  L'niversity  of  Alhtrta,  the  most  north eily  college 
in  America,  a  well- equipped  insiiti.tion .  founded  in  19C6  (over 
600  students)  and  including  a  College  of  Agriculture.  Affiliated  with 
the  university  is  Eohertson  College  [  1910),  a  Piesbjtenan  theological 
college.  1o  the  "S^'.  of  the  city  is  Government  House,  an  attractive 
building  with  ample  grounds. 

A  favourite  excursion  from  Edmonton  is  that  to  Elk  Island  Park  (see 
p.  809),  ca.  86  M.  distant  by  good  road. 

Feom  Edmoxtox  to  Lac  La  Biche,  128 M.,  Allerta  <t  Great  WateruaytJRail- 
wav  thrice  weekly  in  9^/4  hrs.  (fare  ^  5.75).  This  line  runs  to  the  IN.E.  The 
chief  inteimediate  stations  are  (14  M.)  CorbcncaU  (see  below),  (45  M.)  rpre- 
ntd.i.  and  1 67  JLjAejf  fcrocA-.  —  128  W.  La<  La  £ichc  on  Laclab  che  fl25sq.M.). 
with  a  H.  B.  Co.'s  post  and  a  mission-station.  The  extension  of  the  railway 
hence  towards  the  X.  to  Fort  ilciiv.rray  (p.  313)  is  now  under  construction. 

Feom  Edmontos  to  Geakde  Peaieie,  402  M.,  IdrriO)  ion,  Jji-nvegan.  d: 
Brii'S/'  Coh  mii<  hy.  (controlled  by  the  C.P.E.)  twice  weekly  in  £9V2  hrs. 
(fare  S  16. cO).  This  railway  opens  up  the  Peat  e  River  Distiict,  comprising 
nearly  the  whole  of  X.W. 'Alberta  and  some  adjacent  portions  of  British 
Columbia  and  including  a  known  agricultural  area  approximately  ECO  BI. 
long  from  K.  to  S.  and  275  M.  wide  from  E.  to  W.  The  land  is  adapted 
for  wheat  and  for  mixed  farming  as  well  as  for  grazing,  and  the  ordinary 
small  fruits  and  vegetables  are  successlully  grown.  The  population  of  this 
district  has  increased  rapidly  of  late. 

Leaving  Ktlson  Ave.  Station  the  railway  at  first  runs  almost  due  X.  !<• 
(14  M.)  Carbondale  (see  above)  where  we  diverge  to  the  K.W.  from  the  lin< 
to  Lac  La  Biche.  At  (20  M.)  AJirinrile  (SCOinhab.;  see  v.  313)  we  interseci 
the  line  from  Edmonton  to  Athabaska.  Beyond  (35  M.)  Bmhy  we  cros- 
the  watershed.  — 74  M.  Jirvie.  on  \he  Ftmlina  River,  the  chief  tributary  of 
the  Athabaska  (p.  313).  Beyond  (82  M.)  Faiccett  the  railway  enters  the 
Athabaska  Valley  which  it  follows  to  (131  31.)  Smith  (steamer,  see  p.  313;. 
situated  at  the  point  where  the  Lesser  Slave  Fdver  enters  the  Athabaska. 
The  line  now  bends  towards  the  West.  Bevond  (164  ?I.)  Sauridge  {sXQ&mev. 
see  p.  313).  a  H.  B.  Co.'s  post  and  station  of  the  R.C.M.P.  (p.  192),  we  skirt 
the  S.  bank  of  lesser  Slave  Lake  (18£0  ft. :  480  sq.  3L),  about  65  31.  long. — 
234  3L  Eigh  Prairie.  262  3L  Mac  Lei  nan,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  Winaga7ni 
Lake,  is  the  starting-point  of  a  line  to  (cO  31. :  2672  hrs.  from  Edmonton) 
Peace  Biver  {Boyal,  S  2).  the  centre  of  the  district,  with  a  H.B.  Co.'s  post 
and  a  station  of  the  E.C.3LP.  (p.  192).  It  is  situated  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Smoky  Fiver  (p.  850)  and  the  Peace  Paver  (1065  3L  long;  steamers, 
see  p.  813j.  the  main  tributarv  of  the  Slackenzie  (p.  314).  A  road  runs  from 
Peace  River  to  the  S.E.  to  (£0  3L)  Grouaru  (p.  313). 

Beyond  (298  31.)  Smcliy  Ahe  railway  crosses  the  Smoky  Eiver.  352  31. 
Fycrc/t,  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (5  31.)  i^2:irit  Fiver,  a  H.  B.  Co.'s  post. 
whence  a  road  leads  to  the  X.  to  (10  31.)  Lvnregan  (p.  813).  [From  Spirit 
River  the  railway  is  to  be  extended  to  the  W.  to  Pwce  Civjn  (B.  C.)]. 
Our  line  now  bends  sharply  to  the  S.  —  402  3L  Grande  Prairie  (3Iurray,  R. 
■?  IV2;  V^V-  I'^^l),  the  present  terminus  of  the  line,  is  a  thriving  settlement. 
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with  a  station  of  the  H.  B.  Co.  The  exten.sion  of  the  railway  to  Prince  George 
(p.  354)  has  been  projected. 

A  Steamkr  plies  from  Peace  Hirer  fp.  312)  durinjr  summer  down  the 
magnificent  Peact  Hi  er,  dotted  with  numerous  islands,  to  (250  M.)  Pert 
"Vermilion  (950  ft.),  the  oldest  settlement  in  the  district,  with  a  H.  B.  Co.'s 
post,  a  station  of  the  E.C.M.P.  (p.  l92),  and  a  Dominion  experimental  sub- 
station. Beyond  Fort  Vermilion  the  steamer  goes  on  to  (83U  31.  from  Peace 
River)  Verm'iion  Chutes  iportacre  of  4  3t.i,  whence  another  steamer  runs  to 
(240  M.)  Chipetcban  (p.  314),  on  Lake  Athabaska.  —  The  first-named  steamer 
also  plies  upstream  from  Peace  Eiver  to  (70  M.)  Bvnvegan  (iSOo  tt.).  situated 
near  the  foot  of  the  Clear  Hillt  (26C0-3500  ft.).  (2C0  M. )  /  cri  St.  John  (1462  ft.). 
B.C.,  and  (240  31.)  Bi  dson't  Hope,  among  the  Eocky  3Its.,  all  three  posts 
of  the  H.  B.  Co.  To  the  W.  of  Hudson  s  Hope  the  river  has  cut  a  narrow 
horseshoe-shaped  canon  into  the  rock,  about  25  31.  Jong,  which  boats  avoid 
by  a  portage  of  14  31. 

From  Edmonton  to  Athaeapea  96  31..  Canadian  2>'atior  cil  PaHicais  (Can. 
Korth.  Div.)  thrice  weekly  in  63/4  hrs.  (fare  $  3.S0).  The  railway  runs  to  the 
N.W.  6  31.  Cannell.  At  (10  31.)  St.  Allert  (2172  ft.),  a  town  of  CO  inhab. 
on  the  Stfirgeon  Piter.,  we  diverge  to  the  X.  from  the  line  to  Onoway  (see 
p.  315).  17  31.  Vc  mtr ;  23  31.  J/<  Tunile  (p.  312).  X'car  (41  31.)  Fiwv  we  cross 
the  watershed.  47  31.  Clvae  (Eail.  Eestaurant):  66  'M.hocfnster ;  74  31.  Perrv- 
rate;  87  31.  CoHnicn.  —  f6  31.  Athala:ka  (16.'6lt.:  Grand  Unicn,  E.  5  IV2) 
lies  on  the  Athahaska  Pirer  (765  31.  long:  comp.  below),  the  second-largest 
tributary  of  the  3rackenzie  (see  p.  314).  It  is  a  station  of  the  B.  E.  Co.  and  has 
ca.  1000  inhab.  and  a  Eoman  Catholic  hospital.  Heat  and  light  are  furnished 
by  natural  gas.  Athabaska  is  one  of  the  gateways  to  the  Peace  Eiver 
District  (p.  31 2)  and  is  also  the  starting-point  for  travellers  bound  for  the 
Arctic  Ocean  (see  below).  Camping  outfits,  provisions,  etc.  may  be  obtained 
at  the  H.  B.  Co. '3  store. 

Steamebs  ply  in  summer  from  Athabaska  to  (74  31.)  Smith  (p.  312). 
(133  31.)  Sauridge  (p.  312),  and  (215  31.)  Grouard  {Pcyal  Gtcrge.  from  8  21/2), 
at  the  W.  end  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake  (p.  312).  a  thriving  little  place  with 
450  inhab.,  a  station  of  the  R.C.3I.P.  (p.  1[2k  and  a  Dominion  experimental 
sub-station.  From  Grouard  a  road  lead?  to  the  S.W.  to  (70  31.)  Stvrgecn 
Lake,  a  H.  B.  Co.'s  post  and  station  of  the  E.C.3r.P.  (p.  192).  and  another 
to  the  X.W.  to  (80  31.)  Peace  River  (p.  312). 


From  Athabaska  to  Fort  JIcPherson  bt  the  3fACKENZiE  Eivee,  1364  31. 
Steamers  or  the  H.  B.  Co.  ply  on  this  route  during  summer  (fare  $  103.  in  the 
reverse  direction  §133;  berths  and  meals  extra).  As  far  as  Fort  3Ic3Iurray 
there  are  also  usually  several  so-called  'Scow  Transports'  (travellers  must 
supply  their  own  bedding  and  provisions).  This  ^ Great  Lone  Land  is,  of 
course,  seldom  visited  exctpt  by  fur-tiaders;  but  there  are  trading-posts 
of  the  H.  B.  Co.  at  all  the  places  mentioned  bebjw  and  several  n  ission- 
stations,  and  the  adventurous  traveller  would  find  few  real  hardships  in 
making  the  whole  or  part  of  the  trip.  Close  cunnection  cannot  bt  counted 
on;  and  without  special  arrangements  the  trip  might  consume  most  of  a 
summer.  The  intending  traveller  shonld  therefore  communicate  in  advance 
with  the  H.  B.  Co.'s  Fur  Trader  at  Winnipeg  or  with  the  H.  B.  Co.  s  Agents 
at  Edmonton  or  Athabaska.  —  Adequate  pioteciion  against  tie  mo-quito 
plague  81  ould  not  be  ft  rgotten.  Much  of  the  region  is  quite  suitable  for 
agricultural  settlement  and  the  poiulation  is  rapidly  increasing.  —  Along 
the  rou'e  there  may  be  frtquemly  noiic  d  some  'lop  stick'  or  evergreen 
tree  the  branches  of  which  have  been  cut  ofi"  frcm  the  middle  of  the 
trunk  to  nearl)  the  top  in  commemoratii  n  cf  some  tvent  or  person. 

The  following  are  the  stopping-places  of  the  steamers  which  at  first 
descend  the  Athobaska  hirer.  l.<0  31.  Pelican  Portage,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Pelican  River.  At  (lb5  31.)  Grard  Rapids  the  tail  of  the  river  amounts  to 
60  ft.  within  a  .'tretch  <f  nearly  1  >..  Farther  on.  bears  are  frequtnily 
seen  along  the  river.  252  BL  loit  McMurray  (840  ft.),  at  the  mouth  of  'he 
Clearwater  River,  is  to  be  connected  by  railway  with  Lac  La  Biche  (p.  312). 
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Beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Mcose  River  (W.)  the  Eirch  Bills  (ca.  2c00  ft.) 
rise  on  the  W.  bank.  —  437  M.  Chipeu:va?i,  with  a  convent  of  the  Grey 
Kan3  and  a  station  of  the  E.CJI.P.  (p.  192),  lies  on  Lake  At? abaska  (Q20{t.; 
2842  sq.  31.)  which  is  ca.  205  M.  long  and  has  a  maximum  width  of  35  31.  A 
steamtr  plies  hence  across  the  lake  'o  (170  M.)  Fond  dn  Lac  (Sasl^atchewan), 
a  H.B.  Co.'s  post  near  the  E.  end  and  the  sianing-point  of  a  canoe-ronte 
via  Wollaston  Lake  (ISCOft. ;  £06sq.  M.)  and  Reindeer  Lake  (1150  ft. ;  24o6  sq.  M.) 
to  Churchill  River  (p.  320),  the  second-largest  in  .'•ize  (liOOM,  long)  of  the 
rirers  that  flow  into  Hudson  Bay.    Steamer  to  Vermilion  Chutes,  see  p.  313. 

The  steamer  now  descends  the  Gr.at  Slave  Rivir  t..  (539  W.)  Fort- 
Fitzgerald,  where  the  river  brpats  through  the  chain  of  the  Reindeer  or 
Cariboo  Mrs.  in  a  series  of  rapids  which  necessitate  a  portage  by  a  waggon- 
road.  16  M.  in  length.  At  (555  31.)  Fort  Smith,  a'  the  N.  end  of"  the  rapids, 
wiih  a  Dominion  experimental  sub-station,  we  enter  the  North-Wesi  Ter- 
ritories (p.  286).  A  pipe-line,  18  II.  long,  is  to  be  constructed  Lere  by 
means  of  which  the  oil  conveyed  hither  by  barges  from  the  3Iackenzie 
oil-field  (see  below),  will  be  pumped  across  the  rapids  to  Fort  Fitzgerald 
for  further  river  transport  to  the  S.  7-i9  M.  Fort  Resolution,  with  a  Do- 
minion experimental  sub-stat'on,  i>  the  first  siation  on  the  Great  Slave 
Lake  (520  ft.;  10,7ly  sq.  M.),  aboiit  310  M.  in  length  and  12-68  M.  in  width, 
with  numerous  bays  and  islands.  819  M.  Say  River,  where  the  river  of 
that  name  enters  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  lake.  86U  31.  Fort  Rae,  situated 
near  the  end  of  ihe  large  IS.  arm  of  the  lake. 

Beyond  (917  31.)  Fort  Providence,  nt  ar  the  W.  end  of  the  lake,  ■with  a 
Dominion  exj  erimer.tal  sub-station,  we  reach  ihe.  ilackemie  River  \iTO^(-r\j 
so-tailed  (ca.  ICOO  M.  long;  total  length  to  the  head  ol  the  Finlay  Riter 
ca.  2525  M.),  named  after  its  discoverer  and  exp'orer  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie 
(1789-t2;  see  jp.  c49,  145).  To  the  5s\  rise  the  Born  Mts.  —  10T8  31.  Fort 
Simpson  (240  ft.),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liard  River  which  a  steamer  ascends 
to  (222  31.)  Fort  Liard  and  (372  31.)  Fort  Aelscn  (B.C.).  two  stations  of  the 
H.B.Co.  The  Mackenzie  River  Museum,  organized  at  Fort  Simpson  by  the 
H.B.  Co.'s  officers,  contains  an  interesting  collection  of  animals,  fossils,  etc., 
found  in  the  country.  The  haunt  of  the  wood-buifalo  (Bison  americanvs) 
lies  to  the  X.  and  W.  of  the  Athabaska  River,  extending  across  the  Peace 
River  to  the  Liard.  It  is  now,  however,  extremely  scarce,  and  therefore 
protected  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Dominion  (comp.  pp.  2S3,  3u7),  The 
musk-ox  (Ovibos  moschntus)  and  many  caribou  inhabit  the  'Barren  Grounds" 
to  the  ;S.  of  the  Great  Slave  Lake  "and  E.  of  the  31ackenzie.  All  these 
animals  are,  of  course,  out  of  season  in  summer,  and  the  sportsman  re- 
quires to  stay  in  the  district  till  late  in  autumn,  when  it  is  very  difficult 
to  return  to  civilization  before  the  next  spring. 

Beyond  Fort  Simpson  the  hills  approach  closely  to  both  banks  of  the 
river.  1214  31.  Fort  Wrigleu.  About  ICO  31.  farther  on,  Mf.  Clark  (3610  ft.) 
rises  on  the  E.  bank,  —  1393  31.  Fcrt  Norman  (148  ft.),  at  ihe  mouth  of  the 
Great  Bear  River,  which  connects  the  Slacken zie  with  Great  Bear  Lake 
(3blft.  •,  11,811  sq.3I.),  lying  about  90  31.  to  the  E.  About  453L  beyond 
Fort  Xoiman,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river,  the  first  oil-well  in  the  Xorth 
We^stern  Territories  was  drilled  in  1920  by  the  Imperial  Oil  Co.  to  a  depth 
of  783  ft.,  with  an  anticipated  initial  output  of  not  less  than  500  barrels 
a  day.  The  weil  occurs  in  the  Devonian  formation  which  covers  an 
enormous  area  in  the  3Iackenzie  District,  and  great  expectations  are  fostered 
in  connecti.  n  with  the  further  exploitation  of  the  Mackenzie  oil-field.  — 
Above  (1572  31.)  Fort  Good  Bope  the  river  forces  its  paa-age  in  a  narrow 
caiion-like  valley  through  the  Upper  Ramparts  and,  fanher  on,  through 
the  Loicer  Rampar's.  -  1780  31.  Arctic  Red  River. 

1854  M.  Fort  McPherson,  on  the  Pt el  River,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Mackenzie  which,  about  tO  M.  farther  on,  debouches  in  numerous  arms  on 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  deltA  being  about  100  M.  wide  (usually  ice-bound 
from  October  to  June). 

Those  who  think  of  making  the  above-described  excursions  should 
consult  the  excellent  'Report  on  the  Peace  River  and  Tributaries  in  1891'', 
by  William  Ogilvie  (1892);  the  report  of  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson  (Geol.  Surv. 
Can.,    1878-9):    and   the   'Report   on    an    Exploration   of  the   Yukon   and 
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Mackenzie  Basins',  by  li.  G.  McConntll  (Geol.  Surv.  Can.,  1891).  These 
contain  good  detailed  maps.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  'Sport  and 
Travel  in  the  Northland  of  Canada^  by  David  T.  Hanbury  (New  York,  1904 ; 
with  a  good  map),  'The  New  North',  by  Agnes  Deans  C<xmeron  (New  York, 
1910),  'DoAMi  the  Mackenzie  and  up  the  Yukon',  by  Elihu  Stewart  (Ottawa, 
1907),  and  to  the  reports  of/.  B.  Tyrrell  and  James  M.  Bell  (Canadian  Survey). 

In  thi.s  way  it  is  possible  to  reach  the  Arctic  Ocean  from  Ottawa  in  about 
a  month.  "On  the  way  we  will  pass  through  about  i'200  miles  of  beautiful 
prairie  country,  which  extends  almost  to  Athabasca  Landing-,  and  from 
Athaba.''ca  Landing  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  upwards  of  1800  miles,  we  have 
only  ordinary  river  navigation,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  miles  on 
Lake  Athabasca,  and  about  120  ou  Great  Slave  Lake.  During  the  whole 
of  the  journey  we  are  likely  to  experience  as  pleasant  weather  as  if  we 
had  remained  in  Ottawa,  and  it  may  be  pleasanter.  We  are  likely  to  see 
much  that  will  interest  and  surprise  us,  and  we  will  certainly  have  a 
much  clearer  conception  of  the  extent  and  value  of  our  country.  All 
the  way  to  the  Arctic  coast  we  will  see  timber  and  plants  similar  to  much 
we  see  here,  and  were  it  not  for  the  absence  of  many  of  our  trees,  and 
the  increased  duration  of  daylight  (which  we  will  likely  find  at  the  coast 
to  be  of  twenty-four  hours  duration  each  day)  we  would  hardly  realize 
that  we  had  travelled  upwards  of  4000  miles  from  Ottawa,  and  been  more 
than  1600  north  of  it."     (Offilvie). 

Other  C.N.R.  lines  run  from  Edmonton  to  (128  M.)  St.  Paul  de  Metix 
and,  via  (10  M.)  Si.  Albert  (p.  313)  and  (34  M.)  Onoicav,  to  (69  M.)  Robin- 
.•^ons  or  to  (72  M.)  Entwistle  (p.  346)  and  (73  M.)  Evansburg  (p.  347). 

From  Edmonton  to  Calgary.^  see  p.  294;  to  Vancotiver.,  see  R.  68;  to 
Prince  Rupert.,  see  R.  69. 

65.  From  Winnipeg  to  Prince  Albert. 

a.  Vi§.  Begina  and  Saskatoon. 

603  M.  Canadian  National  Railways  (OaDadian  Northern  Division)  in 
243/4  hrs.  (fare  $23.26,  sleeper  $6;  dining-car,  with  meals  a  la  carte). 

From  Winniftg  (Union  Station ;  p.  275)  to  (3  M.)  Portage  Junction. 
see  p.  281.  Our  line  here  diverges  to  the  right  from  that  to  Emerson 
(St.  Paul)  and  runs  towards  the  W.  11  M.  St.  Charles';  21  M.  White 
Plains;  31  M.  Elie,  a  Frencli  village;  42 M.  Oakville. 

Beyond  (55  M.)  Portage-la-Prairie  (p.  284)  the  line  turns  towards 
the  S.W.  84  M.  Ladysmith.  At  (108  M.)  Brandon  Junction  a  line 
diverges  to  the  N.  to  (4  M.)  Carberry  (p.  284)  and  (27  M.)  Hall- 
boro  (p.  318).  115  M.  Onah.  Beyond  (136  M.)  Brandon  (see  p.  285) 
we  keep  to  the  S.  of  the  C.P.R.  155  M.  Terence.  182  M.  Scarth 
(p.  283),  a  French  settlement.  Between  (202M.)  Butler  and  (211  M.^ 
,  Maryfield  we  leave  Manitoba  and  enter  Saskatchewan  (p.  287). 

From  Maryfield  to  Moose  Jaw,  228  M.,  G.N.R.  thrice  weekly,  to  Rad- 
ville  (Can.  North.  Div.)  in  ll'/4  hrs.,  thence  to  Moose  Jaw  (G.  T.  P.  Div.)  in 
4hrs.  (through -fare  S  6.45).  —  At  (37  M.)  Carlyle  (Arlington,  $31/2;  Rail. 
Restaurant)  we  intersect  the  C.P.R.  line  from  Winnipeg  to  Regina  (p.  283). 
From  (69  M.)  Luxton  a  branch  runs  via  (18  M.)  Bienfait  (p.  285)  to  (26  M.) 
Estevan  (p.  285),  where  connection  is  made  for  St.  Paul  (see  Baedeker\t 
United  States).  At  (1'50  M.)  Radville,  where  we  change  from  Central  to 
'Mountain'  Time  (1  hr.  slower;  p.  xii),  a  line  diverges  to  the  left  to  (45  M.) 
Bengough.  192  M..4i;oniea  (Rail.  Restaurant)  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to(78M.) 
Gravelbovrg  via  (47  M.)  Mossbank  (p.  289).  —  228  M.  Moose  Jate,  see  p.  288. 

From  Butler  to  (268  M.)  Kipling,  where  we  change  from  Central 
Time  to  'Mountain'  Time  (p.  xii),  the  line  more  or  less  parallels  the 
Babdekbk's  Canada.    4tli  Edit.  20 
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C.P.R.  branch-line  from  Wolseley  to  Reston  (p.  283),  which  we  cross 
at  "278m.]  Peehk?.  302  M.  Montmartre ;  317M. Odcsac  ;  325  M.  Vihank. 
356  m.  Segina,  see  p.  286.  —  Beyond  Regina  the  line  bears 
more  to  the  N.,  and  traverses  the  great  wheat  belt.  Between (376  M.) 
Jjumsden  (pop.  900)  and  (384  M.)  DisUy  we  cross  the  QuAppelle 
Elver  (p.  287).  403  M.  Findlater,  an  Ice'laiidi.:  settlement;  42'JM. 
Aylesbury.  The  vicinity  of  (429  M.)  Cr a ?A- (Waldorf,  $21/2;  European^ 
$  2;  pop.  435)  is  said  to  afford  good  duck-shooting.  438  M.  Girvin; 
467 M.  Kenaston;  513  M.  Nutana. 

516  M.  Saskatoon  (1655  ft. :  King,  from  $  4i  2;  Empire,  R.  $  1^  2, 
with  bath  $  2 ;  George,  Flanagan,  Western,  $  31/ 2;  King  Edward,  $  3 ; 
Cairns's  Store  Restaurant,  good),  -with  about  25,000  inhab.,  the  chief 
city  in  Central  Saskatchewan,  lies  on  the  South  Saskatchewan  River. 
It  is  the  distributing  centre  of  a  rich  farming  section,  as  yet  given 
up  principally  to  wheat-raising  (large  terminal  elevator).  Being  a 
railway-junction  of  considerable  importance  (comp.  below)  it  opens 
up  for  the  sportsman  the  districts  of  Central  and  Northern  Saskatche- 
wan, where  wild  fowl  are  plentiful 

Although  but  a  few  years  old.  the  city  is  substantially  and  at- 
tractively built,  with  broad  paved  streets,  electric  light  and  tramway 
(municipal),  good  schools,  and  numerous  banks  and  manufacturing 
establishments.  The  University  of  Saskatchewan  (ca.  400  students), 
founded  in  1907  and  affiliated  with  Oxford,  occupies  a  tract  of  1333 
acres  on  the  E.  side  of  the  river.  It  includes  a  Provincial  Agri- 
cultural College,  opened  in  1912.  Emmanuel  College,  an  Anglican 
Theological  school  (founded in  1879),  z.n^ih.& Presbyterian  Theological 
College  (1911  l  are  both  affiliated  with  the  University.  Saskatoon  is 
also  the  seat  of  a  Provincial  Normal  School,  and  an  important  station 
of  the  R.C.M.P.  (p.  192).  The  roof  of  the  Canada  Building,  opposite 
the  C.N.R.  station,  afifords  a  splendid  view. 

Fbom  Saskatoon  to  Alsask,  224  M..  C.y.R.  (Can.  North.  Div.)  thrice 
weekly  tD  Eaton  in  9V4hrfl.  1  thence  twice  weekly  to  Alsask  in  3hre.  (through- 
fare  5  5.85).  —  This  line  diverges  to  the  S.  from  the  line  to  Calgary  at 
f26  M.)  Delitk  (p.  291).  At  (55  M.)  Conquett  (p.  289)  we  cross  the  C.P.R.  from 
Moose  Jaw  to  Macklin.  TIM.  MacRorie.  76  M.  Tichfield  is  the  junction  of  a 
branch-line  to  (29  M.)  Luckv  Lake  via  r9  M.)  Dunblane.  —  The  railway  bends 
towards  the  W.  99  M.  Dimmore;  121  M.  Hughton;  i1^  'SL.  Elrote.  161  M. 
Eiton;  181  M.  GUdd^n  ;  191  M.  Eaton.  —  224  M.  AUatk,  see  p.  251. 

From  Saskatoon  to  Winnipeg  and  Calgary,  see  E.  61  b^  to  Winnipeg  dkud. 
Edmonton,  see  E.  64;  to  Brandon,  see  p.  285;  to  Regina,  see  p.  258. 

At  Saskatoon  we  cross  the  South  Saskatchewan.  The  line  runs 
N.  andN.E.,  through  the  fertile  farming  district  between  that  stream 
on  the  E.  and  the  North  Saskatchewan  on  the  W.  At  (530  M.) 
Warman  (pp.  308,  318)  we  intersect  the  C.N.R.  from  Winnipeg 
to  Edmonton.  545  M.  Hague.  Beyond  (556  M.)  Rosthem  (National, 
$  2l/'2;  pop.  1200),  with  large  grain  elevatore  and  a  Dominion  ex- 
perimental station  (1908;  650  acres),  we  traverse  a  district  con- 
taining many  Galicians  and  Russian  Mennonites,  the  latter  the  suc- 
cMiorg  of  the  Dukhobors  (p.  319).  567  M.  Duck  Lake  (see  p.  317). 
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The  above-mentioned  district,  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan, was  the  scene  of  the  Kiel  Rebellion  of  1885.  The  district  was 
lar-tly  settled  by  French  half-breeds,  who,  dissatisfied  with  their  treatment 
hy  the  Dominion  Government,  rose  in  rebellion,  induced  the  neighbouring 
Indians  to  join  them,  and  summoned  Louis  Riel  (p.  2T7)  from  Montana  to  bi; 
their  leader.  General  Middleton  was  dispatched  with  a  body  of  militiamen  and 
volunteers  to  put  down  the  rebels,  and  defeated  them  at  Fith  Creek;  not  fai 
from  Hague  (p.  316),  and  again  at  Baioche  (May  12th,  1885),  on  the  South 
Saskatchewan,  7M.  from  Duck  Lake  (p.  316).  Riel  was  taken  prisoner  four 
days  later,  and  was  hanged,  with  eight  of  his  Indian  followers,  at  Regina. 

603  M.  Prince  Albert  (1398  ft.  j  Em^^ress,  from  $  3i  2;  Avenue, 
from  $  3 ;  Merchants,  $  2V2-3),  with  8500  inhab.,  lies  on  the  S.  bank 
of  the  North  Saskatchewan  River,  which  is  here  navigable  for  light 
draught  steamers.  It  is  one  ofthe  centres  of  the  fur-trade  and  of  a  con- 
siderable lumber-industry  (large  saw-mills),  besides  being  the  dis- 
tributing point  for  a  large  area  to  the  N.  It  is  the  principal  station  of 
the  R.C.M.P.  (p.  192)  for  Central  and  Northern  Saskatchewan.  There 
is  an  Anglican  Procathedral  and  a  R.  C.  Cathedral.  On  a  hill  over- 
looking the  town  (*View)  are  Si.  Allan's  Ladies  College  and  a  Pro- 
vincial  Jail  and  Penitentiary. 

Feom  Pbince  Albert  to  NobthBattlefokd,131M.,  G.N.R.  (Can.  North. 
Div.)  thrice  weekly  in  IOV4  hrs.  (fare  S  4.55).  —  This  line  at  first  runs  to- 
wards the  W.  to  (29  M.)  Shellbrook  (Rail.  Restaurant;  pop.  530),  whence  a 
branch-line  runs  towards  the  N.W.  through  an  important  lumbering  district 
to  (57  M.)  Big  River,  situated  at  the  S.  end  of  the  long  and  narrow  Cotcan 
Lake.  Beyond  Shellbrook  our  line  turns  to  the  S.W.  64  M.  Blaine  Lake 
(Rail.  Restaurant)  and  (82  M.)  Redberry  are  both  situated  near  two  small 
lakes.  At  (117  M.)  Denholm  (p.  308)  we  join  the  main  line  from  Winnipeg 
to   Edmonton.  —  131  M.  North  BaitUford^  see  p.  308. 

Another  branch-line  of  the  C.N.R.  (G.T.P.Div.)runs  from  Prince  Albert 
to   the  S.  to  (112  M.)  Young  (see  p.  806). 

b,  Vi&  Dauphin  and  Canora. 

564  M,  Canadian  National  Railways  (Can.  North.  Div.)  in  251/2  hrs. 

From  Winnipeg  to  (55  M.)  Portage~la-Prairie,  see  p.  315.  Our 
line  here  crosses  the  C.P.R.  and  bears  towards  the  N.W. ;  at  (83  M.) 
Muir  (p.  318)  it  diverges  to  the  right  from  R.  65c. 

93  M.  Gladstone  (pop.  833;  see  p.  309);  107M.  Plumas.— iiO  M. 
McCreary  (902  ft. ;  p.  318) ;  157  M.  Makinak,  a  French  village.  The 
country  here  is  wooded  and  thinly- settled.  From  (164  M.)  Ochre 
River  (Imperial,  $  2)  a  branch-line  runs  to  the  E.  to  (11  M.)  St,  Rose 
du  Lac,  whence  an  extension  to  theN.  toLakeWinnipegosis  (p.  319) 
'  is  under  construction.  3M.  to  the  N.  of  Ochre  River  lies  Lake  Dauphin 
(see  below). 

178  M.  Dauphin  (957  ft.;  King's,  Hamilton,  from  $  21/2),  a  di- 
visional point  and  distributing  centre  of  some  importance,  with  3862 
inhab.,  lies  on  the  Vermilion  River,  just  E.  at  the  foot  of  the  'First 
Prairie  Escarpment',  which  separates  the  flat  floor  of  the  glacial  'Lake 
Agassiz'  (comp.  p.  278)  and  the  'Second  Prairie  Steppe'.  The  line  to 
Prince  Albert  via  Hudson  Bay  Junction  (R.  65  c)  diverges  here  to  theN. 
To  the  S.  extends  the  Riding  Mt.  Forest  Reserve  (ca.  1535  sq.  M.).  — 
About  10  M.  east  of  Dauphin  is  Lake  Dauphin  (860  ft.),  a  sheet  of 
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water  25  M.  long  and  8-12  M.  -v^-ide  (good  fisliing  and  some  big- 
game  hunting),  wMcli  i?  drained  by  Mossy  River  (see  p.  319). 

198  M.  Gilhert  Plains;  '207  M.  Grandview  (1437  ft.;  pop.  846). 
Before  reaching  (233  M.)  Shevlin  we  cross  the  Shell  River.  To  the 
N.  lie  the  Duck  Mis.  240  M.  Roblin.  Between  (252  M.)  Makaroff^nd 
(2r)7  M.)  Togo  Tve  enter  Saskatcheican  (p.  287).  Beyond  (278  M.)  Cote. 
a  Dukhobor  village  (see  p.  319)  we  pass  through  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion to  (279  M.)  Kamsack  (King  George,  $  81/2),  a  divisional  point 
(pop.  1600)  on  the  Assiniboine  River,  where  we  change  from  Central 
time  to  'Mountain'  time  (1  hr.  slower ;  p.  xii).  Island  Lake,  ca.  i4M. 
distant,  is  a  favourite  summer-resort.  —  Beyond  Kamsack  the  Assini- 
boine is  crossed.    299  M.  Ross  Junction  (see  below). 

303  M,  Canora  (Imperial.  R. from  $  1 :  Canora,  $21  2-3;pop,1400) 
is  a  lot^al  grain  market  with  several  elevators. 

Canora  is  the  junction  of  C.X.E.  branch-lines  to  Melville  and  Regina 
fsee  p,  288),  to  Sican  River  (see  p.  319),  and  to  (42  M.)  WroTton  (p.  309)  via 
(4  31.)  Rois  Junction  (see  above). 

336  M.  Jnvermay  lies  on  the  small  Stoneu-oU  Lake.  —  387  M.  Quill 
Lake  (Leland,  $  3  V-0  and  (399  M.)  Watson  are  stations  for  Little  Quill 
Lake  (70  sq.  M.)  and  Big  Quill  Xafcc(163  sq.M.;  p.  309  I  respe-.tiv- 
ely.  both  situated  to  the  S.  and  resorts  of  innumerable  water- fowl. 

425  M.^um&oZi  (Arlington,  $4-41/2;  Windsor.  $81/2),  a  divisional 
point,  witli  about  2000  inhab.,  is  a  growing  trade  centre.  A  branch- 
line  to  St.  Brieux  (p.  320)  is  under  construction.  Humbolt  Beach.,  on 
(6  M.)  Waldsea  Lake.,  affords  good  bathing.  —  Beyond  Humbolt  we 
enjoy  fine  prairie  views.  The  occasional  ponds  abound  in  ducks.  452  M. 
Dana;  461  M.  Howell.  The  district  to  the  N.E.  of  (469 M.j  Vonda  is 
mainly  settled  by  French  and  Galicians.  Beyond  (485  M.)  Clark- 
horo  we  cross  the  South  Saskatchewan  River.  From  491  M.  Wannan 
(pp.  308,  316)  to  (564  M.)  Prince  Albert,  see  pp.  316.  317. 


c.  Via,  DaupMn  and  Hudson  Bay  Junction. 

5^  M.  Ca>'adia>'  XATioxiL  Eailwats  eCan.  Xorth.  Div.)  thrice  weekly 
in  241/2  hrs.  (fare  S  23.25,  sleeper  5  6:  with  buffet-observation  car).  This 
line  traverses  the  newly-settled  parts  of  Manitoba  to  the  W.  of  Lake  Winni- 
pegosis  (p.  319)  and  of  X.E.  Saskatchewan:  and  also  makes  connection  with 
the  new  line  which  is  intended  t^  reach  Hudsnn  Bay  (see  p.  320). 

From  Winnipeg  to  (54  M.)  Portage-la-Prairie.  see  p.  306.  Our 
line  here  crosses  the  C.P.R.  (R.  64c)  and  at  (82  M.)  Muir  (p.  317) 
diverges  to  the  left  from  R.  65b.  93  M.  Btrton.  The  railway  then 
turns  to  the  >'.  shortly  before  reaching  (109  M.)  Hallboro,  the  junction 
of  branch-lines  running  S.  to  (27  M.)  Brandon  Junction  (p.  315), 
and  W.  to  (75  M.)  Beulah  via  (27  M.)  Rapid  City  (p.  285).  —  115  M. 
Neepau-a  (see  p.  309).  120  M.  Rossburn  Junction  (j^.^Od);  126  M. 
Eden;  131  M.  Bimie;  143  M.  Kelwood.  At  (154  M.)  McCreary 
(p.  317)  we  rejoin  R.  65b  which  we  follow  as  far  as  (191  M.)  Dauphin 
(Rail.  Restaurant;  see  p.  317).    Our  line  here  diverges  to  the  N.  and 
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runs  through  a  wheat-gro^nng  district,  partly  settled  by  Galicians, 
Dukhobors  (see  below),  and  Scandinavians.  —  208  M.  Sifton  (959  ft.). 
Fbom  Sifton  to  Winnipegosis,  22  M.,  C.K.R.  (Can.  North.  Div.)  thrice 
weekly  in  "2  hrs.  (fare  80c.).  —  The  line  runs  to  the  N.E.  through  a  dis- 
trict mostly  settled  by  Ruthenians.  7  M.  Fishing  River;  12  M.  Fo7'k  River 
(872  ft.).  —  22  M.  Wvinipegom  (Hotel,  $  2V2),  a  little  fishing  town  and 
sumiuer-resort  of  about  500  iuhab.,  popular  also  with  hunters  and  anglers, 
is  situated  on  Lake  Winnipegosis  (828  ft.).  a  huge  sheet  of  water  (i20M.  by 
27  M. ;  area  2086  sq.  M.),  near  the  iuflux  of  Mossy  River  (see  p.  318).  At  the 
S.  end  of  Snake  Island^  about  4  M.  tu  the  E.  of  Winnipegosis,  is  a  Go- 
vernment Pish  Hatchery.  Numerous  salt  wells  occur  near  the  W.  shore  of 
Dawson  Bay,  the  large  W.  arm  of  the  N.  end  of  the  lake. 

Beyond  Sifton  the  line  bends  to  the  left  (N.W.).  224  M.  Ethelbert 
(1126  ft.);  254  M.  Sclatcr  (1149  ft.),  on  the  S.  branch  of  the  Duck 
River,  flowing  into  Lake  Winnipegosis;  261  M.  Cowan,  on  the  N. 
branch  of  the  Duck  River.  The  line  now  curves  to  the  W.  272  M. 
Renwer.  —  293  M.  Sxran  River,  with  903  inhabitants. 

Fkom  Swan  Rivek  to  Canoea,  1  2  M..  C.^'.R.  (G.T.P.Div.j  in  S'/i  hrs. 
(fare  $  3.10).  —  This  lins  runs  to  the  W.  along  the  Swan  River  Valley 
(see  below).  8  M.  Kmville;  16  M.  Durban.  Between  (21  M.)  Benito  and 
(28  M.)  Arran  we  enter  Saskatchewan  (p.  287).  37  M.  Pelly ;  47  M.  Norquay ; 
54  M.  Hyas.  68  ,M.  Sturgis ,  whence  the  extension  to  Hudson  Bay  Junc- 
tion (see  below)  on  the  N.  is  now  under  construction.  74  31.  Preeceville 
(Rail.  Restaurant).  The  line  now  runs  back  to  Sturgis.  where  it  turns  to 
the  S,  88  M.  Tadmor.  -  102  M.  Canora,  see  p.  318. 

Swan  Biver  Valley  was  largely  peopled  by  the  '■  Dukhohors\  a  Quaker- 
like  sect  of  Russian  settlers ,  of  whom  about  3000  settled  in  this  region. 
In  -pite  of  their  peculiar  customs,  to  which  they  adhere  with  considerable 
tenacity,  the  men  made  good  and  thrifty  farmers'  and  came  to  be  considered 
as  desirable  immigrants.  In  1902  about  25  per  cent  of  them  undertook 
a  singular  religious  march  to  Winnipeg,  which  had  finally  to  be  interrupted 
by  force.  A  large  number  of  the  Dukhobors  subsequently  removed  to 
British  Columbia.  Comp.  'A  Peculiar  People,  the  Doukhobdrs'',  by  Aylmer 
Maude  (London,  1905). 

Beyond  Swan  River  our  line  runs  almost  due  N.  About  20  M.  to 
the  E.  of  (314  M.)  Birch  River  lies  Swan  Lake  (855  ft. ;  area  84  sq.M.), 
while  to  the  W.  is  Porcupine  Mi.  which  the  railway  encircles  in  a 
large  bend.  335  M.  Mafeking.  343  M.  Baden  and  (352  M.)  Powell 
are  named  after  the  British  general  who  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Boer  War.  To  the  N.  lies  Red  Deer  Lake  (875  ft.;  area  86  sq.  M.). 
The  Une  now  runs  to  the  W.  Between  (363  M.)  Westgate  and  (373  M.) 
Roscoe  we  pass  the  boundary  of  Manitoba  and  enter  Saskatchewan 
(p.  287).  —  At  (394  M.)  HudsonBayJandion  [Hudson  Bay,  R.  $  ll/o) 
we  change  from  Central  Time  to  'Mountain'  Time  (p.  xiii). 

From  Hudson  Bat  Junction  to  The  Pas  ,  88  M. ,  Canadian  National 
Railways  (Can.  North.  Div.j  thrice  weekly  in  5V4hrs.  (fare  $3.10,  return  §5.20: 
thrrpiigh-sleeper  from  Winnipeg).  —  This  railway  runs  towards  the  N.E. 
9  31.  Wachee;  18  31.  Ccba;  27  31.  Chemong.  Beyond  (43  31.)  Cantyre  we  enter 
the  province  oi  Manitoba  (p.  277).  51  31.  Turnlerry;  68  31.  Westray ;  78  31. 
Frethford.  —  88M.  The  Pas  (850 ft. ;  Ctpasquia,  S3;  Rupert.  R.  $  1),  an  ancient 
H.B.Co.'s  trading  po«t  and  a  station  of  the  R.C.JI.P.  (p.  i92),  is  a  lumbering 
and  market  town  (1859  inhab.),  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pat  or 
Rasquia  River  with  the  Saskatchewan  which  here  narrows  to  nearly  800  ft. 
It  has  come  iutu  prominence  as  the  starting-point  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Rail- 
way (see  p.  320)  which  in  all  probability  will  help  to  increase  the  importance 
of   the  'Northern  Metropolis".     The   tuwu  possesses    a  large  Lumber  Mill 
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(500  hands),  and  the  district  abounds  in  fine  timblr.  Near-by  is  an  Indian 
Reservation.  There  is  good  fishing  to  be  had  in  the  adjacent  lakes  and  riTers 
and  the  country  around  affords  ample  opportunities  for  big  game  shooting. 
Recently  a  large  deposit  of  gold  has  been  found  at  Efbow  Lake,  about  50  M. 
to  the  N.  of  The  Pas. 

A  Steameb  plies  several  times  weekly  in  summer  between  The  Pas  and 
Cumberland  ffovse,  a  H.  B.  Co.'s  post  on  Cumberland  Lake  (870  ft. ;  166  sq.  ^I.), 
via  the  Siskatchewan  River.  The  district  to  the  X.  of  Cumberland  II  .use 
contains  considerable  copper  ore  deposits  which  are  now  being  developed. 
—  The  venturesome  canoeist  may  also  descend  the  Saskatchewan  to  the 
H.  B.  Co.'s  post  at  Ghemahawin,  on  Cedar  Lake  (S28  ft. :  284  sq.  M.),  whence 
he  may  reach  Lake  Winnipegosis  (p.  319)  by  a  short  portage,  or  may  continue 
his  voyage  to   Grand  Rapids,  a  H.  B.  Co-'s  post  on  Lake  Winnipeg  (p.  ^52). 

The  Hudson  Bay  Railway  was  begun  in  1911  with  a  view  to  creating 
a  direct  ocean  route  from  the  enormous  wheat  areas  of  the  hinterland  by 
way  of  one  of  the  harbours  on  Hudson  Bay.  The  ultimately  selected  ter- 
minus which  was  given  preference  to  the  formerly  proposed  harbour  of 
Fort  Churc'iill  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Churchill  River,  p.  314),  is  Port  Nelson 
(comp.  pp.  129,  283j,  one  of  the  finest  harbours  on  the  bay,  situated  b\  the 
estuary  of  the  Nelson  River  (p.  '282j.  Great  harbour  improvements  are  now 
being  carried  out  here,  and  railway  terminals  cu-e  under  construction.  The 
total  length  of  the  line  is  424  M.,  of  which  about  334  M.  have  been  com- 
pleted to  Kettle  Rapids  where  the  Xelson  Pdver  is  crossed  by  a  large  bridge  ^ 
another  bridge  over  the  river  is  at  (242  M.j  Manitou  Rapids,  about  20  M. 
above  Split  Lake  (4,0  ft.).  The  cost  of  the  Une,  estimated  at  $  26,000,000, 
is  to  be  borne  by  the  Dominion  Government.  A  partial  train  service  is  at 
present  maiotained  from  The  Pas.  —  The  distance  to  Europe  by  this  new 
route  instead  of  by  the  Great  Lakes  route  (terminating  in  Montreal)  will  be 
considerably  reduced:  from  Saskatoon  (p.  816)  to  Liverpool,  for  instance, 
it  would  be  only  3663  31.  as  compared  to  4848  M.,  and  the  distance  from 
Great  Britain  to  E.  Asia,  via  this  route  and  Prince  Rupert  (p.  356),  would 
be  about  8O0O  M.  or  about  half  the  mileage  of  the  Suez  Canal  route.  It  is 
anticipated  that  profitable  shipments  of  grain  and  other  produce  from  Western 
Canada  to  Europe  will  he  made  via  the  Port  Xelson  route  as  navigation  in 
the  bay  and  in  Hudson  Strait  (ca.  450  M.  long)  is  possible  for  at  least  fotir 
months  of  the  vear  (mid-July  to  mid-Xov.).  Comp.  'The  Hudson  Bay  Road 
(1498-1915)%  by  A.  H.  de  Trimaudan  (London,  1915;  Is.  6d.). 

A' little  to  the  E.  of  Port  Xelson,  on  the  X.W.  bank  of  Hayes  River,  is 
York  Factory,  a  H.  B.  Co.'s  post,  founded  in  1682  as  Fcrt  Bourbon  and  re- 
named in  1684.  It  was  repeatedly  captured  by  the  French,  notably  in  1697 
after  the  defeat  of  a  British  fleet  in  Hudson  Bay  by  Pierre  le  Moyne  d'lber- 
ville.  The  importance  of  the  post,  which  was  the  starting-point  of  an  in- 
land water-route,  gradually  fell  oft"  with  the  prosperous  development  of  Fori 
Qarry  (.Winnipeg;  see  p.  277)  as  the  new  gateway  to  the  West.  Steamer 
to  Montreal,  calling  at  ports  in  Hudson  Bay  and  in  Labrador,  see  p.  129. 

Beyond  Hudson  Bay  Junction  the  line  continues  to  ran  due  "W. 
through  the  region  of  the  Pasquia  Hills.  Much  of  the  country  is 
wooded,  and  afifords  good  big-game  hunting.  Most  oft  he  stations  are 
unimportant.  453  M.  Crooked  River,  a  lumber  centre ;  467  M.  Tisdale  ,• 
479 M.  Star  City  fQueens, $ 21/2).  —  493 M.  Melfort  (Humbolt,  $  3),  a 
divisional  point  (pop.  1800),  on  the  Carrot  River,  has  a  considerable 
lumber  trade.  A  branch-line  runs  hence  S.  to  (22  M.)  St.  Brieux 
(comp.  p.  318).  —  Beyond  Melfort  the  line  bends  towards  the  N.W. 
511  M.Kinistino;bi7M.  Weldon;  6^0}>LBirchHill^.  At(538M.)Fen(on 
we  cross  the  South  Saskatchewan  and  bend  towards  the  N. 

555  M.  Prince  Albert,  see  p.  317. 
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66.  From  Banff  to  Vancouver. 

560  M.  Canadiaji  Pacific  Railwat  in  241/4-251/4  hrs.  (fare  3  22.65  ■■,  sleeper 
$7.55,  tourist-car  $  3.80;  (lining-car,  s^itli  mtals  a  la  carte).  —  Through- 
trains  from  Calgary  to  (642  M.)  Vancouver  in  ca.  27^/4  hrs.  (fare  $  26;  sleeper 
$  8.60,  tourist-car  $  4.30),  from  Winnipeg,  1474  M.,  in  5<Vv61  hrs.  (fare  $56.55^ 
sleeper  $  16.50,  touri.';t-car  $8.25);  from  Halifax  and  Montreal,  see  p.  254. 

This  section  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  probably  grander 
and  more  varied  scenery  to  show  than  any  equal  length  of  railway  in  the 
world.  There  is  not  a  dull  or  uninteresting  minute  all  the  way  from  Banff 
to  Vancouver,  while  the  daily  service  of  trains  in  each  direction  is  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  pass  the  least  beautiful  part  at  night.  In  the  long  days  of 
summer,  however,  the  early  riser  need  not  miss  very  much.  In  the  season  the 
wild  flowers  add  greatly  to  the  attractions.  Observation-cars  are  attached 
to  the  trains.  Finger-posts  along  the  railway  point  to  the  more  conspicuous 
peaks.  The  traveller  is  strongly  recommended  to  break  this  journey  by 
stopping  at  least  one  night  at  Lake  Louite  Station  (see  below),  one  at  Field 
(p.  325),  and  one  at  Glacier  ffoute  (p.  331). 

I.  From  Banff  tc  Lake  Louise. 

35  M.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  i^/i-i^/zh.T. 

Banff  ^  see  p.  300.  The  train  runs  at  first  towards  the  W.,  through 
the  swampy  valley  of  the  Bow,  with  the  winding  river  to  the  left  and 
the  Vermilion  Lakes  (p.  304)  to  the  right.  Fine  retrospects.  Ahead  rise 
Mt.  Bourgeau  (9517  ft.)  and  the  other  mountains  enclosing  *Simj33on 
Pass.  We  then  turn  to  the  right,  and  the  ledge  of  Pilot  Mt.  (9680  ft.) 
becomes  conspicuous  in  front  (left).  To  the  right  is  Hole-in-the-  Wall 
Mt.  (9183  ft.),  showing  an  enormous  cave,  about  1500  ft.  above  the 
track,  with  an  opening  50  ft.  in  diameter  and  penetrating  the  De- 
vonian limestone  for  about  50  yds.  At  (6  M.)  Sawback  (4587  ft.)  we 
obtain  a  fine  view  of  Castle  Mt.  (see  below)  on  the  right  front.  At 
(17  M.)  Castle  Mountain  Station  (4657  ft.),  at  the  foot  of  Castle  Mt. 
(8850  ft.),  which  towers  to  the  right,  the  motor-road  to  Windermere 
(see  p.  305)  diverges  to  the  S.W.  To  the  left  we  now  obtain,  where 
openings  in  the  woods  allow,  fine  views  of  the  grand  Bow  Range, 
including  Pilot  Mt.  (see  above),  Copper  Mt.  (8500  ft. ;  these  two  be- 
hind us),  Mt.  Deltaform  and  others  of  the  Ten  Peaks  (p.  328),  and 
the  imposing  peak  of  *Mt.  Temple  (p.  328).  Near  ("25  M.)  Eldon 
(4817  ft.)  the  whole  range  is  in  sight.  To  the  right,  beyond  Castle 
Mt.,  are  the  Slate  Mts.,  a  fore-post  of  the  Saicback  Range. 

35  M.  Lake  Louise. 

Lake  Louise  District. 
Lake  Louise^^  (5037ft.),  formerly  called  Laygan,  finely  situated 
at  the  foot  of  Fairview  Mt.  (p.  323j,  is  the  terminus  of  the  Western 
Division  and  the  beginning  of  the  Pacific  DvAnon  of  the  railway. 
A  monument  was  erected  here  in  1906  to  Sir  James  Hector,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  Hector  or  Kicking  Horse  Pass  (p.  324 )  in  1858.    In 


t  Lake  Louise  and  the  Lakes  in  the  Clouds  are  included  in  the  Rocky 
Mm.  Park  (p.  301). 
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front  of  us  opens  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Boil\  between  Mt.  Hector 
(p.  324)  on  the  right  and  the  WaputikMts.  (p.  327)  to  the  left.  During 
the  summer  a  Canadian  customs  oflicial  is  stationed  at  Lake  Louise, 
Lake  Louise  is  the  station  for  a  visit  to  the  three  Laxes  in  the 
Clouds,  in  the  Bow  Valley,  an  excursion  which  should  not  be  missed. 
An  electric  narrow-gauge  railway  (open  cars)  runs  from  the  station 
to  (31/2  M. )  the  Chateau  Lake  Louise  (50  c. ;  hand  baggage  free, 
trunk  there  and  back,  75  c).  There  is  also  a  picturesque  trail  and 
a  good  road  (ca.  3  M.);  ponies  and  carriages  meet  the  trains.  — 
*Lake  Louise  (5670  ft.),  11/2  M.  long  and  3/^  M.  wide,  is  magni- 
ficently situated  in  a  large  cirque  at  the  base  of  the  stupendous  glacier- 
clad  Mt.  Victoria  (p.  323).  At  the  N.  end  of  the  lake  stands  the  large 
Chatbau  Lake  Louise  (C.P.R.;  open  June  Ist-Sept.  30th,  R.  from 
$2),  where  fly-flshers  and  other  visitors  may  obtain  accommodation 
and  camping-outfits  (ponies,  etc.,  see  below).  A  SavIss  guide  (p.  300) 
is  also  stationed  here  in  summer  for  the  use  of  mountaineers.  One  of 
the  striking  beauties  of  the  lake  is  the  various  tints  of  green  it  shows 
in  different  lights  and  from  different  points  of  view.  The  brilliant 
wild  flowers  in  the  neighbourhood  form  another  attraction.  —  From 
Lake  Louise  we  may  walk  (round-trip  of  3  hrs.)  or  ride  (pony  there 
and  back  $  ll^o)  to  (2  M.)  Mirror  Lake  (so  called  from  its  wonder- 
ful reflections)  or  Shadow  Lake  (6655  ft.),  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Beehive  (p.  323),  whence  a  short  climb  up  the  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain leads  to  Agnes  Lake  (6875ft. ;  cabin).  A  fine  cascade  falls  from 
Agnes  Lake  to  Mirror  Lake.  Lake  Louise  abounds  in  small  trout, 
but  there  are  no  fish  in  the  other  lakes. 

Excursions  feom  Lake  Louise.  Cai-riage  to  Moraine  Lake,  2  or  3  '^ 
I«ers.  $  5,  4  or  6  pers.  $  6;  '  Tally  Eo' .  $  21/2  each  pers.  Poniti  (return 
charge'):  to  Victoria  Glacier  $2;  to  Moraine  Lake  or  to  Mirror  Lake 
and  Mt.  St.  Piran,  $  3 ;  to  the  Saddleback  $  21/2.  Guide,  with  pony  $  4 
per  dav.  —  Comp.  also  W.  D.  Wilcox^s  'A  Guide  Book  to  the  Lake  Louise 
Region^  (Washington,  1909J. 

A  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  face  of  the  stupendous  *Victoria  Glacier 
and  its  tributary  the  Lefroy  Glacier.  3  M.  from  the  chalet  and  650  ft.  above 
it.^  A  great  part  of  the  discharge  of  the  glacier  enters  the  lake  under  the 
debris  of  the  moraine.  A  bridle-trail  (pony,  see  above)  lead?  from  the 
chateau  along  the  W.  side  of  Lake  Louise  to  (6  M.)  the  base  of  Mt.  Victoria 
(p.  323).  —  One  of  the  best  short  trips  from  Lake  Louise  is  that  to  the 
(IV2-2  hrs.)  Saddleback  (ca.  7500  ft.:  cabin;  pony,  see  above),  which  affords 
be  combined  with  the  ascent  of  Fairview  Mt.  or  Saidle  Mt.  (p.  323). 
a  superb  'View  of  Paradise  Valley  with  Mt.  Temple.    This  excursion  may 

A  good  road  and  a  trail  (carriage  or  pony,  see  above)  run  from  the 
chateau  to  the  glacial  U-shaped  Valley  of  the  Ten  Peaks  and  Moraine 
Lake  (6190  ft.;  chalet),  situated  9  M.  to  the  S.S.E.,  at  the  base  of  the  ser- 
rated range  known  as  the  Ten  Peaks  (p.  323).  From  the  lake  a  trail 
leads  E.  round  a  huge  column  of  rock,  known  as  the  Tower  of  Babel 
(75<S0  ft.),  to  Consolation  Valley,  whilst  anuther  runs  W.  up  the  valley  to 
the  Wenkchemna  Glacier  and  Wenkchemna  Pass  (8521  ft  ).  —  Midway  between 
Lake  Louise  and  Moraine  Lake  diverges  a  bridle-path,  rounding  Saddle 
Mt.  (p.  323 1  and  ascending  Paradise  Valley  to  the  (2  hrs.  from  the  chateau) 
Uorseshoe  Glacier,  enclosed  on  the  W.  (from  N.  to  S.)  by  Glacier  Peak 
(.10,831ft.),  Ringrose  Peak  (iO.loo  it.),  and  Mt.  Hungabee  (p.  323).  On  the 
N.  side  of  the  valley  Mitre  Pass  (8300  ft.),  between  Mt.  Lefroy  (p.  323)  and 
Mt.  Aberdeen  (p.  323).  leads  via  the  Lefroy  Glacier  (comp.  above)  to  Lake 
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Louise.  Across  the  head  of  the  valley,  on  theS.E.,  are  the  ^OianW  Steps 
or  Oiant  Stairtoat/,  a  beautiful  cascade  tumbling  over  several  rock  terraces. 
About  in  the  middle  of  Paradise  Valley  another  trail  branches  off"  to  tb' 
S.  leading  past  the  (1.)  tiny  Lake  Annette  and  along  the  base  of  Mt.  Temple 
(see  below)  to  ^enrtrw^  Pa«  (8556  ft.) ,  between  Annade  if<.  (10,062  ft.;  tirn 
ascended  by  Mr.  J.  W.  A.  Hickson,  with  Ed.  Feuz,  Jr.,  and  Eud.  Aemmer, 
in  1909)  and  Mt.  Temple,  whence  it  descends  into  Larch  Valleii  and  the 
Valley  of  the  Ten  PeaXs  (p.  322). 

'Lake  O'Hara  (p.  324)  may  be  reached  from  Lake  Louise  via  Abbot 
I'uts  (see  below;  early  start  desirable).  From  the  pass  there  is  a  steep 
descent  to  Lake  Oesa  (see  p.  324).  Good  walkers  may  go  on  from  Lake 
O'Hara  to  Hector  by  the  bridle-trail  mentioned  at  p.  324  and  return  by  railway. 
This  is  one  of  the  grandest  Alpine  routes  within  easy  access  of  a  railway. 
Ascents  fkom  Lake  Lolise.  Whymper^s  Camp  (2-8  hrs.),  the  name  given 
to  the  N.  end  of  the  rock-wall  connecting  Mt.  Whyte  with  Pope's  Peak. 
From  Lake  Agnes  (p.  322)  we  cross  snow  and  moraine  direct  to  the  foot 
of  the  wall,  whence  a  straight  rock-climb  leads  to  the  col.  A  guide  is 
necessary  for  the  inexperienced,  as  occasional  falling  stones  occur.  From 
the  top  good  rock-climbing  leads  to  the  summits  of  1ft.  Whyte  (9786  ft.; 
1/2^/4  hr.  from  the  camp),  and  Pope''s  Peak  (ca.  9500  ft.  ;  i-lV2  hr.),  giving 
excellent  practice-climbs.  Beautiful  views  of  the  Lakes  in  the  Clouds  and 
surrounding  peaks.  The  DeviVs  Thumb  (S036  ft  ).  a  spur  of  Mt.  Whyte  with 
a  fine  'chimney",  is  also  a  good  point  of  \iew. 

Mt.  Lefroy  (11,220  ft. ;  7-9  hrs.)  was  first  ascended  in  1897  by  Mettrs. 
NormanCollie,  H.  B.  Dixon,  C.  E.  Fay,  A.  Michael,  E.  C.  Parker,  C.  L.  NoyeSy 
C.  S.  Thompson,  and  J.  R.  Vanderlip,  with  Peter  Sarbach.  The  ascent,  which 
should  be  undertaken  only  under  favourable  conditions,  is  one  for  experts 
only.  We  follow  the  ronte  to  Victoria  Glacier  (see  p.  322)  from  which 
we  ascend  through  the  Death  Trap,  a  narrow  gorge,  to  "Abbot  Pass  (9558  ft.; 
fine  view),  between  the  precipices  of  Mt.  Lefroy  and  Mt.  Victoria,  named 
after  Philip  S.  Abbot,  who  was  killed  on  the  mountain  in  1896.  The  early 
attempts  were  made  up  the  S.W.  face.  Now  the  N.  comer  of  the  mountain 
is  turned  by  an  easy  ledge,  tiU  theX.W.  face  is  reached,  which  is  then  followed 
to  the  double-headed  summit.    Descent  to  the  lake,  8-4  hrs. 

Mt.  Victoria  (11.355  ft.;  7-9  hrs.)  was  first  ascended  in  1897  by  Messrs. 
iV.  Collie,  C.  E.  Fay,  and  A.  Michael,  with  Peter  Sarbach.  The  route  follows 
the  crest  of  the  Continental  Divide  for  a  long  way  and  atlords  splendid 
views.  The  lower  rocks  near  Abbot  Pass  l,see  above)  are  first  scaled,  demand- 
ing caution  from  their  friable  nature,  till  the  snow-arete  is  reached;  and 
th&  is  followed  for  the  rest  of  the  journey.  The  pioneers  took  8  hrs.  from 
the  chateau  to  the  summit,  and  over  5  hrs.  for  the  return ;  but  times  must 
vary  greatly  accordins  to  the  condition  of  the  snow. 

''Mt.  Temple  (11,620  ft.;  5-6  hrs.),  the  highest  peak  in  the  district,  was 
first  ascended  in  1894  by  Messrs.  S.  E.  Allen,  L.  F.  Frissell,  and  W.  D.  Wilcox. 
A  pack-horse  and  driver  should  be  taken  to  the  chalet  on  Moraine  Lake 
(p.  3!^)  and  an  early  start  should  be  made  thence  to  secure  good  condition 
of  snow,  if  the  day  is  clear.  The  ascent  is  made  in  the  hollow  of  the  E. 
face  in  a  fairly  straight  line  from  the  cha!e^,  with  long  scree  and  snow 
slopes  and  some  moderate  rocks,  to  a  small  couloir;  thence  the  snow-arete 
is  followed  to  the  summit.  Great  care  must  be  used  in  approaching  the 
edge  over  Paradise  Valley  (p.  322)  to  the  right,  as  it.  like  the  summit,  is 
always  heavily  corniced.  The  'View  from  the  top  is  one  of  the  grndest 
in  the  Rockies,  extending  from  Mt.  Assiniboine  to  Mt.  Columbia,  with  Sir 
Donald  dominating  the  Selkirks  in  the  W.  Descent  to  chakt  easy  (2-3  hrs). 
The  Beehive  (7430ft.;  2  hrs.)  and  Mt.  St.  Piran  (8681  ft.;  2  hrs. ;  pony, 
see  p.  822),  both  afl'ording  excellent  views,  are  ascended  from  Agues  Lake 
(p.  322).  ~  Mt.  Sheol  (9103  ft.),  FairviewMt.  (9001  ft.;  well-marked  bridle-trail 
to  the  top,  ca.  3  hrs.),  Saddle  Mt.  (7983  ft),  and  Mt.  Aberdeen  ^10,3 10  ft.)  may 
also  be  easily  ascended  by  the  skilled  mountaineer. 

The  chief  summits  of  the  Ten  Peaks  are  Hungabee  or  the  Chieftain 
(11,447  ft.;  first  ascended  bv  Prof.  H.  C.  Parker,  with  C.  and  11.  Kaufmann. 
in  1903),  Mt.  Delta/orm  (11,225  ft.;   first  ascended  by  the  same  party,  with 
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Dr.  Eggers,  in  1903),  and  Mt.  Fay  (10,612  ft. ;  first  suscended  in  1904  by  Miss 
Benbam,  with  Hans  Kaufmann). 

The  Upper  Bow  Valley,  the  district  to  the  IS^.  of  Lake  Louise,  beyond 
the  railway,  also  offers  much  of  interest  and  beauty,  including  Mt.  Sector 
(11,125  ft. ;  7  hrs. ;  first  ascended  by  Messrs.  Abbot,  Fay,  and  Thompson, 
without  guides,  in  1895),  the  fine  Hector  Lake  (5694  ft. ;  6  hrs.),  fed  from 
Balfour  Glacier  (glacier  pa=8  to  Yoho  Valley,  p-  326).  the  beautiful  Bow  Lake 
(6420  ft.),  and  the  Bow  Pats  (6868  ft.;  IV2  br.  from  Bow  Lake),  dividing  the 
headwaters  of  the  North  and  South  Satkatchewan  and  affording  a  splendid 
view.  Mis.  Columbia  (12  303  ft.),  'Forbes  (12,002  ft.;  the  finest  peak  in  the 
region),  Lyell  (ca.  11,950  ft.-,  the  'key-peak'  of  the  region),  and  Srycc  (ca. 
11,750  ft. ;  a  difficult  and  dangerous  climb)  are  among  the  grandest  peaks  in 
the  Rocky  Mts.  The  first  ascents  of  all  these  were  made  in  1902  by  Mr. 
Outram  and  C.  Kaufmann  (with  companions  in  the  case  of  Mt.  Forbes). 
The  great  glacier  of  Mt.  Columbia  is  200  sq.  M.  in  extent. 

II.  From  Lake  Louise  to  Field. 

Camp.  Map  at  p.  321. 

20  M.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  IV4  br. 

Lake  Louise,  see  p.  321.  Immediately  beyond  Lake  Louise  we 
cross  and  leave  the  Bow  and  ascend  to  the  left  along  a  tributary 
named  Bath  CreeTc.  Looking  towards  the  N.W.  we  see  one  of  the  first 
of  the  great  gladers  visible  from  the  railway,  about  12  M.  off  and 
1300  ft.  above  us.  The  summit  of  the  railway-line  (5326  ft.),  marked 
by  a  rustic  arch  inscribed  'The  Great  Divide'  and  by  a  small  lake 
(both  to  the  left),  is  reached  at  (41  M.,  from  Banff)  Stephen.  We 
here  enter  British  Columbia  (p.  364)  and  Yoho  Park  (see  p.  326).  We 
then  at  once  begin  the  abrupt  descent,  passing  (43  M.)  Hector  (5199  ft.) 
and  the  Wapta  Lake,  just  beyond  which,  to  the  right,  at  right  angles 
to  the  line,  is  the  long,  sharp,  brown  ridge  of  Mt.  Ogden  (8795  ft.), 
which  the  railway-men  very  appropriately  call  the  Broadaxe. 

From  Hector  a  good  bridie-trail  (pony  there  and  hack  $  3)  leads  to 
the  S.,  along  the  well-named  Cataract  Brook  (about  10  min.  up  which  is 
a  curiously  perched  boulder,  forming  a  sort  of  loophole  through  which 
part  of  the  stream  foams)  to  (8  M.  •,  3  hrs.)  *Lake  O'Hara  (6664  ft. ;  Wiwaxy 
Lodge),  which  rivals  Lake  Louise  in  the  grandeur  of  its  Alpine  scenery. 
On  the  N.  rise  the  striking  Wiwaxy  Peaks  (8860  ft.).  About  li/shr.  to  the 
E.  of  the  lake  lies  Lake  Oesa  ('Ice  Lake^  7398  ft.),  situated  at  the  base  of 
Mt.  Yukness  {93i2  ft.)  and  frozen  for  11  months  in  the  year.  The  excursion 
to  these  lakes  may  also  be  made  from  either  Lake  Louise  (comp.  p.  323) 
or  Field  (comp.  p.  326).  —  *Lake  McArthur  (7859  ft.),  enclosed  on  the  E. 
by  the  horseshoe-shaped  spurs  of  ift.  ^tddZe  (10,886  ft. ;  first  ascended  from 
the  S.E.  through  Prospector's  Valley  by  Prof.  H.  C.  Parker,  with  C.  and 
H.  Kaufmann,  in  ISOS),  IV2  hr.  above  Lake  OHara  on  the  S.,  is  fed  by  a 
glacier  and  is  full  of  icebergs.  The  outlet  is  through  an  underground 
passage,  into  which  the  water  is  sucked  in  a  kind  of  whirlpool.  Thence 
to  Ottertail,  see  p.  326. 

Ascent  of  Cathedral  Mt.  from  Hector,  see  p.  327. 

The  wild  and  beautiful  *Kicking  Horse  or  Hector  Pass ,  whicli 
we  now  enter,  is  traversed  by  the  foaming  Kicking  Horse  River, 
dashing  far  below  us  to  the  right,  while  to  the  left  tower  the  Cathe- 
dral Crags  (p.  327)  and  *Mt.  Stephen  (p.  327),  the  latter  one  of  the 
noblest  summits  in  the  Rocky  Mts.  To  the  right  opens  a  magnificent 
*View  of  the  Yoho  Valley  (p.  326),  flanked  by  huge  glacier-studded 
monntains.   As  we  proceed,  a  green  hanging  glacier,  500  ft.  thick,  is 
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seen  to  the  left,  high  up  on  the  shonlder  of  Mt.  Stephen.  The  works 
of  Monarch  Silver  Mine  are  also  seen  on  the  side  of  Mt.  Stephen, 
ca.  1000  ft.  above  us.  We  pass  through  a  short  tunnel,  hug  the  base 
of  the  mountain,  and  enter  the  first  Spiral  Tunnel  (3200  ft.  long) 
under  Cathedral  Mt.  Beyond  this  tunnel  the  line  runs  back  to  the 
E.,  across  the  Kicking  Horse  River,  and  passes  through  Mt.  Ogden 
by  another  Spiral  Tunnel  (2910  ft.  long). 

The  construction  of  these  iSpiral  Tunnels^  a  remarkable  feat  of  engineer- 
ing completed  in  1909  at  a  cost  of  $  1,500,000,  was  undertaken  by  the  C.P.E. 
to  avoid  a  series  of  numerons  expensive  snowsheds  and  reduce  the  steep 
grade  from  the  pass  into  the  Kicking  Horse  Valley  from  4.4  to  2.2  per  cent. 
Where  four  engines  to  a  train  were  formerly  required  two  are  now  sufficient, 
while  the  speed  of  trains  has  been  quadrupled.  The  length  of  the  track 
has  been  increased  by  about  47*  M. 

On  emerging  from  the  second  tunnel  we  again  cross  the  river  to 
its  left  hank,  which  we  now  follow  skirting  the  hase  of  Mt.  Stephen 
(p.  327).  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  rises  Mt.  Field  (p.  326). 
Two  short  tunnels  are  passed. 

66  M.  Field  (Rail.  Restaurant). 

Field  and  Environs. 

Hotels.  *Mt.  Stephen  House,  from  $  45Emekald  Lake  Chalet,  see  below. 

Swiss  Guides  (see  p.  300)  and  other  guides  (per  day  $  2V2,  with  pony 
$  4)  as  weil  as  all  equipments  for  mountaineering  maybe  obtained  at  Field. 

Carriages  for  l-3pers.  per  hr.  $2,  up  to  9  hrs.  (not  more  than  22  M.) 
each  hr.  flVz;  whole  day  (9  hrs.;  not  exceeding  22  M.),  for  2-3  pers. 
$  7,  4  or  5  pers.  $  8;  to  Natural  Bridge  and  return,  for  1-3  pers.  3  21/2 
(single  ticket  $  IV4);  to  Emerald  Lake  and  return  (41/2  brs.)  $  4  (via  Natu- 
ral Bridge  $41/2)^  to  Takakkaw  Falls,  for  2  or  3  pers.  $8,  4  or  5  pers. 
3  9;  to  Ottertail,  for  1-3  pers.  $  3,  each  addit.  pers.  $  1.  —  Stage  to  Eme- 
rald Lake  Chalet  $  1,  vi^  Natural  Bridge  $  l'/4  (hand  baggage  free,  trunk 
50  c.  each);  'Tally-Ho"  to  Takakkaw  Falls,  $3  each  person.  —  Saddle 
Horse  to  Fossil  B'eds  on  Mt.  Stephen  and  return,  $3;  by  time,  first  hr. 
75  c,  each  subsequent  hr.  50  c.,  per  day  §  2. 

Field  (4064  ft.)  is  a  divisional  railway-station  on  the  left  hank 
of  the  Kicking  Horse  River,  closely  hemmed  in  hy  lofty  and  imposing 
mountains.  On  the  one  side  is  Mt.  Stephen  (p.  327),  on  the  other 
rise  the  massive  Mt.  Field  (p.  326)  and  Mt.  Burgess  (p.  326).  Look- 
ing down  the  pass,  towards  the  S.W.,  we  see  the  Van  Home  Range 
(p.  328)  to  the  right.  Field  is  another  important  mountaineering 
centre.  Good  fly-fishing  may  be  had  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  Field 
the  time  changes  from  the  'Mountain'  to  the  'Pacific'  Standard  (1  hr. 
beliind;  comp.  p.  xiii). 

ExcuBsiONS  FBOM  FiELD  (guides,  carriages,  etc.,  see  above).  Among 
the  pleasantest  of  the  shorter  excursions  from  Field  are  those  to  the  "Natural 
i?r»rf^e  across  the  Kicking  Horse,  reached  by  a  good  road  (carriage,  see  above), 
and  to  the  (2-3  hrs. ;  saddle  horse,  see  above)  Fossil  Beds  onMt.  Stephen  (p.  327). 
—  The  Natural  Bridse  road  (carriage,  see  abo^e)  lead"  on  along  the  W.  side 
of  Mt.  Burgess  (p.  826)  to  (7  M.  from  Field  station)  "Emerald  Lake  (4262  ft.), 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Wapta  (p.  326),  where  the  Emerald  Lake  Chalet  (C.P.R. ;  open 
from  1st  July  to  mid-Sept.,  from  S  5)  has  been  constructed  by  the  C.P.R.  to 
facilitate  excursions  in  the  Yoho  Valley  ((>.  326).    Trout-fishing  may  be  en- 

i'oyed  in  the  lake,  while  grouse  and  partridge  abound  in  its  vicinity.  A 
>wiM  guide  is  stationed  at  Emerald  Lake  in  summer. 
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•Yoho  Valley.  TMs  beautiful  glacial  U-shaped  valley,  with  the  environ? 
of  Field,  has  been  made  a  national  park  (ca.  560  sq.  M.).  the  E.  boundary 
of  which  marches  with  the  "W.  boundary  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  Park  (p.  301). 
It  contains  several  camps.  From  Emerald  Lake  (p.  325j  Yoho  Valley  i? 
rea:hed  by  the  Toho  Pass  f6J20ft.)  to  which  a  zigzag  trail  ascends.  From 
the  pa33  a  good  trail  leads  to  Yoho  Lake  (5946  ft.)  where  it  divides,  the 
right  branch  leading  to  (i/o  hr.)  Lookout  Point,  with  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  Takakkaw  Falls  (see  below),  while  the  left  branch  leads  to  Twin  Falls 
(see  below).  —  From  Field  the  most  striking  points  in  the  valley  are  ac- 
cessible by  a  beautiful  road  (carriage,  see  p.  32oj.  It  crosses  the  Kicking 
Horse  River  and  ascends  along  the  N.  side  of  the  stream  skirting  the  slope 
of  Mt.  Field  roand  which  it  turns  into  the  wooded  Toho  River  Valley  to 
(ca.  14  M.)  the  ^Takaikaw  Falls,  1243  ft.  in  height,  with  camps  of  the  C.P.R. 
A  trail  leads  hence  farther  up  the  valley  past  the  Laughing  Fall*  and  the 
gre&t  Wapta  Glacier  to  the  curious  Ticin  Falls,  dropping  vertically  for  400  ft. 
and  continued  by  a  series  of  cascades  (1  day  from  Field).  The  trip  may  be 
continued  to  the  tongue  of  the  Yoho  Glacier,  the  source  of  the  Yoho  River, 
at  the  head  of  the  valley,  amid  snow-clad  peaks,  such  as  Mont  des  Poilus 
(p.  327).  Mt.  Collie  (p.  327),  and  Mt.  Balfour  (p.  327).  The  stream  usually 
issues  from  a  very  tine  ice-grotto.   Near  the  glacier  is  a  cabin. 

A  good  road  (fine  views  \  carriage,  see  p.  325)  runs  from  Field  to  (8  M.) 
Ottertail  along  the  base  of  Mt.  Dennis  (p.  327)  and  in  sight  of  the  Mt.  Vaux 
Glaciers.  From  a  wooden  bridge  (700  ft.  Ion?),  which  we  reach  after  about 
6  M.,  a  trail  a?cends  the  valley  of  the  Ottertail  River  to  (14  M.)  Lake  McArthur 
(p.  324).  —  The  excursion  to  Lake  O'Eara  (i  day),  a  very  fine  trip,  is 
made  via  the  Dermis  Pass  (74(j8  ft.),  between  Mt.  Stsphen  (p.  327)  and 
Mt.  Dennis  (p.  327j,  and  the  Duchesnay  Pass  (S739  ft.).  From  the  latter  we 
descend  through  a  beautiful  valley  between  Cathedral  Mt.  (>'.)  and  Mt. 
Odaray  fS.i  to  the  Catarac'.  Brook  Valley,  where  we  join  the  trail  mentioned 
at  p.  324.  The  return  may  be  made  via  Hector  (comp.  p.  324).  —  The 
Hoodoos,  between  Mi.  Vaux  (p.  328)  and  Chancellor  Peak  (p.  328),  may  be 
reached  from  Field  in  1/2  day  (trail  irom  Leanchoil,  see  p.  32Sj.  They  consist 
of  conglomerate  pillars,  up  10  100  ft.  high,  capped  by  immense  boulders. — 
A  trail,  beginning  at  the  Natural  Bridge  (p.  325),  ascends  the  Valley  of  the 
Amiskwi  River,  between  the  Van  Home  Range  (S.W.)  and  the  President 
Range  (N.E.),  tj  (25  M.)  the  summit  of  the  Amiskwi  Pass  (6535  ft.),  which 
afl'ords  a  line  view  of  Mts.  Forbes,  Walker,  Mummery,  and  other  giant  peaks 
to  the  N.,  and  also  of  the  W.  faces  of  Mt.  Baker,  Mt.  Collie,  and  Mont  des 
Poilus.  The  Amiskwi  Falls  (800  ft.),  near  the  end  of  the  valley  (E.  side) 
are  very  striking.  The  pass  connects  with  Blaeberry  Creek  and  the  old 
Hotcse  Pass,  used  in  the  early  fur-trading  days. 

Ascents  ieom  Fielij.  Mt.  Field  (8645  ft. ;  S^fz-i  hrs.)  affords  a  good  train- 
ing climb.  The  route  to  Burgess  Pass  (see  below)  is  followed  to  the  N.  to  the 
top  of  the  col,  whence  the  bridle-path  is  taken  to  the  right  until  directly  under 
the  summit,  which  is  reached  by  a  straight  climb  in  about  1  hr.,  first  over 
grass  slopes,  then  over  tiresome  screes,  and  finally  over  good  and  easy  rocks. 
The  'Views  of  Mt.  Stephen  and  the  Cathedral,  full  in  face  across  the 
Kicking  Horse,  and  of  the  Yoho  and  Emerald  Valleys  on  the  y.X.W.  and  E.. 
are  magnificent.  —  In  the  W.  slope  of  the  mountain  there  is  an  interesting 
Fossil  Bed,  similar  to  that  on  Mt.  Stephen  (comp.  p.  327). 

Mt.  Wapta  (9106  ft. ;  5-6  hrs.)  may  be  combined  with  Mt.  Field  (3  hrs. 
more)  by  foUo\\-ing  the  snow-field  that  joins  it  with  the  summit  of  Mt.  Field 
till  we  reach  the  base  of  the  rock-waU.  Messrs.  James  Outram  and  /.  H. 
Scattergood,  with  the  guide  Christian  Bohr  en,  who  made  the  first  ascent  in 
1901.  forced  a  way  straight  up  the  face,  a  route  for  experts  only.  An 
easier  way  is  found  by  skirting  the  base  to  a  snow-bed  in  the  hollow  to 
the  X.W."  which  leads  over  screes  and  then  rocks,  to  the  summit.  The 
*View  of  the  two  vallevs.  the  Takakkaw  Falls,  and  the  ice-field  descending 
from  Mt.  Da' I  1 10,332  ft.  1  and  Mt.  Niks  (9742  ft.)  is  veiy  fine. 

Mt.  Burgess  (S463ft.:  4V2-5V2  hrs.)  is  ascended  from  the  W.  end  oi 
Burgess  Pass  (7150  ft. ;  fine  \'iew)  which  we  reach  by  climbing  up  the  wood- 
ed   slopes    of   the    mountain.     The   top    afi'ords    an    unsurpassed    view    of 
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Emerald  Valley  and  Lake,  at  the  foot  of  a  huge  perpendicular  precipice. 
The  return  may  be  made  down  the  steep  slopes  facing  the  Kicking  Horse  River. 

Mt.  Stephen  (10,485  ft. ;  5-6  hrs.,  descent  ^4  hrs.).  named  after  Lord 
Mount  Stephen  (1829-1921),  first  President  of  the  C.P.R.,  is  the  favourite 
climb  from  Field.  It  was  first  ascended  in  1887  by  Mr.  J.  J.  McArthur.  Though 
easy  to  an  adept,  it  requires  a  steady  head.  We  follow  a  marked  path  to  the 
CIS  hrs.;  saddle-horse,  .see  p.  320)  Fostil  Beds  (interesting  trilobites  and 
bracbiopoda)  on  the  W.  .side,  and  then  follow  the  screes  to  the  rocky  ar?te 
that  forms  the  sky-line  as  seen  from  the  hotel.  Here  we  obtain  a  sudden 
view  into  the  grand  amphitheatre  to  the  right.  The  ridge  of  this  is  followed 
pretty  continuously,  with  interesting  rock-work  and  some  giddy  knife-edges 
and  clefts,  to  the  summit-snows  and  the  three  cairns.  The 'View  is  superb, 
with  the  Selkirk  Mts.  (p.  331)  to  the  \V.  and  the  immense  snow-field  marking 
the  summit  of  the  Rockies  to  the  N.  The  Ottertail  Group  (p.  328)  and  Bow- 
Range  (p.  821)  are  also  well  seen,  while  3[t.  Assiniboine  (p.  305)  is  a  note- 
worthy object  to  the  S.E. 

The  Cathedral  (10.454  ft. ;  7-8  hrs.),  which  towers  above  the  railway  to 
the  N.E.  of  Mt.  Stephen,  was  first  ascended  in  1901  hy  Af7'.  James  Outram, 
with  the  Swiss  guides  /.  Bossoney  and  C.  Klucker.  "We  follow  the  railroad 
to  a  point  a  littie  above  the  first  tunnel  and  then  mount  the  slopes  at  the 
base  of  the  Cathedral  Crags  (10,073  ft.-,  p.  324)  to  the  N.W.  ridge.  We  next 
traverse  screes  at  the  base  of  the  Crags  to  the  last  couloir  before  the 
precipices  of  the  main  peak.  The  couloir  leads  to  the  little  col  on  the 
ridge  connecting  the  Crags  vdth  the  main  peak.  Hence  the  route  leads 
to  the  right,  and  the  summit  is  reached  by  steep  snow  and  rocks.  It  is 
possible  to  combine  the  ascent  of  the  Crags  with  the  Cathedral  in  one  long 
day,  but  both  are  for  experts  only,  wdth  good  guides.  A  longer  but  easy 
route  ascends  from  Hector  station  (p.  324)  up  the  E.  slopes  to  the  col. 

Mts.  Duchesnay  (9592  ft.),  Dennis  (8326  ft.),  and  Odaray  (10,165  ft.)  are 
among  the  numerous  minor  peaks  that  may  be  climbed  from  Field,  with- 
out the  need  of  sleeping  out  even  for  a  single  night.  —  Mt.  King  (9456  ft.), 
one  of  the  highest  of  the  Van  Home  Range  (p.  328),  also  commands  a 
splendid  view  and  may  be  ascended  from  Field  in  7-8  hrs. 

The  following  peaks  of  the  Wapniik  Mtt.^  none  of  which  should  be  at- 
tempted alone  or  by  novices,  are  ascended  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Yoho 
Valley  (comp,  p.  326).  —  Mont  des  PoUus  (10,361  ft.;  6  hrs.,  descent  5  hrs.), 
formerly  known  as  Mt.  Eabel.  The  route  followed  by  Messrs.  Edward  Whymper 
and  Outram  in  1901  led  through  trees  and  up  the  glacier  to  the  col  (ca. 
8700  ft.),  then  over  snow  to  the  rocks  of  Mont  des  Poilus,  then  up  the 
glacier  on  the  S.  side,  and  finally  over  easy  rocks  and  snow.  Extensive 
panorama,  especially  to  the  N.  and  X.W.  —  Mt.  Collie  (10,816 ft.;  6V2  hrs., 
descent  41/4  hrs.),  adjoining  Mont  des  Poilus  on  the  N.,  commands  a  similar 
view.  It  was  first  ascended  by  the  same  party  on  Aug.  19th,  1901.  —  The 
Trolltinderne  (9414  ft.),  on  the  E.  of  the  upper  end  of  Yoho  Valley,  so 
called  from  their  fancied  resemblance  to  the  Norwegian  peaks  of  that  name, 
took  the  same  party  41/2  hrs.  (return  2V2  hrs.)  and  afford  a  fine  view  of  the 
neighbouring  Mt.  Balfour  (10,731ft.).  —  Other  first  ascents  made  in  this 
district  by  Mr.  Outram  in  1901  were  Kiweiinok  Peak  (9512  ft. ;  3  hrs.  from 
camp),  the  President  (10,287  ft.;  3  hrs.;  good  views),  and  Angle  Peak  (ca. 
9800  ft. ;  3  hrs.).  Mr.  Outram  was  also  the  first  to  traverse  Balfour  Pass  (ca. 
8400  ft.),  a  fine  glacier-pass,  leading  from  Yoho  Valley  to  Hector  Lake  and 
the  Bow  Valley  (p.  324).  —  Mt.  Mummery  (10,908  ft.),  about  12  M.  to  the  N.W. 
of  Mont  des  Poilus,  above  the  Blaeberry  Pass,  was  first  ascended  on  Aug.  10th, 
1906,  by  Messrs.  R.  Walcoit,  W.  R.  Peabody,  and  S.  Cabot.,  with  C.  Kaufmann 
and  G.  Feuz.    It  commands  a  splendid  distant  view  of  the  Selkirk  Range. 

IIL  From  Field  to  Glacier. 

85  M.  Canadian  Pacific  Railwat  in  33/4-4  hrs. 
Field,  see  p.  325.    Beyond  Field  the  line  continues  to  descend 
through  the  valley  of  the  Kicking  Horse.     To  the  right  opens  the 
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Amiskwi  Valley  (p,  326)  and  farther  on,  tlie  Otterhead  Creek  Valley. 
We  then  cross  the  Ottertail(^Yiew  to  the  left)  and  reach  (63  M.,  from 
Banff)  OttertaU  (3696  ft;  road  to  Field,  see  p.  326).  The  line  now 
runs  through  the  narrow  valley  between  (r.)  the  Van  Home  Range, 
the  most  prominent  summits  of  which  are  Mt.  Deville  (94^4  ft.)  and 
Mt.  King  (seep.  327),  and  [].)  the  OttertaU  Group,  culminating  in 
Mt.  Goodsir  (S.  Tower  11,676  ft.,  first  ascended  by  Prof.  Fay  and  Prof. 
Parker,  with  Hasle:^  and  C.  Kanfmann,  in  1903;  N.  Tower  11,555  ft., 
first  ascended  by  Messrs.  J.  P.  Forde  and  P.  I>.  McTavish,  with 
E.Feuz,  Sr..  in  1909)  and  the  glader-scarred  Mt.  Vaux  (10,881ft.: 
first  ascended  by  Messrs.  Ontram.  Fay,  and  Scattergood,  with  Easier, 
in  1901).  Fine  retrospects.  In  front  are  seen  the  magnificent  peaks 
of  the  Beaverfoot  Range  running  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  To  the  right 
projects  the  long  gradual  slope  of  Mt.  Hunter  (8652  ft.).  Opposite 
the  towering  mass  of  the  precipitous  Chancellor  Peak  {iO. 7  6i  ft.;  first 
ascended  by  Me?srs.Outram.  Scattergood,  and  Weed,  with  Haslet,  in 
1901)  ihe  line  leaves  the  river,  turning  abruptly  to  the  right  (N.W.) 
round  Mt.  Hunter  to  (72  M.)  Leanchoil  (S&S1  ft.). 

From  Leanchoil  a  trail  leads  towards  the  S.E.  to  the  magnificent 
"Wapta  Falls,  about  75  ft.  high  and  200  ft.  wide,  firmed  by  the  Kicking 
Horse  Eiver  a  li'tle  below  its  junction  with  the  Beaverfoot  Eiver.  —  The 
Hoodooi  (p.  326 1  may  also  be  reached  from  Leanchoil  by  a  bridle-trail  (3  M.). 

Beyond  Leanchoil  the  railway  again  joins  the  Kicking  Horse  River 
fianked  on  the  N.  by  Mt.  Hunter  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Beaverfoot 
Range  and  descends  the  '^ Lower  Kicking  Horse  Canon.  Near  (77  M.) 
Palliser  (3288  ft.)  we  leave  Yoho  Park  (see  p.  326).  The  train  now 
passes  repeatedly  back  and  forward  over  the  -whirling  torrent  and  at 
places  breaks  through  the  angles  of  the  lofty  hemming  cUffs  by  short 
tunnels.  The  finest  part  of  this  wonderful  echoing  canon  is  the  lower 
end,  near  (90  M.)  Golden  (2583  ft. ;  Queen,  R.  from'$  1 ;  Columbia,  $  4 ; 
Russell  Ho..  $  21/0-3;  Rail.  Restaurant),  attractively  situated  at  the 
point  where  the  Kicking  Horse  enters  the  Columbia.  The  thriving 
little  town  (pop.  1000)  is  mainly  occupied  with  lumbering  (large 
saw -mills)  and  mining.  It  is  the  gateway  to  the  Columbia  and 
Kootenay  Yalleys  (comp.  below). 

Those  who  are  not  pressed  for  time  should  avail  themselves  of  one 
of  the  opportunities  mentioned  below  and  make  the  detour  through  the 
beautiful  'Colamhia  Valley  which  ascends  from  Golden  towards  the  S.E. 
between  the  Rocky  Mts.  on  the  E.  and  the  Purcell  Range  on  the  W.,  with 
some  of  the  finest  river  scenery  in  the  province.  Geographically  the 
Columbia  Valley  as  far  X.  as  the  apex  of  the  great  bend  of  the  river 
(comp.  p.  331)  forms  part  of  the  so-called  Rocky  Mountain  Trench,  an  inter- 
ment depression  extending  from  Flathead  Lake  in  jrontana  to  the  Yukon 
boundary,  a  distance  of  990  M..  thus  delimiting  the  Rocky  Mts.  in  the  W. 
Parallel  to  this  trench  on  the  W.  runs  the  Purcell  Range,  the  easternmost 
of  the  middle  ranges  of  the  Canadian  Cordillera,  extending  from  the  ins 
flux  of  the  Beaver  River  into  the  Columbia  southwards  to  the  loop  of  the 
Kootmny  River  (see  p.  3M)  in  the  United  States  (about  240  M.),  while  on  the 
W.  towards  the  Selkirk  Range  (see  p.  381)  it  is  defined  by  the  '■Purcell  Trench'. 
formed  (from  >'.  to  S.)  by  the  valleys  of  the  Beaver,  Duncan,  and  Kootenay 
Rivers  (including  the  Kootenay  Lake,  p.  346).  The  topographical  conditions 
of  the  Purcell  Range  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Selkirks,  and  recently  the 
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range  has  attracted  considerable  attention  on  account  of  its  first-claas 
mountaineering  (comp.  helowj.  The  access  to  some  regions  by  means  of 
the  valleys  which  drain  from  the  main  watershed  of  the  range  E.  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Columbia  and  W.  to  those  of  the  Kootenay  is  greatly 
facilitated  by  several  roads  and  trails  which  have  been  constructed  owinjj 
to  the  mining  activity  in  these  districts.  —  The  trout-fishing  in  the  Columbia 
and  its  tributaries  is  excellent,  and  there  are  good  opportunities  for  hunting 
(bear,  deer,  etc.)  and  shooting  (ducks,  geese,  grouse,  and  prairie  chickens). 

From  Golden  to  WiXDEBMERE  by  Steameh,  100  M.  The  steamers 
which  ply  on  this  route  regularly  in  summer  afford  perhaps  the  most 
pleasant  means  of  enjoying  the  singular  beauty  of  the  wooded  valley  and 
the  grand  views  of  the  mountains  which  rise  at  some  distance  on  both 
banks.  The  chief  intermediate  places  called  at  are  SpilUmacheen  (see 
below),  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Spillirnacheen  Valley,  in  a  gold  and 
silver  mining  region;  Galena;  Briscoe,  beyond  which  the  valley,  inter- 
spersed with  open  prairie  .'paces,  begins  to  broaden  (6-lOM.j ;  Sinclair  (p.  305) ; 
and  Invermere  (hotel,  $  3'/2N  where  the  steamer  enters  the  narrow  Wivdtr- 
mere  Lake,  a  charming  sheet  of  water,  about  11  M.  long.  Invermere  is  a 
sporting- resort  (golf  links)  with  mineral  springs  and  a  Dominion  experi- 
mental station  (1912;  53  acres).  —  lOO  M.  Windermere  (Hoiel,  $  2-2V2;  rail, 
station,  see  below),  prettily  situated  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  lake,  may  be 
made  the  starting-point  of'some  of  the  ascents  in  the  Pur  cell  Range  (c<^mp. 
p.  328  and  below)  and  of  several  pleasant  excursions,  such  as  via  Toby 
Creek  to  Paradise  Mim  (SOOO  ft.)  whence  a  .■'hort  climb  leads  to  a  magni- 
ficent view-point:  to  FairmoiH  Hot  Springs  (calcium  carbonate):  io  Sinclair 
Pass  (p.  305),  with  a  hot  sulphur  spring;  or  to  the  Fish'ng  Lakes- 

From  Paradise  Mine  (see  above)  Mt.  Nelson  (10,772  ft),  so  named  by 
David  Thompson  (see  below)  in  1807,  situated  about  17  M.  to  the  W.  of 
Windennere,  wa^  first  ascended  by  ifr.  C.D.Ellis  in  1910.  Among  other 
peaks  in  this  district  of  the  Purcell  Eange  between  Toby  Creek  and 
HorsetMef  Creek,  the  next  tributary  of  the  Columbia  towards  the  X.,  are 
Mt.  Sir  Charles  (ca.  10,800  ft.),  first  ascended  in  1913  by  Blessrs.  Hamden  and 
Phelps ;  Jumbo  Peak  (ca.  11,125  ft.),  at  the  head  of  the  S.  branch  of  Horsethief 
Creek,  first  ascended  in  1915  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Stone,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
MacCarthy,  and  Mr.  H.  0.  Frind,  with  Conrad  Kain  :  Mt.  Farnham  (11,075  ft.) 
and  its  precipitous  Tower  (10,850  ft.),  both  first  ascended  in  1914  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  MacCarthy,  with  Conrad  Kain :  Delphine  Peak  (10,076  ft.),  at  the  head 
of  the  N.  branch  of  Toby  Creek,  first  ascended  in  1914  by  Messrs.  McCoubrey 
and  P.  R.  Kerr,  with  E.  Feuz.  —  Earl  Grey  Pass,  formerly  known  as  Wells 
Pass,  which  is  feasible  also  for  horses,  leads  from  the  source  of  Toby  Creek 
over  the  watershed  into  the  Kootenay  Valley.  —  For  the  automobile  road 
from  Windermere  to  Banff,  etc.,  comp.  pp.  305,  330. 

From  Golden  to  Fort  Steele  and  Colvalli,  167  M.,  C.P.R.  To  Lake 
Windermere,  where  the  night  is  spent  under  present  conditions,  in4i/4hr9., 
thence  to  ColralU  in  6V2  hrs.  (through  -  fare  $  6.80).  —  This  picturesque 
line  runs  at  first  along  the  E.  side  of  the  Columbia  Valley  (see  above). 
4M.  Ificfiolson;  23  M.  Parson.  41  M.  Spillirnacheen  (see  above).  Beyond 
(69  M.)  Edgewater  the  line  crosses  to  the  W.  bank  of  the  Columbia  River. 
,74  M.  Lake  Windermere,  the  station  for  Windermere  (see  above).  83  M. 
Ruthmere.  Near  (90  M.)  Radium  we  reach  Columbia  Lake  (2700  ft. ;  14  M. 
long),  the  source  of  the  Columbia  River,  which  was  discovered  by  David 
Thompson  (1770-1857:  comp.  p.  Ixviii),  the  official  geographer  of  the  North- 
West  Fur  Co.  (p.  279 j,  known  for  his  'Map  of  the  North-West  Territory  of  the 
Province  of  Canada'  (1813-14).  The  train  runs  along  the  W.  bank  of  the 
lake.  98  M.  Columbia  Lake.  103  M.  Canal  Fiat,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  lake, 
near  which  is  an  interesting  prehistoric  rock  painting  depicting  a  battle. 
The  railway  now  crosses  the  low  watershed  between  the  Columbia  and 
the  Kootenay  River  (p.  844),  which  approaches  the  lake  to  within  li/a  M. 
at  Canal  Flat,  and  runs  along  the  W,  side  of  the  valley.  121  M.  Skookum- 
chuck,  called  after  the  small  river  of  that  name.  Before  reaching  (181  M.) 
Waia  we  cross  to  the  E.  bank  of  the  Kootenay  which  we  follow  to  (144  M.) 
Fort  Steeh  (Im^eri&l,  from  $21/2;  Windsor,  $2;  see  p.  330),  a  prosperous  mining 
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town,  with  ca.  300  inbab.,  picturesquely  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
KootenaT  River  and  the  Wild  Horse  Creelc.  Beyond  Fort  Steele  the  line 
continues  to  skirt  the  E.  bank  of  the  Kootenay.  At  (15S  31.)  Bull  River  the 
river  of  that  name  i3  crossed.  —  167  M.  Cohalli,  see  p.  298. 

A  picturesque  Motob  Egad  runs  from  Golden  through  the  Colombia 
Valley  to  (160  M.)  Cranbrook  (p.  298)  via  Sinclair,  Windermere  (p.  329i.  and 
Fort  Steele  (p.  829).  At  Sinclair  this  road  is  joined  by  the  motor-roa<l  from 
natirr  Ccomp.  p.  305). —  Bevond  Fort  Steele  another  road  diverges  from 
the  Cranbrook  rosd  to  the  left  to  (45  M.  from  Furt  Steele)  Elko  (p.  297), 
whence  a  good  read  rnn?  via  Croicsnesi  Fasi  (p.  297)  to  (123  M.  from  Elko) 
.Vacleod  (p.  296)  and  (232  M.)  Calgarv  (p.  292). 

Beyond  Golden  our  line  turns  abrnptly  to  the  right  (N.)  and 
descends  the  open  valley  of  the  Colnmhia,  here  dividing  the  Rocky 
Mts.,  on  the  right,  from  the  PurcellMts.  (comp.  p.  298),  the  fine  out- 
lines of  which  now  rise  to  the  left.  The  light-green  stripes  mark  the 
paths  of  avalanches  (comp.  p.  372).  Beyond  Golden,  to  the  right  of 
the  line,  we  see  the  Swiss  chalets  oiEdelweiss.  thecolonyof  the  Swiss 
guides  employed  hy  the  C.P.R.  96  M.  Moberly  (2553  ft.).  Several 
saw-mills  are  passed.    106  M.  Donald  (2579  ft.). 

Beyond  Donald  we  cross  the  Columhia  and  thread  a  narrow  rocky 
gorge,  with  the  river  flowing  furiously  to  our  right.  Emerging  from 
this  ravine  at  (118  M.  )  Beavermouth  ('2483  ft.),  we  turn  abruptly 
to  the  left  (S.),  quit  the  Columbia,  pass  through  the  *Beavtr  Gate, 
and  ascend  rapidly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  impetuous  Beaver  River 
(comp.  p.  o2S).  The  strata  of  Pre-Cambrian  quartzites  are  at  right 
angles  to  the  course  of  the  stream  and  absolutely  vertical.  Most  of 
the  gigantic  trees  with  which  the  hills  on  the  opposite  bank  were 
clothed  have  been  burned.  At  (123  M.)  Rogers,  at  the  bridge  over 
the  Mountain  Creek,  and  farther  on,  we  have  good  views  to  the  W. 
of  several  peaks  of  the  ^Selkirk  Range,  dominated  by  the  Matter- 
liorn-like  Sir  Donald  (p.  334),  the  mountains  to  the  E.  belonging 
to  the  Purcell  Range.  Beyond  Rogers  the  line  enters  *Glacier  Park, 
a  National  Park  comp.  p.  301)  comprising  468  sq.  M.,  with  some 
wonderful  mountain-scenery.  Numerous  side-torrents  are  crossed, 
including  the  Stony  Creek  and  the  wooded  gorge  of  the  Bear  Creelc 
(see  below).  After  skirting  the  base  of  Mt.  Macdonald  (p.  335)  for 
about  2^2  M-  the  line  turns  to  the  S.W.  leaving  the  valley  of  the 
Beaver  and  enters  the  ^Connanght  Tunnel  which  pierces  the  Selkirks 
in  a  straight  line  for  a  distance  of  about  5  M.  and  was  constructed 
to  provide  easier  gradients  for  the  line.  The  summit  of  the  tunnel, 
situated  towards  its  W.  exit  is  3787  ft.  as  compared  to  4361  ft.  of 
the  old  line  which  led  through  Bear  Creek  Valley  (p.  334)  and 
Rogers  Pass  (p.  332).  —  On  emerging  from  the  tunnel  we  soon 
reach  — 

140  M.  Glacier  (3778  ft.),  in  the  valley  of  the  IlUcilUwaet 
(pron.  'lUysillvwat"),  whence  a  road  leads  to  (1^9  M.)  Glacier  House 
(p.  331). 
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Olaoier  House  and  Olaeier  Park  (Selkirk  Bange). 

HoteL  Glacike  House,  a  well-kept  hotel  of  the  C.  P.  R.,  in  a  fine 
situation,  I'/a  31.  from  the  railway- station  by  carriage-road,  open  from 
.Tuly  1st  to  Sept.  15th,  from  $5. 

Swiss  Guides  («ee  p.  3C0;  $5  per  day)  and  all  requisites  formountain- 
climbing  may  be  obtained  at  Glacier  House,  but  mountain-climbers  should 
be  provided  with  strong  and  well-nailed  boots. 

Pony  Tariff:  per  dav  $3.  Keturn-charges  to  the  lUecillewaet  Glacier 
(p.  33Q-,  2hr3.)  $  1;  to  tiie  AsuU an  Glacier  (p.  333;  4  hrs.)  or  to  Marion 
Lake  (p.  33'2;  4  hrs.)  $  2;  to  Overlook  on  Mt.  Abbott  (p.  382;  1  dav)  $  8; 
to  Summer  House  (p.  332;  3  hrs.)  $  I'/j-,  to  the  Nakimu  Caves  (p,  333-,"retum 
over  Baloo  Pass)  $  6. 

Olacier  Hou$e  (4086  ft.)  is  magnificently  situated  in  the  heart  of 
the  Selkirks,  more  especially  of  Olacier  Park  (see  p.  330),  near  the 
foot  of  the  lUecillewaet  Glacier  (see  p.  332\  Every  traveller  should 
spend  at  least  one  day  here;  and  the  lover  of  fine  scenery  and  the 
mountain-climher  will  find  strong  inducements  to  prolong  their 
stay.  Immediately  opposite  the  hotel  is  a  pretty  Cascade,  descend- 
ing from  a  height  of  abont  1200  ft.  through  the  trees  on  the  lower 
part  of  Avalanche  Crest.  To  the  right  of  this  rise  Eagle  Peak  (p.  336) 
and  Sir  Donald  (see  p.  334),  while  farther  to  the  right  is  the  Glacier. 
To  the  left,  as  we  stand  with  our  backs  to  the  hotel,  is  3/(.  Cheop.< 
(p.  334),  and  to  the  right  of  this  is  the  fine  Hermit  Range.  Behind 
the  hotel  is  the  heavily-timbered  .¥t.  .4 66oif  (p.  332).  The  annual 
anow-fall  at  the  Glacier  House  averages  36  ft.,  and  the  annual  rain- 
fall 13  inches.  The  beautiful  yellow  Erythronium  giganteum  is  often 
found  at  Glacier,  shooting  its  leaves  through  the  snow. 

The  •Selkirk  Kange  adjoin?  the  Pur  cell  Range  (see  p.  33^)  on  the  W., 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  'Purcell  Trench'.  On  the  N.  it  is  enclosed 
by  tbe  great  bend  of  the  Columbia  River  and  on  the  W.  by  another  trench 
formed  by  the  wide  valley  of  this  river  which  rans  to  the  S.,  for  a  distance 
of  over  300  m.  into  the  United  States  and  includes  the  long  chain  cf  the 
Arrow  Lakes  (p.  343).  It  is  composed  of  a  complexity  of  minor  ranges 
possessing  deep  forest-clad  valleys  and  rising  to  rugged  peaks  adorned  by 
silvery  white  snow-fields  and  glaciers.  The  forests,  owing  to  the  greater 
moisture  deposited  on  the  Selkirk  Range,  are  more  luxuriant  than  those 
in  the  Rockies,  and  for  a  similar  reason  the  snow-fields  and  glaciers  are 
more  extensive.  The  scenery,  consequently,  is  superb,  and  as  the  moun- 
tains are  not  of  such  stupendous  magnitude  as  to  preclude  exploration  by 
the  ordinary  tourist  there  are  few  regions  in  the  world  where  the  lover 
of  the  picturesque  can  make  more  delightful  excursions.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  peaks  to  be  scaled  and  glaciers  to  be  traversed  which  will 
call  forth  the  best  abilities  of  the  mountaineer.  The  patient  and  persevering 
sportsman  may  get  bears  and  wild  gcat?.  The  artist  and  the  botanist 
hr.ve  a  magnificent  field  to  work  in,  and  the  climate  is  unsurpassed  of 
its  kind. 

The  following  sketch  of  excursions  among  the  Selkirk  Mts.  was  ori- 
ginally prepared  for  the  first  edition  of  this  Handbook  by  the  late  Ret. 
William  SpoUwood  Green  (d.  1919),  author  of  -Among  the  Selkirk  Glaciers' 
(1590),  but  has  since  been  considerably  expanded  with  .he  aid  of  Mr.  A. 
0.  WheeUr  (p.  302),  Mr.  W.  S.  Jackson  (p.  302).  and  other  mountain-climbers. 
The  admirable  work  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  entitled  'The  Selkirk  Range'  and 
published  by  the  Dominion  Government  (1905-6;  illus.  and  with  excellent 
maps),  should  be  consulted  by  everyone  interested  in  the  district.  Comp. 
also  HoiBord  Palmer^*  'Mountaineering  and  Exploration  in  the  Selkirks' 
(illus.:   London    &   ^ew  York,    1914;    2i«.),  A.  0.  WTieeler't  'The  Selkirk 
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Mountains:  a  Guide  for  Mountain  Climberj  and  Pilgrims'  f^'innipeg,  1912; 
$1V«),  and  A.F.  Coleman's  'Glaciers  of  the  Selkirks  and  Eockies'  (Ottawa, 
Dept.  of  the  Interior,  1916). 

ExCTJESioxs  FEOM  GLACtEB  HoDSB  (guides  and  ponies,  see  p.  331).  The 
fine  "Illecillewaet  or  Great  Glacier  will  no  doubt  be  tlie  first  object  aimed  at 
on  arrival  at  Glacier  House.  About  i/z-V*  ^''-  '"'ill  suffice  for  "a  walk  along 
the  well-made  track  from  the  hotel  to  the  foot  of  the  glacier.  The  path 
{sign-posts)  leads  to  the  right  (S.)  and  crosses  the  stream  from  the  Asulkan 
Valley.  It  then  traverses  the  ?cene  of  an  enormous  nvalanche,  of  the  force 
of  which  a  lively  idea  is  obtained  from  the  manner  in  which  huge  trees 
liave  been  overthrown,  tossed  about,  and  piled  up  one  upon  unother. 
Farther  on  we  cross  the  glacier- torrent,  follow  its  right  bank,  and  soon 
leave  the  shade  of  the  forest.  The  path  now  forks.  The  branch  to  the 
right  leads  r;cross  the  shingle-flats  to  the  lower  end  of  the  glacier,  where 
the  stream  may  be  seen  issuing  from  beneath  the  ice.  Caution  should  be 
exercised  here,  as  during  the  heat  of  the  day  stones  detached  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  ice  often  roll  down  the  glacier  and  fall  off  at  its  lower  end.  — 
Returning  to  the  point  where  the  path  forked  we  may  make  a  prolonged 
excursion  up  the  mountain -side,  above  the  glacier.  The  path  ascends 
through  alder-scrub  and  banks  rich  in  wild-flowers,  and  commands  fine 
"Views  of  the  glacier-filled  valley.  The  circle  of  mountain  peaks,  which, 
with  immense  precipices .  curtail  the  outlook  from  Glacier  House,  will 
attract  deep  interest.  On  the  side  of  the  Illecillewaet  valley  are  Mt.  Cheops 
and  the  Hermit  Range-,  on  the  X.  and  E.  Avalanche  Mt.,  Eagle  Peak, 
and  Mt.  Sir  Donald  rise  in  great  magnificence.  The  white  snow-field  or 
ne've'  of  the  Illecillewaet  Glacier  forms  the  sky-line  to  the  E. 

A  well-made  and  easy  traiL  beginning  at  the  back  of  the  hotel,  ascends 
through  dense  forest  and  over  flowery  slopes  of  green  to  (ca.  IV2  hr.)  -Marion 
Lake  (6'j65  ft.),  a  placid  Hrtle  tarn  on  the  2> .  face  of  Mt.  Abbott,  reflecting 
the  forest  and  mount£iin-peaks  to  perfection.  A  path  indicated  by  a  board 
to  the  right  ascends  hence  to  (5  min.)  'Observation  Point  (5750  ft.),  the  view 
from  vrhich,  one  of  the  most  not«uorthy  accessible  to  ordinary  tourists,  in- 
cludes Sir  Donald,  the  gleaming  niecillewaet  far  below,  Rogers  P;  ss  Village 
(near  the  head  of  the  pass),  and  the  serrated,  snow-clad,  glacier-hung  Hermit 
Range,  meeting  the  sky-line  on  the  X. 

A  good  bridle-trail  has  been  constructed  to  the  top  of  the  timber-line 
on  Avalanche  Mt.  (93ST  ft.)  and  to  the  foot  of  the  final  rocky  cone.  The 
top  is  reached  from  the  Glacier  House  in  Bhrs.  (return  3hrs.)  and  comman.is 
a  splendid  *View,  including  at  least  100  glaciers.  On  this  trail  is  the  Cas- 
cade Summer  House  (5252  ft.)  affording  a  good  view  of  the  Cascade  (p.  331). 

An  easy  and  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  by  a  fine  pony-trail  (superb 
*View=)  along  the  Bear  Creek  (p.  330)  between  (r.i  Avalanche  Mt.  (see  above) 
and  (1)  the  vast  pvramid  of  Mt.  Cheops  (p.  334)  to  (4  31. j  Rogers  Pass 
(4302ft.),  enclosed  by  the  mighty  walls  (.4 ilt.  Tupper  i9222  ft.;  p.  33-5),  with 
its  bold  crags,  on  the  X.,  and  the  striking  peak  oi  Mt.  Macdonald  [^^i^iX.  \ 
p.  335)  on  the  8.  The  pass  was  named  in  honour  of  Major  A.  B.  Rogers, 
the  American  engineer  who  in  1881  discovered  the  only  feasible  pass  across 
the  Selkirks.  From  Rogers  Pass  to  Rogers  Amphitheatre  or  to  the  Nakimn 
Cavet,  see  pp.  335,  334. 

The  follcwing  five  Excuksioxs  may  be  made  in  one  day  eacli  by 
fairly  good  walkers  making  an  early  start. 

1.  Ascent  of  Mt.  Abbott  (4-5V2hrs.).  "No  single  excursion  gives  a  re- 
cently arrived  visitor  such  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  district  as  this. 
From  the  hotel  to  (ca.  li/zhr.)  MarionLake.,  see  above.  The  path  now  leads  to 
the  left,  along  the  shore  of  the  lake.  The  mountain  rises  to  a  long  rocky 
ridge  in  steep  precipices,  up  which,  however,  there  are  several  practicable 
lines  of  ascent.  The  easiest  will  he  found  by  bearing  away  to  the  right. 
On  striking  the  ridge  it  may  be  followed  along  to  the  S.  The  -View  from 
the  top  of  Mt.  Abbott  (8081  ft.)  is  a  complete  panorama  of  the  surrounding 
peaks,  including  Mt.  Bunney,  rising  from  its  glacier  to  the  S.W.,  Sir 
Donald  to  the  E..  and  the  peaks  of  the  Dawson  Range,  showing  over  the 
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nearer  glacier-clad  ranges  to  the  S.    To  the  N.,  4000  ft.  below  us.  i3  the 
deep  ravine  through  which  the  Illecillewaet  river  winds. 

2.  Gebat  SNOw-FrKLD  of  the  Illbcillewaet  Glacieb.  This  expedition 
should  not  be  undertaken  by  those  quite  unacquainted  with  the  dangers 
of  glacier-travel  unless  under  proper  guidance.  The  ascent  is  made  along 
the  path  leading  to  the  glacier  and  continued  up  the  steep  moraine  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  ice-fall.  As  we  approach  the  mountain-spur  coming 
down  from  the  direction  of  Sir  Donald  some  few  steps  may  have  to  be 
cut  if  the  snow  is  not  in  good  order  for  walking,  but  in  4-5  hrs.  from  the 
hotel  the  upper  snow  is  reached  at  Perleti  Bock  (7873  ft.),  and  by  avoiding 
the  crevasses  which  exist  we  may  cross  its  undulating  surface  and  from 
any  of  the  small  eminences  which  bound  it  on  the  E.  obtain  a  magnificent 
*View  of  the  Dawson  Range,  the  Prairie  Hills,  and  Bald  Mt.  beyond  Beaver 
Biver.  Ample  time  should  be  allowed  for  the  return-journey,  as  the  snow- 
slopes  may  require  more  care  in  the  afternoon  than  in  the  morning. 

3.  Thb  Asclkak  Pass  (10-12  hrs.  there  and  back).  The  valley  leading 
to  this  pass  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the  district  and  is  reached  from  the 
hotel  by  a  good  bridle-path.  The  path  (no  guide  necessary  to  the  foot  of 
the  glacier),  after  traversing  a  foresi-clad  ravine  and  crossing  the  river 
more  than  once,  enters  a  wide  amphitheatre,  where  grassy  levels,  sombre 
forests,  and  precipices  down  which  innumerable  sparkling  cascades  plunge 
from  the  snow-slopes  and  glaciers  above,  combine  to  form  a  perfect  fairy- 
land of  beauty.  At  (2  hrs.)  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  the  track  climbs 
a  steep  mountain-spur,  and  leaving  the  forest  the  traveller  is  confronted. 
by  the  high  moraine  of  the  "Asulkan  Glacier.  Marmots  abound,  and  their 
shrill  cries  of  alarm  may  be  heard  on  all  sides.  Flowers  such  as  the 
bright  red  Castilleia  miniata  give  brilliance  to  the  scant  vegetation,  which 
disappears  altogether  ere  the  ice  is  reached.  The  glacier  must  now  be 
crossed,  dangerous  crevasses  avoided,  and  the  ascent  continued  to  the 
'Asulkan  Pass  (7716  ft.).  The  Dawson  Range,  with  Mts.  Fox  and  Donkin 
(p.  335)  as  outliers,  is  immediately  in  front.  The  Geikie  Olaciev,  the  main 
source  of  the  large  Incomappleux  or  FUh  River ^  fills  the  deep  ravine  below. 
Mountain-goats  may  be  met  with  on  the  slopes  on  the  S.  side  of  the  pass. 

'Glacier  Crest  (7419  ft.;  V2  day),  to  which  a  winding  path  diverges 
from  the  Asulkan  trail  (see  above)  to  the  left,  commands  a  close  and 
magnificent  view  of  ihe  Illecillewaet  and  Asulkan  glaciers. 

4.  The  Nakimd  Caves.  A  beautiful  road  (pony,  see  p.  331>  leads  to  the 
W.  from  the  Glacier  House  along  the  IllccJllewaet  Kiver  to  (ca.  4M.)  the 
Cougar  Water  Tank^  whence  a  trail  ascends  the  Covgar  Valley  to  (ca.  7M. 
from  the  Glacier  House)  the  *Nakimu  Caves  (Indian  fr  grumbUng)  or 
Caves  of  Cheops  (camp,  ca.  5300  ft. :  2uii'.e).  extending  below  ihe  slopes  of 
Mt.  Ursus  Major  (8930  ft.)  and  Mt.  Cheops  (p.  334)  on  the  X.  and  of  31 1.  Cougar 
(p.  334)  on  the  S.  These  caves,  discovered  by  Mr.  Ch.  H.  Deutschman  in 
1904,  form  a  series  of  underground  passages,  prol  ably  due  to  solution 
and  mechanical  erosion  of  Cougar  Creek.  The  roek  consists  of  crystalline 
Pre-Cambrian  lime-itone,  mainly  of  a  dark-blue  colour.  The  walls  of  the 
caves  are  often  covered  with  a  florescent  deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime  re- 
serpbUng  the  heads  of  cauliflowers.  Beautiful  effects  are  produced  by  light- 
ing xip  some  of  the  chamber?:,  and  the  roar  of  Cougar  Creek  and  the  sub- 
terranean falls,  whi,h  bas  given  the  name  to  the  caves,  is  very  impres,=ive. 
Among  the  most  interesting  points  are  the  caves  situated  in  the  E.  or  Gorge 
Series  which  extends  for  about  400  yds.  in  a  S.E.  direction  from  the  If.  end 
of  the  Gorge  or  Canyon.  800  ft,  long  and  5*1  ft.  wide,  across  which  lead  two 
natural  bridges.  Thi."  .-eries  includes  the  Marhleway  leading  to  the  Pit.,  a 
circular  chamber  (20  ft.  in  diameter),  rising  like  a  funnel  through  the 
solid  rock  to  a  height  of  120  ft.  and  containing  a  curious  slab  with  a  cross, 
perfect  as  if  cut  by  a  chisel;  the  Art  Gal'ery,  the  Carbonate  Grotto.,  the 
White  Grotto,  r.nd  the  Bridal  Chamber,  all  with  beautiful  incru=ta'ions-,  and 
the  Judgment  Hall.,  probably  the  large-t  chamber,  mea=uring  200  by  20  ft. 
and  up  to  £0  ft.  in  height.  The  Are-rnvs,  with  a  waterfall,  belongs  to  the 
W.  or  Gopher  Bridge  Series  of  the  caves  where  Cougar  Greek  runs  for 
about  450  ft.   below  ground.     Immediatelv  to   the  N.  of  the  entrance  to 
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theae  caves  are  the  Gopher  FaVs^  two  Utile  cAScades  which  farther  on 
join  Ihe  Cougar  Creek  by  a  subterrarean  passage.  The  central  or  ifill 
Bridffe  Seriet ,  which  Cougar  Creek  approaches  by  the  'Flume',  a  narrow 
chacnel  about  350  ft.  in  lergtb,  comprises  the  Auditorium  (60  by  TO  ft.)  and 
the  Corkscrew,  a  looping  passage  with  curius  pot-holes.  —  TTie  Upper  Cougav 
Valley  to  the  W.  of  the  caves,  affords  splendid  mountain-views.  The  stream 
here  forms  several  pretty  cssca'^es,  ard  at  the  head  of  the  valley  are  some 
interesting  ice-grottoes  below  the  Cougar  Glacier.  The  valley  abounds  in 
lovely  wild  flowers  and  harbours  nomerous  marmots,  gophers,  and  little 
.hief  bares  or  pikas  (Lagomys  princept). 

From  the  camp  (see  p.  333j  Cougar  Mt.  (TS32  ft.)  is  reached  by  an  easy 
climb  of  2  hrs.,  and  Mt.  Cheops  (^506  ft.),  with  an  extensive  panorama, 
may  be   ascended   in  SVz  hrs.     For  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Bagheera,   see  p.  336. 

The  return  from  the  Caves  to  the  Glacier  House  maybe  made  via  the 
Bear  Creek  Valley  (see  below). 

6.  Beak  Cekek  Vallit.  From  Rogers  Pass  (see  p.  332)  a  trail  ascends 
this  beautiful  valley  and  leads  via  Baloo  Pass  (6651  ft.;  fine  view)  to  (ca. 
10  M.  frcm  the  Glacier  House)  the  yakimu  Caves  (p.  333).  —  Mi.  Grizzly 
(P061  ft.;  ca.  9  hrs.  from  the  Glacier  House),  which  was  first  ascended  In 
1901  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Bushnell  and  Dr.  A.  Eggers,  is  easily  climbed  from  the 
Pear  Creek  trail,  and  this  route  may  be  combined  with  a  visit  to  the 
Caves  by  passing  the  nigLt  in  the  camp  there. 

AscEKTS.  The  higher  mountain-peaks  of  the  Selkirk  Range  must 
be  attempted  only  by  those  who  have  had  considerahle  experience 
in  monntain- climbing. 

Mt.  Sir  Donald  (for  experts  only;  guide  ic dispensable).  On  July  26th, 
1890.  the  first  ascent  of  'Mt.  Sir  Donald  (10,808  ft.),  named  after  the  late 
Sir  Donald  Smith  (Lord  ftrathcona),  was  accomplished  by  Messrs.  Ei/ber 
and  Sulzer.  of  the  Swiss  Alpine  Club,  accompanied  by  a  packer  from  Donald 
named  Cooper.  They  started  from  a  camp  below  the  cliffs  of  the  mountain 
facing  GlEcier  Crest^  and,  ascending  by  the  small  glacier  to  the  3.W.  of  the 
peak,  crossed  over  to  the  S.E.  ridge  of  the  mountain,  by  which  they  reached 
the  summit  in  6V2  hrs.  from  their  camp.  The  ascent  has  since  been 
made  several  times,  on  four  occasions  by  ladies  (Mrs.  Berens,  Miss  Ray" 
mond,  Miss  Benham,  ard  Miss  Tvzo).  In  1903  it  was  ascended  by  Eerr 
E.  Tewes  of  Bremen,  with  the  guides  Fevz  and  Bohren,  via  the  X.  arete 
(8  hrs.;  very  diff.cult).  —  The  usual  route  follows  the  left  bank  of  the 
Dlecillewaet'  to  the  icot  of  the  moraine,  which  rises  in  a  perfect  ridge  to 
the  glacier-,  the  latter  is  considerably  cut  up  into  more  or  less  concealed 
crevasses.  Access  to  the  rocks  is  test  obtained  by  the  patch  of  snow  im- 
mediately under  the  Kitle  point  on  the  sky-line,  formerly  known  as  Green's 
Peak,  after  the  Eev.  "William  Green  (see  below),  who  was  beaten  here  in 
his  attempt  on  the  mountain.  A  tunnel  is  constantly  fo\;nd  here,  which 
leads  at  once  to  easy  rocks.  If  this  cannot  te  reached,  a  way  across  the 
bergschrund  must  be  sought  to  the  right,  necessitating  some  awkward  scramb- 
ling along  a  perpendicular  rock-face.  In  the  hollow  of  the  mountain  where 
it  joins  this  rid^e,  stones  are  perpetually  falling  from  the  overhanging  cliff, 
demanding  great  caution.  The  ascent  is  completed  by  the  ridges  ou  the 
face  fronting  the  hotel  to  the  arete,  a  short  distance  from  the  summit. 
The  rocks  on  the  face  are  apt  to  be  badly  glazed.  A  kEife-edge  with  sheer 
precipices  en  either  side  connects  the  true  summit  with  the  one  visible  from 
the  hotel.    The  descent  by  the  same  rov.te  and  return  may  take  4-6  hrs. 

Mt.  Bonney  (lO.iGO  ft.)  was  climbed  for  the  first  time  on  Aug.  9th.  1888, 
by  the  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Green  (p.  £31)  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Steamy,  and  for  the 
second  time  by  Miss  Eenrieita  Tuzo  in  1[04.  The  ascent  was  made  from  the 
Loop  Brouk  Valley  by  the  tirst  small  glacier  (now  called  Greenes  Glacier) 
descending  from  Mt.' Green  (8860  ft.).  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  ascent 
was  climbing  a  sharp  peak  to  the  N.W.  of  the  main  summit,  which  had 
to  be  traversed  ere  the  summit  could  be  reached.  From  a  camp  near  the 
head  of  the  valley  the  ascent  and  descent  occupied  about  18  hrs..  including 
an  hour  spent  on' the  summit. 
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Sogers  Peak  (10,586  ft.)  was  first  ascended  in  1896  by  Matrt.  Abbot, 
LittUi  and  Thompton,  from  Rogers  Pass  (p.  382j.  It  is  connected  by  a  rocky 
arSte  with  Swiu  Peak  (10,516  ft.),  named  in  honour  of  Herr  Carl  Svilzer  of 
the  Swiss  Alpine  Club,  who  made  the  first  ascent  in  1830.  —  The  amphi- 
theatre below  Rogers  Peak  (reached  from  Glacier  House  in  3-4  hrs.  by  the 
bridle-path  mentioned  at  p.  332)  shows  excellent  examples  of  glacial  stria- 
tion.  At  the  timber-line  is  a  cabin,  built  to  facilitate  the  ascent  of  the 
a<^oining  peaks.  —  The  huge  qaartzite  mass  of  Mt,  Tupper  (9222  ft.),  form- 
ing the  other  extremity  of  the  Swiss  Range,  was  ascended  for  the  first  time 
by  the  late  Eerr  Wolfgang  Koehler  of  Leipzig  i  Germany),  with^".  and  G.  Fexz, 
iu  the  summer  of  1906. 

Mt.  Bagheera,  the  massif  oa  the  N.  side  of  Cougar  Valley,  has  two 
main  peaks,  of  which  that  to  the  W.  (90j6  ft.) ,  was  first  climbed  by  Mr. 
A.  0.  Wheeler  in  1902,  v/bile  the  central  and  higher  peak  (9106  ft),  separated 
from  it  by  a  deep  gap,  was  first  climbed  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Jackson,  with  E.  Feuz, 
in  1905.  The  summit  is  reached  by  mounting  the  snow-sl  jpes  directly  be- 
low- the  notch  that  separates  Bagheera  from  Catamount  Peak  (8356  ft.).  A 
fine  bed  of  red  8nov\'  (caused  by  the  Sphaerella  or  Protococcus  nivalit,  a 
unicell  liar  plant,  related  to  the  sea'^veed)  was  f  jund  here.  Thence  easy 
rocks  lead  to  the  arete,  which  U  followed  to  the  summit,  traversing  the 
low  E.  peak.  The  descent  may  be  made  straight  do»vn  the  precipitous 
rock-face  to  the  foot,  giving  some  sporting  climbing,  with  firm  rocks.  Fine 
view  from  the  summit,  especially  of  the  section  usnaUy  hidden  by  the  Swiss 
Range.  It  is  best  to  camp  the  night  before  at  the  wonderful  Nakirnu  Cave$ 
(p.  883),  combining  the  two  expeditions. 

Mt  Macdonald  (3482  ft. ;  8-9  hrs.).  furming  the  S.  wall  of  Rogers  Pass, 
is  ascended  from  Rogers  Pass  (p.  832)  through  a  deep  couloir,  over  three 
snow-slopes,  and  up  an  easy  arete.  The  S.E.  slop^  of  the  mountain  is 
traversed  by  the  Conn  lught  Tunnel  (see  p.  330). 

Mt.  Dawson  consists  of  three  peaks:  J/i!.  .ffa^Zer  (11,113 ft.),  which  was 
first  ascended  by  Professort  Fay  and  Parker  in  1899  and  by  Mtss  Gertrude 
Benhain  in  1904,  Mt.  Feuz  (10,982  ft.),  &nd  MicTiel  Peak  (10,C>84  ft.),  tbe  las^ 
two  first  ascended  by  the  Austrian  Herr  Framelin  in  1903.  The  ascent  of 
Mt.  Hasler  (,5-6  hr?.)  is  begun  at  the  camp  near  the  Dawson  Glacier,  the 
left  moraine  of  which  is  followed  to  the  Dawson  Amphitheatre.  We  scale 
the  end-wall  of  this,  just  to  the  N.W.  of  vphica  is  the  Twitted  Rock,  a 
curious  example  of  contorted  strata,  about  1000  ft.  in  height.  We  next  bear 
to  the  right,  over  nevt',  t  >  the  E.  arete,  leadingjto  the  summit.  The  ''View 
is  very  extensive. 

Mt.  Selwyn  (11,013  ft. :  5-6  hrs.),  furmeriy  named  3Jt.  Deville,  first  climbed 
by  Metsrt.  Topham  (d.  1915)  and  Foreter  in  1S90,  rises  just  to  the  E.  of 
Mt.  Dawson,  and  is  ascended  from  the  above-mentioned  camp.  The  rjute 
for  the  most  part  is  the  same  as  that  for  3It.  Dawson,  but.  instead  of  turn- 
ing to  the  right,  we  keep  straight  on  to  the  ridge  connecting  the  two 
mountains.  We  then  descend  a  steep  snow-s^ope  to  the  foot  of  the  peak 
of  Mt.  Selwyn,  whence  the  s ommit  is  gained  without  much  trouble.  The 
view  is  fine. 

M(.  Donkin  (9694  ft. ;  8-4  hrs.)  at  the  W.  end  of  the  Dawson  Range,  if 
scaled  with  comparative  ease  from  the  Donkin  Pass  (8556  f'.)  and  commands 
a  splendid  view,  including  Mt.  Purity  and  the  Bishops"  Range. 

Mt.  Augustine  (10,762  ft.)  and  Mt.  Cyprian  (10,712  ft.),  the  two  highest 
P3ak6  of  the  Bishops'  Iiaige.,  imrLciiately  to  the  8.  of  the  Dawson  Range, 
were  first  ascended  by  Messrs.  F.  E.  Butters,  E.  W.  D.  Holway,  and  Howard 
Palmer  in  1909  and  1908  respectively.  The  ascent  of  Mt.  Augustine  from 
a  camp  on  the  W,  flanks  of  the  Bishops'  Range  required  ca.  71/2  hrs.  — 
Setting  out  from  this  camp  the  same  party  made  the  first  accent  of 
Mt.  Kilpatrick  (10,624  ft.  •,  ca.  6  hrs.)  in  1909,  and  in  1910  Mfssrt.  H.  Palmer 
and  E.  W.  D.  Holway  climbed  hence  Grand  Mt.  (10,832  ft.)  for  the  first  time. 
The  latter  route  led  via  the  Bishops'  Glaciers,  the  Deville  N^y^,  and  past 
the  E.  shoulder  of  Mt  Wheeler  (11,023  ft.}  first  ascended  in  1902  by  a 
To.>o^raphicaI  Survey  Pa-ty  "under  Mr.  A.  0.  Wheeler)  Jto  (ca.  8V2hrs.).  the 
summit. 
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Mt.  Sugarloaf  (!0,732  ft.)  and  Mt.  Purity  (10,457  ft.)  were  first  climbed 
by  Mnsrt.  Topham  and  Fcrster  in  18^0,  tbe  latter  mountain  together  with 
Eerr  Euher.  ana  Mt.  Fox  (10  576  ft.)  was  first  ascended  by  Mr.  Topham  in 
the  -ame  }ear.  This  region  was  reached  by  following  Bald  Mi.  to  the  E. 
of  Feaver  Elver  and  striking  into  the  main  range  far  to  the  S.  —  Mt.  Duncan 
(10,548  ft.)  and  Beaver  Mt.  (10.644  ft.),  first  ascetded  in  1913  by  Meurs. 
E.  W.  D.  Eolway  aud  E.  Palmer^  are  two  fine  peak-  to  the  S.  of  Sugarloaf  and 
a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  watershed  between  -he  Duncan  and  Beaver  Rivers, 

Among:  other  sood  ascents  to  be  made  from  the  G'acier  House  are 
Mt.  Afton  (84'23  ft.).  Ccutor  and  Pollux  (9108  ft.  &  9176  ft.;  ascent  via  Asulkan 
Vallev  and  Gla  ier),  the  Rampart  (8476  ft.),  the  Dcme  (£029  ft.),  £agU  Peak 
(9353  ft.  •,  easv  climb  hv  aood  roote"),  Ulo  Peak  (9610  ft.),  Mt.  Suamy  (9562  ft.), 
and  Mt.  Topham  (9478"  ft. ;  first  ascent  in  1910),  the  last  ascended  from 
Glacier  Circle  (easily  reached  in  1  day  fr'^m  Glacier  House),  adjoining  the 
Deville  Glacier  on  the  X.,  via  the  >'.  r-nd  E.  faces  and  the  S.E.  arete  (ca. 
6  hrs.  from  Glacier  Circle).  Though  the  average  height  is  lower  than  in 
the  Rockies  proper,  these  hills,  as  a  rule,  have  firmer  and  more  reliable 
recks  and  give  excellent  training  for  the  climber. 

The  above  de«cripTion  of  the  Selkirk  range  would  perhaps  be  in- 
complete without  at  least  a  brief  mention  of  Mt.  Sir  Sancford  (11,588  ft.), 
the  monarch  of  this  mountain  range,  situated  among  magnificent  glaciers 
within  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Columbia  River  to  the  >'.W.  of  the  railway, 
at  the  headwater?  of  the  Gold  Pdver.  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Columbia. 
After  having  foiled  many  hardv  attempts  this  mountain  was  at  last  con- 
quered on  June  '24th,  1912,  by  Mr.  Houard  Palmer  and  Pj-o/.  E.  W.  D.  Eoluay, 
accompanied  by  tbe  Swiss  guides  Ed.  Feuz.  Jr.,  and  R.  Aemmer.  The  moun- 
tain was  named  in  1902  after  the  ]a"e  Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  former 
engineer-in-chief  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

IV.  From  Glacier  to  Vancouver. 

420  M.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  I71/4-I8V4  lirs. 

Glacier,  see  p.  330.  Coutinuiug  the  descent  from  Glacier,  the 
railway  at  first  follows  the  left  hank  of  the  Illeclllewaet  hut  soon 
crosses  it  several  times.  To  the  right  is  Mt.  Cheops  (p.  334}.  with 
Napoleon  (7737  ft.),  its  prominent  S.E.  spur,  while  to  the  left  rises 
Ross  Peak  (7718  ft, ;  first  ascent  1896"i.  The  water  of  the  lllecillewaet, 
a  slender  mountain-torrent,  foaming  over  its  rocky  bed,  is  at  first  a 
dull  green  from  the  glacial  mud,  hut  it  becomes  much  clearer  as  it 
descends.  153  M.  (from  Banff)  lllecillewaet  (2711  ft,).  About  5  M. 
farther  on  we  look  down,  on  the  right,  into  the  depths  of  the  *  Albert 
Canon.,  where  the  lllecillewaet  foams  through  a  'flume'  20  ft.  wide 
and  150  ft.  helow  us.  160  M.  Albert  Canyon  (2221  ft).  170  M.  Twin 
Butte  (1877  ft.)  takes  its  name  from  the  huge  double  summit  to  tbe 
left,  now  named  Mt.  Mackenzie  (8064  ft.)  and  Mi.  Tilley  (7718  ft.). 
The  line  has  here  gained  the  level  of  the  river.  To  the  right  towers 
the  fine  peak  of  Clachnacoodin  (8675  ft.),  named  after  the  famous 
'stone  of  the  tubs"  at  Inverness  (see  Baedekers  Great  Britain).  The 
valley  contracts  once  more  to  a  narrow  gorge,  or  'box-canon',  through 
which  there  is  barely  room  for  the  river  aud  railway  to  pass  side  by  side, 
and  expands  again  as  the  lllecillewaet  nears  its  end  in  the  Columbia, 

iSl  M,  Eevelstoke  (1492  ft,;  Revelstoke,  near  the  rail,  station, 
from  $  31/2;  King  Edward,  from  $4;  Victoria,  Union,  from  $21/2; 
Windsor,  R.  from  $iy  Rail.  Restaurant),  an  important  divisional 
station,  lies  on  the  left,  bank  of  the  Columbia,  which  has  made  a 
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wide  eiiouit  round  the  N.  end  of  the  Selkirks,  and  here  rejoins  the 
railway,  1071  ft.  lower  than  at  Donald  (p.  330)  and  much  wider.  The 
town,  with  3500  inhab.,  carries  on  a  considerable  supply-trade  with 
the  mining  districts  of  the  Columbia,  both  to  the  N.  and  S.  (comp. 
p.  343),  and  has  various  industrial  establishments  including  a  large 
smelter.  —  To  the  N.  of  the  city,  reached  by  a  good  road,  rises  Mt. 
Rtvelstoke,  with  a  pretty  Alpine  park  (chalet). 

Revelstoke  is  a  good  centre  for  Rhooting,  fishing,  and  other  ezcarsions. 
Among  the  nearer  points  of  interest  are  the  *nieeillewaet  Carlon  (2^/z  M.), 
Williamson's  Lake  (4M.),  Silvei-  Tip  Falls  (8  M.),  Sagle  Pats  (W.),  "Jordan  Pass 
(N.W.),  Mt.  Clachnacoodin  (p.  836),  and  Mt.  Mackenzie  (p.  336).  Information 
is  willingly  given  by  the  Mountaineering;  Club  and  the  Tourist  Association. 
In  winter  the  ski-jumping  meetings  are  a  great  attraction. 

From  Revelstoke  to  Rohson.,  Nelson.^  and  the  Kootenay  District,  see  R.  67. 

Leaving  Revelstoke,  we  now  cross  the  Columbia,  here  about 
300  yds.  wide.  Mt.  Begbie  (8946  ft.),  rising  to  the  left,  is  the 
loftiest  summit  of  the  Gold  or  Cclnmbia  Bangs,  the  fourth  of  the 
five  great  parallel  mountain  -  ranges  in  this  Cordilleran  section  of 
Canada.  The  Eagle  Pass,  which  we  enter  at  once,  affords  an  easy 
passage  acrgss  this  range,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  enor- 
mous diffe^lties  that  had  to  be  overcome  in  crossing  the  Rockies 
and  the  Selkirks.  The  summit  is  reached  near  (189  M.)  Clanwilliam 
(1812  ft.).  Four  picturesque  lakes,  Summit(lS06  ft.),  Victoria,  Three 
Valley  (1630  ft.),  and  Griffin,  here  occupy  the  floor  of  the  valley  and 
force  the  railway  to  hew  a  path  for  itself  out  of  the  mountain-side. 
The  valley  is  covered  with  spruce,  hemlock,  cedar,  Douglas  fir,  and 
other  large  ^ees.  From  Griffin  Lake  issues  the  Eagle  River,  along 
which  we  now  descend.  At  (209  M.)  Oraigellachie  (1225  ft.)  the  last 
spike  of  the  C.P.R.  was  driven  on  Nov.  7th,  1885,  the  rails  from  theE. 
and  W.  meeting  here.  We  cross  Eagle  River  near  its  mouth  into 
Shuswap  Lake  (see  below). 

225  M.  Sicamous  (1147  ft. ;  HrJel  Sicamous,  owned  by  the  C.P.R., 
from  $4,  often  full;  Bellevue,  $23/4;  Rail. Restaurant),  a  smalltown 
named  from  an  Indian  word  meaning  the  "Narrows'.  It  lies  on  the 
*Great  Shuswap  Lake  (1136  ft. ;  124  sq.  M.),  a  singular  body  of 
water  lying  among  the  mountain-ridges  like  a  huge  octopus,  sending 
off  long  narrow  arms  in  all  directions.  The  coast-line  exceeds  200  M. 
ill  length,  and  the  greatest  depth  is  447  ft.  Sicamous  is  one  of  the 
finest  sporting  centres  in  Canada,  the  objects  of  the  chase  including 
caribou  and  deer.  The  fishing  is  excellent.  The  Shuswap  Indians 
occupy  a  reservation  to  the  W.  of  the  lake  (see  p.  338). 

Fboh  Sicamous  to  Okanagan  Landing,  51  M.,  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way in  2'/4  hrs.  (fare  $  2.55).  Steamer  connection,  see  p.  338.  —  This  line 
runs  to  the  S.,  first  along  Mara  Lake,  a  s.  arm  of  Shuswap  Lake  (see 
above),  and  then  up  the  Shusvcap  River,  traversing  a  district  known,  from 
its  fertility,  as  the  'Garden  of  British  Columbia'.  It  is  occupied  by  farmer- 
and  ranchmen  and  affords  excellent  deer-shooting.  At  (23  31.)  Enderb;/ 
(1165  ft. ^  pop.  1000)  we  quit  the  Shuswap  which  here  bends  towards  the 
E.  32  M.  Armstrong  (Armstrong.  5  370  is  a  thriving  little  market-town  (pop. 
l(X)0)/of' an  agricultural  and  fruit-growing  district  and  is   also  important 
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for  lumbering  and  flour-milling.  46  M.  Vernon  (1255  ft. ;  Kalamalia,  from  $  4 ; 
Coldstream^  Orange,  from  $  21/2),  in  a  pretty  situation,  about  2  M.  to  the  N . 
of  Long  Lake  (l2T5ft.),  is  the  cliief  distributing  centre,  with  3500  inhab.  and 
a  Provincial  demonstration  fruit  farm.  Some  distance  to  the  E.  of  the 
town  lies  tbe  Coldstream  Ranch,  a  huge  farm  (13,000  acres),  with  magnificent 
orchards.  Kallemalka  Lake,  2V2  M.  distant,  is  much  visited  for  boating  and 
fishing.  Steamer?  ply  daily  from  Vernon  to  points  on  Okanagan  Lake 
(see  belov.).  —  51  M.'  Okanagan  Landing  (1138  ft.),  the  terminus  of  the 
railway  (steamer,  see  below),  lies  at  the  head  of  Okanagan  Lake  (1130  ft. ; 
185  sq.  M.),  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  70  M.  long  and  about  3  M.  wide. 

Fbom  Okanagan  Lakdikg  to  Pekticton  ,  104  M,  C.  P.  R.  Steamer  (in 
connection  with  train  service)  in  6  hrs.  (fare  $  3.20).  The  climate  in  the 
Okanagan  Valley  is  wonderfully  mild,  and  large  quantities  of  apples,  pears, 
plums,  peaches,  apricots,  cherries,  tomatoes,  melons,  onions,  and  cucumbers 
are  raised.  The  beautiful  wild  flowers  in  summer  alone  make  this  trip  worth 
while.  The  following  are  the  chief  intermediate  ports  of  call.  40  M.  Kelotcna 
(1135  ft.;  Lake  View,  Palace,  $31/2).  on  the  E.  bank,  is  a  prosperous  town 
i2500inhab.)  in  a  fruit  and  vegetable  growing  district.  63  M.  PcacWoftd  (Edge- 
water  Inn,  S  3;  pop.  4(X))  lies" on  the  "W.  bank.  94  M.  Summerland  (Summer- 
land,  from  $23/4;  pop.  2200;  rail,  station,  see  p.  344),  also  on  the  W.  bank, 
is  important  for  its  fruit-shipping.  On  the  8.  outskirts  of  the  town  is  a 
Dominion  experimental  station  (1914 -,  550  acres)  for  fruit  atid  vegetables. 
—  104  31.  Penfict<m,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  see  p.  344. 

Beyond  Sicamous  tlie  railway  winds  round  various  arms  of  Lake 
Shuswap,  the  scenery  of  which  recalls  the  Scottish' lochs.  The 
mountain  features  now  become  less  Alpine  as  we  pass  towards  the 
W,  into  the  so-called  'Belt  of  Interior  Plateaus'  (comp.  pp.  xUi, 
xliv)  which  represents  an  old  (Tertiary)  land  surface,  dissected  by 
streams.  Beyond  ("244  M.  I  Salmon  Arm  (1157  ft. ;  Monte  Bello,  $  3^/2; 
pop.  3500)  we  leave  the  lake,  to  cross  the  intervening  ridge  of  Notch 
HUl  (1690  ft.),  hut  regain  it  at  (274 M.)  Chase  (Undervfood,  $  31/2), 
on  the  so-called  Little  Shuswap  Lake.  From  the  W.  end  of  the  lake 
issues  the  South  Thompson  River  (120 M.  long;  comp.  below),  a  wide 
and  deep  stream,  the  S.  bank  of  which  we  skirt.  The  valley  widens 
and  becomes  terraced,  and  signs  of  settlement  and  cultivation 
reappear,  forming  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  m.ountain- wilds  we  have 
been  traversing.  The  villages  of  the  Shuswap  Indians  are  on  the 
farther  bank  (comp.  p.  337).    292  M.  Ducks  (1146  ft.). 

309  M.  Kamloops  (1151  ft.;  Leland,  from  $  4;  Grand  Pacific,  R. 
$  1;  Dominion^  R.  from  75c.;  Rail.  Restaurant),  a  prettily  situated 
city  of  6000  inhab.,  founded  by  the  H.  B.Co.,  is  a  divisional  point 
and  alao  a  station  on  the  C.Ts.R.  (p.  352).  Its  name,  meaning  'conflu- 
ence', comes  from  its  position  at  the  junction  of  the  X.  and  S.  bran- 
ches of  the  Thompson  (comp.  above),  which  are  both  navigable  for 
small  craft.  Kamloops  is  the  centre  of  supply  for  a  large  mining 
and  grazing  district,  the  seat  of  various  manufactures  (fruit  cannery, 
etc.),  and  the  centre  of  a  judicial  district.  There  are  some  gold  and 
copper  mines  in  the  vicinity,  and  fruit-growing  in  the  district  is 
considerably  increasing.  The  mean  temperature  of  Kamloops  in 
Jan.  U  22°  Fahr.  and  in  July  69°;  the  mean  annual  rainfall  is 
about  11  inches.  —  Opposite  Kamloops,  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  two  rivers,    lies  an  Indian  village,   at  the  base  of  Mt.  St.  Paul 
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I  3670  ft).    Dufferin  Hill  (2830  ft.),  3V2  M.  to  the  W,  of  the  city, 
affords  a  splendid  *View. 

Stages  run  from  Kamloops  to  Nicola  (p.  840j. 

Below  Kamloops  the  Thompson  widens  into  Kamloops  Lake 
(1120  ft.),  a  hill-girt  sheet  of  water  17  M.  long  and  1-2  M.  wide. 
The  railway  skirts  the  S.  bank,  threading  several  short  tunnels.  To 
the  right  is  the  C.N.U,  line  from  Edmonton  to  Yancouver  (R.  68), 
which  we  keep  in  view  for  a  long  distance.  —  318  M.  Tranquille 
(1142  ft. ;  p.  352),  with  a  Provincial  sanatorium.  824  M.  Cherry 
Or<?c&[1134ft.),  where  iron  is  mined  to  a  small  extent.  Near  (335  M.) 
Savona  (1 158  ft.),  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  also  a  station  on  the 
C.N.R.  (p.  352),  are  some  yaluable  quicksilver  mines.  At  low  water 
Chinamen  and  Indians  may  occasionally  be  seen  -washing  for  gold 
along  the  Thompson  and  the  Fraser.  The  railway  between  tMs  point 
and  Port  Moody  (p.  342)  was  built  by  the  Dominion  Government. 

We  continue  to  follow  the  Thompson  River,  which  flows  through 
a  series  of  deep  rocky  ^Canons,  presenting  some  of  the  most  striking 
scenery  on  the  continent.  The  train  runs  along  a  ledge  cut  out  on 
the  left  side  of  the  valley,  higt  above  the  river.  The  hill-sides  are 
almost  bare  and  dissected  by  numerous  small  ravines  as  a  result  of 
the  intermittent  but  violent  rainfall  in  this  semi-arid  climate.  The 
colouring  of  the  cliifs  is  most  varied.  342  M.  Walhachin  (1252  ft.; 
Hotel,  $  33/4)  is  the  centre  of  a  fruit-growing  district. 

357  M.  Ashcroft  (996  ft. ;  Cariboo,  $  31/2),  a  busy  town  with  ca. 
500  inhab.,  the  entrepot  for  tbe  Cariboo  District  (p.  340)  and  tbe 
starting-point  of  an  automobile  and  steamer  line  running  into  it. 

Fbom  Ashceoft  to  Pkikcb  Geoegk,  318  M.  Automobile  Staget  (Inland 
Express  Co.)  run  twice  weekly  in  summer  to  the  N.  to  (167  M. ;  fare 
$  28)  Soda  Greek,  where  connection  is  made  with  Steamers  (British  Cu- 
lumbia  Express  Co.)  for  Prince  George  (fare  from  Soda  Creek  $  26,  berths 
and  meals  extra).  This  detour  is  commended  to  the  notice  of  those  who 
wish  to  vary  the  monotony  of  railway-travelling  and  do  not  fear  a  little 
fatigue.  Enquiries  about  the  service  should  be  made  on  the  spot,  as  the 
times  are  liable  to  change  from  year  to  year;  it  will  probably  be  discon- 
tinued on  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern  Railway  (^omp.p.Bjl). 
There  are  fair  inns  at  the  chief  stations  mentioned  below,  and  rooms  and 
meals  may  also  be  had  at  tbe  road-houses.  —  14  31.  Sat  Creek,  whence 
another  stage  plies  to  (40  M.  from  Ashcroft)  Lillooet  {Craig  Lodge,  Victoria-, 
$  2V2;  pop.  500),  finely  situated  on  the  Fraser  River,  near  the  E.  end  of 
Seton  Lake  (195  ft.).  It  lies  in  a  good  farming  district,  and  its  sporting  possi- 
bilities include  deer,  bear,  mountain  goat  and  sheep,  grouse,  and  ducks.  To 
the  K.W.  ot  Lillooet  rises  McLean  Ml.  (760*3  ft.).  From  Lillooet  an  auto- 
mobile stage  runs  along  the  Fraser  to  fca.  45  M.)  Ly'ton  (p.  840).  —  38V2M. 
Clinlon  is  the  seat  of  a  Gov.  Agent  and  a  distributing  point  for  the  mining 
districts.  It  is  connected  by  another  stage  line  with  (ca.  70  M.)  Alkali  Lake. 
120  M.  Lac  La  Hache,  on  the  lake  of  that  name  (2679  ft.).  From  (138  M.) 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Mile  House  branch-lines  of  the  stage  service  run 
to  (ca.  40  M.)  Quesnel  Forks,  near  the  W.  end  of  Quetnel  Lake  (2250  ft.; 
147  sq.M.),  and  to  (40  M.)  Horsey  Lake,  (74  M.)  Keithley  Creek,  and  (81  M.) 
Alexis  Creel.  From  (167  M.)  Soda  Creek  (Foster,  $  2V2)  the  journey  is  con 
tinued  by  steamer  (see  above)  up  the  Fraser  River  to  (63  M.)  Quetnel  (1694ft.-, 
Cariboo,  $  .SVz;  see  p.  340),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Quesnel  River,  in  a  gold- 
mining  region,  and  thence  through  the  picturesque  and  exciting  Cot'onuood 
and  Fort  Otcrge  CaSiont  to  (151  M.  from  Quesnel)  Prince  George  [s&t  p.  854j. 
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L'rom  Quesnel  (p.  339)  a  branch-line  of  the  autumobile  service  runs 
to  the  E.  to  (60  M.)  Barkerville  (Kelly,  $  2V2),  situated  on  Williams  Greek, 
at  the  end  of  the  Cariboo  Road.  Barkerville  is  the  seat  of  the  Government 
Assay  Office  for  the  Cariboo  or  Upper  Fraser  Region,  the  scene  of  the 
great  gold-mining  excitement  of  the  early  'sixties'.  The  scores  of  thousands 
of  miners  and  their  followers  that  then  crowded  into  the  Cariboo  district 
have  long  since  left  it,  but  it  still  contains  a  population  of  several 
thoufand  souls,  partly  engaged  in  farming  and  partly  in  gold-mining. 

At  Ashcroft  the  river  and  railway  turn  to  the  S.  (left).  About 
3  M.  farther  on  we  pass  through  the  wild  *Black  Canon.  The  C.N.R., 
whose  line  has  been  seen  to  the  right,  here  crosses  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  parallels  the  C.P.R.  for  about  3  M.,  and  then  recrosses 
the  river  by  a  long  trestle.  —  382  M.  Spence's  Bridge  (768  ft. ;  p.  352 ; 
Hotel,  $  3V2]j  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nicola  River ^  takes  its  name  from 
the  old  Cariboo  road  bridge  over  the  Thompson. 

Fkosi  Spencers  Beidge  to  Bbookheee,  69  M.,  Canadian  Pacific  Railreay 
in  41/4  hrs.  —  This  line  discloses  some  fine  scenery  and  affords  an  op- 
portunity to  see  the  interior  plateau-country  of  British  Columbia  (comp. 
pp.  xliij'xliv).  The  railway  at  first  followsthe  Nicola  River.  10  M.  Clap- 
perton;  20  M.  Dot:  29  if.  Canfcrd.  31  M.  Merritt  {1900  it.;  AdelpM,  $4),  the 
junction  of  a  line  io  Nicola  (see  below),  is  an  important  market  and  coal- 
mining town  (pop.  1700),  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Xicola  and 
the  Coldicater  River.  The  railway  here  bends  towards  the  S.  and  rans 
along  the  valley  of  this  river.  49  M.  Glen  Walker.  At  (62  M.)  Brodie  (p.  844) 
we  join  the  Kettle  Valley  Railway.  —  69  M.  Brookniere.,  see  p.  344. 

Nicola  (Hotel,  8  2),  7"M.  distant  from  Merritt  (see  above)  by  railway, 
.  is  a  village  with  1200  inbab.,  at  the  W.  end  of  Mcola  Lake  (2020ft.;  steamers) 
in  a  good  sporting;  district.  A  stage  (railway  projected)  runs  from  Nicola 
to  (9M.)  Quilchena  (Hotel.  $  2).  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  lake,  and  another 
to  the  N.  to  (70  M.)  Kam'oops  (p.  333). 

Beyond  Spence's  Bridge  the  scenery  becomes  very  striking.  We 
thread  several  tunnels  and  cross  numerous  lofty  bridges.  Below 
(389  M.)  Drynock  (752  ft.)  we  pass  through  the  grand  '^Thompson 
Canon,  with  its  fantastic  rocks  and  varied  colouring.  The  moun- 
tains of  the  Coast  Range  now  rise  ahead  of  us. 

At  (404  M.)  Lytton  (Globe,  $21/2;  P-  352).  a  trading-town  with 
500  inhab.,  the  Thompson  joins  the  Fraser  River  (see  p.  349),  its 
pure  green  stream  soon  mixing  with  the  turbid  yellow  water  of  the 
latter.     An  automobile  stage  runs  hence  daily  to  Lillooet  (p.  339). 

The  Coast  Range,  which  we  reach  at  the  Fraser  River,  is  often  im- 
properly regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Ca=cade  Range  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  from  which  it  is  orographically  separated  by  the  Fraser  Valley 
between  Lytton  and  Hope,  besides  being  geologically  distinct.  It  really 
begins  almost  exactly  on'  the  S.  boundarv  of  British  Columbia  and  runs 
thence  to  the  N.W.  for  900  M.,  with  an  average  width  of  100  M.  Many  of 
its  summits  are  7-£0C0  ft.  high,  while  some  exceed  8000  ft.  The  rocks 
composing  it  are  chiefly  granite,  being  the  most  extensive  continuous  in- 
trusion in  the  world.  Most  of  the  range,  up  to  a  height  of  4000  ft.,  is  den- 
sely wooded.  The  largest  of  its  numerous  glaciers  are  those  descending 
to  the  sea  on  the  Alaska  coast  (comp.  pp.  379,  382). 

We  now  descend  the  *Grand  Canon  of  the  Fraser,  where  the  river 
is  compressed  into  a  narrow  bed  farbelow  the  railway  and  rushes  with 
tremendous  rapidity.  The  cliffs  on  either  side  rise  for  hundreds  of 
feet.  The  line  follows  the  E.  bank  for  about  6  M.,  then  crosses  the 
gorge  by  a  lofty  cantilever  bridge,  and  threads  a  tunnel.   High  up 
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on  the  E.  side  of  the  river  runs  the  old  Government  Road  to  Cariboo 
I  p.  340),  which,  about  6  M.  below (413  M.]  ^u/JafcG(623ft.)is  lUOOft. 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  Below  is  the  line  of  the  C.N.R. 
(R.  68.)  The  caiion  grows  narrower  and  deeper  as  we  proceed.  Amoiig 
the  objects  seen  from  the  car-windows  are  Chinamen  washing  for 
gold,  Indians  spearing  or  fishing  for  salmon,  bright  red  split-salmon 
drying  on  frames,  Chinese  cabins^  and  Indian  villages  with  their  be- 
flagged  graveyards.  Lower  down,  the  river  contains  large  sturgeon  as 
•  11  as  salmon.  —  420  M.  Keefers  (.^55  ft/). 

431  M.  North  Bend  1 487  ft. ;  *  The  North  Bend,  from  $  31/2  i  St. 
Francis,  Mountain  View^  $  3;  Rail.  Re&taurant),  a  divisional  point, 
lies  at  a  point  where  the  wails  of  the  canon  recede  a  little.  The 
sportsman  or  angler  will  find  comfortable  quarters  here.  —  About 
1  M.  below  North  Bend,  on  the  E.  bank,  is  Boston  Bar  (p.  352),  still 
showing  considerable  traces  of  the  placer  gold  mining  once  carried 
on  here.  About  3  M.  farther  on  begins  the  wildest  part  of  the  canon, 
the  river  rushing  tumaltuously  through  its  narrow  rock-cribbed  bed 
200  ft.  below  the  railway.  Beyond  HelVs  Gate  where  the  river  is 
only  about  200  ft.  wide,  numerous  short  rock-tunnels  are  passed  in 
rapid  succession  and  Black  Canon  is  reached.  Farther  on,  about 
2M.  above  [446  M.)  Spuzzum  (395  ft.),  with  an  Indian  village 
(1  M.  below  the  station),  we  see  the  remains  of  'Alexandra  Bridge', 
the  suspension -bridge  of  the  old  'tote'  road  (see  above),  which 
here  crossed  the  gorge!  At  Chaquama  Canon  the  valley  again  nar- 
rows to  about  200  ft.  for  a  distance  of  over  300  yds.  and,  farther  on, 
several  shorter  contractions  of  the  valley  are  passed.  At  the  foot 
of  the  canon,  .just  beyond  a  longish  tunnel,  lies  (453  M.)  Yale 
(220  ft.  ;  p.  352),  an  old  trading-post  (1856)  of  the  Hadson's  Bay 
Co.,  finely  situated  on  a  bench  at  the  foot  of  the  mouhtains,  at  the 
head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Lower  Fraser  (comp.  p.  349).  The 
valley  now  loses  its  canon-like  character,  and  the  river  becomes 
wider  and  more  placid.  To  the  S.W.  the  silver-bearing  Hope  Peaks 
may  be  seen.  Beyond  (471  M.)  Haiy  (214  ft.)  our  line  is  joined  en 
the  left  by  the  Kettle  Valley  line  from  Hope  (comp.  p.  344). 

The  railway  and  river  here  turn  to  the  right  (W.).  The  valley 
continues  to  expand,  the  vegetation  becomes  typical  of  the  moister 
and  warmer  climate  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  signs  of  civilized  culti- 
vation become  more  and  mort;  frequent.  479  M.  Ruby  CreeTc  (101  ft.) 
is  named  from  the  garnets  found  near  it.  Fine  view?  are  enjoyed 
of  various  spurs  of  the  Coast  Range.  —  490  M.  Agossiz  (54  ft. ;  Bella 
Vista,  $  272-3J,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Fraser  delta,  with  600 
inhab.  and  a  Dominion  experimental  farm  (18S6 ;  1400  acres). 
On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Fraser  rises  Cheam  Peak. 

From  Agassiz  a  road  (automobile  $1)  kads  2^.  to  (5  M.)  Harrison  Hot 
Springs  {8te.  Alice  Hotel,  from  $  3>|2),  sitnp.ted  at  the  S.  end  of  the  long 
'Harrison  Lakt  (30  ft. :  122  sq.M.  in  area).  The  waters  of  the  spring,  with 
a  large  percentage  of  sodium  and  some  potassium  suJphate,  have  a  temp- 
erature of  150"  Fahr.  A  small  steamer  plies  on  the  lake,  and  there  is  a 
large  Dominion  salmon  hatchery. 
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Near  (499  M.)  Harrison  Mills  [47  ft.),  we  cross  tlie  glacial-green 
Harrison  River,  here  expanded  to  a  lake,  just  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Fraser.  The  Harrison  Valley  offered  the  only  practicable 
approach  to  the  Cariboo  regiou  before  the  opening  of  the  Fraser 
route  in  1864.  A  steam-ferry  plies  from  Harrison  Mills  across  the 
Fraser  to  (5  M.J  ChUliwack  (p.  352).  —  Beyond  (507  M.)  Nicomen 
(30  ft.)  we  ohtain  a  distant  view  of  the  grand  and  isolated  white  cone 
of  Mi.  .Bafctfr  (p.362). 

618  M.  Mission  City  (32  ft.;  Matsqui,  $  2V2)  is  a  market-town 
with  1300  inhab.,  in  a  fruit-growing  district,  and  the  centre  of  the 
cascara  bark  collecting  industry  (comp.  p.  364). 

Mission  City  is  the  starting  point  <■{  a  line  crossing  the  Fraser  and 
running  S.  via  (4  M.)  Clayhurn.  with  important  fire  clay  deposits  and  brick 
works,  to  (lOM.)  Huntingdon  (Eail.  Restaurant),  on  the  Intei'national  frontier, 
where  connjction  is  made  with  railways  to  New  Whatcom,  Everett,  Seattle, 
and  other  Unite!  States  pjint^.  Return  tickets  are  i.ssued  at  Montreal, 
Kew  York,  Chicago,  eti.,  allowing  travellers  to  travel  one  way  through 
tbe  Tnited  Sta':es  via  this  route. 

Other  fine  views  of  Mt.  Baker  (left)  are  obtained  as  we  proceed, 
notably  at  (524  M.)  Ruikin  where  we  cross  the  Stave  River  which 
higher  up  supplies  the  power  for  a  large  electric  plant.  536 M.  Ham- 
mond (21  ft.),  with  brick-yards.  We  cross  the  Pitt  River  and  tra- 
verse the  Pitt  Meadows  (pastures  and  hay-land).  —  543  M.  West- 
minster Junction  (hotel),  in  the  town  of  Coquitlam  (pop.  200), 
with  extensive  railway  yards,  a  deep-water  harbour,  and  aPrjvin- 
cial  college  farm,  is  the  junot'on  for  (8  M.)  New  Westminster  (p.  563). 
—  Our  line  now  bends  to  the  right  and  runs  through  woods  to  (547  M.) 
Port  Moody  (14  ft. :  Tourist,  $  21/2),  a  lumbering  town,  with  1500 
inhab.  and  an  oil-refining  plant,  situated  at  the  head  of  Burrard 
Inlet  (p.  358;  good  bathing),  an  arm  of  the  Strait  of  Georgia.  Port 
Moody  was  long  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the  railway.  Thence  the  line 
skirts  the  S.  shore  of  the  inlet,  with  its  densely  wooded  shores, 
above  which  tower  snow-capped  mountains.  556  M.  Hastings. 

560  M.   Vancouver  (Rail.  Restaurant),  see  R.  70. 


67.  From  Revelstoke  to  Arrowhead,  West  Robson, 
Nelson,  and  Kootenay  Landing.  Kootenay  Region. 

The  Kootenay  Region,  besides  its  mining  importance  and  its  interest 
to  the  sportsman  ani  mounta"neer,  offers  much  that  is  attractive  in  scen- 
ery; and  leisurely  travellers  might  vary  their  return-trip  across  the  continent 
by  proceeding  from  Revelstoke  tj  Koo'ena'j  Landing  and  thence  back  by 
rail.vay  to  Dunmore  (comp.  R.  62),  on  the  main  Canadian  Pacific  line.  — 
The  St  amers  plying  on  the  Arrow  and  Kootenay  Lakes  are  well  C'luippe-l. 

a.   From  Revelstoke  to  Arrowhead. 

27  M.  Cakaj)Un  Pacuic  Railway  in  IV2  hr.  (fare  $1.15). 
Revelstoke,  see  p.  336.  The  line  skirts  the  E.  bank  of  tbe  Coluin- 
bii  River    10. M.  Greenslide,    17  M.  Wigiram.  —  27  M.  Arrowhead 
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(Union,  $  3*/4)  lies  at  the  head  of  the  expansion  of  the  river  known 
as  •£7pj)«r  Arrow  Lake  (1384  ft.;  99  sq.M.),  ahont  36  M.  long,  with 
an  average  width  of  2M. 

t).  From  Arrowhead  to  West  Robson. 

159  M.  Steamers  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  iiVi  bra.  (fare 
$  6.30,  berths  and  meals  <  xtra).  —  This  line  facilitates  communication  with 
an  important  mining  district.  West  Robson  has  steamer  and  railway  com- 
munication with  Spokane  (see  p.  345). 

The  sail  down  the  Upper  Arrow  Lake,  which  is  surrounded  with 
forests,  is  very  pleasant.  At  places  the  hanks  rise  in  perpen- 
dicular cliffs.  On  leaving  we  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  suow-covered 
mountains  at  the  end  of  the  N.E.  arm  which  is  about  10 M.  long. 
About  halfway  down  the  lake,  on  the  E.  bank  (left),  is  (13  M.) 
Halcyon  (Sanitarium,  from  $  372)'  '^^^^  liot  sulphur  springs  (124^ 
Fabr.),  opposite  which  rises  Halcyon  Peak  (10,400  ft.).  At  the  back 
of  the  hotel  is  a  pretty  waterfall.  At  the  foot  of  the  lake,  also  on 
the  E.  bank,  lies  (37  M.)  iVofcM.«p  (Grand,  $2;  pop.  475),  the  junction 
of  a  branch-railway  to  Kas^o  (see  p.  346).  A  river-stretch  of  20  M. 
leads  from  Upper  Arrow  Lake  to  Burton  [Kootenay,  $  2)  on  the 
*Lower  Arroto  Lake  (1380  ft.;  51  M.  long  and,  on  an  average,  2M. 
wide).  From  the  foot  of  this  lake  the  Columbia  runs,  between 
mountains,  to  (15  M.)  West  Robson  (1375  ft.),  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kootenay  River  (p.  344).  Another  steamer  plies  from  Robson  to 
Little  Dallas  (p.  345),  in  Washington,  45  M.  lower  down. 

From  West  Robson  to  Midway,  99  M.,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in 
6V4  hrs.  (fare  $  4.05).  This  line  intersects  the  Christina  Lake  and  Kettle 
River  mining  districts  and  crosses  the  Gold  Range  (p.  337)  which  extends 
between  the  Arrow  Lakes  and  Midway.  —  The  train  runs  to  theW.  along 
the  S.  hank  of  the  Columbia.  12  M.  Shields  (2025  ft.).  A'ter  threading  a 
tunnel,  about  660  yds.  in  length,  we  reach  (23  M.)  Tunnd  (3208  ft.),  teycnd 
which  station  we  turn  to  the  S.  Beyond  (35  M.)  Paulson  anotter  tunnel  is 
traversed.  Both  before  and  after(50M.)B/«  (1978  fr.)  fine  views  are  obtained 
of  ChrifVna  Lake  (1460ft.\  We  then  follow  the  Kettle  River,  via  (65  M.)  Cat- 
cade  (1587  ft.)  and  (60  M.)  Gilpin.,  to  (67  M.)  Grand  Forks  (1746  ft.;  Province, 
Yale.,  from  $  3;  Winnipeg,  $  2'/2)^  a  mining  town  (pop.  2000)  nes  r  the  Inter- 
national Poundary,  with  5meltin<T-works  (for  copper,  gold,  and  silver),  iron 
foundries,  and  machine  shop?.  Grand  Forks  lies  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Kettle  River  with  the  North  Fork,  its  chief  tributary,  and  is  the  junction  of  a 
G.N.R.  line  to  Phoenix  (see  below)  and  of  lines  to  points  in  the  United 
States.  —  Beyond  Grand  Forks  the  line  at  first  runs  along  the  W.  bank 
of  the  North  Fork  and  then  turns  to  tbe  W.  From  (81  M.)  Eholt  (3096ft.) 
a  short  brsnch-line  runs  to  PAoenia;  (4C 00 ft.;  Queen's,  $21/2),  also  a  station 
on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  (see  above),  another  mining  town  (pop.  1200). 
with  important  low  grade  copper  miie?,  the  ores  yielding  from  1.2  to  1.6 
per  cent  of  copper.  —  90  M.  Greenwood  (2464  ft.;  Imperial,  frcm  $  3V2-, 
Pacific,  from  $  21/2;  Wind.sor,  R.  $  1)  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  mining  district, 
with  SCO  inhab.  and  smel ting-works  (copper>.  About  21/2  M.  to  the  N.W, 
of  Greenwood  is  Leadwood,  with  low  grade  copper  mines,  and  about  5  M. 
to  the  N.E.  (stage)  lies  Phoenix  (see  above).  —  99  31.  Midway  (1910ft.; 
Midway,  R.  $  1),  on  the  International  Boundary,  is  a  small  town  of  200 
inhab.  and  an  important  railway-junction. 

From  Midw>t  to  HopkC  FaTxrowv^rX  296M.,  Settle  Valley  Railway  (C.P.R.) 
in  l43/*hr8.  (caf^  parlor-car  and  sleeper  from  Nelson  to  Vancouver).  The  trains 
run  in  connection  with  tbe  service  from  and  to  Wef^t  Robson  and  Nelson  (comp. 
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below).  —  This  line  runs  along  the  Keith  River  Valley  to  tbe  W.  as  far  &8 
(11  M.)  Rock  Creek  where  it  turns  to  the  N.  At  (20  M.J  Wettbridge  the  river 
is  joined  bv  the  W.  Fork  which  the  line  now  follows.  46  M.  Carmi; 
61  M.  Lakevale.  Near  (84  M  )  Myra  the  railway  qnits  the  valley  and  runs 
to  the  W.  Several  small  stations  are  passed.  —  135  M.  Penticton  (llOOft. ; 
Incola,  near  the  steamer  wharf,  from  $  31/2),  prettily  situated  at  the  S, 
end  of  the  fine  Okanagan  Lake  (p.  338),  is  a  thriving  town  (31C0  inhab.), 
devoted  to  fruit-growing  (eomp.  p.  333)  and  lumbering.  From  Penticton 
stages  run  S.  to  (20  M.)  Fairview  and  to  Eeremeo*  (see  below).  Steamer 
to  Okanagan  Landing,  see  p.  338.  —  143  M.  We*t  Summerland  is  the  station 
for  Summerland  (o.  33^).  149  M.  Faulder;  172  M.  Osprey  Lake ;  187  M.  Errit.  — 
204  M.  Princeton  (2120  ft.;  Princeton,  B.  $  1),  a  town  of  900  inhab..  at  the 
junction  of  the  Similkameen  River  and  Talameen  River  (see  below)',  is  the 
centre  of  a  coal-mining  district,  c  )mpri?ing  about  40  sq.  31.  of  excellent 
8ub-bitaminou8  cral.  About  12  31.  to  the  S.  of  Princeton  lios  Copper  Mt. 
which  'contains  low  grade  copper-gold  ore?.  —  Beyond  Princeton  the  line 
runs  parallel  to  the  G.lS^.E.  (see  below)  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Tvia' 
meen  River,  where  about  2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Princeton,  on  the  IS^.  side, 
are  the  Vermilion  Cliffs,  with  fossil  plants.  The  name  of  the  river  (Indian 
for  'red  earth')  has  been  derived  from  these  cliffs.  This  part  of  the  vaUey 
to  beyond  Tulameen  once  yielded  considerable  quantities  of  platinum 
recovered  in  gold  placer  mining  but  the  present  yield  is  no  more  than  sever- 
al ounces  per  annum.  215  31.  Coalmont  (2450  ft.),  with  coalmines.  Beyond 
(219  M.)  Tulameen  (2550  ft.),  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tulameen  and  the 
OiUr  River,  the  railway  fnllows  the  broad  valley  of  the  la'ter  river  to- 
wards the  X.  226 M.  Manning;  23S  31.  Spearing.  242  M,  Brookmere  is  the 
junction  of  a  line  to  Spencers  Bridge  (see  p.  340)  which  actually  diverges  to 
the  right  from  our  line  at  (246M.)  Brodie,  The  line  now  descends  the 
Coquihalla  Va'ley.  260  M.  Coquihalla;  212  31.  lago ;  232  M.  Jessica..  — 
296  M.  Hope  (see  p.  352)-  where  connection  is  made  with  the  main  line  of 
the  C.P.R.  to  Vancouver  (comp.  p.  341). 

From  Midway  a  line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  runs  towards  the 
W.  into  the  gold  and  coal  mining  region  of  the  Similkameen  Valley  (see 
above),  including  the  stations  of  (^^H)  Keremeos  (1330  ft.;  see  above),  the 
centre  of  a  fruit-growing  district,  once  an  early  fur  trading  post  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  (112  M.)  Eedley  (1650  ft.),  with  important  gold  mines 
(opened  in  1904)  and  reduction  works,  and  (136  M.)  Princeton  (aee  above). 

c.  From  West  Eobson  to  Nelson. 

27  M.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  IV4  tr.  (fare  $1.25). 

We&t  Roison,  see  p.  343.  The  railway  at  first  runs  along  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Columbia  River  to  [2  M.)  Castlegar  (1418  ft.;  Hotel, 
$  21/2),  a  fishing  resort  at  its  confluence  witli  the  Kootenay  River. 

The  Kootenay  River  (4C0  M.  in  length"),  named  after  an  Indian  tribe 
(see  below),  is  the  chief  tributary  ({  the  Columbia  (p.  323).  It  rises  in  a 
small  lake  in  the  Rocky  Mt^.  (4158  ft.;  51' N.  lat.  approx.),  at  the  foot  of 
the  Beaverfoot  Range  (p.  328),  and  flows  towards  the  S.  approaching  at  one 
point  as  near  as  IV2M.  the  source  of  the  Columbia  (comp.  p.  329j  which  flows 
hence  to  the  2^.  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  difference  of  level  between 
the  two  rivers  at  this  point  is  onlv  about  6-10  ft.  After  a  course  of  200  M. 
(about  40  M.  beyond  the  boundary  of  3Iontana :  48°  20'  X.  lat.)  'he  Kootenay 
turns  to  the  N.W.  and  after  traversing  the  N.E.  comer  of  Idaho  re-enters 
Canada  where  it  empties  into  Knot-nay  Lake  (comp.  p.  346).  For  the  fishing, 
comp.  p.  Ivii).  —  The  Kootenay  (Evtenai)  or  Kootanie  Indians  (p.  li)  are 
favourable  specimens  of  red  inen.  Their  canoes  of  pine-bark  are  of  a  unique 
shape,  with  long  sharp  cutwaters  at  each  end. 

At  Castlegar  the  line  crosses  the  Columbia  and  ascends  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Kootenay  (see  above)  which  from  here  to  about  Tag- 
hum  (p.  345)  has  a  fall  of  335  ft.  forming  sereral  falls  and  rapids. 
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4  M.  Brilliant,  a  Dukhobor  settlement  (comp.  p.  319).  —  iTi  M. 
South  Slocan  (1637  ft.;  Kootenay  Falls,  $  8),  a  fishing  resort. 

From  South  Slocan  a  branch-line  runs  to  the  N.  along  the  E.  bank 
of  the  Slocan  River  to  (31  M. ;  3  hrs.)  Slocan  City  (1777 ft. ;  Slocan,  $  2  Vs), 
with  SOOinhab.,  the  centre  of  an  important  mining-di.strict  (siiver-bearing 
galena  ores),  situated  at  the  S.  end  ut"  the  beautilul  ^Slocan  Lake  (1761  ft.), 
about  25  M.  long,  with  an  average  width  of  1  JI. 

A  Steamer  (0  P.R.)  pliea  on  the  lake  to  (22  M.;  2V4-2'  .•  lirs.)  Rotebery 
(p.  346),  calling  at  (SM.)  Enterprise,  (16  M.)  Siiveiton,  ^nd  (2('  M  )  A^'eic  Denvei- 
(p.  346),  the  last  two  lying  in  important  silver-lead  and  zinc  mining  regions. 

17  M.  Bonnhn-jton  (1658  ft.),  with  the  fine  Bonninyton  Fulls 
which  are  utilized  for  generating  electrical  power.  —  Near  (23  M.) 
Taghum  we  cross  the  Kootenay  to  its  E.  hank  which  we  now  follow. 
27  M.  Nelson  (1769  ft. ;  Hume,  R.  from  $  1;  Strathcona,  from 
$3;  Madden  Ho.,  Queens.  $21/25  Rail.  Restaurant;  U.S.  Cons. 
Agent),  situated  near  the  S.  end  of  the  W.  arm  of  Kootenay  Lake 
(see  p.  346),  is  a  thriving  mining  town  -with  5500  inhab.  and 
the  centre  of  supply  for  a  large  mining  district.  It  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Kootenay  division  of  the  C.P.R.  which  here  has  large 
repair  shops  and  the  terminus  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  (comp. 
below).  The  town  Is  well  built  and  provided  with  electric  light, 
tramway,  and  power  works.  It  contains  a  handsome  Court  House, 
several  good  schools,  the  Government  experimental  reduction  works, 
and  numerous  manufacturing  establishments.  Lumbering  and  frnit 
growing  are  also  carried  on.  The  country  near-by  affords  good  shoot- 
ing and  fishing. 

From  Nelson  to  Rosslakd  ,  55  M.,  C.P.R.  in  4  hrs.  (fare  $  2.35). 
From  Nelson  to  (26.M.)  Castlegar,  see  above.  The  line  now  descends  the 
W.  bank  of  the  broad  Cr lumbia  Valley  through  a  frut-growing  country. 
Several  small  stations.  —  44  M.  Tadanac  is  the  junction  for  a  line  to  (2  M.) 
Traa(1364  fi.-,  Elma.  R.  $  1-25  Ci-oicn  Point,  S  SVa),  a  mining  town  of  4000 
inhab.,  with  the  large  smelting-works  of  the  Consolidated  Mining  and  Smelting 
Co.  (over  6(X)  men)  and  an  electrolytic  lead  refinery.  —  The  railway  now 
bends  away  from  the  river  and  runs  towards  the  S.W.  to  (55  31.)  Rossland 
(8461  ft.;  Allan,  ?  3;  Central,  fr.  m  -S  2;  C.  8.  Cons.  Agent),  a  substantial  city 
of  about  3000  inhab.,  the  centre  of  the  important  mining  district  of  the 
West  Kootenay.  The  copper  ores  found  in  this  di'-trict  (copper  content  from 
0.7  per  lent  to  ca.  3.5  percent)  contain  a  high  percentage  of  gold  (O.i  oz. 
to  ca.  1.5  oz.  per  ton)  and  silver  (.0.3  oz.  to  2.5  oz.  per  t  n).  Among  the 
chief  mines  are  the  Centre  Slar,  War  Eagle  Group,  Le  Roi  No.  2,  Bluebird, 
and  Richmond.  Rossland  is  about  6  M.  from  the  American  fr  ntier  and  is 
connected  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  with  (17  M.)  Northport  (see  below). 

From  Nelson  the  Great  Northern  Railway  runs  to  (50  M.)  Ncrthport 
(see  above),  (74  M.)  Liitle  Dallas  (p.  c43),  and  (200  31.)  Spokane  (see  Baedekers 
United  Slates). 

Fkom  Nelson  to  Lardeau,  73  M.,  C.P.R.  Steamer  in  6V2  hrs. 
—  After  calling  at  (22  M.)  Proctor  (p.  346),  whence  some  steamers 
go  on  to  Crawford  Bay  (E.  bank),  the  steamer  ascends  the  N.  part  r.f 
the  lake  to  Ainswcrth,  with  important  argentiferous  galena  ore  mines, 
and  to  (54  M.)  Kaslo  (1752  ft. ;  King  George,  from  $  2V2),  an  im- 
portant trade-centre  and  mining  town  with  1200  inhab.,  situated 
on  the  W.  bank.  Lumbering  and  fruit-growing  are  also  carried 
on  here.    Kaslo  is  connected  by  railway  with  Nakusp  (see  p.  346). 
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73  M.  Lardeau  (Commercial,  $  2^/2),  the  terminus  of  the  steamer 
route,  lies  near  the  N.  end  of  the  lake,  -in  a  silver-mining  region. 
From  Lardeau  a  C.P.B.  line  runs  to  (33  M. ;  21/2  hrs.)  Gerrard  (Hotel, 
$  2),  at  the  S.  end  of  Trcut  Lake,  whence  steamers  ply  to  Trout 
Lake,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  lake. 

Fbom  Kaslo  to  ^akcsp  66  M.,  C.P.B.  in  S'^  hrs.  (fare  $  2.55).  Tliia  Hne 
al?o  opens  up  the  Sloean  Silver  Mining  District  (comp.  p.  845).  —  Katlc^  see 
p.  346.  The  train  runs  'owards  the  N.W.  along  Koslo  Creek.  "26  M.  Parapet 
is  the  junction  for  a  line  to  (3  M.)  Sandon  (34S8  ft. ;  Reco,  S  2i  j),  the  centre 
(  f  a  promising  silver-lead  ttinirg  district.  Peyond  (34  M.)  Denver  Car.yon  or 
yew  Denver  we  skirt  the  E.  bank  of  Sloean  Lake  (p.  346).  38  M.  Rotebery 
(1795  ft. ;  steamer,  ?ee  p.  34o).  Near  (43  M.)  EilU  the  line  Quits  the  lake 
and  runs  via  (54  M.)  Summit  Lake  to  (66  M.)  Nakutp  (see  p.  343). 

Pas'^es  from  the  Kootenay  District  into  the  Eocky  His.  Park,  see  p.  S05, 

d.  From  Nelson  to  Eootenay  Landing. 

67  M.  Steajiebs  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailwcy  in  iVa  t". 

Nelson,  see  p.  345.  The  steamer  plies  np  the  W.  arm  to  Bal/our, 
situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  beautiful  *Kootexiay  Lake  (1735  ft.), 
a  narrow  expansion  of  the  river  in  the 'Purcell  Trench' (comp.  p.  328). 
The  lake  is  about  65  M.  long,  with  an  average  width  of  2  M.  and  a 
greatest  depth  of  450  ft.,  and  has  an  area  of  220sq.  M.  It  is  well 
stocked  with  sturgeon,  land-locked  salmon,  trout,  and  char.  The 
Kckanee  Peak  (9400  ft.),  lying  to  the  N.W..  with  a  large  glacier 
(9060ft.),  may  be  visited  from  Balfour.  The  next  point  called  at  is 
Proctor  p.  345  ,  a  small  village  opposite  (S.)  Balfour,  with  the  (Vohr.) 
pretty  Proctor  Falls.  The  steamer  now  aS'^ends  the  S.  part  of  the 
lake  and  after  touching  at  Bosicell  (E.  bank)  reaches  (67  M.)  Koo- 
tenay  Landing  (p.  298),  where  connection  is  made  with  the  C.P.R. 

68.  From  Edmonton  to  Vancouver. 

769  M.  Caiiadia>-  XATtoyAL  Railways  (Can.  Xorth.  Div.)  in  33V2  hrs. 
(fare  $  29.75;  sleeper,  dining-car,  and  observation  car).  This  line,  which 
connects  with  the  route  from  Winnipeg  (see  R.  64a),  traverses  the  N.  part 
of  the  Rocky  Mts.  by  the  YeHoicheod  Pass  and  gives  ihe  crdinary  tourist  as 
well  ss  the  mountaineer  access  to  a  district  of  grand  and  wild  scenery 
hitherto  reached  by  but  a  few  enterpri-ing  travellers.  The  hunting  op- 
portunities rre  also  unexcelled,  moose  &nd  caribou  beirg  plentiful.  —  The 
construction  of  tte  line  was  attended  with  considerable  cifficulties.  Comp. 
the  interesting  account  of  the  planning  and  corstruction  of  this  line  given  in 
Fred.  A.  TalhoVs  'The  Moking  of  a  Great  Canadian  Railway'  (London,  1912; 
16<.)  ■,  also  'The  New  Garden  of  Canada'  (Li  ndon,  1911),  by  the  same  author. 

Edmonton,  see  p.  310.  The  line  runs  at  first  towards  the  TN'. 
IttM.  Spruce  (?rcur-(2315ft.);  22 M.  StonyPlain  (2211  ft.;  pop.  500); 
37  M.  Duffield  (2372  ft.).  At  (42  M.)  Wabamun  (2380  ft.)  we  reach 
Walamun  Lake  (2369  ft.)  the  N.  bank  of  which  the  railway  now 
skirts,  passing  through  a  gently  rolling  country.  —  50  M.  Faliii 
(2383  ft.),  on  the  N.  shore  of  Wabamun  Lake;  cQ  M.  Gainford 
(2429  ft.),  with  coal-mines.  At  (64  M.)  Entwistle  (2560  ft. ;  p.  31 5j 
the  line  is  carried  E'TOss  the  gorge  of  the  Pembina  River  (p.  312), 
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which  rnns  about  100  ft.  below  ns.  66  M.  Evansburg  (2564  ft.)  is 
rounected  with  Edraonton  also  by  a  line  viAOnoway  (comp.  p.  315). 
72  M.  Lohstick  Junction. 

Beyond  (76  M  )  Junkins  ('2609  ft.)  we  follow  the  8.  bank  of  Chip 
Lake  as  far  as  (86  M.)  Leaman  ('2601  ft.).  91  M.  MacKay  (2646  ft.); 
98  M.  Niton  (2747  ft.);  108  M.  Peer.^  (2778  ft.).  Before  reaching 
(122  M.)  Yates  (2882  ft.)  ^ve  cross  the  McLeod  River,  a  S.  tributary 
of  the  Athabaska  fp.  313),  and  obtain  the  first  view  of  the  Rocky  Mts. 
to  the  S.  of  Yellowheail.  The  country  now  loses  its  prairie  il  araoter, 
.ind  hills  rise  on  the  river-banks. 

12-^  M.  Edson  (2U74  fc. ;  Edson,  R.  $  1-1  ^o;  Rail.  Rt>taur  ant), 
a  divisional  point,  is  a  growing  market-town  with  1139  inhab.  and 
important  deposits  of  low  grade  anthracite  coal.  We  here  change  from 
'Mountain'  to  'Pacitic'  time  (1  hr.  slower;  p.  xiii).  Mountain  guides 
and  outfitters  are  stationed  here. 

Branch-lines  run  from  Edson.  diverging  from  the  main  line  at  Bickerdiki' 
(^te  below),  via  (46  M.)  Coai*/ «r  (3817 ft.)  to  (Tl  ^.)  Mountain  Park  (5812  ft.) 
nnd  to  (66  M.)  Lm-eti  (4364  ft.),  boiii  situated  in  the  Bruzeau  Coal  Field  (p.  224). 

137  M.  Bickerdike  (ollU  ft.;  see  above);  154  M.  Medicine  Lodge 
(3381  ft.) ;  163  M.  Obed  (3560  ft.).  —  Farther  on  we  enter  the  valley 
of  the  Athabaska  River  (p.  313),  the  S.  bank  of  which  we  now  follow. 
Soon  the  mountain  region  proper  begins.  Splendid  views  are  obtained 
of  the  winding  river  hemmed  in  by  towering  mountains  among 
which  the  pinnacle  of  the  Heche  Miette  i  p.  348)  is  conspicuous  to 
the  S.W.  172  M.  Dalehurst  (3355  ft.):  181  M.  Blisi  (3243  ft.).  — 
At  (190  M.)  Entrance  (3216  ft.)  we  enter  Jasper  National  Park 
(see  below;  Tent  City,  July  &  Aug.,  $  3i/o). 

*^'Jasper  National  Park,  named  after  Jasper  Hawea  (p.  348),  is  the 
largest  of  the  Dominion  Xational  Parks  (comp.  p.  801),  with  an  area  of 
44()0  sq.  M.,  vying  in  it^  mar^.ellous  natural  scenery  with  the  Rocky  Mts. 
Park  (p.  301).  It  estend.s  along  both  sidfs  of  the  railway,  the  larger  part 
lying  to  the  S.  for  about  80  M.  and  including  the  sources  of  the  Atha- 
ba^ka  and  the  Brazeau  Kivers ,  while  its  W.  limit  coincides  with  the 
boundary-line  between  Alberta  and  British  Columbia.  The  grandeur  of 
this  Alpine  region  with  its  snow-capped  peaks  and  forest-clad  slopes,  its 
beautiful  lakes  and  mountain  streams  is  sublime,  and  its  primaeval  char- 
acter is  an  additional  charm.  There  is  no  shooting  allowed  within  the 
park-limits  but  trout  and  salmon  fishing  may  be  freely  indulged  in. 

Immediately  beyond  Entrance  the  railway  runs  along  the  W.  bank 
of  Brule  Lake  (3201  ft.),  a  shallow  and  narrow  expansion  of  the 
Athabaska,  about  7  M.  in  length.  Opposite,  on  the  E.  side,  rise  the 
Roche  d,  Perdrix  (ca.  7000  f t  )  and  the  curiously  shaped  Folding  Mt. 
To  our  riffht  the  Boule  Roche  stands  out  among  the  mountains. 
-I'.eyond  (200  M.)  Brule  (3265  ft.)  the  line  continues  to  follow  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Athabaska,  with  high  mountain  ranges  rising  on  both 
sides.  The  Roche  Miette  (p.  348)  towers  on  the  left,  while  towards 
the  S.W.  are  seen  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  bow- shaped  Fiddle 
Back  Range  (8000-10,000  ft. j.  —  207  M.  Bedson  (3268  ft.),  oppo- 
site Pocahontas  (p.  34*S).  The  Athabaska  soon  widens  into  Jasper 
Lake  (3256  ft.),  about  10  M.  long  and  1  M.  wide.   213  M.  Devona 
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(3304  ft.),  on  the  site  ot  Jasper  House,  once  an  important  post  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  founded  by  Jasper  Hawes  (comp.  p.  347)  in  1800. 
To  the  W.  Is  the  Roche  de  Smet.  —  Beyond  the  S.  end  of  Jasper 
Lake  the  line  reaches  ('223  M.)  Snaring  Junction  (3285  ft.).  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  the  snowy  pointed  peaks  of  the  Colin  Range 
(ca.  9000  ft.)  are  visible. 

Fhom  Snabing  Junction  to  Pocahontas,  14  M.,  C.N.R.  (G.  T.P.  Div.) 
Wed.  only,  in  1  hr.  (fare  60c.).  —  The  line  crosses  to  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Athabcuka  which  it  follows  to  the  N.  in  constant  view  of  the  R'  che 
Miette  (see  below).  4  M.  InUrlaken  (3290  ft.)  is  sitiiated  at  the  S.  end  of 
the  small  Fish  Lake  which  is  separated  from  Jatper  Lake  (p.  347)  on  the 
W.  by  only  a  small  strip  of  land.  The  line  niw  runs  between  the  two 
Jakes  to  (7  M.)  Hawes  (3288  ft ).  Farther  on  Rocky  River  i^  crossed.  —  li  M. 
Pocahontas  (3282  ft),  with  some  collieries,  crouches  picturesquely  among 
the  hills  at  the  toot  of  the  steep  precipices  of  the  imposing  Roche  Miette 
f7500ft.).  An  easy  bridle-path  leads  trom  the  station  to  the  pretty  Punch 
Bowl  Fall*. 

About  4  M.  from  Pocahontas,  to  the  N.  of  the  Roche  JGette,  a  trail 
(road  projected)  leads  from  the  Athaba-sk a  Valley  towards  the  S.E.  through 
the  wonderfal  Fiddle  C)-eek  CaH^n,  who?e  rocky  walls,  only  40  ft.  apart, 
rise  as  high  as  £00  ft.,  to  (10  M.)  the  Miette  Hot  Springs,  on  Sulphur  Creek, 
a  branch  of  the  Fiddle  Creek.  The  springs  are  cbietJy  sulphurous  and 
have  a  temperature  of  111^-128°  Fab r. 

Beyond  Snaring  Junction  we  cross  the  Sraring  River,  a  wild 
mountain  stream  which  about  6  M.  farther  up  foams  through  an 
interesting  canon  (20  ft.  wide  and  200  ft.  high),  and  reach  (226  M.) 
Henry  House  (3348  ft.),  situated  within  grand  mountain  scenery, 
near  the  site  of  Henry  House,  once  an  important  trading-post  of  the 
North -West  Fur  Co.  (p.  279),  named  after  Alexander  Henry  (comp. 
p.  Ixvii),  a  partner  and  fur-trader  of  the  company.  —  About  2M. 
farther  on,  the  Maligne  River  Canon,  a  magnificent  gorge,  50-300 ft, 
deep  and  2M.  long,  opens  on  the  left  (comp.  below).  The  Maligne  Mts. 
rise  here  close  to  the  line. 

234  M.  Jasper  (3460  ft.;  Hotel  Fitzhugh;  Rail.  Restaurant), 
the  seat  of  the  Park  Administration,  is  charmingly  situated  and 
affords  several  pleasant  excursions.  Mountain-guides  and  outfits 
may  be  had  here. 

A  short  excursion  may  be  made  from  Jasper  by  a  bridle-path  to  (4  M.) 
Pyramid  Lake  and  Bear  Lake,  two  beautiful  little  mountain  tarns  (rainbow- 
trout  fishing),  .'ituated  at  the  ba-e  <,f  Pyramid  Mt.  (9000  ft,),  a  finely 
coloured  peak  which  may  be  ascended  from  here  for  the  sake  of  its  view. 

To  the  S.  of  Ja'pcr  rises  the  fine  snow-clad  peak  of  Mt.  Edith  Cavell 
(11,188  ft.),  formerly  called  Mt.  Fitzhugh  and  locally  known  as  Mt.  Oeikie 
(comp,,  however,  p.  349),  but  renamed  in  memory  of  the  unfortunate 
English  nurse.  It  was  first  ascended  in  1915  by  Prof.  E.  W.  D.  Holway  and 
Dr.  A.  J.  Oilmour  over  the  N.W,  arete. 

Fbom  Jaspkk  to  Maligne  Lake,  35  M.  (2-3  days).  After  crossing  to 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Athabaska  we  take  the  trail  which  leads  S.  along  thej 
E.  bank  of  the  river  to  Buffalo  Prairie,  a  charming  meadow  among  the 
hills,  with  fine  views.  The  trail  here  quits  the  river  and  winds  i:p  the] 
S.W.  slope  of  the  Maligne  Mts.  to  a  pass.  Hence  it  descends  to  the  mouth 
of  'Maligne  Lake  (5526  ft.),  18  M.  in  extent,  an  exqui'^itely  beantiful 
sheet  of  water  of  a  clear  blue  colour,  suirounded  by  an  almost  unequalled 
mountain  panorama  which  is  especially  fine  at  the  E.  end  of  the  lake. 
The  lake  it  drained  by  the  Maligne  River  which  flows  bence  to  the  N.W. 
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into  Medicine  LaJte^  occnj  ying  a  Jmall  rock-basin,  whence  the  river  runs 
helow  ground  to  emtrge  again  at  the  ifaligne  Canon  (p.  348). 

Beyond  Jasper  the  railway  leaves  the  Atbabaska,  which  here 
bends  towards  the  S.E.,  and  ascends  to  the  W.  the  valley  of  the 
Miette  River,  a  mountain  stream,  fed  by  nnmerous  small  waters 
which  all  afford  excellent  rainbow-trout  fishing.  Tall  specimens 
of  the  bastard  Douglas  fir  are  now  frequently  seen.  —  243  M.  Oeikie 
(3590  ft.).  In  front  Yellowhead  Mt.  and  Mt.  FU%wilUam  (see  below  ) 
become  conspicuous.  Near  (247  Mc)  Mt.  Cavell  we  reach  Yellowhead 
Pass  (8723  ft.),  over  1000  ft.  in  width,  said  to  have  been  named 
after  the  yellow  hair  of  Jasper  Hawes  (comp.  p.  348).  We  here  cross 
the  Continental  Divide,  the  boundary  between  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia  (p.  364),  where  the  waters  of  the  Miette  drain  to  the  E. 
by  the  Atbabaska  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  whereas  the  streams  to  the 
W.  flow  into  the  Fraser  River  (see  below),  the  valley  of  which  the 
railway  soon  enters.  At  the  boundary  line  we  also  enter  Mt.  Eobson 
Park,  another  beautiful  mountain  park,  set  aside  by  the  Provincial 
Government. 

The  line  now  begins  to  descend,  soon  following  the  N.  bank  of 
the  charming  Yellowhead  Lake  (3619  ft.),  an  irregular  sheet  of  water. 
about  4  M.  long  and  surrounded  by  verdant  woods.  It  affords  good 
boating  and  lake-trout  fishing.  On  the  N.  rises  the  striking  ridge 
of  Yellowhead  Mt.  (8132  ft.)  and  across  the  lake  (S.E.J  the  cone- 
shaped  peak  of  Mt.  Fitzwilliam  (9742  ft.),  named  after  Lord  Milton's 
family  name  and  also  known  as  Mt.  Pele.  Beyond  the  latter,  to  the 
S.,  the  loftier  peak  of  Mt.  Geikie  (11,016  ft.)  is  seen.  —About  2M. 
beyond  (256  M.)  Lucerne  (3650  ft.)  the  line  reaches  the  point  where 
the  Fraser  (see  below),  descending  from  the  S.,  enters  the  main 
valley  which  forms  part  of  the  'Rocky  Mountain  Trench'  (comp. 
p.  328).  The  scenery  along  the  upper  Fraser  is  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque, the  river  abounding  in  rapids,  falls,  and  small  canons, 
occasionally  narrowing  to  within  30  ft.  Numerous  pretty  little 
streams  rush  down  the  mountain -sides  forming  attractive  water- 
falls of  considerable  height. 

The  Fraser,  the  chief  river  of  British  Columbia  (p.  364),  rises  among 
glaciers  about  16  M.  to  the  S.  of  this  point,  in  lat.  52°40'N.,  long.  118=  SCW. 
(approx.),  not  far  from  Mt.  Geikie  (see  above).  It  flows  at  first  towards 
the  N.W.,  then  turns  sharply  upon  itself  round  the  Cariboo  Eange  and  runs 
nearly  due  S.  for  about  BOOM.  It  finally  bends  to  the  W.,  separating  the 
Coast  Range  from  the  Cascade  Range  (comp.  p.  340),  and  enters  the  Strait 
of  Georgia  (p.  370)  after  a  cour?e  of  700  M.  Its  drainage  basin  comprises 
90,000  aq.  M.  The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Fraser  besides  the  Thompson 
(p.  840)  are  from  N.  to  S.  the  Neehalo  River  (p.  354),  the  Blackwater  River 
(140  M.  long),  and  the  CMlcotin  River  (145  31.  long),  on  the  W.,  and  the 
Quetnel  River  (p.  339),  on  the  E.  The  Lower  Fraser  is  navigable  as  far  as 
Yale  (p.  341),  a  disunce  of  about  110  M.,  while  above  that  point  navigation 
is  only  partially  practicable  on  account  of  the  numerous  narrow  canons. 
Above  Lillooet  the  river  again  becomes  navigable  for  small  steamers  (comp. 

{►.  339).  —  The  Fraser  was  reached  in  1793  by  Alex.  Mackentie.,  who  took 
t  for  part  of  the  Columbia,  but  is  named  from  Simon  Frater,  of  the  North- 
West  Fur  Co.,  who  explored  it  to  its  mouth  in  1807,  in  the  face  of  enormous 
difficulties  from  natural  causes  and  hostile  Indians. 

22* 
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267  M.  Grant  Brook  (3455  ft.j.  At  (272 M.)  Rainbow  (3392  ft.) 
we  cross  the  Moose  River  which  ahout  100  yds.  to  the  N.  of  the  track 
forms  the  fine  Rainbow  Falls,  with  drops  of  50  ft.  and  20  ft.,  after 
having  rnshed  through  the  beantifTil  Rainbow  Canon,  about  600  ft. 
in  length  and  150  ft.  high. 

Fbom  Gbakt  Bbook  to  Lake  Adolphxjs  (Mt.  Robson)  via  rHK  Moose 
River  Vallet  (ca.  3-4  days).  This  rente,  though  longer  than  the  Grand 
Fork  Valley  route  to  Mt.  Robson  (comp.  below),  is  equally  attractive  and 
charming.  Remarks  on  outfit,  etc.,  comp.  below.  —  The  highly  pictnreaqae 
trail  leads  along  the_valley  which  is  bounded  on  both  sides  by  mountains, 
past  the  falls  and  canon  of  the  river  (comp.  above),  to  (ca.  8  5l.)  the  point 
where  the  E.  and  "W.  branches  of  the  river  unite.  A  fine  view  is  here 
obtained  of  the  Reef  Glacei-s,  at  the  head  of  the  latter  valley.  The  Ttcin 
Falls  (40  ft.  high),  a  little  above  the  junction,  in  the  same  valley,  are 
reached  by  a  trail.  We  now  follow  the  E.  branch,  in  which,  farther  on, 
the  valley  of  the  Colonel  Creek  leads  E.  to  The  Colonel  (9166  ft.j  which  may 
be  ascended  without  difficulty  (wonderful  view).  Continuing  our  ascent 
along  the  E.  branch  we  reach,  at  the  base  of  (r.)  Mt.  Upright  (9700  ft.), 
a  beautiful  open  space  of  the  valley  where  three  valleys  converge.  On  the 
W.  opens  the  Terrace  Creek  Valley  which  runs  "VV.  to  the  Terrace  Olacier, 
rising  in  three  terraces  to  the  Reef  Nivi.  To  the  N.  the  main  valley  ascends 
to  glaciers  and  snow-fields  while  to  the  >'."W.  diverges  another  fork  of  the 
W.  Morse  Ri-er  which  we  now  follow.  Passing  two  little  lakes  we  reach 
Moose  Pass  (67(X)  ft.),  on  the  boundary -line  between  British  Columbia  and 
Alberta.  Near  the  summit  we  traverse  beautiful  Alpine  meadows  with 
an  exuberance  of  wild  flowers  in  summer.  From  the  pass  which  is  almost 
at  timber-line  we  descend  into  the  valley  of  the  Calumet  Cr«ei  which  flows 
hence  towards  the  W.,  rising,  a  little  E*.  of  the  pass,  in  the  magnificent 
glacier-field  of  Calumet  Peak  (9760  ft.).  Descending  the  Calumet  Valley  we 
face,  on  reaching  the  valley  of  the  Smoky  River  (see  p.  351),  the  mouth  of 
another  valley  leading  to  the  base  of  Mt.  Gendarme  (10.89^  ft.),  situated  to  the 
N.  of  the  tremendous  glaciers  of  the  Whitehom  (p.  3511.  We  turn  S.  into  the 
3moky  River  Vailey  and  passing  (1.)  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  the  Coleman 
Glacier  and  (r.)  Mumm  Peak  (p.  352)  we  reach  Lake  Adolp'hvs  (see  p.  351). 

Beyond  the  Moose  River  the  railway  skirts  (r.)  the  base  of  the 
Rainbow  Mts.,  a  wonderfully  red  and  yellow  tinted  range  trending 
towards  the  N.W.  and  culminating  in  Mt.  Robson  (see  p.  351).  On 
the  left  extends  along  the  line  the  beantifnl  Moose  Lake  (33o5ft.), 
a  deep  and.  narrow  sheet  of  water,  about  71/2  ^'  long.  The  view 
towards  the  S.  is  very  fine  including  the  varions  snowy  peaks  of  the 
Selwyn  Range  and  its  beautifully  wooded  lower  slopes.  At  (278  M.) 
Red  Pass  Junction  the  line  to  Prince  Rupert  diverges  to  the  right 
(see  p.  353).  280  M.  Resplendent  (3418  ft.).  —  Near  (286  M.)  Mt. 
Robson  (3252  ft. ;  p.  353),  at  the  point  where  the  pretty  valley  of  the 
Grand  Fork^  a  tributary  of  the  Fraser,  opens  to  the  right,  we  obtain 
a  snperb  *View  of  the  majestic  snow-crowned  mass  of  Mt.  Bobson 
(p.  351),  out-topping  all  the  surrounding  mountains,  a  'giant  among 
giants  and  immeasurably  supreme'. 

Fbom  Mt.  Eobson  Station  to  Eebg  Lake  (ili.  Robson),  ca.  15  M. 
(1  day).  As  there  is  at  present  no  accommodation  provided  in  this 
district,  intending  travellers  are  obliged  to  camp  out.  Outfits,  guides, 
horses,  etc.,  may  be  had  at  Jasper  (p.  348)  and  several  other  railway- 
stations.  —  From  Mt.  Robson  station  the  trail  winds  up  the  valley  of  the 
Grand  Fork  (see  above)  between  high  rounded  hills  (6849  ft.)  on  the  E. 
and  a  rock  ridge  ((3*'X)ft.)  on  the  W.  to  Lake  Kinney  (3^9  ft.),  beantilally 
situated  between   (1.)    Little   Grizzly  Peak   (8953  ft.)    and  (r.)  Mt.  Robson. 
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We  then  skirt  the  N.  bank  uf  the  lake  aud ,  roimdiag  u  ahoalder  of 
the  mountain,  turn  into  the  'Valley  of  a  Thousand  Falls,  closed  in 
between  towering  walls  of  rock  and  replete  with  all  the  marvels  of  Al- 
pine Bcenerj'.  To  the  left  is  seen  the  sharp  peak  of  the  Wh'tehoni  (11,101  ft.) 
which,  except  on  this  side,  is  entirely  sarrouaded  by  glaciers.  Farther 
on,  wnere  the  valley  forks,  we  ascend  the  right  arm  past  the  Falls  of 
the  Poolt  and  the  magnificeat  Emperor  Falls  to  the  beautiful  •Berg  Lake 
(5506  ft.)  which  occupies  the  narrow  valley  at  the  N.W.  base  of  Mt.  Rob- 
son.  Its  turquoise-blue  waters  are  dotted  with  floating  ice  which  inces- 
santly slides  down  from  the  huge  ice-cascades  ('Tumbling'  or  'Blue 
Glacier')  on  the  N.W.  face  of  Mt.  Robson.  The  panorama  of  the  peak 
with  its  surrounding  glaciers  and  moantains  as  seen  from  the  shores  of 
the  lake  is  very  imposing. 

From  Berg  Lake  we  may  proceed  in  a  N.E.  direction  across  the 
shingle-flats  of  Robson  Pa$t  (5o50  ft.)  which  forms  the  watershed  of  the 
Pacific  and  Arctic  Oceans  and  also  the  provincial  boundary.  The  main 
discharge  of  the  Robson  Gladf  (see  below)  here  empties  into  Barg  Lake 
while  part  of  it  is  drained  into  Lake  Adolphus  (5523  ft.),  a  little  tarn, 
picturesquely  situated  among  green  spruce  on  the  K.  side  of  the  pass. 
The  lake  forms  the  headwaters  of  the  Smoky  River  (p.  312).  —  For  the 
route  to  the  Moose  Pat*  and  the  ifoose  Hirer  ValUy  (Grant  Brook),  see  p.  350. 

Ascent  of  Mt.  Robsox  (for  experts  only).  'Mt.  Robson  (13.068  ft.), 
the  highest  known  peak  of  the  Canadian  Rocky  Mts.,  so  enthusiasticallv 
described  by  Viscount  Miltou  and  Dr.  W.  B.  Cheadie  (1836-1910)  after  their 
adventurous  'North-West  Passage  by  Land',  rises  in  all  its  .splendour  almost 
straight  up  from  the  valley  except  ou  one  side  where  it  is  connected  by  ? 
very  narrow  neck  ('9700'  Pass)  with  Mt.  Respleudeat.  Mt.  Robson  was  first 
ascended  on  July  3l8t,  1913,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Foster  and  Mr.  A.  H.  MacCartht/, 
with  the  Swiss  guide  Konrad  Kain.  A  previous  attempt  to  conquer  this 
mountain  was  made  in  19J9  by  the  Rev.  G.  Kinney  and  Donald  Phillips  but 
tbeir  daring  climb  up  the  W.  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  peak  was  un- 
fortunately not  awarded  the  final  success  ot  attaining  the  actual  summit. 
Mr.  Foster  and  his  party,  starting  from  a  camp  at  the  foot  of  the  ExHnguithei\ 
took  the  Mt.  Resplendent  route  (comp.  p. 852),  but,  before  reaching  the  col, 
bore  to  the  right  through  crevasses  and  over  rocks  to  the  Dome  (10,098  ft.). 
From  here  the  bergechrund  was  easily  reached  but  the  crossing  of  it  and 
the  succeeding  climb,  up  a  steep  slope  of  65°  and  then  over  rocks  and  ice 
before  the  S.S.E.  arete  was  gained,  offered  the  greatest  difficulty  and 
danger  of  the  whole  climb  (avalanches  and  stone-falls).  From  the  arete 
a  magnificent  panorama  is  obtained  including  the  fine  Robson  Glacier  (see 
below),  the  Smoky  River  "Valley,  Mt.  Resplendent,  and  the  Lynx  Range. 
After  overcoming  a  very  difficult  couloir  the  summit  was  finally  reached 
without  much  trouble.  The  ascent  from  the  camp  (see  above)  took  13  hrs. 
The 'View  from  the  summit  which,  however,  is  rarely  free  from  clouds, 
is  very  grand.  The  massif  of  the  mountain,  covering  with  its  glaciers  and 
lakes  over  30  sq.  M.,  is  seen  in  all  its  splendour.  Iq  clear  weather  the 
great,  white  peak  of  Mt.  Alexandei-  Mackenzie^  formerly  known  a<i  Mi.  Kitchi 
('Big  Mountain';  ca.  11,000-12,500  ft.),  lying  about  85  M.  to  theN.W.,  may 
be  descried.  The  descent  was  made  by  a  very  difficult  route  over  the 
arete  and  the  glacier  on  the  S.E.  face  where,  owing  to  a  hanging  glacier, 
a  very  dangerous  couloir  of  ice  had  to  be  passed  to  reach  the  glacier 
below.  From  here  a  hard  rock  climb  led  to  the  large  valley  running 
down  to  Lake  Kinney.  —  Another  route ,  by  which  the  ascent  of  Mt. 
Eobson  has  been  attempted,  is  via  the  S.W.  arSte  (a  sporting  climb),  but 
perhaps  the  most  promising  route  is  that  via  the  S.  arete. 

The  beautiful  ^'Robson  Glacier  (comp.  above),  of  a  total  length  of 
5  M.  and  8/4  M.  wide,  descends  from  the  fine  snow-filled  Robson  Cirqtte 
which  stretches  from  the  Helmet  (11,160  ft.),  the  culminating  point  of  the 
N.  ridge  of  Mt.  Robson,  towards'  the  E.  to  Lynx  Mt.  (see  p.  352).  The 
main  discharge  of  the  glacier,  which  flows  down  the  valley  between  (W.1 
the  Rearffuai'd  (9000  ft.),  as  the  last  elevation  of  the  N.  rid'ge  of  Mt.  Eob- 
son is  called,  and  (B.)  the  precipices  of  Lynx  Mt.  and  Ptarmigan  Mt. 
(982')  ft.)  enters   the  Berg  Lake  (comp.  above)  at  Robson  Puts  (see  abovej. 
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Mt.  Resplendent  (11.173  ft.),  situated  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Do7ne  (p.  351), 
was  first  aacended  in  1911  by  ifr.  B.  Harmon  and  Konrad  Kain.  The  route 
led  via  the  Robton  Glacier  (see  p.  351)  which  is  easy  for  the  first  two 
miles  bat  requires  some  caution  in  its  upper  part  on  account  of  its  many 
creva^'ses.  From  the  foot  of  the  Extinguisher,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
glacier,  they  kept  towards  the  Col  Rr^ splendent  or  snow-pass  between  Mt. 
Eobson  and  Mt.  Resplendent,  then  turned  to  the  left  across  the  enorm- 
ous snow-field  of  the  latter.  The  crest  is  hung  with  immense  cornices 
of  snow.  The  ^View  from  the  top  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  district. 
On  the  E.  side  stretches  the  magnificent  Resplerulent  Valley,  the  glaciers 
of  which  form  the  source  of  the  W.  branch  of  the  Moose  River  (p.  350). 
—  The  descent  was  made  via  the  rocky  ridge  connecting  with  Lynx  Mi. 
(10,471  ft.),  to  the  N.E. 

Mumm  Peak  (9740ft.),  to  the  N.  of  Berg  Lake,  is  an  easy  climb. 
The  summit  affords  a  grand  view  of  the  ^".W.  face  of  Mt.  Robson. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  ascents  in  the  district  around  Mt.  Robson 
there  are,  of  course,  a  great  many  other  peaks,  some  of  them  still  virgin, 
which  offer  splendid  opportunities  for  mountaineering. 

Beyond  Mt.  Robson  Station  the  railway  continues  to  follow  the 
Fraser.  The  valley  soon  widens  out  considerably  and  receives  the 
McLennan  River  the  valley  of  which  we  ascend  to  the  S.E.  beyond 
(326  M.)  Albreda  (2870  ft.).  Farther  on,  beyond  Cranberry  Lake 
we  tnrn  S.  and  after  crossing  the  Canoe  River,  a  tributary  of  the 
Columbia  (p.  328),  descend  the  valley  of  the  .Yort/i  Thompson  River 
(p.  338)  where  silver-bearing  lead  ores  occur.  367  M.  Blue  River 
(2243  ft.;  Rail.  Restaurant),  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  of  that 
name.  —  414  M.  Vavenby  (^1541  ft.);  468  M.  Chu  Chua  (1277  ft.); 
474  M.  Louis  Creek  (1229  ft.).  —  From  (506  M.)  Kamloops  Junction 
(1150 ft. ;  Rail.  Restaurant)  the  train  runs  to  (509  M.)  Kamloops  (see 
p.  338)  and  back  again. 

The  railway  now  turns  to  the  W.  and  runs  along  the  N.  bank  of 
Kamloops  Lake  (p.  339).  520  M.  Tranquille  (1180  ft. ;  p.  339).  — 
Beyond  (538  M.)  Savona  (1171  ft.;  p.  339)  our  line  takes  nearly  the 
same  course  as  the  C.  P.  K.  (comp.  R.  66).  561  M.  Ashcroft  (993  ft. ; 
see  p.  339).  Beyond  (571  M.)  Basque  (950  ft.)  we  cross  to  the  W. 
bank  of  the  river.  —  587  M.  Spence's  Bridge  (738  ft.;  p.  840 j. 

Beyond  (610  M.)  Lytton  (566  ft.)  where  we  cross  under  the 
C.  P.  R.  we  follow  the  E.  bank  of  the  Fraser  (p.  349)  while  the 
C.  P.  R.  runs  on  the  opposite  side  (comp.  p.  340).  616  M.  Cisco 
(602  ft.).  —  From  (638 M.)  Boston  Bar  (450  ft. ;  Rail.  Restaurant; 
p.  341)  as  far  as  (665  M.)  YaU  (218  ft. ;  p.  341)  the  line  is  almost 
wholly  cut  into  the  hard  rock,  and  there  are  several  tunnels,  including 
one  of  2085  ft.  in  length.  —  678  M.  Hope  (154  ft. ;  Empress,  $  272)- 
also  a  station  on  the  'Kettle  Valley  Railway'  (see  p.  344),  is  a  small 
mining-town,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Fraser  and  the  Nicolume  River 
(good  trout-flshing).  —703  yi.Rosedale.  7 10  M.C/iiWitoacfc (^Empress, 
$  2V2-3),  a  thriving  city  of  1600  inhab.,  is  the  centre  of  a  fine  agri- 
cultural and  dairying  district  and  possesses  creameries  and  a  large 
fruit-cannery.    The  district  affords  good  fishing  and  shooting. 

Steahebs  ply  from  Chilliwack  daily  to  Harrison  Millt  (p.  342)  and  to 
Sew  Westminster  (p.  353),  and  the  British  Columbia  Electric  Railway  run* 
to  the  Utter  place  and  to  Vancouver  (p.  357). 
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721  M.  Sumaa  lies  at  the  N.  end  of  Sumas Lake.  —  From  (753  M.) 
Port  Mann  the  railway  crosses  the  Fraser  by  a  fine  bridge  to  — 

766  M.  New  "Westminster  (Dunsmuir,  from  $  2^l^\  Commercial, 
from  $  2;  Strand,  Savoy,  Premier,  R.  from  $  1),  a  city  with  about 
17,000  inhab.,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  slopes  of  the  right  bank 
of  the  Fraser  River,  which  is  up  to  this  point,  about  17  M.  from  its 
moQth,  navigable  for  larger  ocean-vessels.  Its  deep  and  safe  Har- 
bour is  the  starting-point  of  car-ferries  (C.N.R.,  G.N.R.)  to  Victoria 
(p.  363).  New  Westminster  is  the  oldest  settlement  in  this  region, 
having  been  founded  in  1359  as  Queentborough  but  afterwards  re- 
named by  Queen  Victoria.  For  eight  years  it  was  the  capital  of  British 
Columbia  (comp.  p.  364).  It  is  the  market  centre  of  a  rich  agri- 
cultural district  and  carries  on  a  large  business  in  fish  and  salmon 
canning  and  the  manufacture  and  shipping  of  lumber.  Its  other 
industrial  establishments  include  cold  storage  plants,  iron  works, 
foundries,  machine  shops,  shipyards,  etc. 

Among  the  noteworthy  buildings  of  the  city  are  the  Court  House, 
the  Royal  Columbian  Hospital,  the  Anglican  Holy  Trinity  Cathedral 
and  the  R.  C.  St.  Peter  s  Cathedral,  the  Provincvil  Penitentiary  and 
Insane  Asylum,  the  Carnegie  Public  Library,  and  the  Columbian 
Methodist  College  (1892;  ca.  100  students)  which  is  affiliated  to 
Toronto  University  (p.  213).  Queen's  Park  contains  athletic  grounds 
and  the  Provincial  Exhibiticn  Buildings.  A  visit  should  also  be  paid 
to  the  large  saw-mill  of  the  Canadian  Western  Lumber  Co.,  to  the  E. 
of  the  city  (electric  car),  or  to  one  of  the  numerous  salmon-canning 
factories  (comp.  p.  361)  which  are  within  easy  reach.  —  A  bridge 
crosses  the  N.  arm  of  the  Fraser  to  Lulu  Island  (p.  361). 

New  Westminster  is  also  a  station  on  the  C.  P.  E.  (p.  342),  the  G.N.  E., 
and  the  British  Coiambia  Electric  Eailway  (to  Vancouver,  etc.  J.  —  Steamebs 
ply  regularly  to  Victoria  (p.  363j,  Vancouver  (p.  357),  Chilliwaclt  (p.  352), 
Steveston  fp.  361),  etc.  Longer  excursions  may  be  made  to  (6  M.)  Burrard 
Inlet  [p.  342),  to  (20  M.)  Fttt  Lake,  and  to  (21  M.)  Boundary  Bay. 

Beyond  New  Westminster  the  railway  runs  through  the  district 
of  Bumaby,  a  thriving  municipality,  and  reaches  — 
769  M.  Vancouver  (see  p.  357). 

69.  From  Edmonton  to  Prince  Eupert. 

95^3  M.  C.y.R.  (G.  T.  P.  Div.)  thrice  weekly  in  W/z  hrs.  (fare  $  37.70, 
sleeper  $10;  cate-observation  car).  Ttiis  route  forms  another  approach  to 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  N.  Rocky  Mts.  described  in  R   63. 

From  Edmonton  to  (27SM.)  Red  Pass  Junction,  see  pp.  346-350. 
—  280  M.  Resplendent  (3390  ft.;  p.  350);  287  M.  Mt.  Robson 
(3097  ft.;  p.  350).  To  the  S.  of  (304  M.)  Tete  Jaune  (2395  ft.), 
called  like  the  pass  after  Jasper  Hawes  (comp.  p.  349),  Mica  Mt. 
(9600  ft.)  is.  seen.  The  Fraser  which  is  here  about  350  ft.  wide 
broadens  more  and  more  as  the  mountains  farther  on  recede.  It 
is  navigable  for  small  craft  from  this  point  westward  to  Soda  Cref'k 
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(p.  339),  a  distance  of  about  470  M.  The  river  now  flows  in  a  swift 
cnrrent  to  the  N.W.  forming  countless  twists  and  bends.  The  valley 
is  heavily  wooded,  the  Douglas  fir  predominating.  —  Shortly  hefore 
reaching  (342  M.)  McBridt  (2360  ft.)  the  valley  of  the  Beaver  River, 
one  of  the  numerous  smaller  affluents  of  the  Fraser,  opens  out  on  the 
opposite  side,  between  (r.)  Mammoth  Mt.  (6000  ft.)  and  (1.)  Teare 
Mt.  (7000  ft.).  Several  small  streams  are  crossed  including  the  Goat 
River.  Farther  on,  the  Little  Smoky  River  and  the  Clearwater  River 
join  the  main  valley  on  the  Is.,  and  beyond  the  latter  the  line 
crosses  to  the  N.  bank.  —  After  about  50  M.,  beyond  the  mouth  of 
the  Bear  River,  a  S.  tributary,  the  railway  recrosses  the  Fraser  and 
runs  in  a  straight  line  across  the  huge  bend  which  the  river  here 
describes.  The  small  Otter  and  Eagle  Lakes  are  passed  on  the  right. 
—  469M.  Willow  Bluer  (1912  ft.),  near  the  confluence  of  the  Willow 
River  with  the  Fraser. 

The  line  now  runs  to  the  S.  W.  to  (488M.)  Prince  {xeorge  (1862  ft. ; 
Alexandra,  from  $3-^/4;  Prince  George,  R.  from  $  1),  a  divisional 
point  and  terminus  of  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern  Ry.  (see  p.  361), 
situated  on  a  fiat  table-land  at  the  confluence  of  the  Nechako  River 
(see  below)  and  the  Fraser  which  here  turns  to  the  S.  (comp.  p.  349). 
The  city,  incorporated  in  1915,  with  2500  inhab.,  owns  its  electric 
and  water  works  and  shows  every  sign  of  healthy  progress.  It  is  an 
important  centre  for  lumbering  and  the  fur-trade,  the  latter  reaching 
back  more  than  a  hundred  years  when  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  here 
founded  the  post  of  Fort  George.  The  numerous  Indians  of  the 
district  belong  to  the  tribe  of  the  «SJu;as?i.  The  surrounding  country 
abounds  in  moose,  deer,  black  bear,  and  small  game,  while  the  innu- 
merable lakes  and  streams  aflord  excellent  fishing.  —  Prince  George 
is  to  be  connected  by  railway  with  the  Peace  River  District  (p.  312). 

Small  Steamebs  ply  from  Prioce  George  up  the  Nechako  and  Stuart 
Rivers  to  Fort  St.  James,  a  H.B.  Cc's  post  at  the  end  of  Stuart  Lale  (see 
below),  and  on  the  Xechaku  to  Fraser  Lake  (see  below).  —  From  Prince 
George  to  Azhcroft  by  steamer  and  automobile,  see  p.  b39. 

Beyond  Prince  George  the  railway  again  gradually  ascends  for 
the  next  150  M.  running  at  first  almost  due  "W.  along  the  S.  bank 
of  the  winding  Nechako  River  (255  M.  long)  the  valley  of  which  is 
well  adapted  for  mixed  farming.  —  Near  (502  M.)  Chilako  (1978  ft.) 
the  Chilako  or  Mud  River  is  crossed.  557  M.  Vanderho of  (20S2  ft.), 
a  busy  town, is  the  chief  place  in  the  Nechako  Valley.  Farther  on 
we  pass  (r.)  the  mouth  of  the  Stuart  River  (220  M.  long)  which  drains 
Stuart  Lake  (2200  h.;  210  sq.  M.),  situated  about  40  M.  to  the  N.W.— 
582  M.  Fort  Fraser  (22Ai  ft.),  at  the  E.  end  of  Fraser  Lake  (2225  ft.), 
is  another  prosperous  town,  with  a  H.  B.  Co.'s  post,  a  Provincial 
Government  experimental  farm,  and  an  Indian  settlement.  The 
railway  now  crosses  the  Nechako,  which  here  bends  towards  the  S.E. 
and  then  S.  W.  draining  a  large  lake  area,  and  runs  along  the  S.  side 
of  Fraser  Lake  to  (596  M.)  Fraser  Lake  (2200  ft.l,  a  thriving  littlo 
town  at  the  S.W.  end  of  the  lake. 
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Near  the  W.  eud  of  Fraser  Lake  the  railway  crosses  a  small  river 
which  connects  the  lake  with  the  liarrow  Fran^aU  Lake  (2375  ft.), 
about  70  m.  in  length,  lying  to  the  AT.  It  then  runs  for  a  short 
distance  to  the  N.  soon  crossing  the  Endako  River,  near  its  influx 
into  Fraser  Lake,  and,  farcher  on,  turns  towards  the  N.W.  foUowin? 
the  N.  hank  of  the  river.  —  604  M.  Endako  (2237  ft.)-  Farther  on 
Burm  Lake  and  Decker  Lake,  two  small  sheets  of  water,  are  passed 
ou  the  left.  —  Beyond  (655  M!)  Rose  Like  (2359  ft.)  the  railway 
descends  into  the  Bulkley  River  Valley,  mainly  an  open,  gently 
undulating  country,  5-15  M.  in  width,  which  is  extremely  fertile. — 
At  (68S  M.)  Houston  (1941  ft.)  the  railway  again  bends  to  theN.AV. 
following  the  S.  side  of  the  valley  which  is  now  flanked  by  the  Telkwa 
Mts.  of  the  Coast  Range  on  the  S.  and  the  Babine  Range  on  the  N. 
The  latter  contains  ri^h  deposits  of  copper,  and  also  galena,  lead, 
and  gold.  Near  (720  M.)  Telkwa  (1657  ft.),  a  busy  little  town  at 
the  mouth  of  the  turbid  Telkwa  River,  are  considerable  deposits  of 
bitumiuDus  coal.  Opposite  Telkwa  lies  Aldermere.  —  729  M. 
Smither.^  (1616  ft.;  Bulkley,  from  $21/2).  ^vith  600  inhabitants. 
Farther  on  Lake  Kathlyn  is  passed  on  the  left,  with  Hudson  Bay  Mt. 
(8500  ft.')  rising  behind.  Beyond  (751  M.)  Moricetown  (1332  ft.)  the 
Bnlkley  flows  through  numerous  rocky  canons.  To  the  W.  are  seen 
the  imposing  snow-streaked  peaks  of  the  Rochers  Deboul-s  Mts. 
(8100  ft.).  Beyond  (775  M.)  .Yeu- ^aseZ^on  (1022ft.)  the  line  threads 
a  tunnel,  aboutSOOOft.  long,  throughATi.  .-iu-iVZoafe.  — 778 M. Hazel- 
ton  (959ft.;  Omineca,  from  $21/2),  an  old  fur-trading  post  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  lies  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  swift-flowing 
Skeena  River  (see  below),  the  valley  of  which  the  railway  now 
follows.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hazelton  are  several  argentiferous 
galena  ore  mines. 

About  140  M.  to  the  K.  of  Hazelton,  at  tlie  headwaters  of  the  Skeena 
River  (335  M.  long),  is  the  extensive  Ground  Hog  Coal  Field,  so  called  from 
the  adjacent  Crround  Bog  Mt.  (SOX)  it.),  a  highly  important  area  of  lignite 
as  well  as  hoth  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal.  —  The  chief  tributary 
of  the  Skeena.  joining  it  about  110  M.  farther  down,  is  the  Babine  Eiver. 
the  discharge  of  Babine  Lake  (2222  ft.).  a  sheet  of  water  about  100  M.  in 
length  and  30J  sq.  M.  in  area. 

Beyond  Hazelton  we  leave  the  dry  interior  district  and  gradually 
enter  that  of  the  Pacific  climate.  At(791  M.)  Skeena  Crowm^  (780  ft.) 
we  cross  to  the  W.  side  of  the  river.  802  M.  Kitwanga  (577  ft.),  an 
Indian  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  that  name.  —  836  M. 
Pacific  (367ft.).  About  15  miles  farther  ou,  the  Skeena  forces  its  way 
through  the  greenish  volcanics  of  the  picturesque  Kitsalas  Canon. 
—  Beyond  (861  M.)  Terrace  (216ft.)  the  railway  crosses  theKitsum- 
yallum  River  and  enters  the  Coast  Range  (p.  340).  Q70  yi.Amsbury 
(143  ft),  opposite  the  month  of  the  Lakelse  Vallev.  885  M.  Exstew 
(66  ft.);  897  M.  Salvus;  909  M.  AVmit^a.  —  922  M.  Skeena  City  is 
situated  on  the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  connects  the  mainland 
with  the  Tsimpaean  Peninsula.  The  line  now  skirts  the  wide  estuary 
of  the  Skeena  (comp.  p.  372).    Beyond  (945  M.)  Phelan  we  cross  a 
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bridge  spanning  the  picturesque  channel  vrhich  separates  the  main- 
land from  Kaien Island,  a  mountainons  island,  about  6  M.  long  and 
31/2  M.  broad.  The  railway  runs  along  the  S.  shore  of  the  Island 
and  then  bends  N.  along  the  "W.  side. 

955  M.  Prince  Eupert.  —  Hotels.  Pbince  Eupeet,  E.  from  $  IVs; 
Savot,  Cbntbal,  E.  from  $1;  Ksox,  from  S23/4.  —  U.S.  Consul,  Mr.  E. 
A.  Wakefield;  also  Norwegian  and  Swedish  consular  reprecentativea. 

STEAMEE3  ply  regularly  to  Seattle  via  Vancouver  and  Victoria  (see  E.  72), 
to  Queen  CMrlotte  Islandt,  Anyox,  Stewart^  etc.  (comp.  below). 

Frince  Rupert,  in  lat.  N.  64°  16',  about  45  M.  from  Alaska  and 
over  500  M.  to  the  N.  of  Vancouver,  the  W.  terminus  of  the  C.N.R. 
transcontinental  line,  has  passed  in  a  very  few  years  from  non- 
existence to  the  condition  of  a  prosperous  city  and  seaport  of  about 
8000  inhabitants.  It  is  named  after  the  brilliant  nephew  of  Charles  I., 
who  was  the  first  governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  (1670;  comp. 
p.  279),  while  for  at  least  a  century  thereafter  the  great  North -West 
of  Canada  was  known  at  Rupertsland.  The  climate  resembles  some- 
what that  of  S.  Scotland,  frost  or  snow  in  winter  being  not  very 
considerable.    The  annual  rainfall  is  over  70  inches. 

The  city,  situated  within  picturesque  environs,  stretches  along 
a  narrow  ledge  of  very  irregular  rock,  about  1  M.  wide,  which  on  the 
W.  falls  off  abruptly  into  deep  sea,  while  on  the  E.  it  is  defined  by 
a  hi»h  wooded  ridge.  It  has  been  laid  out  at  great  cost  in  a  modern 
style,  with  a  network  of  regular  streets  regardless  of  the  great  dif- 
ference of  level.  The  fine  natural  Harlour,  14  M.  in  length,  is 
sheltered  on  the  W.  by  Bigby  Island  (Government  wireless  station!, 
a  wooded  mountainous  island,  separated  by  a  channel  over  1  M.  in 
width,  and  by  a  promontory-like  projection  of  the  Tsimptean  Pen- 
insi.  la  (see  p.  £55)  into  which  the  harbour  runs  deeply  inland.  There 
is  a  large  Government  Floating  Dry  Deck,  built  at  a  cost  of  about 
$2,500,000.  In  1920  the  port  was  entered  and  cleared  by  2769  sea- 
going vessels  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  200,526  tons.  The  city 
owns  its  electric  light  and  power  plants,  waterworks  (at  Lake  Wood- 
worth,  on  the  mainland),  and  telephone  system.  It  contains  the  Pro- 
vincial  Oovernment  Offices  for  the  Skeena  district,  a  substantial 
building,  a  little  to  the  E.  of  the  station,  and  several  churches, 
schools,  and  banks.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  important  halibut  and 
other  fisheries  on  the  N.W.  coast  and  possesses  several  cold  storage 
plants.  There  are  also  ship-building  plants,  saw-mills,  and  shingle 
mills.  Good  views  are  obtained  from  Acropolis  Hill,  to  the  S.  of  the 
station. 

Steakkes  (O.T.P.)  ply  from  Prince  Eapert  fortnightly  to  Queen  Char- 
lotte City  (Dop.  500i  Premier,  from  $2'^)  and  other  points  on  the  Q,ueen 
Charlotte  Islands  which  are  separated  from  the  coast  islands  of  British 
Columbia  by  Hecate  Strait  fp.  STl).  Their  t.  tal  area  is  ST&J  sq.  M.  The 
islands  ^  hich  have  a  population  of  abou'  2^j(X)  form  ih-^  chief  home  of  the 
Haidoi,  the  cleverest  of  the  native  tribes  of  this  coast  (comp.  p.  374)  who  are 
mostly  engaged  in  fishing,  the  waters  around  the  islands  being  famous  for 
their  rich  yield  -  f  halilut  and  spring  salmon  (p.  c61).  In  the  S.  part  of 
Graham  Jsland,  the  largest  of  the  whole  group,  coal  is  found  (comp.  p.  xlv). 
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Comp.  the  full  account  of  the  islands  given  by  Fro/.  Dr.  George  M.  Dawson 
in  tha  Report  of  the  Can.  Geol.  8urv.  for  18795  also  the  Ven.  W.  H.  Collison's 
book  meniioned  at  p.  366. 

The  G.T.P.  steamers  mentioned  at  p.  3T0  proceed  weekly  from  Prince 
Rupert  in  10  hrs.  to  Stewart,  twice  weekly  in  8-9  hrs.  to  Anyox.  —  Stewart 
(pop.  300;  King  Edward,  from  $  2V2),  situated  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Poriland 
Canal,  the  dividing  line  between  the  S.E.  corner  of  Alaska  and  Canada, 
has  recently  become  known  for  the  pro^'perous  development  of  its  silver- 
mining.  —  Anyox  {Granby  Bay,  $  2V2)  lies  at  the  N.  end  of  Portland  Inlet, 
with  extensive  depositsof  copper  sulphide  and  a  large  copper-smelting  plant. 

For  the  steamer-route  from  Prince  Rupert  to  Vancouver,  see  R.  72. 

70.  Vancouver. 

Railway  Stations.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Station  (PL  B,  3),  at  the 
foot  of  Granville  St.,  near  the  harbour;  Canadian  National  Railways  Station ; 
Pacific  Great  Eastern  Railway  Station,  a  large  new  building  in  the  centre 
of  the  town;  Union  Station,  at  False  Creek,  for  the  trains  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway.  For  the  station  of  the  British  Columbia  Electric  Rail- 
watft  see  below.  —  ffotel  Omnibuses  and  Cabs  (see  below)  meet  all  the  chief 
trains  and  steamers. 

Hotels.  •Vancodvbii  (PI.  a;  B,  3),  corner  of  Georgia  St.  and  Granville" 
St.,  a  large  C.P.R.  hotel,  with  fine  view  from  the  rouf  garden  (see  p.  359), 
488  R.  from  $  2 ;  Alcazab,  corner  of  Homer  St.  and  Dunsmair  St.  (PI.  B,  3), 
200  R.  from  $  1.  with  bath  from  $  2V2;  Regent,  140  Hastings  St.E.  (PI.  C.  3), 
GaosvENOB,  &4'J  Howe  St.,  Hodson,  773  Seymour  St.  (PI.  B,  4,  3),  Ddffebin, 
900  Seymour  St.,  Glescoe  Lodge,  1001  Georgia  St.  W.,  a  family  hotel,  at 
these  five  R.  from  $  IV2;  Castle,  748  Granville  St.  (Pl.B,  4,  3),  Patbicia, 
403  Hastings  St.  E.,  at  both  R.  from  $  I74;  Stbatfobd,  corner  of  Gore  Ave. 
and  Keefer  St.  (PL  C.  3),  Canada,  514  Richards  St.,  Balfocb,  435  Pender 
St  W.  (PL  B,  3),  MiuiTOBA,  50  Cordova  St.  W.  (PL  B,  C,  3),  Bbistol, 
1221  Granville  St.,  MeTEOPOLE  (PI.  d;  B,  C,  3),  at  these  fix  R.  from  $  1; 
Dominion  (PL  g;  C,  3),  corner  of  Abbott  St.  and  Water  St.,  $  2;  Europe, 
42  Powell  St,  (PL  C,  3),  Commebcial  (PL  c;  B,  3),  at  both  R.  from  75c. 

Restaurants.  The  Shafer  Cafeteria,  115  Hastings  St.  W.;  Ritt  Cafi, 
7'^0  Pender  St.  W.;  FelUr's  Cafi,  525  Pender  St.W. 

Taximeter  Oabs.  For  the  first  1/2  ^-  or  less  50  c,  for  each  addit. 
74  M.  10  c. ;  waiting  for  every  6  min.  10  c.  For  each  article  of  luggage 
carried  outside  30-40  c.  Between  1  a.  m.  and  8  a.  m.  an  extra  charge  of 
30  c.  is  made. 

Electric  Tramways  run  through  the  principal  streets  (5  c.)  and  to 
various  suburban  point>i.  —  The  British  Columbia  Electric  Railway 
(station  at  the  comer  of  Hastings  St.  and  CarrallSt. ;  PL  C,  3j  maintains 
an  extensive  system  of  lines  running  from  Vancouver  to  New  Westminster 
(p.  353;  12  M.  in  'A  hr.),  Burnaby  (p.  353),  Steveston  (see  p.  361),  ChilHwack 
(p.  352),  etc. 

Steamers  ply  daily  to  Victoria  (p.  363)  and  Nanaimo  (p.  36S);  and  to 
New  Westminster  (p.  353);  also  to  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Skagway,  Ladysmith, 
and  other  Alaskan  ports.  Smaller  steamers  run  to  (1*  2  hr. ;  fare  50  c.)  Bowen 
Island  (p.  380),  to  (2V2  hrs.;  return  $  1)  Indian  River  (p.  361),  etc.  —  The 
fine  steamsliipa  of  the  C.P.R.  Co.  start  here  for  Japan  and  China  and  for 
Honolulu,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia.  —  Ferries.  To  North  Vancouver  (see 
p.  360)  every  20  min.  from  the  foot  of  Carrall  St.  (PI.  C,  3 ;  return-fare 
20  c);  also  every  1/2  ^^r.  to  West  Vancouver  (see  p.  360),  etc.  —  Small  Boats 
25  c.  per  hr.,  $  1-7  per  day. 

Theatres.  Imperial  Theatre  (opera),  corner  of  Main  St.  and  Harris  St. 
(PL  C,  3.  4);  Empress,  corner  of  Hastings  St.  and  Gore  Ave.  (PL  B,  3); 
Avenue,  646  Main  St.;  Grphewn,  765  Granville  St.,  Pantages,  136  Hastings 
St.  E.  (these  two  vaudevilles).  —  Arena  Rink,  corner  of  Georgia  St.  and 
Denman  St.  (PL  A,  2). 

Clubs.     Vancouver  Club  (PL  17 ;  B,  3),  Hastings  St. ;  Terminal  OUy  Club 
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(PI.  16;  B,  3).  Hastings  St.;  Univenity^  310  Seymour  St.;  United  Service, 
1255  Pender  St.  W.;  Shaughnessy  Heightt  Golf  Club,  Granville  St.;  BrUish 
Columbi't  Golf,  5i3  Hastings  St.  W.  ;  Vancouver  Golf  and  Country  Club; 
British  Cohcm'bia  Mountaineering  Club  (founded  in  1907  ;  comp.  p.  301) ;  Y.M.  C.  A. 
PI.  15;  B,  3j.  590  Cambie  St.;  Eoyal  Vancouver  Yacht  Club,  Stanley  Park. 

Newspapers.  Morning:  News  Advertiser^  The  Sun.  Evening:  The  World, 
The  Province.  Tliere  are  alSo  a  Chinese  and  a  Japanese  paper,  and  several 
vreeklies  and  monthlies. 

Post  Office  (PI.  B,  3),  corner  of  Hastings  St.  and  Granville  St.  —  G.  P.  R, 
Telegraph  Co.,  at  the  station  (PI.  B,  3). 

Tourist  Agents.  Thcs.  Cook  d-  Son,  723  Georgia  St.  W.,  near  Gran- 
ville St.;  Tourists'  Aid  Association  (PI.  25;  B,  3),  489  Granville  St.  —Express 
Service.  Vancouver  District  Telegraph  dk  Delivery  Co. ,  305  Abbott  St. ;  Do- 
minion Express  Co.  (PI.  24;  B,  3),  Granville  St.;  Great  Northern  Express  Co.. 
440  Hastings  St.;  Royal  Transfer  Co.,  624  Geoi^a  St. 

U.  S.  Consul-GeneraL,  Mr.  F.  M.  Ryder.  —  There  are  also  French,  Belgian, 
Italian,  Japanese,  Dutch,  Scandinavian,  and  other  consular  representatives. 

Oriental  silks  (comp.  359),  Haida  Indian  basket  work,  Chilka  blankets 
(p.  378),  and  furs  may  be  purchased  at  various  shops, 

Vancouver,  the  largest  city  in  British  Columbia  (p.  364),  named, 
Jike  Vancouver  Island,  after  George  Vancouver  (p.  362],  is  beautifully 
situated  on  Burrard  Inlet  (p.  842),  which  forms  a  splendid  natural 
harbour  (comp.  p.  859).  The  city  proper  occupies  mainly  a  narrow 
neck  of  land  surrounded  by  water  6n  three  sides  and  terminating  in 
Stanley  Park  (p.  359)  but  in  a  wider  sense  'Greater  Vancouver'  com- 
prises the  districts  of  North  Vancouver  (p.  360),  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
inlet,  and  those  of  South  Vancouver  fp.  360)  and  Point  Grey  (p.  860), 
adjoining  the  city  on  the  S.  Though  there  were  a  few  settlers  here  at  an 
earlier  period,  Vancouver,  or  Granville,  as  which  it  then  was  known, 
practically  dates  from  1885,  when  it  was  chosen  as  the  terminus  of  the 
C.P.R.  (comp.  p.  342).  Its  growth  since  then  has  been  extra- 
ordinary. It  has  become  the  chief  Canadian  seaport  for  the  Pacific, 
all  the  other  main  railway  lines  of  the  Province  (C.N.R.,  P.G.E.R., 
G.N.R.)  having  their  W.  terminals  here,  and  its  development  will 
no  doubt  largely  benefit  by  the  new  route  through  tbe  Panama  Canal. 
In  1886,  when  it  contained  600  inhab.,  the  whole  town  was  destroyed 
by  fire  but  in  the  following  year  the  population  had  alreadv  risen  to 
2000,  and  in  1888  to  6000.  In  1911  the  city  contained  100,401  in- 
hab. as  compared  to  26,133  in  1901,  while  at  present  the  population 
of  Greater  Vancouver  is  estimated  at  180,000  inhab.,  ranking  the 
city  as  the  fourth  in  the  Dominion.  Among  these  are  many  Chinese 
who  have  a  newspaper  and  theatre  of  their  own.  In  the  substantial 
character  of  its  buildings  and  the  excellence  of  its  streets,  Van- 
couver compares  very  favourably  with  most  towns  of  its  age.  Many 
of  the  private  residences,  with  their  lawns  and  gardens,  are  astonish- 
ingly handsome.  The  manufactures  of  the  city  include  machinery, 
paper  and  pulp,  clothing,  sugar,  and  food  products.  Ship-building 
and  salmon-canning  are  also  carried  on,  and  the  centre  of  the  large 
timber-trade  of  British  Columbia  (comp.  p.  364)  is  located  here. 
Vancouver  has  also  a  large  share  in  the  transit-trade  of  silk.  The 
total  value  of  its  exports  in  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1921,  was 
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$49,677,016  and  of  its  imports  $64,731,912.  —  The  dimaiL-  is 
much  like  that  of  Victoria (comp.  p.  363),  and  the  annual  precipitation 
is  aliout  59  inr:bes. 

The  traveller  may  begin  his  sight-seeing  at  Vaiicou-ver  by  ascend- 
ing the  roof  garden  of  the  Vancouver  Hoi d  (see  p.  BoT^.  which  com- 
mands a  splendid  *View. 

At  our  feet  lies  the  city  with  its  suburbs,  wbiie  farther  to  the  W.  we 
look  outwards  towards  the  'Strait  of  Georgia  (p.  370),  heyond  which  rise  the 
dark  mountains  of  Vancouver  Island  (p.  362).  Across  Burrard  Inlet  lies  North 
Vancouver  (p.  360),  backed  by  the  heavily-wooded  and  snow-capped  peaks 
of  the  Cascade  Range.  To  the  S.E.  we  may  distinguish  the  conical  snow- 
peak  of  Mt.  Baker  (p.  362),  60  M.  distant,  and  to  the  S.  and  S.W.  are  the 
Olympic  Mts.  The  immediate  environs  of  the  town  are  occupied  by  forests 
of  noble  pines,  cedars,  firs,  spruces,  and  other  trees. 

The  chief  business-thoroughfare  is  Hastings  Street  (PI.  B.C.  3), 
in  which  are  the  City  Hall  ^'  Carnegie  Library  (PI.  C,  8),  the  Bank 
of  British  Columbia,  the  Bank  of  BritishNorth  America  (PI.  1 ;  B,  3), 
the  Bank  of  Xova  Scotia,  the  Eoynl  Bank  of  Canada  (PI.  2;  B,  3^, 
the  Bank  of  Hamilton  (PI.  3;  B,  3>,  etc.  Among  other  important 
buildings  are  the  Post  Office  and  Custom  House  (  P).B  3)  :  the  Court 
Howe,  in  Georgia  St.  (between  Howe  St.  ai:d  Hornby  St.;  PI.  B,  31: 
the  Dominion  A.<say  Office  (visitors  admitte'l).  ar  the  Gorner  of  Gran- 
ville St.  and  Pei;derSr.(Pl.  B,  3),  the  ^anfc  o/"AfonfreaZ  (PI.  4:  B,3). 
in  Granville  St.;  St.  Andrew's  Presbyterian  Church  PI.  11 ;  B,  3\  Christ 
Church  (Episc;  PI.  9,  B  3),  both  in  Georgia  St. ;  St.  James's  Episcopal 
Church  (PL  12 :  C,  3) ;  the  First  Baptist  Church  (PI.  7:  B.  8) ;  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  at  the  comer  of  Thurlow  St.  and  Pendrell  St. 
(PI.  B,  3) ;  the  Wesleyan  Church  (PI.  13 ;  B.  31 ;  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Rosary  (R.  C. ;  PI.  10,  B  3);  St.  Paul's  Hospital  (PI.  21 ;  B,  3),  in 
Burrard  St.:  St.  Luke' s  Hospital  [V\.  20;  C.  3);  and  the  5or.'g5ftotr 
Building,  at  the  corner  of  Georgia  St.  and  Gilford  Sr.  (PI.  B,  2).  —  A 
visit  may  also  be  paid  to  one  of  the  large  saw-mills,  such  as  the 
Hastings  Saw  Mill  (PI.  C,  3). 

The  Harhouri^Pl.  A-D,2,8),  entered  by  the  First  Narroirs,  a  channel 
through  which  the  water  rashes  with  great  speed,  is  safe  and  deep,  and 
generally  contains  quite  a  little  fleet  of  vessels,  often  including  one 
of  the  great  Japan  liners.  In  1920  the  harbour  was  entered  and  cleared 
by  2800  vessels  of  3,199,749  tons.  Among  the  chief  cargoes  are  tea, 
silk,  seal-skins,  coal,  and  timber. 

The  waters  of  Burrard  Inlet  abound  in  large  and  beautifully  hued 
medusae,  and  the  piles  of  the  wharves  reveal,  at  low  water,  interesting 
algae  and  other  forms  of  marine  life. 

The  chief  attraction  of  Vancouver  to  the  tourist  is,  however,  the 
beautiful  *Staiiley  Park  (PI.  A,  B,  1,  2;  reached  by  Pender  St.  cars; 
band  on  Sun.  afternoons),  1000  acres  in  extent,  on  the  wooded 
peninsula  connected  with  the  N.W.part  of  the  city  by  a  long  bridge. 

Visitors  should  make  the  round  trip  in  one  of  the  coaches  or  hire  a 
carriage  ($3-5)  and  drive  round  the  road  encircling  the  park  (9  M.),  afford- 
ing splendid  views  of  the  harbour  and  the  sea.  (The  best  plan  is  to  turn  to 
the  left  on  entering.)    The  Shell  Road,  on  the  side  next  the  harbour,  is 
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pcThaps  the  best  part  of  the  drive ;  and  a  magnificent  'View  is  obtained 
here  from  Broekion  Point  (PI.  B,  2),  at  the  foot  of  which  lies  the  wreck  of 
the  'Beaver',  the  first  steamer  that  reached  this  district  via  Cape  Horn.  A 
transverse  drive  (sign-post)  leads  across  the  island  throngh  the  magnificent 
forest  with  which  it  is  clothed,  passing  some  gigantic  red  pine  (a  few  of 
them  260  ft.  high),  a  spmce  44  ft.  in  girth,  and  a  cedar  3  ft.  larger.  Foot- 
paths lead  into  the  heart  of  the  forest,  which  has  otherwise  been  left  almost 
entirely  as  nature  made  it.  —  ^ ear  the  entrance  of  the  park  is  a  small  Zoological 
Garden  (PI.  B,  2).  —  A  large  reservoir  in  Stanley  Park  stores  wat«r  brought 
from  the  CapiJano  River  (p.  361)  by  large  pipes  below  Burrard  Inlet. 

English  Bay  (PI.  A.  2,  3;  electric  cars),  adjoining  Stanley  Park,  has  a  fine 
i>each  and  is  frequented  for  bathing  and  boating. 

Hastings  Park,  another  beautiful  area  of  80  acres,  situated  in 
theE.  district  of  Hastinys(Vl.D,3)  contairs  the  buildingsof  theFarj- 
couver  Exhibition  Association  and  an  ii;teresting  Zoological  Garden. 

The  Marine  Drive  (ca.  21  M.  long),  leading  through  Kitsilano  {PI.  A, i). 
with  a  good  bathing  beach,  and  along  the  beach  around  Point  Grey  (see  beU  w) 
affords  magnificent  views  of  the  sea.  —  Bowen  Island  (steamer,  fee  p.  S57), 
situated  15  M.  to  the  W.  of  Vancouver,  at  the  entrance  to  Bowe  Sovnd, 
is  a  favourite  summer-resort. 

Adjoining  the  city  boundaries  on  the  S.  extends  South  Vancouver, 
a  separate  municipality  of  about  40,000  inhab.,  with  electric  street 
railways,  several  saw-mills,  foundries,  and  other  factories.  Main 
Street,  one  of  the  chief  thoroughfares,  runs  from  the  N.  arm  of  the 
Eraser  River,  the  S.  limit  of  the  town,  N.  to  Burrar  1  Inlet  (comp. 
PI.  C,  4,  3),  a  distance  of  abont  6  M.  —  To  the  W.  Sonth  Van- 
conver  borders  on  Point  Grey,  a  rapidly  growing  and  fashionable 
suburb,  which  juts  out  along  the  S.  shore  of  English  Bay  (see 
above),  extending  W.  as  far  as  Point  Grey  (Government  wireless 
station),  on  the  Strait  of  Georgia.  Point  Grey  which  is  reached 
from  Vancouver  by  several  car  lines  contains  the  residential  district 
of  Shaughnessy  Heights,  with  some  very  fine  houses.  The  Provincial 
Normal  School  U  situated  here  in  l^th  Ave.,  and  at  theW.  extremity 
are  the  fine  grounds  of  the  University  of  British  Columbia,  opened 
in  1914  and  attended  by  about  900  students.  There  is  an  Agri- 
cultural College  in  connection  with  the  university.  The  Golf  Links 
are  situated  on  English  Bay,  about  2V2  M.  from  the  university. 

Opposite  Vancouver  to  the  N.,  on  tie  N.  side  of  Burrard  Inlet, 
which  here  is  about  2V2  ^-  '"'ide  (ferry,  ?ee  p.  357),  lies  North 
Vancouver  {Palace,  North  Vancouver,  from  $  21/2;  ^t-  Alice,  R.  from 
75c.)  a  progressing  and  residential  city  of  (1921)  9987iLliab.  It 
is  a  station  on  the  P.G.E.R.  (see  p.  361),  and  the  British  Columbia 
Electric  Railway  maintains  a  frequent  service  in  the  city  and  the 
environs.  The  city  owns  its  electric  light,  power,  and  water  works 
and  carries  on  various  industries  including  lumbering  and  ship- 
building. The  Grand  Boulevard,  a  magnificent  and  unusually  broad 
thoroughfare,  affords  pretty  views.  —  On  the  W.  North  Vancouver 
is  adjoined  by  the  new  municipality  of  West  Vancouver,  charmingly 
■itaated  on  gently  sloping  land  and  stretching  as  far  W.  as  the  Howe 
Sound  (see  above).  A  ferry  (see  p.  357)  makes  connection  with 
Vancouver, 
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The  Ebvibons  oi  North  Vancouver  aft'ord  numerous  pleasant  ex- 
cursions. Visitors  may  take  the  electric  car  to  Capilano  Rinr  (comp. 
1'.  360)  where  automobiles  connect  for  the  (4  M.)  Capilano  Canon  (C.nj/O'i 
View  Hotel,  from  $3),  a  beantifal  gorge,  spanned  by  a  suspension-bridge, 
V50  ft.  in  length  and  190  ft.  above  the  river.  Travellers  who  have  mado  this 
I  rip  by  carriage  (fr(  m  $3)  may  continue  their  drive  along  the  -Keith 
Road'  to  Seymour  Bridge  where  a  road  diverges  to  the  (2  M.  from  the 
bridge)  Seymour  Canon,  another  pretty  ravine,  and  (IBM.)  the  North  Arm^ 
a  continuation  of  Vancouver  Harbour.  At  Indian  River  (Wigwam  Innj, 
at  the  head  of  the  arm  is  a  large  hydro-electric  plant.  The  North  Arm 
may  also  be  reached  directly  from  Vancouver  by  a  line  steamer-trip  (see 
p.  357).  —  Lynn  Valley,  another  beautiful  resort,  is  reached  from  North 
Vancouver  via  the  Lynn  Valley  Road  and  Westover  Road. 

Electric  cars  run  to  the  foot  of  Grouse  Mountain  (4350  ft.),  the  top  of 
which,  ascended  in  3Vj-4  hrs.  by  a  good  path  froad  and  scenic  railway 
contemplated),  affords  a  fine  'View  of  the  city  and  its  environs.  —  The  ascent 
of  the  Croicn  (6600  ft.),  an  extinct  crater,  requires  6  hrs.  (via  Sister  Creek,  an 
affluent  of  the  Capilano).  That  of  the  Liom  (6500  ft.),  across  the  valley  to 
the  W.,  takes  considerably  longer. 

From  Vancoctver  to  Stevesion,  16  M..  British  Columbia  Electric  Rail- 
teay  in  3/4  br.  (return-fare  $  1.20).  —  Steveston  {Sock  Eye,  from  $4),  with 
lllO  inbab.,  situated  on  Lulu  Island,  at  the  muu'h  of  the  Fraser,  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  salmon-packing  industry  and  may  be  visited  (best  in  July 
or  Aug.)  for  the  sake  of  inspecting  one  of  the  saimon-canneries.  This  is  an 
interesting  though  not  very  ajpetizing  exjerience;  bi.t  even  the  most 
fastidious  may  visit  a  cold  storage  depot,  to  which  the  fish  are  trans- 
ferred direct  from  the  boat.  Five  varieties  of  salmon  are  recognized  in 
British  Columbia:  sockeye  or  red  ?almtn  (also  kcown  as  blue  back), 
quinnat  or  spring  salmon  (also  called  tyee  or  kitg  salmon),  coho  or  silver 
salmon,  humpback  or  pink  salmon,  aijd  dog  or  chum.  The  first  of  these, 
the  flesh  of  which  possesses  a  fine  taste,  i3  chieCy  used  for  canning  while 
the  second  is  the  largest  of  them  attaining  a  weight  from  10  to  40  lbs. 
though  specimens  of  75  lbs.  or  even  100  lbs.  have  also  been  caught.  The 
salmon-fleet  here  often  offers  a  pictiiresque  sight. 

Good  shooting  and  fishing  (ccmp.  p.  Ivii)  can  be  obtained  in  the  en- 
virons of  Vancouver.  The  game  includes  bears,  wolves,  mountain-goats, 
deer,  caribou,  moose,  ducks,  grouse,  partridges,  and  English  pheasant^ 
(successfully  introduced  into  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island). 

From  Vancouver  to  Seattle  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  156  M., 
ia  51 '2  hrs.  The  line  runs  direct  to  (14  M.)  New  Westminster  (p.  353). 
38  M.  Blaine,  where  a  'Peace  Portal'  has  been  erected  recently  on  the  In- 
ternational Boundary.  Thence  to  (158  M.)  Seattle,  see  Baedeker  s  United  Sta*es. 

From  Vancocveb  to  Seattle  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  178  M., 
in  8  hrs.  From  Varcouver  to  (53  M.")  Sumas,  see  p.  363.  From  this  point, 
where  we  quit  Canada,  to  (178  M.)  Seattle,  see  Baedeker's  United  States. 

The  Pacific  Great  Eastern  Railway  from  Vancouver  to  Prince  George 
(p.  354)  is  now  being  built  t.y  the  British  Columbia  Governmect.  This 
line  will  run  via  Britannia  Mines,  with  important  copper  deposits,  and 
(ca.  40  M.)  Squamish  (Newport.  R.  $  1),  a  thriving  port  at  the  N.  eod  of 
Howe  Sound  (p.  360),  whence  it  reaches  the  district  of  the  Garibaldi  Park, 
an  Alpine  region  with  extensive  snow-fields  and  glaciers,  called  after 
Alt.  Garibaldi  (ca.  8700  ft. ;  first  ascended  in  1P07).  70  M.  ifons  (Rainbow, 
$4),  a  fishing  and  hunting  report.  After  traversing  the  fertile  districts 
of  Pemberton  and  Lillooet  (p.  c39)  the  line  will  follow  a  route  along  the 
old  Cariboo  Road  anc  the  Fraser  River  similar  to  that  described  at  p. 339. 

From  Vancouver  to  Banff,  see  R.  66:  to  Edmonton,  see  R.  68:  to 
Alaska,  see  R.  72. 
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71.    From  Vancouver  to  Victoria. 

Vancouver  Island. 

Comp.  Map  at  p.  369. 

S4  M.  Steamers  daily  in  4V2-7V2  hrs.  There  is  often  sufficient  motion  on 
the  Strait  of  Georgia  to  cause  sea-sickness. 

Vancouver  Island,  which  is  rr ached  by  this  rente,  ig  the  largest 
of  the  numerous  islands  included  in  British  Columbia  (p.  364) ,  being  2£0  M. 
long  and  50-80  M.  wide,  with  an  area  of  about  14,000  sq.  M.  (about  half 
the  size  of  Scotland).  It  extends  from  48°  20'  to  51°  N.  lat.  It  is  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  the  Strait  of  Georgia  (p.  370)  and  the  Canal  de  Haro 
Tsee  below")  and  from  the  State  of  Washin^jton  by  the  Straits  of  Juan  de 
Fuca.  Its  E.  shore  is  comparatively  unbroken,  while  iheW.  coast(ca.  1300M. 
of  coast-line)  i.s  inden+ed  by  numerous  fjords,  such  as  Barkleii  Sound  (p.  363), 
Alheriii  Canal  C'ee  p.  268),  yootia  Sound,  and  Quafsino  Sound.  The  greater 
part  of  its  surface  is  covered  with  mountains,  reaching  a  height  of  8-TOOOft. 
( Fidoruj  Peait  7484  ft.),  and  with  dense  forests  (chiefly  Douglas  fir),  though 
there  are  also  large  areas  of  cultivable  land.  It  is  rich  in  minerals  but 
as  yet  practically  only  its  valuable  coal-Selds,  containing  a  reserve  of 
about  5000  million  tons,  have  been  exoloited  in  the  di.^tricts  of  Nanaimo 
(p.  368),  Comox  (p.  370),  and  Suquash  (about  125  M.  to  the  X.  of  the  last- 
mentioned  place).  In  addition  to  coal-mining,  lumbering  and  fishing  form 
the  cbief  industries.  The  Indians  of  the  island  belong  to  the  tribes  of 
the  Kwakiutl^  the  Noofkas.,  and  the  Salish,  among  the  last  two  of  whom  the 
curious  habit  of  flattening  the  heads  of  the  infants  still  prevails,  while 
the  Kwakiutl  prefer  to  elongate  them.  The  Indians  are  for  the  most  part 
engaged  in  fishing.  Vancouver  Inland  is  almost  free  from  the  mosquito  and 
the  black  fly,  which  are  often  troublesome  on  the  mainland.  The  climate 
is  mild  owing  to  the  warm  Japanese  (Knro-Sivo)  current  and  resembles 
that  of  the  S.W.  of  England  (comp.  pp.  363,  xlviii). 

The  island  was  discovered  by  Juan  de  Fuca  in  1592,  and  takes  its  name 
from  George  Vancouver  (1758-98),  the  sreat  British  seaman,  who  surveyed 
it?  coasts  in  1792-i.  In  1843  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  fp.279)  took  possession 
of  the  island  by  establishing  Fort  Camosvn  but  its  lease  expired  in  1849  when 
the  island  was  constituted  a  Crown  Colony.  In  1866  it  was  united  with 
British  Columbia  (comp.  p.  3f4). 

Comp.  'Vancouver  Island",  published  by  the  Vancouver  Island  Develop- 
ment League;  'The  First  Circumnavigation  of  Vancouver  I«land\  by  C.  f. 
Jfeweombe  (Victoria,  1914);  and  the  books  mentioned  at  p.  365. 

Vancouver,  see  p.  357.  T"he  steamer  quits  the  Harbour  (p.  359) 
and  descends  Burrard  Inlet,  passing  the  wreck  of  the  'Beaver"  (p.  360 ) 
to  the  left.  Good  retrospect  of  the  city.  On  reaching  the  Strait  of 
Georgia  (see  p.  370),  it  turns  to  the  left  and  steers  to  the  S.  To  the 
W.  rise  the  blue  mountains  of  Vancouver  Island.,  to  the  E.  the  majestic 
snow-capped  cone  of  the  volcanic  Mt.  JBafcer  (10,827  ft.),  situated  in 
the  state  ofWashington.  the  last  outlier  of  the  Cascade  Range.  The 
line  of  separation  between  the  waters  of  the  Fraser  and  the  Strait  is 
very  sharply  defined.  Farther  on  we  leave  the  Strait  and  stee/  through 
(44  M.)  Active  Pass  into  the  archipelago  lying  off  the  S.E.  coast  of 
Vancouver  Island,  through  which  our  course  lies  for  the  next  25  M. 
Passing  to  the  E.  of  Sidney  (.«ee  p.  367)  and,  farther  on,  keeping 
between  (r.)  James  Island  and  (1.)  Sidney  Island  we  enter  the  Canal 
de  Haro,  which  the  arbitration  of  the  Emp.  William  I.  of  Germany  in 
1872  decided  to  be  the  line  of  demarcation  between  British  and 
American  possessions.    It  lies  between  Tancouver  Island,  on  the 
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right,  and  Sun  Juan  Island,  on  the  left.  Ahead,  beyond  the  Straits 
of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  rise  the  Ohpnpic  Mts.  Finally  -we  turn  to  the 
right  (W.l,  round  a  rocky  headland,  and  enter  the  narrow  harbonr 
of  (SAM.)  Victoria. 

Victoria. 

Hotels.  Emphkss  (PI.  a ;  F,  2),  a  C.  P.  R.  hotel,  overlookinii  the  harbour, 
..'78  R.  from  $2;  Strathcona,  Doualas  St.,  near  the  Union  Club  (see  below). 
R.  from  ilVs,  with  bath  from  $21/2;  St.  Jambs.  642  .To!  nson  St..  R.  from 
S  IV*,  wit'n  b;  th  from  $2;  UoaiNioN  (PI.  g;  F,  2),  Tatea  St..  opp.  the  Public 
Library,  well  spoken  of.  Metropolis.  712  Yates  St.,  Westholmb,  1417  John- 
son St.,  at  these  three  R  fr.  m  $  IV2;  Dallas  (PI.  e;  E.  2),  facing  the  sea, 
neap  the  Outer  Docks,  King  Ed^abd  (Pl.d,  F.  1,2),  641  Yatf  s  St.,  Douglas, 
at  these  three  R.  from  $  1.  -   Foodie  Log  Restaurant.  Yates  St. 

Cabs:  per  drive  within  the  city,  1-2  pers.  50 c,  each  addit.  per.'?.  25c.; 
to  or  from  steamer  or  train,  each  pers.  50c. ;  per  hour  $1..50;  per  day 
$21/2-01/2;  each  trunk  25  c.,  small  baggage  free. 

Electric  Tramways  run  through  some  of  the  chief  streets  and  to  the 
outer  wharf  (l'/..-  BI.;  oc);  also  to  (3  M.)  Etquimalt  (10  c). 

Steamers  ply  daily  to  Vancouver  (see  p.  357);  also  to  ports  in  Britith 
Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island  fNanaimo,  Comox.  etc.).  Puget  Sound  Ports. 
San  Francisco,  Alaska  (see  p.  370).  to  the  Oritnt  and  Australasia  (comp.  p.  357). 
—  Car  Ferries  of  the  C.lv.  R.  and  the  G.  X.  R.  run  to  New  Westminster  (p.  353). — 
Eoats  25  c.  per  hr.,  $  1-7  per  day. 

Clubs.  Union  (Pi.  F,  2),  come'r  of  Courtr.ey  St.  and  Douslas  St. ;  Victoria., 
corner  ot  Fort  St.  and  Broad  St.  (PL  F,  2):  Pacific  (PL  F.2),  Fort  St. 

Sports.  Cricket  is  a  favourite  game  at  Victiria,  and  there  are  grounds 
at  both  the  milit:,ry  and  naval  stations.  —  Golf  Courses  at  Esquimau  (p.  366) 
and  Oak  Bay  (p.  366).   —  A   large  Regatta  is  held   annuallv  on  May  24th. 

Shops.  There  are  several  good  shops,  chiefly  in  Johnson  »t.  (Pi.F,  1), 
\vhere  Chinese  and  other  Oriental  curiosities  may  be  advantageously  pur- 
chased by  experienced  buyers.  Indian  (Alaskan)  curiosities  may  be  obtained 
of  the  Indian  pedlars  who  haunt  the  steamboat-wharves. 

Post  Office  (PL  F,  2),  Government  St.  (open  7-7).  —  C.  P.  R.  Telegraph  Co.., 
Trounce  Ave.  —  Telephone  Co..  above  the  Bank  of  Montreal. 

Express  Service.  B.  C.  District  Telegraph  d-  Delivery  Co..  Theatre  Block, 
ViewSt.(Pl.  F,  2);  Dominion  Express  Co.,  North  Pacific  E.rpress  Co.,  Wells  Fargo 
Express  Co.,  corner  of  Government  St.  and  Trounce  Ave.-,  Victoria  Transfer 
Co.,  21  Bronghton   St.   —    Tourists'  Aid  Association,   34  Fort  St.   (PL  F,  2). 

TJn.ted  States  Consul,  J/r.  R.B.Mosher.  —  There  are  also  French,  Belgian, 
Swedish,  and  >'orwegian  consular  representatives. 

Victoria,  the  capital  of  British  Columbia  (see  p.  364)  and  seat  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  is  a  quiet  and  attractive  little  citv  with 
(1920j  about  65,000  inhab.  (31.660  in  1911),  beautifully  situated  at 
the  S.E.  end  of  Vancouver  Island,  forming  a  pleasant  contrast  to  some 
of  its  rather  raw-looking  neighbours  on  Puget  Sound,  and  containing 
a  larger  proportion  of  a  cultivated  'leisured  class'  than  is  usual  in 
the  Far  "West.  The  substantial  buildings,  the  wide  and  well-kept 
-  streets,  the  gay  flower-gardens,  and  the  numerous  country-houses  in 
the  environs  give  the  place  quite  an  old-world  air;  while  the  climate, 
with  a  mean  temperature  ot  39"  Fahr.  in  Jan.  and  of  61°  in  July 
(mean  annual  extremes  -j-  20°  and  -\-  85°),  rivals  that  of  the  most 
delightful  health-resorts  in  the  South  of  England.  The  annual  pre- 
cipitation is  about  27  inches.  The  population  is  very  heterogeneous, 
including  a  strong  contingent  of  Chinese  (comp.  p.  366).  Victoria 
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carries  on  a  large  trade  in  canned  salmon,  lumber,  coal,  rice,  etc. 
Its  mannfactoxes  include  lumber,  boots,  clothing,  cement,  bricks, 
boats,  carriages,  fniniture,  soap,  brass,  and  macMnery.  In  1920  its 
harbonr  was  entered  and  cleared  by  4338  seagoing  vessels  of 
3,922,892  tons  (incl.  417  British  ships  of  707,029  tons). 

Fort  Victoria  was  established  here  by  tlie  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  in  1842,  but 
did  not  begin  to  assume  the  aspect  of  a  town  before  the  gold-mining 
excitement  of  1858.  In  1866  Vancouver  Island  was  united  with  British 
Columbia,  and  Victoria  was  selected  as  the  capital  r,f  the  province  instead  of 
New  Westminster  (p.  353).  From  3270  inhabitants  in  lo71  the  population 
rose  to  20,816  in  1901.  In  1893  Victoria  was  made  the  station  of  a  corps  of 
Koyal  Marine  Artillery  and  Eoyal  Engineers,  but  it  is  now  garrisoned  by 
Canadian  troops. 

British  Columbia,  of  which  Victoria  is  the  capital,  is  a  shape  an  it- 
regular  oblong,  extending  from  the  W.  boundary  of  the  ProTince  of  Al- 
berta to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  S.  coastAl  strip  of  Alaska  (comp. 
p.  373),  while  on  the  X.  in  60°  lat.  y.  it  borders  on  the  Yukon  and 
Mackenzie  Territories  and  on  the  S.  at  49*  lat.  N,  on  the  Straits  of  Juan 
de  Fuca  and  the  United  States  (Washington,  Idaho,  Montana).  Its  extreme 
length  is  1200  M.  and  its  greatest  width  650  M.  It  is  the  third  largest 
province  of  the  Dominion,  with  an  area  of  395,610  sq.  M.  or  three  times 
the  area  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  essentially  a  mountainous  district, 
being  traversed  in  a  N.W.  direction  bv  five  chief  ranges,  viz.  the  Rorhy  Mts. 
(pp.  xlii,  xliii),  the  Purcell  Range  fp.  32S),  the  Seliiri  Range  (p.  331).  the 
Coatt  Range  (p.  840),  and  the  Island  Range  (comp.  p.  xliii)  which  last  in- 
cludes Vancouver  Island  (p.  362)  and  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  (p.  356). 
Between  the  Coast  and  Selkirk  Ranges  extends  the  vast  Interior  Pla*^eau 
(comp.  op.  xlii.  xliv).  Among  the  more  important  rivers  are  the  Frcuer 
(p.  349),  the  Columbia  (p.  328),  the  Skeerta  (p.  356),  the  Siikine  (p.  377),  the 
Peace  (p.  312),  and  the  Hard  (p.  314).  Part?  of  the  province  belong  to  the 
hydrographic  basins  of  the  ifackemie  (p.  314)  and  the  Yukon  fp.  336).  The 
available  water-power  of  the  mainland  is  approximately  over  4  million 
horse-power  of  which  ca.  312,00  J  horse-power  were  utilized  in  1919.  For 
the  climate,  comp.  pp.  xlvij,  xlviii.  —  The  population  which  in  1911  was 
392,480.  as  compared  with  178.6-57  in  1901,  amounted  to  661,663  in  1921. 
Included  in  this  number  are  about  20,000  Indians  and  S0,C'<.O  Chinese  and 
.Tapaaese.     The  density  of  population  per  sq.  M.  is  1.64. 

About  5O,0C0.O0O  acres  of  the  province  are  suitable  as  farmland  and 
the  agricultural  produce  for  1920  is  valued  at  $  28,941,8CO.  Fruit-growing 
is  extensively  carried  on  in  the  Okanagan  Valley  (p.  33?),  the  Columbia- 
Kootenay  district  (pp.  344,  345),  and  other  regions.  The  resources  of  the 
province  have  so  far  been  developed  only  to  a  limited  extent.  Its  staple 
industries  are  lumbering,  fishing,  and  mining.  The  vast  forests,  the  area 
of  which  according  to  latest  estimates  is  over  156, 2c0  sq.  M.  with  about 
400.000  million  feet  of  merchantable  timber,  contain  some  of  the  finest 
timber  in  the  world.  The  most  important  tree  is  the  Douglas  fir  (named 
after  David  Douglas,  the  botanist ;  p.  Isviii).  which,  on  the  coast,  sometimes 
attains  a  height  of  300  ft.,  though  its  average  height  is  180  ft.  The  red 
cedar  (chiefly  manufactured  into  shinglei-).  the  hemlock,  and  the  spruce 
are  also  important  varieties.  In  the  coa.'t'valleys  occurs  a  species  of  buck- 
thorn (nhamnus  Purshiana)  the  birk  of  which  is  used  in  medicine  under 
the  name  of  Cascara  Sagrada.  The  value  of  the  forest  products  in  1920 
amounted  to  §92.628.000.  Many  of  the  rivers  abound  in  salmon  (comp. 
p.  361).  while  halibut,  herring,  cod,  and  other  fish  are  taken  on  the  coast. 
The  clam  fishery  has  lately  also  become  important  and  surpasses  the  pro- 
duction of  oyste'rs.  The  value  of  the  sea  fisheries  at  the  point  of  landing 
in  1919  was  S  25,301,607,  being  more  than  one  third  of  the  whole  yield 
of  the  Dominion.  The  whaling  industry  is  also  thriving.  There  are 
numerous  varieties  of  game  in  British  Columbia,  including  the  English 
pheasant    (comp.    p.  361).  —  In    the    value    of   mineral   production    which 
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amounted  to  $  38,0U,9l5  ia  1920  the  province  ranks  only  after  Ontario 
(eomp.  p.  3l0)  its  oatput  being  20  per  cent  of  the  total  mineral  production 
of  the  Dominion.  The  mineral  resources  include  coal  ($  Il6,026,o39;  comp. 
pp.  344,  3^5,  888)r  tbe  coal  reserves  of  the  province  (inducing  Vancouver 
Island,  see  p.  362)  being  e-itimafed  at  over  60,000  nalliun  tons  at  the  lowest. 
Other  minerals  are  cold  ($3,437  145;  comp.  i  p.  339,  340)  mosf  .f  which 
is  laken  out  by  lode  mining,  sUver  ($  3,59i,6'3).  c..iper($  7,989,896),  zinc 
($  3,540.429),  and  lead  ($  1,526,855).  —  The  manufac  ures  (value  of  products 
in  1919  $21t),1^5i51^  include  lumber,  pulp,  paper.  saimon-canniDg  (comp. 
p.  361),  smelters,  and  ."hip-building.  In  1920-21  the  exports  (chietly  minerals, 
sea  pro'lucts.  lumber,  etc.)  amounted  to  $  83,56S,649,  the  imports  to 
.«?  81.553,649. 

The  mainland  of  British  Columbia,  once  known  as  Neve  Caledonia 
after  the  example  of  Simon  Fraser  (p.  849),  wa^-  leased  to  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Co.  (p.  279)  until  1858,  when  it  was  made  a  Crown  Colony.  After  its 
union  with  VaQCouvcr  Island  (p.  362)  it  entered  ihe  Canadian  Confedera- 
tion in  1871.  In  1921  it  was  proposeu  to  amalgamate  that  part  of  Northern 
British  Columbia  lying  K.  of  the  52nd  parallel  with  the  Yukon  Territory 
in  order  to  form  a  new  province.  For  1919-20  the  revenue  was  $  12,609,960 
and  the  expenditure  $  13,313,303  (estimate  for  1920-21:  S  13,978,245  and 
$  17,410,673  respectively).  —  The  lowest  coin  current  in  British  Columbia 
is  the  piece  of  5  cents. 

BiBLioGBAPHT.  A  clear  and  complete  account  of  the  geography  and 
resources  of  the  province  is  given  in  John  B.  Thornhilfs  'British  Columbia 
in  the  Making'  (London,  1913;  5  «.).  Ford  Fair/ordPs  'Provinces  of  Canada  : 
British  Columbia'  (London,  1914:  It.)  contains  a  general  account  of  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  A.  G.  Brown's  'British  Columbia'  (London, 
1912)  deals  with  the  history,  people,  commerce,  industries,  and  resources 
of  the  area.  The  official  'Year-Book  of  British  Columbia  and  Manual  of 
Provincial  Information'  (Victoria  1911,  with  addenda  down  to  1914;  S  1) 
is  a  very  useful  compilation.  A  very  interesting  description  of  the  country 
is  given  in  C.  F.  J.  Qalloway's  'The  Call  of  the  West :  Letters  from  British 
Columbia'  (London,  2Dd  ed.,  1918;  12*.  Gd.).  'In  the  "Wake  of  the  War 
Canoe',  by  the  Yen.  W.E.  Ccllison  (London,  1915:  5.?.),  an  ace mnt  of  the 
author's  missionary  activity  on  the  coast  of  British  Columbia  and  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands,  gives  valuable  information  on  the  natives  of  these 
regions.  P.  L.  HawortJCs  'On  the  Headwaters  of  Peace  Eiver'  (New  York, 
1917;  $4)  13  the  story  of  a  hunter's  canoe  trip.  Comp,  al=o  'The  Great 
Pacific  Coast',  by  C.  Reginald  Enoch  (London,  1  19i;  'Sunset  Canada',  by 
A.Bell  (Best  in,  1918);  and  the  books  by  Sir  Joh^y  Rogers  and  F.  A.  Talbot 
mentioned  at  pp.  1 10  and  346,  and  by  W.  A.  Baillie  Orohman  and  Th.  Martindale 
cited  at  p.  Ixviii. 

Following  BelUvilU Street  (PI.  E,  F,  2)  from  the  steamboat-wharf 
to  the  centre  of  the  town  (tramway,  see  p.  363).  we  pass  th-^  *Parlia- 
ment  Buildings  (PI.  F,  2,  3),  a  tasteful  group,  facing  James  Bay., 
an  arm  of  the  harbour,  and  erected  at  a  cost  of  $  800,000.  A  statue 
of  Captain  Vancouver  (p.  362)  surmounts  the  dome,  while  in  front 
stand  a  monument  commemorating  Sir  James  Douglas^  the  first  gov- 
ernor of  the  colony,  and  a  Statue  of  Queen  Vietoria  (by  A.  Bruce- 
Jay),  the  latter  unveiled  in  1921.  The  buildings  include  the  Parlia- 
ment House,  where  admission  to  the  sittings  of  Parliament  (one 
chamber  only)  is  easily  obtained,  the  Provincial  Museum  ^-Library, 
and  the  Government  Offices.  The  Museum  contains  fine  collections 
of  the  geology  and  natural  history  of  Vancouver  Island. 

The  other  chief  buildings  of  Victoria  include  the  City  Hall  (PI.  F,  1), 
the  Court  House  (PI.  F,  1),  the  Post  Office  ^-  Custom  House  (PI.  F.  2), 
the  Mariru  Hospital  (PI.  E,  1),  the  Anglican  Cathedral  (PI.  F.  2),  the 
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Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  (PI.  F.  2),  the  SU  Anne's  Convent  (PI.  F,  2), 
the  Exhibition  Building  (beyond  P1.F,2),  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  (R.  C; 
PI.  F.  21.  The  Jubilee  Hospital,  the  Victoria  Theatre  (PI.  F.  2).  the 
Victoria  Public  Library  (PI.  F,  1),  the  Assembly  Hail  (PL  F.  2),  the 
Banfc (PL  1-4;  F,  1, 2).  There  are  several  well-bniltiScAooZ«,  includ- 
ing one  of  the  Provincial  Normal  Schooh. 

*Beacon  Hill  Park  (PL  F.  3,  4)  affords  pleasant  walks  and  drives 
among  its  fine  trees,  and  commands  charming  views  of  the  Straits 
of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  the  Olympic  Mts..  Mt.  Baker  (to  the  E.),  and 
the  city.   It  contains  a  small  collection  of  native  beasts  and  birds. 

A  visit  to  the  Chinese  Quarter,  with  its  drug  and  curiosity 
stores,  its  joss-honses,  its  theatre,  and  its  restaurants,  is  highly  in- 
teresting. —  There  is  a  reservation  of  Songhish  or  Songhees  Indiana 
(PL  E,  1)  near  the  city,  and  survivors  of  this  tribe  are  often  seen  in 
the  streets  and  at  the  wharves. 

On  Little  Saanich  Mt,  reached  by  the  British  Columbia  Electric 
Railway,  stands  the  Dominion  Astrophysical  Observatory  with  a 
72-inch  reflecting  telescope,  the  second -largest  in  the  world.  — 
A  visit  may  also  be  paid  (tramway  No.  6)  to  the  Meteorological  Obser- 
vatory, at  Gonzales  Point,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  city. 

About  3  M.  to  the  W.  of  Victoria,  reached  by  a  good  road  lined 
by  beautiful  trees  and  passing  near  the  United  Sertnce  Golf  Links 
(tramway,  see  p.  363 ;.  lies  Esquimalt  (accent  on  second  syllable : 
PL  A-C.  1, 2),  an  attractive  English-looking  town .  with  ca.  5000  inhab. . 
on  a  picturesque  bay,  with  a  line  land-locked  harbour  (36  ft.  deep). 
Down  to  1905  Esquimalt  was  the  headquarters  of  the  British  Pacific 
Squadron,  but  in  that  year  it  was  handed  over  to  the  Dominion 
Government,  and  the  Navy  Yard  was  dismantled.  The  fine  Dry 
Dock  (Pl.B,  1),  however,  430  ft.  long,  65  ft.  wide,  and  26  ft.  deep, 
has  been  retained  for  the  use  of  Canadian  vessels.  A  large  graving 
dock  is  to  ne  constructed  by  the  Dominion  Government.  At  the 
dockyards  is  the  building  of  the  Royal  Naval  College,  formerly  at 
Halifax.  Esquimalt  and  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  are  strongly  forti- 
fied. —  Esquimalt  is  also  a  station  on  the  E.  &  N.  R.  (p.  367). 

Several  other  pleasant  Drives  may  be  taken  from  Victoria,  the  roads 
around  the  city  being  usually  excellent  and  running  through  luxuriant 
woods  of  pines,  maples,  alders,  arbutus,  madronas,  English  oaks  (not 
known  on  the  mainland),  wild  roses,  and  syringas.  Among  the  most  popular 
points  are  Oak  Bap  (with  Oak  Bay  Park,  the  Victoria  Golf  Link*,  and  good 
opportunities  for  boating  and  bathing  \  hotel,  from  $  5).  Cordova  Bay,  Cadboro 
Bay.  Mt.  Tolmie  (view),  and  the  district  of  Metchosin  (15  M. ,  stage).— 
Motorists  are  strongly  recommended  to  take  a  ride  on  the  *Mal&hat  Drive, 
a  motor-road  skirling  the  E.  coas^  as  far  as  (170  M.)  CampheU  Rirer  {^.  368) 
and  passing  through  most  impressive  and  beautiful  scenery, 

A  Steameb  plies  twice  weekly  to  Mayne  Island  (Mayne  Island,  $  2). 
a  favourite  sunamer-resort.  —  Boating  and  Sailing  are  also  carried  on  here 
with  great  zest,  a  favourite  trip  being  that  up  the  inlet  known  as  the 
*6orge^  in  which  rapids  are  formed  by  the  tide  (steam-launch  from  the 
city  hourly  in  summer;  fare  26  c.).  A  park  haa  been  laid  out  here.  — 
Good  Shooting  and  Pishing  are  obtainable  within  easy  reach  of  the  towr. 
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A  short  Rail  WAT*  opening  up  a  good  farming-country,  runs  to  the 
N.  from  Victoria  across  the  so-called  Saanicli  Penimvla  to  (16  M.)  Sidney 
(Hotel,  from  $2),  with  lOOOinhab.  and  a  Dominic  n  experimt-ntai  station 
(1912;  125  acres).  From  Sidney  a  steamer  runs  daily  to  tro/tcn  (Hotel,  troui 
$2),  affording  a  charming  trip  among  the  islands  of  the  Strait  uf  Georgia. 
—  A  line  of  of  the  Cakadi.vm:  National  Railways  (Can.  North.  Div.)  runs 
parallel  to  this  line  along  the  coast  but  finally  cr(  saes  it  to  (16  M.  from 
Vanconver)  JPatricia  Bay^  situated  on  Saanich  Iviet  which  separates  the 
peninsula  from  the  main  body  of  Vancouver  Island. 

From  Victoria  to  Nanaimo  and  Courtenay,  see  below;  to  Sitka.,  see  R.  72. 


From  Victoria  to  Nanaimo  and  Courtensy. 

Comp.  Map.  at  p.  369. 
140  y\.  EsQDiMALT  &  Nanaimo  Railway  (C.P.R.)  in  71/2  hrs.  (fare  to 
Nanaimo  S  2,ll0,  to  Courtenay  $  5.60).  —  The  scenery  on  this  line,  which 
follows  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  is  bold  and  impressive.  The  work  of 
construction  was  attended  by  considerable  difliculty,  and  numerous  high 
bridges  and  trestles  were  neces=ary. 

Victoria,  see  p.  363.  From  the  Station  (PI.  F,  1)  the  train  runs 
W.,  crossing  by  a  bridge  Victoria  Harbour  (PI.  E,  F,  1,  2)  to  Esqui- 
malt  Peninsula.  4  M.  Esquimau  (see  p.  366);  8  M.  Colwood  ( 246  ft. ; 
Hotel,  from  $2).  vrith  limestone  quarries.  Beyond  (11  M.)  Gold- 
stream  (280  ft.;  Goldstream,  $  3)  tha  line  crosses  the  Goldstream 
River,  describes  a  short  loop  to  the  E.,  and  then  turns  N. 

From  (20  M.)  Maldhat  (915  ft.),  the  summit  of  the  line,  the  rail- 
way descends  rather  rapidly  via  (22  M.)  Fitzgerald's  and  (25  M.) 
Cliff  side  to  (23  M.)  Strathcona  Lodge  (456  ft. ;  Strathcona  Hotel, 
from  $  43/4.  with  boats ,  etc.),  on  the  .Shawnigan  Lake,  17  M.  long. 
which  is  a  favonrite  resort  for  boat-races.  —  31  M.  Cobble  Hill 
(315  ft.;  Hotel,  from  $41/2),  '^ith  the  hill  of  that  name  (1100  ft.) 
rising  on  the  "W.  The  line  then  traverses  the  wide  valley  of  the 
Cowichan  River  (see  below)  which  it  crosses  at  (36  M.)  Cowichan 
(^119  ft.).  40  M.  Duncan  (50  ft. ;  Tzouhalem  R.from  $  1;  Quamicham, 
from  $3^2)'  *"  attractive  couTitry-to^n  of  1500  inhabitants.  To 
the  E.  is  Mt.  Tzouhilem. 

A  branch-line  ascends  from  Duncan  to  the  W.  along  the  N.  side  of 
the  Cowichan  Valley,  with  the  river  meandering  between  its  banks,  to(20M.) 
Cowichan  Lake  (Riverside,  from  S  Si/z):  *  salmon-fishing  resort,  situated  at 
the'  E.  end  of  the  lake  of  that  name  (25  M.  long;  steamer). 

Beyond  Duncan  the  small  Somenos  Lake  lie?  to  the  right  of  the 
railway.  43  M.  Somenos  (lOS  ft.).  44  M.  Tyee  1129  ft.),  with  an 
aerial  tramway  of  the  Tyee  Copper  Co.  on  Mt.  Sicker  (2400  ft.),  rising 
about  4  M.  to  the  N.W.  —  Farther  on,  .Mt.  Richards  (1 100  ft.)  is  seen 
to  the  E..  Beyond  (47  M.)  Westholme  (29  ft.)  we  cross  the  Chemainus 
River.  51  M.  Chemainus  (109  ft.;  pop.  500:  U.  S.  Cons.  Agent),  a 
small  seaport  (lighthouse),  has  some  very  large  lumber-mills  and 
logging-camps.  To  the  "W.of  Chemainus  is  Mt.Brenton  1  oa.  4000  ft.  1. 

The  Une  now  runs  along  the  coast  to  (58  M.)  Ladysmith  (83  ft.; 
TraveUert,  from  $  31/4;  ^ealern,  from  $  3;  Abhotsford,  from  $  21/2), 
on  the  fine  Oyster  Harbour,  with  3500  inhab.  .the  terminus  of  a  car- 
terry  (C.P.R.)  from  the  mainland  and  of  importance  as  th::  shipping 
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pott  for  the  adjacent  mining  district.  There  is  here  a  large  smelter 
of  the  Tyee  Corper  Co.  (comp.  p.  367). 

Beyond  Ladysmith  the  train  for  some  time  runs  parallel  to  the 
raU-way  of  the  Extension  Coal  Mints^  situated  ahont  10  31.  to  the 
N.W.  —  A  little  to  the  N.  of  (65  M.)  Cassidy  (132  ft.)  the  Nanaimo 
River  is  crossed.    67  M.  South  Wellington  (124ft.),  with  coal-mines. 

73  M.  Najiaimo  (133ft.;  Windsor,  from  $  41/4;  Blackstone, 
$3^2;  ^-S.  Cons.  Agent)  is  a  qnaint  and  lively  seaport,  directly 
opposite  Vancouver,  with  (1919)  7800  inhab.,  and  an  important 
coal-mining  town ,  the  district  yielding  ah^nt  a  third  of  the  total 
coal  output  of  the  province  (comp.  p.  365).  The  pretty,  rose- 
gardened  cottages  of  the  city  are  very  unlike  the  grimy  abcdes  of 
coal-miners  in  England.  Nanaimo  is  also  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
herring-industry,  and  there  are  also  large  saw- mills,  shingle-mills, 
brickyards,  etc.  The  H.  B.  Co.'s  Blockhouse  (the  'Bastion')  dates 
from  1833.  —  Behind  the  town  rises  (4  M.)  Mt.  Benson  (3300  ft.) 
the  top  of  which  (\iew)  is  reached  by  a  good  road. 

Good  boating  may  be  enioyed  in  the  bay  and  numerous  pleasant  ex- 
cursions may  be  made.  Wellington  (see  below)  may  be  reached  by  a 
pretty  road  through  luxuriant  woods,  or  by  water  via  (3  M.)  Departure 
5ay.  —  Steambes  ply  to  Victoria  (comp.  p.  370),  to  (38  M.;  2^/ihTS.)  Van- 
eouter  (p.  357),  to  Union  Bay  (see  below),  etc. 

77  M.  Wellington  (Somerset,  from  $  21/2,  2M.  from  the  village  ; 
Wellington  Ho.,  from  $  2),  with  important  coal-mines.  —  87  M. 
Nanocse.  —  At  (95  M.)  Parksville  Junction  (Island,  $  5)  a  hranch- 
line  to  Port  Alberni  (see  below)  diverges  to  the  left. 

Feoji  Paeksville  .Tcsction  to  Poet  Albeesi,  39  M.,  Etquimalt  d- 
Nanaimo  Railaay  (C  F.R.)  in  2^/i  hr?.  (fare  $  iVs).  —  This  railway  runs 
to  the  W.  13  M.  Cameron  Lake  (Cameron  Lake  Chalet,  a  C.P.R.  summer 
hotel,  from  $4),  a  much  -  frequented  summer -resort  on  that  lake.  — 
22  M.  Arroicsmith,  whence  J/<.  Arrowsmith  (5976  ft.)  mav  be  climbed.  — 
32  M.  Bambridge;  37  M.  Alherhi.  —  39  M.  Pert  Albemi  iSomats,  from  $4; 
Btaufort,  S  3 '/<),  at  the  head  of  the  Alberni  Canal  (p.  362)  which  here  is 
only  14  M.  distant  from  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  is  a  pretty  and  growing 
tourist  resort  of  about  1500  inhab.  and  the  distributing  point  for  the  whole 
W.  coast  of  the  island.  It  possesses  a  deep  and  spacious  landlocked 
harbour.  Steamers  ply  hence  regularly  to  ports  on  the  W.  coast  and  to 
Vancouver.   A  little  to  the  W.  of  the  town  lies  the  pretty  Sproat  Lake. 

About  20  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Port  Alberni  extends  Stiathcona  Park, 
a  provincial  park  reserve  of  360  sq.3I.,  comprising  part  of  the  beautiful 
interior  Alpine  region  of  the  island.  Bhttle  Lake,  in  this  area,  a  wonder- 
ful sheet  of  water,  22M.  long  and  V2-IV2  M.  wide,  attracts  numerous  visitors. 

Not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Alberni  Canal  (see  above),  on  Bavkley 
Sound,  lies  Banfield,  the  startiDg-point  of   the  British  Pacific  cable  (1902;. 

102  M.  Qua^icumSeocTi,  with  a  golf- course.  —  130M.  Union  Bay 
(Nelson,  from  $  41/2I,  opposite  Denman  Island,  is  a  small  seaport, 
with  regular  steamer-coniieftion  -"iih  Comox,  Nanaimo,  Victoria, 
Vanconver,  etc.  A  railway  runs  hence  inland  through  a  hilly  country 
to  (12 M.)  Cumberland  (Cumberland,  from  $  33/4;  Waverley,from  $3; 
U.  S.  Cons.  Agent),  with  1500  inhah.  and  important  coal-mines. 

140  M.  Ccurtenay  (Riverside,  from  $41/2;  Courtenay,  from  $4), 
whence  an  extension  to  Campbell  River  (comp.  p.  366),  ahout  25  M. 
to  the  N.,  is  under  construction. 
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VIII.  ALASKA  AND  THE  YUKON. 


Route  Pige 

72.  From  Victoria  to  Sitka 369 

Silver  Bow  Mines.  Treadwell  Gold  3Iine.  From  Juneau 
to  Prince  William  Sound  (MaJaspina  Glacier),  378.  — 
From  Cordova  to  Kennecott,  379.  —  From  Seward  to 
Fairbanks.  Mt.  McKi-  ley,  380. 

73.  From  Skagway  to  Wliite  Horse  and  Dawson.  The  Yukon  384 

I.  l^rom  Skagway  to  White  Horse 384 

From  Carcross  to  Atlin,  384. 

II.  From  White  Horse  to  Dawson 385 

Klondike  MiningRegion.  From  Dawson  to  Tanana,  3S7.— 
From  Tanana  to  Fairbanks;  to  St.  Michael;  Nome.  838. 


72.  Frcm  Victoria  to  Sitka. 

General  Remarks.  The  'Sce^e&t  ot  the  Inside  Passage  described  beluw 
is  of  a  most  grand  and  unique  character,  such  as  probably  cannot  be 
seen  elsewhere  at  so  little  cost  and  with  so  little  toil  or  adventure.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  voyage  is  in  the  calm  channel  between  the  coast-islands 
and  the  mainland,  so  that  sea-sickness  need  not  be  dreaded.  The  weather 
is  generally  pleasant  in  June,  July,  or  August  when  the  sun  may  be  quite 
powerful  during  the  day.  But  as  the  nights  on  board  are  often  very 
cold,  a  warm  woollen  coat  should  be  taken,  with  perhaps  an  additional 
heavy  woollen  or  fur  rug.  A  fur  coat  in  summer  may  be  dispensed  with. 
High  stout  boots  and  galoshes  are  desirable  for  the  short  excursions  on 
land,  and  waterproofs  are  iadi-pensable.  On  the  Yukon  journey  (comp. 
p.  38o)  a  moaquito-net  should  not  be  forgotten.  Deck-chairs  may  be  bought 
or  hired  at  the  port  of  departure.  Travellers  extending  this  trip  to  the 
interior  of  the  country  (comp.  p.  387)  are  recommended  to  limit  their  lug- 
gage as  much  aa  possible  and  to  avoid  heavy  bulky  trunks.  —  Passengers 
on  this  trip  live  almost  entirely  on  the  steamers  (see  p.  370).  There  are 
but  few  hotels  in  Alaska  and  in  food  and  comfort,  especially  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  reach  the  average  standard 
of  usual  tpurist-reso'rta.  Generally  rooms  only  are  provided  whereas  the 
meals  have  to  be  taken  at  a  restaurant. 

Native  curiosities  can,  perhaps,  behest  obtained  at  Sitka  (p. 382),  furs 
at  Juneau  (p.  378).  In  buying  the  latter,  the  traveller  should  be  on  his 
guard  against  deception  and  patronize  the  larger  and  more  respectable 
stores  only.  United  States  money  is  the  current  coin.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  on  all  fares  a  war-fax  of  S  per  cent  is  levied  by  tbe  Govern- 
ment. For  the  head-tax.  see  p.  xii.  —  Alaska  time  is  1  hr.  behind  that  ot 
the  Pacific  standard  (p.  xiii). 

In  the  description  of  tbe  text  the  usual  route  of  the  steamers  men- 
tioned first  on  p.  370  is  followed.  The  approximate  distances  from  Victoria 
by  this  course  are  given  in  nautical  miles  (7  naut.  miles  =  about  8  sta- 
tute miles). 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  that  those  who  wish  to  get  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  interior  of  the  country  should  make  the  steamer  voyage 
nn  the  Yukon  (comp.  p.  385)  '>r  enttr  the  country  from  the  8.  coast  bv  means 
of  one  of  the  railway-lines   (comp.  pp.  879,  380). 
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Steamer  Bootes.  The  tourist  bound  for  8.  E.  Alaska  may  avail  him- 
self of  the  following  lines.  As  the  sailings  are  subject  to  change,  travellers 
are  advised  to  apply  for  the  latest  information  to  the  head-offices  of  the 
various  companies  or  to  any  of  their  agents.  Berths  should  be  secured 
well  in  advance.     The  boats  are  comfortable  and  have  good  cuisine. 

1.  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co.  (San  Francisco).  This  company  makes 
several  trips  from  Tacoma  to  Siika  and  back  every  summer  (June-Aug.), 
taking  about  11  days  to  the  round  journey  (fare  $l(K)-250,  according  to 
position  of  berth  and  stateroom).  The  usuaJ  ports  of  call  are  Seattle,  Port 
Townsend,  Victoria,  Prince  Rupert,  Ketchikan, "Wrangell,  Juneau.  Treadwell's, 
Skagway,  theTaku  and  Davidson  Glaciers,  Glacier  Bay,  Kiliisnoo,  and  Sitka. 
—  Other  boats  of  the  same  company  sail  fortnightly  the  year  round,  carry- 
ing freight  as  well  as  passengers.  They  take  1'2-14  days  for  the  round  trip 
from  Tacoma  (fares  $  80-2tX)),  and  call  at  more  points  in  Alaska.  The 
fares  from  Seattle,  Port  TownscTid,  or  Victoria  are  the  same  as  those 
from  Tacoma. 

2.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.  (British  Columbia  Coast  Service). 
The  'Princess  Line  Steamships"  ply  once  weekly  during  summer,  less  often 
in  winter,  from  Victoria  and  Vancouver  in  5  days  to  Skagvay  (p.  381 ;  fare,  in- 
cluding meals  and  berths,  S  30,  return  $  60),  calling  at  Alert  Bay,  Prince 
Rupert.  Ketchikan,  Wrangell,  and  .Juneau.  Through-tickets  to  Dawson 
(p.  3S6)  are  also  issued.  —  Other  steamers  go  once  weekly  the  whole  year 
round  from  Vancouver  as  far  N.  as  Prince  Rujpert  touching  at  various  points 
on  the  British  Columbia  Coast. 

3.  GxAND  Tbcnk  Pacific  Steamships.  Regular  sailings  to  Piince 
Rupert  take  place  throughout  the  year  twice  weekly  from  (578  naut.  M.  ; 
ca.  3  days)  Seattle  and  thrice  weekly  from  (482  naut.  M.  •,  ca.  IV2-2V4  days) 
Vancouver^  passing  through  the  Inside  Channel. 

For  the  steamers  from  Seattle  or  Alaskan  ports  to  the  S,  Coast  (Prince 
William  Sound),  see  p.  37S. 

From  Seattle  to  Northern  Ala-<ka  there  are  the  boats  of  the  Alaska 
Stkamship  Co.,  the  ^oethekn  Steamship  Co.,  the  Pacific  Coast  Steam- 
ship Co.,  and  Admieal  Line  taking  about  8  days  for  the  voyage  to  Nome 
(p.  338)  and  touching  occasionally  at  (5  days)  Unalaska. 

Victoria^  see  p.  363.  The  course  to  the  Strait  of  Georgia  is  the 
same  as  that  described  in  the  reverse  direction  at  pp.  862,  363.  We 
traverse  the  broad  waters  of  the  Strait  or  Gulf  of  Georgia,  extend- 
ing for  about  170  M.  between  Vancouver  Island  and  the  mainland, 
with  a  vridth  varying  from  12  to  30  M.,  and  pass  various  islands  off 
the  coast  of  Vancouver.  —  At  (30  M.)Nanaimo  (see  p.  368)  the 
Alaska  steamers  often  stop  to  coal  either  in  going  or  returning. 

Farther  on  we  see  few  settlements  or  signs  of  life.  The  shores  are 
low  and  heavily  wooded ,  but  lofty  mountains  rise  behirwi  them  on 
both  sides,  those  on  the  mainland  covered  with  snow.  Long,  deep, 
and  narrow  fjords  run  up  into  the  land.  To  the  right  lie  Lesqueti 
Island  and  the  large  Texada  Island  (30  M.  long;  important  copper 
mines)  on  which  lies  Vananda  (Windsor,  $  2),  a  sporting  resort. 
Texada  Islaud  covers  the  entrance  to  Jervis  Inlet,  one  of  the  just- 
mentioned  fjords,  on  the  banks  of  which  are  quarries  of  fine  slate. 
Comox  (left),  on  Van'^ouver  Island,  opposite  Texada  and  60  M.  to 
the  N.  of  Nanaimo,  is  an  important  coal-mining  station  (pop.  750), 
with  regular  steamer-communication  with  Victoria,  Vancouver,  and 
Nanaimo.  —  About  80  M.  beyond  Nanaimo  we  leave  the  Strait  of 
Georgia  and  enter  *Discovery Passage,  a  river-like  channel,  25  M. 
long  ajid  1-2  M.  wide,  which  separates  Vancouver  Island  from  Valdez 
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Island  and  is  llauked  by  mountains  3-6000  ft.  high.  Valdoz  Island, 
ending  on  the  S.  in  CapeMudge,  occupies  nearly  the  whole  channel. 
Behind  Valdez  Island  opens  the  narrow  *But€  Inlet ,  40  M.  long, 
flanked  by  mountains  4-8000  ft.  in  height.  Ahout  the  middle  of 
Discovery  Passage  are  the  famous  *Seymour  Narrows^  2  M.  long  and 
•  'oM.  wide,  through -which  the  water  rushes  with  great  velocity  fsome- 
times  as  high  as  12  knots  per  hour). 

Discovery  Passage  is  succeeded  by  *Jolmstone  Strait,  ajiother 
similar  channel.  55  M.  long  and  1-3  M.  wide,  between  Vancouver 
Island  on  the  left  and  the  mainland  itself,  or  islands  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  it.  on  the  right.  The  Prince  of  Wales  Mts.,  on  Van- 
couver Island,  reach  a  height  of  about  4600  ft.  •,  and  the  white 
summits  of  the  Coast  Range  rise  to  the  right  beyond  the  lower 
intervening  hills.  The  varied  beauty  of  the  scenery  cannot  easily 
be  indicated  in  words;  ttut  few  travellers  will  be  weary  of  the  pano- 
rama unfolded  before  them  as  the  steamer  advances.  —  Beyond 
Johnstone  Strait  we  thread  the  shorter  Broughton  Strait  (15  M.  long), 
between  Vancouver  and  Cormorant  and  Malcolm  Islands.  On  Cor- 
morant Island  lies  the  Indian  village  of  Alert  Bay.  Avith  fine  speci- 
mens of  totem-poles  (see  p.  374),  a  native  graveyard,  and  a  salmon- 
cannery.  The  conical  summit  to  the  left  is  Mt.  Holdsworth  (3040  ft.). 

On  emerging  from  Broughton  Strait,  we  enter  Queen  Charlotte 
Sound,  which  is  10-30  M.  wide  and  contains  many  islands,  mostly 
adjoining  the  mainland.  On  the  shore  of  Vancouver  Island  lies  Fort 
Rupert,  an  old  post  of  the  Hudson's BayCo..  with  an  Indian  village. 
A  little  later  wo  pass  through  G'oletas  Channel  and  then  say  farewell 
to  Vancouver  Island,  the  N.  point  of  which,  Cape  Commerell,  we 
leave  to  the  left.  For  a  short  time  (25  M.)  we  are  now  exposed  to 
the  swell  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  this  is  seldom  enough  in  summer 
to  cause  uneasiness  even  to  bad  sailors.  To  the  N.W.,  in  the  distance, 
beyond  Hecate  Strait,  loom  the  large  Queen  (^harlotte  Islands  (p.  356  ). 

Our  course  now  hugs  the  mainland,  soon  ^Sissing  Rivers  Inlet. 
with -many  salmon-canneries,  and  leads  at  first  through  *Fitzhugh 
Sound,  a  deep  and  narrow  channel,  the  "\V.  shore  of  which  is  formed 
by  a  continuous  series  of  islands.  The  sharp  peak  of  Mt.  Buxton 
(3430  ft.)  rises  on  Calvert  Island.  On  the  mainland,  farthei  on. 
lies  Namu,  with  a  fish-canning  industry.  As  we  near  the  N.  end  of 
the  Sound  the  scenery  becomes  very  grand,  huge  snowy  peaks  tower- 
ing above  the  pine-clad  hills  that  line  the  channel.  —  Beyond  the 
large  Hunter  s  Island  we  turn  sharply  to  the  left  and  enter  the  ex- 
tremely narrow  aiid  winding  *Lama  Pa:^sagc,  between  it  and  Denny 
Island.  The  steamer  then  plies  between  the  latter  island  and  (1.) 
Campbell  Island.  "We  pass  Bella  Bella,  an  Indian  village,  with  a 
graveyard,  containing  some  totem-poles  (comp.  p.  374). 

Farther  on  we  pass  through  the  wider  Seaforth  Channel  and  reach 
Millhank  Sound,  another  point  on  the  voyage  where  we  are  exposed 
for  a  brief  interval  to  the  waves  of  the  open  sea.   Beyond  this  sound 
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we  enter  Finlayson  ChanrUL,  '24  M.  long  and2M.  wide,  between  (1.") 
the  large  mountainous  Princess  Royal  Island  (48 M.  long  and  25  M. 
wide)  and  (r.)  Roderick  Island.  Numerons  fjords  run  into  the  main- 
land, and  several  higli  waterfalls  descend  from  the  cliffs.  Finlayson 
Channel  is  continued  hy  Tolmie  Channel  dind  Graham  Reach,  in  which 
latter  is  fr.)  Svanson  Bay,  with  an  extensive  lumber  and  pulp  mill. 
Beyond  Graham  Reach  we  pass  through  Frazer  Reach  and  McKay 
Beach,  between  the  N.  end  of  Princess  Royal  Island  and  GribbeVa  Is- 
land, into  Wright's  Sound.  Behind  Gribbel's  Island  is  the  *Gardner 
Canal,  one  of  the  grandest  and  gloomiest  fjords  on  this  coast. 

From  Wright's  Sound  we  enter  *Grenville  Channel,  which  runs 
for  50  M.  in  an  almost  perfectly  straight  line  between  the  long  and 
rough  Fitt  Island  and  the  mainland.  It  is  flanked  on  both  sides  with 
steep  mountains  1500-3500  ft.  high,  while  still  higher  mountains 
rise  in  the  background  to  the  right.  At  places  the  channel  is  only  a 
few  hundred  feet  wide.  Signs  of  glacier-action  are  seen  on  the  more 
distant  mountains,  while  the  courses  of  long  by-gone  avalanches  may 
be  traced  by  the  light-green  streaks  of  the  younger  growth  of  trees. 
—  Crossing  an  expansion  of  Grenville  Channel,  we  next  enter  the 
short  Arthur  Passage,  between  Porcher  Island  (1.)  and  Kennedy  Island 
fr.),  which  leads  to  Malacca  Passage  and  the  wide  Chatham  Soimd. 
to  the  right,  near  the  mouth  of  iheSkeena  River  (p.  355).  lies  Port 
Essington  CEisington,  R.  from  $  1\  with  500  inhab.,  the  centre  of 
the  salmon-fisMng  in  which  the  Tsimpsean  Indians  (see  below)  are 
largely  engagec!.  The  E,  side  of  the  Sound  is  bounded  by  the  large 
mountainous  Tsimpsean  or  Chimsyan  Penir^sula  (p.  355),  where 
Prince  Eupert  (see  p.  356)  is  soon  reached.  Farther  on,  also  on  the 
W.  shore  of  the  peninsula,  lies  Old  Metlakatla,  the  scene  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Duncan's  interesting  experiences  in  educating  the  natives  (see 
p.  376 )  and  now  a  missionary  station  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Canada.  Higher  up  is  Port  Simpson,  a  station  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Co.,  established  in  1831. 

On  the  small  island,  opposite  the  Fort,  is  an  interesting  village  of 
Tsimpsean  Indians,  who  have  attained  a  high*;measure  of  civilization  and 
prosperity.  —  The  Jfass  River,  a  little  to  the  X.  of  the  Tsimpsean  Pen- 
insula, is  the  chief  scene  (in  spring)  of  the  catch  of  the  'eulachon'" 
(■oulichaii'')or  chnile- C sh  ( Thaleicfithus  Pacifims).  which  furnishes  the  natives 
with  The  means  of  artificial  light.  It  is  so  full  of  oil  ihat,  when  dry  and 
f'xrnished  with  a  wick,  it  burns  like  a  candle. 

To  the  W.  of  Port  Simpson  lie  the  Dundai  Islands,  opposite  the 
northernmost  of  which  opens  Portland  Inlet  (comp.  p.  357).  Just  here 
we  cross  the  boundary-line  between  the  British  and  American  pos- 
sessions (54''40'N.  lat.:  the  famous  'flfiy-four  forty  or  fight'  of  1S43  ) 
and  enter  Alaska  t.   To  the  left  opens  Dixon  Entrance,  between  Gra- 


t  The  exact  boundary  between  Alaska  and  Canada  was  not  definitely 
settled  till  Oct.,  1903.  when  it  was  determined  by  a  Commission,  meeting 
in  Loudon  and  cumpo'ed  of  delegates  from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  Canada.  Metal  pillars  have  been  erected  at  certain  intervals  to  mark 
the  frontier.     Comp.  Hap  at  p.  369. 
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ham  Jtland  (S.;  p.  366)  and  Prince  c  f  Wales  Island  (V.; -p.  376^,  where 
a  rough  sea  may  sometimt-s  be  experienced.  Between  Dixon  En- 
trance and  Skagway  we  pass  five  lighthouses. 

The  Territory  of  Alaska  f  received  its  name  from  Charles  Sumner  in  a 
speech  addressed  to  the  Senate  in  favour  of  the  purchase  of  the  terri- 
tory. It  is  a  corruption  of  an  Aleut  word  referring  to  the  continent  aa 
distinguished  from  the  Aleutian  islands.  The  boundaries  of  the  territory 
comprise  the  continent  and  islands  adjacent,  to  the  W.  of  141° W.  long,, 
and  also  a  strip,  the  po-called  Alaskan  Pan-handle,  lying  to  the  W.  of  a 
line  drawn  parallel  to  the  coast  from  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  St.  Elias  (p.  379) 
in  a  S.E.  direction  to  the  N.  extreme  of  Portland  Canal  (p,  357),  through 
the  canal  in  mid-channel,  and  westward  to  the  ocean  on  the  parallel  of 
Si'dCyN.  lat.  The  W.  limits  of  the  territory,  to  the  N.  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  include  the  Aleutian  chain,  the  i-lands  of  Bering  Sea,  viz.  the 
Pribilof  Islands  (see  belowj,  St.  Matthew,  Nunivak.  and  St.  Lawrence,  and 
the  eastern  of  the  two  Diomede  Islands  in  Bering  Strait.  On  the  N.  Alaaka 
borders  on  the  Arctic  Ocean  where  in  Point  Barrow  (p.  374)  it  reaches 
71°  17'  N.  lat.,  about  the  latitude  of  the  North  Cape.  The  area  of  the 
territory  is  590,f-84  aq.M,  being  about  one  fifth  of  the  area  of  the  Conti- 
nental United  States  or  five  times  the  area  of  the  United  Kingdjm.  The 
population  in  1920  was  54,899  (as  compared  to  64.356  in  1910  and  33,426 
in  1880)  or  about  1  inhab.  per  10  sq.M.  About  half  of  the  total  popula- 
tion is  formed  by^  natives  (comp.  p.  374). 

Alaska  may  be  divided  according  to  its  physical  characteristics  into 
five  main  regions.  On  the  S.  is  the  Pacific  Mountain  System,  a  great 
crescent  running  parallel  with  the  coast  and  attaining  a  maximum  width 
of  about  200  M.  in  its  centre.  It  comprises  the  Coast  Range  (comp.  p.  340), 
the  St.  Elias  Range,  the  Aleutian  Range,  and  the  AUukan  Range.  The  se- 
cond of  these  stretches  from  Cross  Sound  (p.  378)  towards  the  W.  reach- 
ing its  greatest  heights  (1S,C00-19.5C0  ft.)  in  Mts.  St.  Elias  and  Logan 
(p.  379);  it  is  continued  westward  by  the  Chugach  Mts.  (p.  380)  and  the 
Kenai  Mts.  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula  (p.  380),  both  rising  to  only  about  half 
the  height.  The  Aleutian  Range,  including  the  peninsula  of  Alaska,  the 
Aleutian  Chain,  and  the  Pribilof  Islands,  is  in  its  present  form  mainly 
the  -vutcome  of  volcanic  activity  as  is  witnessed  by  the  great  number  of 
volcanic  cones  all  rising  on  an  axis  trending  in  a  N.E.  to  S."W.  direction. 
It  is  for  the  greatest  part  destitute  of  trees  but  luxuriant  crops  of  grass, 
herbage,  and  wild  flowers  are  found  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  valleys. 
The  climate  is  cool  and  equable,  with  much  fog  and  wind  but  less 
rain  than  in  the  S.E.  coastal  region  (comp.  below).  The  last  and  nor- 
thernmost chain  of  this  system,  reaching  to  64°  N,  lat.,  is  the  Alaskan 
Range  (p.  380),  the  watershed  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Yukon  (p.  3S6)  and  the  Kuskckwim,  the  second  largest  river 
of  the  country  which  is  navigable  for  about  600  M.  The  greatest  eleva- 
tions of  this  range  are  in  the  W.  part  with  Mt.  McKinUy  (20,300  ft. ;  see 
p.  380),  the  highest  mountain  of  the  American  continent,  whence  the 
range  sweeps  round  the  region  of  the  Sttsitna  River  (p.  380)  and  Copper 
River  (p.  3T9)  to  end  on  the  E.  in  the  Nutzotin  Mts.,  overlapping  the  St. 
Elias  Range  on  the  N.  —  The  coastal  region  as  far  as  CooTc  Inlet  (p.  380) 
on  the  N.  and  the  Kodiak  Island  on  the  W.  has  a  rough  and  mountainous 
topography  with  a  magnificent  display  of  enormous  glaciers  (comp.  pp.379, 
382),  a  bold  sea-coast,  numerous  fjords  and  islands,  a  moist,  cool,  and 
equable  climate  (comp.  p.  383),  and  a  dense  covering  of  forests.  The  last, 
which  comprise  chiefly  Sitka  spruce  and  western  hemlock  besides  red 
and  yellow  cedar,  form  for  the  greater  part  national  forests  with  a  total 
area  of  28,784,850  acres.  Their  potential  commercial  value,  especially  on 
the  S.E.  coast,  in  view  of  the  existing  abundant  water-power,  is  very  great. 

t  The  following  paragraphs  on  Alaska  were  drawn  up  for  the  original 
edition  of  this  Handbook  (1894)  by  Dr.  Wm.  E.  Ball  (comp.  p.  375)  but 
have  since  been  materlallv  altered  and  revised. 
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On  the  "S.  the  Pacific  Mountain  System  joins  the  Central  Plateau 
Region,  the  mass  of  the  continent  to  the  K.  of  the  great  peninsula,  extend- 
ing with  an  average  v^idth  of  about  200  M.  hence  N.  to  the  Eocky  Mts. 
It  is  a  region  of  Tundra:  low,  undulating  ranges  of  grassy  mountains,  and 
extensive,  level  river-valleys  which  are  more  or  less  grown  with  stunted 
forests  of  chie:ly  white  spruce,  white  birch,  and  cottonwood.  On  its  W. 
ehore  it  has  a  mild  summer  and  an  Arctic  winter,  and  in  the  interior  a 
hot  short  summer  and  a  dry  cold  winter,  much  like  that  of  Minnesota. 

The  next  two  ranges  are  the  RocLy  ilountain  System  and  the  Arctic 
Mountain  System^  which  passes  on  the  >\  into  the  Arctic  Slope  Region,  all 
'regions  which  are  less  explored.  The  climate  of  the  Arctic  Coast  Region 
is  dry  and  very  cold,  the  annual  average  temperature  at  Point  Barrow 
(p.  37'3),  for  instance,  being  about  9°Fahr. 

Peoduction  and  Industeies,  The  chief  industries  of  the  territory  are 
fisheries  and  mining.  Tiie  value  of  the  fishery  products  in  1918  reached 
S  59,099.483  of  which  S  53,-i24,765  were  due  to  the  salmon  fisheries,  the 
other  fish  being  halibut,  cod,  herring,  and  whales  (the  last  two  chiefly 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  manure  and  oil).  The  herd  of  Alaska  fur 
seals  ( Callorhmtis  alascanus)  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  which  is  under  Go- 
vernment charge  had,  owing  to  protective  measure."*  fPelagic  Sealing 
Treatv.  1911:  etc.l,  increased  to  525  000  animals  in  1920.  The  mineral 
outpuVof  1919  amounted  to  $  19,620.913  including  §  9,036,300  value  of 
gold  (comp.  pp.  37->,  38S)  and  S  8,783,063  of  copper  (.comp.  pp.  376,  379). 
Silver,  tin,  lead,  and  cnal  (comp.  p.  S80)  are  likewise  mined.  There  are 
also  agricultural  possibilities  in  some  parts  of  the  country;  and  the  rela- 
tive shortness  of  the  growing  season  (60-120  days)  is  compensated  by  the 
greater  number  of  hours  o'  sunshine  in  this  latitude.  The  Government 
main<^ains  several  experimental  stations  in  Alaska  (comp.  p.  383,  388).  — 
In  lf'20  Ala'Jka  exported  to  the  United  States  merchandise  to  the  value 
of  .?  69.939.r'6l  while  its  imports  from  the  United  States  vrere  $  36,876,855. 

yATivE  Population,  The  native  inhabitants  of  Alaska  belong  to  four 
ethnologic  stock-races:  the  Eskimo  ('eaters  of  raw  llesh')  nr  Inniiit ,  with 
their  special  offshoot  the  Aleutian  people:  tlie  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska: 
the  Tlingit  or  TfUnget  stock  of  the  Sitkan  region:  and  the  Tinnefi  or  Atha- 
pa^con  Indians  of  the  great  interior  region.  In  all  there  are  about  thirty 
thousand  of  these  natives,  independent,  self-sustaining,  and  mostly  well 
disposed.  Their  instruction  is  ca'-ried  on  in  schools  kept  by  Government 
and  several  religious  missions.  They  are  in  no  direct  way  related  to  any 
of  the  present  Asiatic  races  as  is  so  often  assumed,  but,  from  the  evidences 
of  the  prehistoric  shell-heaps,  hsve  occupied  the  region  for  many  centuries. 
They  live  by  fishing  and  hunting:  the  moose,  the  caribou,  and  the  salmon, 
in  the  interior,  and  the  hair-seal,' the  beluga,  the  walrus,  the  cod  and  other 
sea-fishes,  the  s;lmon.  and  wild-fowl,  on  the  coasts,  furnish  their  chief 
supplies.  The  fjords  and  rivers  are  their  roads;  with  hardly  an  exception 
they  are  canoe-men  everywhere,  and  throughout  the  y.  drivers  of  sledges 
drawn  by  dogs  ('huskies''  or  'malamutes')  or  reindeer.  The  latter,  intro- 
duced from  Siberia  in  18 '2,  thrive  well  and  have  been  of  great  service 
to  the  native  popultitinn  in  furnishing  mean'  of  transport,  food,  and  cloth- 
ing. Reindeer  herding  is  a  recognized  native  industry  in  y'.  and  W.Alaska, 
and  the  number  of  animals  is  estimated  at  about  8).(XX).  — In  the  villages 
of  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  people  the  Totem  Poles  (c  >mp.  pp.  371,  3:6)  will 
attract  the  traveller's  attention.  These  poles  have  various  sig^iifications, 
the  most  common  being  that  of  a  'genealogical  tree'.  A  man  erects  one 
of  their  large  communal  houses,  and,  in  memory  of  this  achievement,  put* 
up  in  front  of  it  a  cedar  pole  (up  to  40  ft.  in  height),  carved  and  painted 
with  figures  emblematic  of  the  totems  of  himself  and  his  ancestors,  one 
above  another.  The  door  of  the  house  is  frequently  cut  through  the  base 
of  the  pole  under  the  totem  of  the  builder;  while,  above,  the  successive 
totems  (which  by  their  social  laws  must  change  with  every  generation) 
appear  in  the  order  of  remoteness. 

UisTOBT.  Alaska  was  discovered  in  1741  by  Vitus  Bering,  the  Dane 
(comp.  p.  379)   who   as   early  a=  1728   had   started   from    Cape  DezUnev  .or 
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Kast  Cape  for  Alaska  but  leturued  witkuul  limiiug  laud.  AinoDg  later  ex- 
ploiera  were  Capt.  Cook  in  1778  whoso  observations  and  snrvey?  may  be 
said  to  mark  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  exploration  ot  the  country, 
and  afterwards  Oeorge  Vancouvfr  (comp.  p.  c62)  who  made  a  remarkably 
accurate  survey  of  the  S.E.  coast  line  in  179d-4.  In  17S3  the  'Shelikof 
Company',  a  Russian  fur-traiMn^:  compaoy,  founded  a  post  on  Kodiak  Island, 
lying  off  the  E.  coast  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  imperial  charter  eiidowing  it  with  the  suzerainty  over  the 
occupied  regions  which  had  been  gradually  extended.  In  l'i9U  when  the 
company  emerged  as  the  'Rus>ian  American  Fur  Company'  (including 
members  of  the  Imperial  Famih  as  stcckholders),  the  first  proper  settle- 
ment in  Alaska  was  established  by  the  Russians  (comp.  p.  3&i).  and  since 
then  the  histury  of  the  Territory  has  been  clbsely  connected  with  the 
development  of  this  company  until  in  1S67  the  Russian  Government  trans- 
ferred the  country  to  the  United  Stales  for  the  sum  of  §  7,2  0,C(X).  At 
the  time  this  purchase,  brought  about  by  W.  H.  Seward,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  aroused  considerable  comment  and  gave  rise  to  the  phrase  'Seward's 
Folly'  or  'Seward's  lee-box'  as  applied  to  the  new  territory.  In  1912  Alaska 
was  made  a  Territory,  with  a  governor  ($  7000),  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  four  years,  and  a  legislative  as- 
sembly composed  of  S  senators  and  16  representatives  and  meeting  every 
second  year.  Its  rights,  however,  are  limited  to  some  extent  by  the 
authority  of  Congress. 

Game  Laws.  A  copy  of  the  game  laws  of  Alaska  can  be  procured  by 
writing  to  the  Governor  of  Alaska,  Juneau.  Hunting  license  $  50  for  every 
non-resident  of  Alaska  if  citizen  of  the  United  States,  $  100  if  alien. 

Bibliography  (comp,  also  p.  3S7).  The  fullest  account  of  Alaska  is 
contained  in  the  record  of  the  'Harriman  Alaska  Expedition  (1899),  a  work 
in  five  huge  volumes,  written  by  the  various  members  of  the  Expedition 
and  profusely  illustrated  (1903-4).  A  comprehensive  and  excellently  arranged 
work  is  'The  Geography  and  Geology  of  Alaska',  by  Alfred  H.  BrooJa 
(Washington,  1906)  which  may  be  supplemented  by  the  exhaustive  treat- 
ment of  the  resources,  products,  and  attractions  of  the  country  given  in 
Maj.-Gen.  A,  W.  Oredy*  'Handbook  of  Alaska'  (with  excellent  maps  i^nd 
illus. ;  >'ew  York.  1909;  S  2).  C'  mp.  al  o  'Geographic  Dictionary  rf  Alaska  . 
by  Marcus  Baker  (U.  S.  Geol.  Survey;  2nd  ed.)  and  'Alaska and it<  Resources', 
hjDr  Wm.  H.  Doll.  The  interesting  glacial  phenomena  of  Alaska  have 
called  forth  numerous  publications  of  whicli  the  book  by  E.  S.  Tarr  d-  L. 
Martin  cited  at  p.  378  may  be  here  mentioned.  The  his' cry  of  Al?ska  is 
dealt  with  in  the  works  .  f  ff.  H.  Bancroft.  L.  F.  Jone's  'A  Study  of  the 
Thlingets  of  Alaska'  (New  York,  1914;  $  1.60)  gives  sound  information  on 
one  of  the  native  tribes  (comp.  p.  374).  For  thorough  investigation  of 
single  topics  the  excellent  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  should 
be  consulted.  Mountain-climbers  will  be  interested  in  'Mountain  Ex- 
ploration in  Alaska',  by  A.  H.  Brooks  (Philadelphia,  1914). 

Among  the  more  recent  descriptive  travel  narratives,  some  of  which 
deal  also  with  those  parts  of  Alaska  which  lie  more  or  less  off  the  beaten 
track,  the  following  books  may  be  mentioned:  yoAnJ/j/tr* 'Travel-  in  Alaska' 
(Boston,  1915;  $2.50),  a  highly  interesting  and  informative  contribution  of 
that  well-known  scientist  (comp.  p.  3^2)  concerning  his  various  journeys 
from  1879  to  1892;  S.  Hall  Young's  'Alaska  Days  with  John  Muir'  (New 
York,  1915);  John  J.  Under icood's  Alaska;  an  Empire  in  the  Making' (Lon- 
don, 1913;  Is.  6rf.);  Charlotte  Camern's  'A  Cheechako  in  Alaska  and 
Yukon'  (London,  1920;  25  s.);  A.  R.  Burr's  'Alaska,  our  beautiful  North- 
land' (Roston.  1919;  S  4);  Ella  Eigginson's  'Alaska:  the  Great  Country' 
(London,  1909;  Is.  6d.);  T.  A.  RkkarcTs  'Through  the  Yukon  and  Alaska' 
(San  Francisco,  1S09;  S2.o0);  Hudson  StucVs  (comp.  p.  3'0) 'Ten  Thousand 
Miles  with  a  Dog-Sled'  CNew  York,  Ifli :  $  3.50),  'Voyages  on  the  Yukon 
and  its  Tributaries'  (New  York,  1917;  $  4.50),  and  'A  "Winter  Circuit  of  our 
Arctic  Coast'  (New  York  &  London,  1920);  George  Byron  Gordon's  'In  the 
Alaskan  Wilderness' (Philadelphia,  ItlS;  $3.50);  Rockwell  Kent' s'WildeTuess, 
a  Journal  of  Quiet  Adventure  in  Alaska'  (London    19C0):  Addison  M.  PoweWs 
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Trailing   and  Campirg   in   Alaska'   (London,   1910;   Is.    6<i.);   and  TT.  5. 
T?iomat''t  book  mentioned  at  p.  110. 

Good  general  Maps  of  Alaska  are  those  published  by  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Snrvey  (Washington)  on  the  scale  oi  i  :  1,500.000  or  about  1  inch 
to  24  M.  and'  bx  the  >'atiODal  Geofraphic  Society  (Washington,  1914)  in 
1  :  5,000,000  or  about  1  inch  to  80  M.  The  Geological  Survey  also  publisher 
a  series  of  detailed  maps  in  1  :  62,500  or  1  inch  to  1  M. 

To  the  right,  as  we  proceed,  juts  out  Cape  Fox.  The  steamer  next 
enters  XheRevillagigedo  Channel,  witli  Duhe  Island  and  Annette  Island 
to  the  left.  The  latter,  the  largest  of  the  Gravina  gronp  ( E.~J,  is  the 
seat  of  PoW  Chester,  vrith  the  New  Metlakaila.  founded  by  Mr.  Dun- 
can on  leaving  his  original  station  in  1887  (see  p.  372):  admini- 
stration, school,  post  office,  and  industry  are  all  operated  by  the 
Christian  Indians  of  the  Tsimpsean  tribe,  "i^  To  the  right,  opposite 
(to  the  N.  of  I  Annette  Island,  lies  the  large  island  of  ReviUagigedo, 
the  chief  place  on  which  is  Ketchikan  (Revilla.  R.  $  1-4;  Steadman. 
R.  $  1-2  i/o;  Poodle  Dog  Restaurant),  a  busy  town  of  (^1920)  2458 
inhab..  prettily  situated  at  the  base  of  a  wooded  mountain.  It  is  an 
important  fishing  and  mining  i^gold  arid  copper)  centre,  the  port  of 
entry  for  S.E.  Alaska,  and  stopped  at  by  all  steamers.  There  are 
several  large  fish-canneries  and  cold  storage  plants.  The  totem- 
poles  (comp.  p.  374)  here  are  also  interesting  and  a  beautiful  walk 
may  be  taken  up  the  oreek  which  flows  through  the  town.  On  Pen- 
nock  Island,  opposite  Ketchikan,  is  an  Indian  graveyard  with  totems. 

On  emerging  from  the  narrow  channel  separaring  the  island  of 
Gravina  (left")  from  ReviUagigedo  we  enter  Clarence  Strait,  which  is 
100  M.  long  and  4-12  M.  wide  and  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Prince 
of  Wales  Island  (130  M.  long  and  30  M.  wide\  where  consider- 
able copper  and  a  little  gold  mining  are  carried  on.  The  island  is  one 
of  the  seats  of  the  Haidas  (comp.  p.  356)  and  the  steamer  some- 
times calls  at  Kasaan.  on  the  E.  shore,  to  allow  tourists  to  see  the 
large  number  of  wonderful  totem-poles.  "We  are  now  within  what 
i«  known  as  the  Alexander  Archipelago,  about  1100  of  the  islands 
of  which  appear  on  the  U.  S.  charts.  The  mountains  on  each  side 
of  the  strait  are  fine  in  size,  proportions,  and  colouring.  Near  the 
head  of  Clarence  Strait  we  steer  to  the  right  (E.l,  between  Ftolin 
Island  (i.')  and  Zaremho  Island  (1.1  and  run  into  — 

690  M.  (from  Victoriai  Wrangell  ^Wrangell,  $  31/2).  situated 
on  the  N.  end  of  the  island  of  the  same  name,  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Stikine  River  (see  p.  377j.  It  was  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  1906 
and  now  contains  821  inhabitants,  including  a  large  proportion 
of  Tlingits  (see  p.  377).  The  place  was  originally  founded  by  the 
Russians  in  1834  aU'l  named  from  Baron  Wrangell.  the  then  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Russian  American  Fur  Co.  (comp.  p.  375).  It  was 
a  fortified  post  to  prevent  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  from  ascending  the 
Stikine  River  for  the  purpose  of  fur-trading,  and  is  still  of  some 

7  Comp.  'The  Apostle  of  Alaska.  The  Story  of  William  Duncan  of 
Metlakahtla"  by  John  W.  Arctander  (Xew  York.  1909). 
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importance  for  its  trade  in  furs.  The  town  was  the  scene  of  many 
conflicts  with  the  natives,  who  attacked  it  in  1840  and  1869.  The 
industries  of  the  place  comprise  saw  mills,  canneries,  a  cold-storage 
plant,  and  shingle-mills.  The  tourist  should  not  fail  to  visit  the 
Indian  Village  (see  below). 

The  Indian  Village,  to  the  S.  of  the  town,  contains  several  totem- 
poles  (comp.  p.  374)  worth  noticing  but  the  viyitor's  chief  interest  will  be 
directed  towards  ihe  Tiingita  themselves  (p.  374).  Striking  cnstoms  of  theirs 
are  the  blackening  of  the  facea  of  the  girls  (said  to  have  for  its  object  the 
preservation  of  the  complexion)  and  the  wearing  of  labrett^  or  small  plugs  of 
silver,  ivory,  wood,  or  bone,  in  the  lower  lip.  Curiosities  of  various 
kinds,  including  labrets,  silver  bracelets,  carved  horn  and  wooden  spoons, 
reed-baskets,  halibut-hooks,  gaily  painted  canoe-paddles,  the  carved  rattles 
of  the  Shamans  or  'Medicine  Men'',  and  fine  carvings  in  slate  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  natives. 

A  Stbamboat  Trip  on  the  Stikine  River  is  recommended  on  account  of 
the  fine  scenery  and  the  good  views  of  the  numerous  glaciers  which  flow 
into  the  river.  The  Stikine  was  for  a  time  used  as  one  of  the  routes  to 
the  gold  mines  of  the  Klondike  Segion  (see  p.  387). 

[  Soon  after  leaving  "Wrangell  we  thread  our  way  through  the  de- 
vious *WrangeU  Narroios,  between  Miikof  Island  [r.")  and  Kupreanof 
Island  (1.).  The  channel  is  here  marked  by  stakes  and  buoys.  The 
shores  are  well-wooded,  and  at  places  stretches  of  grass  border 
the  water  like  the  lawns  of  an  English  country-house.  Petersburg 
(pop.  879),  at  the  N.  end  of  Mitkof  island,  is  important  for  its  fish- 
ing-industry. Farther  on  ,  in  Soiikhoi  Channel,  the  scenery  is  of  a 
more  majestic  character.  The  mountains  on  either  side,  though  ap- 
parently of  no  very  great  height,  are  covered  with  snow  to  within 
1000ft.,  or  less,  of  the  water;  and  their  shapes  are  very  varied  and 
beautiful.  One  of  the  most  striking  is  the  Devil'sThumb  (9105  ft.), 
a  peaked  monolith  recalling  the  Dolomites  of  Tyrol.  We  here  see 
the  first  glaciers  of  the  voyage  (all  to  the  right) :  the  IjC  Conte  Glacier, 
high  up  on  the  mountain-side;  the  larger  Patterson  Glacier;  and  the 
Baird  Glacier,  in  Thomas  Bay.  About  this  part  of  the  trip,  too,  we 
may  meet  our  first  piece  of  floating  ice;  while  the  effects  of  the  late 
sunsets  (9-10  p.m.)  are  indescribably  beautiful.  The  huge  slopes  of 
neve,   or  hardened  snow,  are  also  fine. 

Soukhoi  Channel  widens  into  Frederick  Sound,  with  Cape  Fan- 
shawe  to  the  right  and  Kupreanof  Island  (see  above)  to  the  left;  but 
our  course  soon  leaves  this  sound  and  carries  us  to  the  N.  through 
the  \o-ng  Stephens  Passage,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  large  Admiralty 
Island.  On  the  right  the  Sumdum  Glacier  is  seen.  Holkham  or  Sum- 
dum  Bay,  to  the  right,  has  been  the  scene  of  some  placer-mining. 
Near  the  head  of  the  passage,  to  the  right,  opens  *Taku  Inlet,  with 
its  fine  glaciers,  notably  the  Taku  Glacier  which  has  a  sea-face 
nearly  1  M.  long  and  100-200  ft.  high.  The  steamer  usually  enters 
this  inlet  to  afford  a  close  view  of  this  glacier.  The  muddy  grey 
water  of  the  inlet  is  filled  with  ice-floes  and  bergs.  The  surrounding 
mountains  are  of  a  fantastic,  Dolomitio  appearance.  The  chief  settle- 
ment of  Admiralty  Island  is  KiUisnoo,  on  its  W.  coast,  with  large 
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oil-works  and  a  Go\emmeut  Indian  school.  —  Just  Leyond  the 
mouth  of  the  Taku  Inlet  we  enter  the  pretty  Gastmeau  Channel, 
between  Douglas  Island  (see  below)  and  the  mainland. 

890  M.  Juneau (AZcwfean.  $2-3'  .2 ;  Neio  Cain.  $  1^2-^;  Occidental, 
$3/4-21/2^  now  the  capital  of  Alaska(comp.p.383Jand  the  seat  of  the 
legislative  assembly  (comp.p.  375),  the  centre  of  a  highly  important 
gold-mining  district  (see  below)  and  a  large  fishing-industry,  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  mainland,  on  a  narrow  strip  of  comparatively 
level  ground  between  the  sea  and  a  precipitous,  snow-seamed  moun- 
tain (3300  ft.).  It  was  settled  in  1880  and  named  after  a  nephew  of 
the  founder  of  Milwaukee.  In  1920  it  contain'  d  3' 58  inhab.,  being 
the  most  populous  t)wn  of  tbe  Territory.  Juneau  possesses  a  Gov- 
ernment House,  a  Court  Hoaie,  several  Churrhes  and  Schools  (in- 
'luding  a  High  School),  the  Hospital  of  St.  Mary  the  V!rgin,  a  R. C. 
institution,  a  Thfoire,  and  various  industrial  establishments  (saw- 
mills, etc.).  There  are  some  shops  for  the  sale  of  Alaskan  furs  (fox, 
lynx,  sea-otter,  otter,  musk-rat,  etc. ;  see,  however,  p.  369)  and  the 
famous  Chilkat  Blankets  (romp.  p.  35S).  The  last  are  made  of  the 
hair  of  mountain-goats  and  coloured  with  native  dyes,  but  genuine 
examples,  worth  about  $  100,  are  now  rare,  and  most  of  those  offered 
for  sale  are  made  of  wool  and  stained  with  aniline  dyes.  —  The  en- 
virons afford  good  shooting  of  wild  duck,  geese  and  loons. 

ExcuESioss.  About  Va  -'^-  tt)  the  N.  of  Juneau  ia  a  village  of  the 
Auk  Indians,  a  curious  and  primitive,  but  very  dirty  settlement,  which 
will  repay  a  visit.  Behind  the  village  is  a  native  Cemetery,  with  cixrious 
littie  huts  containing  the  cremated  remains  and  personal  effects  of  the  deceased. 

A  -well-made  road  leads  from  Juneau  through  the  highly  picturesque 
'Canon  0/ the  Gold  Creek,  with  its  waterfalls  and  small  glacier,  to  (S'/a  M.) 
Silver  Bow  Mines.  The  disrict  contains  gold-mines  ot  great  promise,  and 
both  quartz  and  placer  mining  are  successfully  prosecuted.  —  A  fine  view 
of  the  Ga-tine;iu  Channel  is  afforded  by  Aft.  Juneau  C:o90ft.),  which  rises 
just  to  the  N,  of  the  town  and  is  ascended  by  a  trail  leaving  the  Gold 
Creek  road  about  1  31.  from  Juneau.  -,^_ 

On  Dovgla?  Island,  nearly  opposite  Juneau,  is  the  famous  *Treadweil 
Gold  Mine,  at  which  the  steamers  generally  call.  The  mine,  which  is  close 
to  the  wharf  and  easily  visited,  has  one  of  the  largest  quartz-crushing  mills 
in  the  world,  employing  over  880  stamps.  The  quartz  does  not  produce  more 
than  S  I1/2-5  of  metal  per  ton,  but  is  under  the  favourable  conditions  of 
transport  very  profitably  worked.  The  total  value  of  the  gold  produced  by 
this  mine  since  its  establishment  in  1880  is  estimated  at  about  S  60,000;0(^^iO. 

Feom  .Tuneau  to  Pbixce  William  Sogkb.  There  is  a  regular  steam- 
boat-service on  this  route,  of  \he  Alaska  C<a!^t  Co.  calling  at  tlie  ports  men- 
tioned below.  The  boats  of  the  Alaska  Steamth'p  Co.  ply  directly.  The 
sea  is  eenerally  smooth  in  summer,  and  the  views  of  the  glaciers  are  very 
fmo.  Comp.  'Alaskan  Glacier  Studies  of  the  >"ati"nal  Geographical  Society 
in  the  Yakutat  Bay.  Prince  Williau:  Sound  and  Lower  Copper  River  Re- 
gions', by  R.  S.  Tarr  &  L.  Martin  (with  maf  s  (fe  illns.;  WashingtoD  1914).  — 
The  ftcanit-rs  p'y  from  Juneau  across  tbe  S.  end  of  Lynn  Cnnal  (comp. 
p.  381)  in'o  Icy  Strait  and,  passing  (105  M.)  the  <-ntrance  of  Glacier  Bay 
(see  p.  382),  through  Cross  Sound-  iwith  ibe  Brady  Glacier)  into  the  (130  M.). 
Gulf  of  Alafka.  Proceeding  in  a  X.W.  direction  we  obtain  beautiful  views 
jf  tbe  (165  M.)  tid;il  La  Pirouse  Glacier  and,  beyond  (185  M.)  LUuya  Bay, 
of  the  (200  .AI.)  Grand  Plateau,  Yakutat,  and  other  glaciers  of  the  Fair- 
weather   Range  (comp.  p.  382).     The   steamer    then   passes  in   sight   of  the 
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lakutat  Foreland,  a  coastal  plain,  7U  il.  lon^  and  6-17  M.  wide,  and  finally 
steering  round  (270  M.)  Ocean  Cape  enters  Takutai  Bay,  a  det-p  indentation 
of  the  coast,  into  which  numeruus  glaciers  descend.  Among  thtse,  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  bay,  is  the  wonderful  'Malaspina  Glacier,  a  huge  ice  fan 
(ca.  1600  sq.  M,  in  exten')  at  the  base  of  the  moant-^ics,  which  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  various  valley  glaciers  flawing  from  Mt.  St.  Eliat  (13,026  ft.  •, 
first  ascended  by  Prince  Luigi  of  Savoy  in  It 97)  towards  the  sea  and  in- 
cludes (trum  E.  to  W.)  the  large  b-bes  of  the  Murvine,  Seward,  Agatiity 
and  Quyot  Qlaciert.  The  ablation  moraii  e  of  the  Jlalaspina  Glacier  is 
partly  grown  with  forest  of  alder,  cottonwuod,  spruce,  and  hemlock.  The 
steamer  calls  a*  ('27J  M.)  YakutcU,  a  small  village  on  the  E.  side  (pop.  16i), 
with  a  tribe  of  Tlingitlndacs,  a  mission  statin,  and  a  Government  school 
for  natives.  CoDtinuing  our  ji  urney  from  Yukntat  towards  the  W.  we  obtain 
a  splendid  view  of  the  glacier,  descrsing,  on  a  clear  day,  the  magnificent 
Ml.  St.  Elias,  backed  by  Mt.  Logan  (19,539  ft.)  which  is  situated,  however, 
in  the  Yukon,  just  beyond  the  Alaskan  frontier.  This  part  of  the  coast  was 
the  landfall  of  Bering  in  1741  (comp.  p.  374).  —  Before  reaching  Katalla 
(pop.  84),  near  which  are  petroleum  oil  fields,  Bering  Glacier  furms  another 
imposing  sight.  From  Katalla  the  steamer  st-ers  due  W,  and  then  passing 
y.  through  Hinchinhrock  Entrance,  between  (r  )  Eii)chinbrook  Island  and  (1.) 
Mohtague  Island,  enters  Prince  William  Sound,  the  'Cjmgach  Guir  of  the 
Russians,  really  a  lar^e  bay  enclosed  by  mouutains  and  having  a  deeply 
indented  shore."  The  first  port  of  call  is  Cordova  (Hotel  WindiLr),  situated 
on  the  E.  shore  of  an  inlet,  which  is  sheltered  by  an  island.  The  town, 
built  since  1£0^,  with  (1920)  95oinhab.,  is  the  outfitung  headquarters  for 
prospecting  and  hunting  parties  going  into  the  interior.  The  steamer  here 
waits  sufficiently  long  to  allow  of  a  trip  by  special  train  of  the  'Copper 
River  A  Northwestern  Railway"  (see  below)  to  Childs  and  Miles  Glaciers 
(return-fare  $  lO,  including  luncheon).  —  Steamers  to  Sitka,  see  p.  3:3. 

£Fbom  Cordova  to  KtN5(£CcTT,  If  6  M.,  Copper  River  <i-  NorthtBeitem  Rail- 
way in  about  12  hrs.  This  line,  in  the  construction  of  which  considerable 
difficulties  ,had  to  be  overcome,  wa?  opened  in  1911.  Its  economic  im- 
portance is  considerable  and  it  makes  a  wonderful  mountain  and  glacier 
scenery  accessible  to  the  traveller.  —  The  train  srarts  from  the  wharf  and 
turns  to  the  E.  1  M.  Cordova  (see  above).  One  mile  beyond  the  town  the 
railway  rea-hes  the  &iie  E yak  Lake,  the  south  shore  of  which  it  skirts  for 
about  four  milcs  Farther  on  SJieridan  Olacier  is  seen  to  the  Xorth.  Near 
(OZM.)  Alaganik,  with  the  ruins  of  an  old  Eussian  fur-trad'ng  pest,  is  the 
fine  McKin'ey  Lal^.,  where  gold  a^d  copper  have  been  found.  At  ("16  M.) 
Flag  Point  we  reach  the  m  mth  of  the  Copper  River,  the  channels  jf  which 
arc-  crossed  by  a  series  of  bridges  anl  trestles  f i  r  a  distance  of  eleven 
miles.  About  3j  miles  to  the  E.  of  (39  M.)  Katalla  Junction  lies  the  large 
Bering  River  Coal  Field,  containing  excelle:.t  high-^rade  ccal.  From  (41  M.) 
OocU  Mountain  the  mountain  of  that  name  is  se^n  two  miles  to  the  E.  — 
49  M.  Mile*  Olacier,  to  the  E.  of  which  is  the  glacier  of  that  name.  A  short 
walk  to  the  W.  takes  us  to  'Childs  Glacier.  Looking  across  the  river, 
we  see  a  solid  wall  of  ice,  three  miles  long,  its  height  varying  from 
8<X)  to  5'JO  ft.  Great  masses  of  ice  detach  themselves  frequently  with  a 
thunderous  noise  and  fall  into  the  stream  below.  —  The  railway  now 
recrosses  the  Copper  River  between  the  two  glaciers  on  a  great  steel  bridge 
and  ascends  the  W.  bank  of  the  valley.  Farther  on,  the  line  crosses  the 
end  of  Allen  Glacier  for  a  distance  of  5V2  M.  —  132  M.  Cnitina  (pop.  171) 
lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chitina  River,  the  valley  of  which  contains  an 
enormous  belt  of  copper  ore.  over  100  M.  long  and  5-10  M.  wide.  Motor 
s'ages  connect  Chitina  with  (265 M.)  Fair!  anks  (p.  388)  following  the  Copper 
River  to  the  TH.  via  Copper  Center  (p.  380).  —  The  railway  crosses  the 
Copper  River  and  follows  the  Chiiina  Valley  to  the  E.  through  a  h-,avily 
wooded  country.  At  (191  M.)  McCarthy  (Hotel)  giiide«  and  horses  can  be 
procured  for  a  hunting  trip  to  the  White  River  District  (comp.  p.  386).  — 
196  M.  Eennecott  (pop.  494),  the  centre  of  the  Chitina  copper -mining 
district,  with  the  famous  'Bonanza  Mine'  (monthly  output  of  copper  ca. 
?  1,000,000).    Immediately   to   the  N.  of  Kennecott  ris*^  the  snowy  heights 
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of  the  WranffcU  Mts.^  liaiued  after  the  still  .-tctive  vulci.no  of  Mt.  Wrangdl 
(14,000  ft)  and  culminatiDg  ia  Mt.  Sanford  (16,200  ft.j.  The  magnificent 
Kennecott  Glacier^  about  3  M.  wide,  descending  from  Mt.  Blacklum  (16,140ft.; 
first  ascended  ly  Miss  D.  Keen  in  19i2)  stretcbes  as  far  down  as  the  Nizina 
Valley^  a  gold  placer  district.  —  From  Kennecott  the  railway  is  extended 
via  the  Skolai  Pass  in  iheWrangell  Mts.  to  the  White  River  copper- field?.] 

From  Cordova  the  steamers  go  on  to  the  N.E.  extremity  of  tLe  sound, 
a'Tording  a  -^iew  of  the  Shoup  and  Valdez  Glaciers  (see  below)  to  Ellamar, 
a  niinirig  camp,  and  to  Valdez  (Phoenix,  E.  •>  V/2),  a  small  town  of  (192( j, 
466  inhab.,  built  in  the  moraine  of  Valdez  Glacier,  to  the  front  of  which, 
about  4  il.  to  the  X.E.  of  the  town,  automobiles  run.  On  the  8.W.,  the 
militaiy  reservation  of  Fort  Lircum  adjoins  the  town.  —  Across  the  inlet, 
on  the  W.  shore,  is  Shoup  Bay,  with  the  &houp  Glacier.  Still  farther  to 
the  W.,  at  the  head  of  Columbia  Bay,  is  the  Columbia  Glackr,  perhaps 
the  most  magnificent  glacier  on  the  soucd,  which  aay  be  easily  visited.  — 
From  Valdez  a  Road  (motor  stage)  leads  across  the  Chvgach  Mt4.  (80(X)- 
10,000  {\.-,  comp.  p.  373)  via  the  Thomson  Pa  s  (2750  ft.)  to  Copper  Center  and 
thence  along  the  valleys  of  the  Copper  Paver  (p.  379),  the  Delta  Biter 
(crossicg  the  Alaska  Range  in  its  entire  width),  and  the  Tarana  Eiver 
(p.  888)  to  Fuirbanls  (see  p.  888). 

From  Valdez  the  steamers  cross  the  soutd  in  a  S.  direction,  passing 
several  islands,  including  the  large  Knight  Island  and  Latcuche  Itlarid,  both 
with  considerable  copper  mines,  to  the  Gulf  0/  Alaska  where,  on  the  S.E. 
coast  of  tl.e  A'enai  Peninsula  (noted  for  its  goldminicg),  they  stil  up  Re- 
surrection Bay  to  Seward  (Sexton,  R.  •■?  1-3V2  5  Overland,  R.  $  i'/2-3;  pop.  652), 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  at  the  base  of  steep  hills.  Seward,  the 
entrance  to  which  by  sea  is  never  closed  by  ice,  is  the  starting-poiDt  of 
the  'Alaska  Railroad'  to  Fairbanks  (see  below).  —  Some  of  the  steamers  go 
on  from  Seward  to  Wnalaska  which  may  also  be  reached  from  Seattle  by 
direct  steamer  (comp.  p.  370). 

Feom  Sewaed  to  Faiebanks,  463  M.,  Alaska  Railroad.  This  line 
not  yet  completed  but  ca.  3i0  M.  were  open  to  traffic  at  the  time  when 
this  Handbook  went  to  press.  —  The  railway  runs  N.  across  the  Kenai 
Peninsula  to  (72  M.)  Kern  Creek,  situated  on  the  Turr.again  Arm,  an  E. 
arm  of  Cook  Inlet.  From  here  the  line  skirts  the  X.  shore  of  this  arm 
for  ca.  30  M.  and  then  turns  N.  to  the  head  of  Knik  Arm,  another  arm 
of  Cook  Inlet,  crossing  the  Mo.tanwka  River  along  which  a  railway  runs 
to  the  most  important  Matanuska  Coal  Field,  about  30  M.  distant,  with 
coal  varying  from  lignite  to  bituminous  and  anthracite.  —  From  (150  M.) 
Anchorage,  on  Kaik  Arm  (see  ahovej,  with  1856inhab.,  the  harbour  of 
transhipment  for  coal  during  summer  only  (as  the  head  of  Cook  Inlet 
closed  v?ith  ice  l>om  Nov.  to  April),  the  line  ascends  the  Susitna  Valley, 
well  adapted  to  agriculture,  and  afterwards  the  C7<ulitna  River.  The  rail- 
way then  crosses  the  Ala.^ka' Range  (p.  373)  by  (310  M.)  Broad  Poss  (2500  ft.), 
the  watershed  between  the  Yukon  drainage  ard  Cook  Inlet,  and  descends 
along  the  Xmana  R  ver,  traversing  the  Nenana  Coal  Field,  the  largest 
known  coal  area  in  Alaska  (165  sq.M.),  to  Nenara  (p.  888)  whence  it  follows 
the  Tanana   Valley  (p.  088)  to  (463  M.)  Fairbonks  (see  p.  c88). 

About  SO  31.  to  the  S.W.  of  Broad  Pass  (see  above)  rises  Mt.  McKinley 
(20,800  ft.)  or  Denoli  ('Most  High')  as  it  is  also  known  by  one  of  its  Indian 
names,  the  monarch  of  N.  American  mountains,  in  63'3'c6"  N.  lat.,  151^0' 41" 
W.  long.  It  stands  at  the  watershed  of  the  Yukon  (p. 386),  the  Kuskokwim 
(p.  373),  and  the  Susitna  (see  alove),  and  presents  on  every  side  a  succession 
of  granite  Clio's  and  overh&nging  glaciers.  On  the  W.  Mt.  McKinley  risea 
abruptly  out  of  a  plateau  (2c 00  ft.)  abounding  in  caribou,  but  on  the  E. 
it  is  screened  by  a  belt  of  mountains  8000  ft.  in  height.  A  large  district 
around  the  mountain  of  an  area  of  22(X)  sq.M.  was  set  apart  by  Con- 
gress in  1917  as  a  preserve  for  Alaskan  game  under  the  name  of  Mount 
McKinley  National  Perk.  —  The  frst  ascent  of  the  8.  or  higher  peak  of  Mt. 
McKinley  w^as  achieved  on  June  Ttb,  19i3,  via  the  N.E.  ridge  by  a  partj 
under  the  late  Rev.  Hudson  Stuck  (d.  1920),  Archdeacon  of  the  Yukon,  and 
Mr.  H.  P.  Kardens  (as  guide)  though  perhap."?  the  alleged  claim  of  Dr.  Fred. 
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1.  Cook  to  have  scaled  the  inountaia  in  Stpt.  1£0G  may  not  cniirely  be 
liscarded  according  to  recent  investigations  (comp.  £.  S.  Batch's  'Slount 
McKinley  and  3Iountain  Climbers'  TrootV  •,  Philadelphia,  1914}.  In  1910 
and  1912  two  expcditicns  under  Mr,  Bdmciy  Brotcne  and  Fro/.  H.  C.  Farktv 
made  two  attempts  but  succeeded  only  in  gaining  an  estimated  height  of  over 
CO,0COtt.,  and  a  party  under  Mr.  Thivias  LUyd  reached,  in  the  spring  of 
1910,  the  N.  and  lower  summit  of  the  mountain.  (Jomp.  'The  Ascent  of 
Denali  (Mt.  McKinley),  by  Lr.  Hudson  .'<  uck  (London,  1914;  '5.  6rf.)v  'The 
Oonquett  of  )£f.  MiKinley',  by  Belmcre  Braciie  (London,  1913;  15*.);  and 
^To  the  Top  of  the  Continent",  bv  Dr.  F.  A.  Cock  (New  York,  19C8:  $  ^.EO). 
At.out  1472  31.  to  the  S.  of  Mt.  JIcKinlcy  rises  Mt.  Foraker  (17,1(0  ft.), 
the  second  hjghc^t  peak  of  the  Aloska  Range. 

AstheupperendofGastineau  Channel  is  very  shallow-,  the  steamer 
now  returns  from  Juneau  to  its  S.  end  and  then  proceeds  to  the  N. 
through  Snginaw  Channel,  on  the  W.  side  of  Douglas  Island.  This 
debouches  on  *Lynn  Canal,  a  fine  fjord  extending  for  60  M.  towards 
the  N.  It  is  flanked  with  snow-inountains,  rising  abruptly  from  the 
very  edge  of  the  water  to  a  height  of  6000  ft,,  and  presents,  per- 
haps, the  grandest  scenic  features  we  liave  yet  encountered.  Tlie  canal 
was  named  by  Vancouver  (p.  362)  after  his  native  town.  —  About 
a  score  of  glaciers,  large  and  small,  descend  from  the  ravines  towards 
the  fjord,  among  which  the  Auk,  Eaale  (r.).  and  Davidscn  Glaciers  are 
conspicuous.  The  last-mentioned,  near  the  head  of  the  fjord  and  on 
its  W,  side,  spreads  out  to  a  width  of  3  M.  as  it  reaches  the  water-level, 
its  front  being  partly  masked  by  a  tree-grown  moraine.  Passengers 
generally  land  here  for  a  closer  inspection  of  the  glacier. 

Lynn  Canal  ends  in  two  prongs,  named  the  Chilkoot  and  Chilkat 
Inlets,  where  the  tourist  reaches  the  highest  latitude  of  the  trip 
(59''  10'  N. ;  about  that  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  Christiania,  and  St. 
Petersburg).  At  midsummer  there  are  not  more  than  3-4  hrs.  of 
partial  darkness  here. 

On  the  ^V.  bank  of  Chilkoot  Inlet  (the  E.  arm)  lies  Haines,  the 
starting-point  of  the  once  famous  Daltju  trail  to  the  interior.  Farther 
on,  on  the  E.  bank,  lies  Skagway  [Pulien  Ho.,  $  41/2;  Gclden  North. 
$  37o-4'/o),  a  desolate-looking  little  town  of  494  inhab.,  the  gateway 
to  the  Klondike  and  Yukon  districts  from  the  coast,  and  the  terminus 
of  the  White  Pass  Railway  (see  p.  384).  The  steamer  stops  here  long 
enough  to  allow  of  an  excursion  to  the  head  of  the  pass  (see  p.  384). 
Good  paths  lead  from  Skagway  to'  Mt.  Dewey,  Denver  Glacier  (see 
p.  384),  and  various  picturesque  waterfalls  and  lakes. 

About  4  3J.  from  Skagway,  on  the  "W.  bank,  lies  Dyea,  now  a  deserted 
place  but  once  important  a^  the  starting-point  for  the  route  over  the  Chil- 
koot Pass  (3502  ft.),  2831.  from  tide-water,  with  a  very  abrupt  seaward  slope, 
which  prior  lo  the  discovery  cf  the  White  Pass  (p.  c84)  formed  the  chief 
n  ute  from  the  coast  X.  of  Sitka  to  the  Yukon  goldJields. 

On  Chilkat  Inlet  lie  Pyramid  Harbor  and  Chilkat,  with  prosperous 
salmon -canneries.  There  are  also  other  settlements  on  the  inlet. 
This  is  the  district  in  which  the  fine  Chilkat  blankets  (p.  378)  are 
made.    Good  echoes  may  be  wakened  off  the  glaciers. 

Beyond  Skagway  (see  above)  the  steamer  returns  to  the  S.  end 
of  Eynn  Canal  and  then  bends  to  the  right  (N.W.)  into  Jcy  Strait. 
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Opening  off  tliis  to  the  right  is  *Glacier  Bay,  which  extends  to  thi- 
N.W.  for  about  60  M.,  terminating  in  the  Grand  Pacific  Glacier, 
while  Muir  Inlet  branching  off  after  about  25  M.  runs  to  the  Ts., 
about  15  M,  long.  The  width  of  the  bay  varies  from  4  M.  at  the 
mouth  to  about  8  M.  The  mountains  immediately  abutting  on  the 
bay  are  comparatively  low  (4000-7000  ft.),  but  as  we  ascend  it  we 
enjoy  a  magnificent  **View  to  the  left  of  the  Fairweather  Eange, 
Including  [named  from  left  to  right)  Mt.  La  Perouse  (10,756  ft.). 
Mt.  Crillon  (12,7-27  ft.),  Mt.  Lit uy a  [ii, 7 Ab  ft.),  and  Mt.  Fair- 
ueather  (15,330  ft.).  At  the  head  of  Muir  Inlet  is  Muir  Glacier, 
the  visit  to  which  was,  prior  to  1899,  the  grandest  single  feature  of 
the  Alaskan  expedition.  An  earthquake  in  that  year,  however,  chang- 
ed the  conditions  so  entirely,  by  disrupting  the  glacier  and  filling  the 
bay  with  ice,  that  the  steamer  cannot  now  get  very  near  the  glacier, 
which  has  also  lost  much  of  its  scenic  impressiveness. 

This  stupendous  glacier  is  formed  by  several  main  streams  of  ice 
which  unite  as  the  trunk  of  the  glacier,  occupying  a  vast  amphitheatre, 
3')-40  M.  across.  The  width  of  the  glacier  when  it  breaks  through  the 
mountains  {Pyramid  Peak  to  the  W.,  Mt.  Wright  and  Mt.  Case  to  the  E.) 
to  descend  to  the  sea  is  about  3  M.  The  superficial  area  of  the  glacier  is 
350  sq.M.  (about  one  half  more  than  the  area  of  the  Isle  of  Man),  or  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Jostedalsbra  in  ^'orway  (330  sq.M.).  Dr.  John 
Muir  (l83S-19i4),  the  well-known  naturalist  and  glaciolog^st,  was  the  fir>t 
t<->  visit  the  glacier  (1879).  The  rate  of  movement  of  the  glacier  in  18811 
was  estimated  at  TU  ft.  per  day  in  the  centre  and  fi  •  ft.  at  the  sides  (an 
average  of  40  ft.),  but  examlna'tions  in  1890  and  1892  showed  that  the  most 
rapid  movement  was  n'.t  more  than  7  ft.  per  day.  Though  the  glacier 
thus  moved  forward  at  a  comparatively  rapid  rate,  investigation  showed 
that  it  lost  more  ice  in  summer  than  it  gained  in  winter  and  that  its  front 
was  retrograding  steadily  from  year  to  year.  In  1906  it  was  found  that 
Muir  Glacier  had  retreated  so  far  (G  M.)  since  1899,  that  it  has  been  split 
into  two  distinct  glaciers  by  a  ridge  of  rock  exposed  by  the  melting  of 
the  ice.  —  It  is  evident  from  the  general  appearance  of  the  enclosing 
hills  that  the  ice-stream  once  occupied  the  whole  of  Glacier  Bay,  and 
numerous  features  of  the  moraines  and  adjacent  rocks  give  proof  of  more 
recent  retrocession.  Vancouver  found  the  bay  blocked  by  a  wall  of  ice  in  1794. 

The  nearest  way  from  Glacier  Bay  to  Sitka  would  be  through 
Cross  Sound  and  down  the  W,  side  of  Chichagof  Isl-md.  but  to  avoid 
the  unpleasantness  of  an  outside  passage  the  steamer  returns  through 
Icy  Strait  (p.  378)  and  Chatham  Sound  (p.  372).  About  one-third 
of  the  way  down  the  latter  we  diverge  to  the  right  through  *Hconiah 
or  Peril  Sound,  between  the  islands  of  Chichagof  (N.)  and  Baranof 
(S.j.  This  strait  is  wide  at  first  but  ultimately  contracts  to  a  width 
of  i/.2  M.,  where  its  wooded  hills  and  islets  recall  the  scenery  of  Loch 
Lomond.  As  we  approach  Sitka  we  have  a  fine  view,  to  the  right,  of 
Mt.  Edgecumbe  (see  below),  with  its  crater  half  filled  with  snow. 

1320  M.  Sitka  (Hotel),  a  U.  S.  naval  station  and  seat  of  the 
Orthodox  Greek  bishop  of  the  United  States  (comp.  p.  383),  is 
very  beautifully  situated  on  the  W.  side  of  Baranof  Island,  with 
a  fine  bay  dotted  with  green^  islands  in  front  and  a  grand  range  of 
snow  -  mountains  behind.  The  bay  is  sheltered  hy  Kruzof  Island, 
with  the  extinct  volcano  Mt.  Edgecumhe  CISSO  ft.),  while  immediately 
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to  the  E.  of  the  town  towers  Mt.  Verstovaia  [3210  ft.).  In  1920 
Sitka  contained  1176  inhab.,  about  900  of  whom  were  natives.  Sitka 
lies  in  57°  N.  lat.  (about  the  same  as  that  of  Aberdeen)  and,  owing 
to  the  Kuro  Sioo.,  or  Japanese  current,  has,  in  spite  of  the  propin- 
quity of  eternal  snow,  a  milder  climate  than  either  Boston  or  Wash- 
ington, resembling  that  of  Scotland  (mean  temp,  in  Aug.  55**Fahr., 
in  Jan.  30**).  The  absolute  annual  extremes  are  -\-  88°  and  —  4° 
Fahr.  The  average  annual  precipitation  is  90  in.  or  about  three 
times  that  of  Si'otland. 

Sitka  was  founded  in  1804  by  Alex.  Buranof,  the  first  administrator 
'  f  the  Russian  American  Fur  Co.  (comp.  p.  375  and  W.  Irving's  'Astoria), 
alter  the  destruction  by  the  natives  (tSOV)  of  yew  Archangel,  the  original 
Russian  settlement  in  the  island  (179r)\  situated  6  31.  to  the  N.  Down  to 
1C03  Sitka  was  the  capital  nf  Alaska  (comp.  p.  378). 

On  a  height  to  the  right  of  the  dock  ( fine  view)  stand  the  ruius 
of  Baran'~f  Castle,  the  residence  of  the  Russian  governors,  burned 
down  in  1894.  —  Near  the  head  of  the  main  street,  leading  from 
the  wharf  into  the  town,  is  the  Russo- Greek  Cathedral  of  St. 
Michael  [iSii),  with  its  grey-green  roof  and  bulbous  spire.  It  con- 
tains some  interesting  paintings  and  vestments  (small  fee).  Many 
of  the  natives  and  half-breeds  are  members  of  the  Greek  church. 
Several  of  the  substantial  old  Leg  Houses  of  the  Russians  are  still 
in  use.  —  Turning  to  the  right  at  the  head  of  the  main  street  and 
following  tlie  road  along  the  beach,  we  reach  the  buildings  of  the 
PresbyterianMissionwhich  include  the  *Sheldok  JacksonMuseum, 
a  highly  interesting  collection  of  Alaskan  products,  and  an  Indvatrial 
School  (1878).  —  By  passing  up  between  these  buildings  we  reach 
the  *Indian  Eiver  Walk  (a  round  of  about  2  M.),  where  the  visitor 
with  preconceived  ideas  of  Sitka's  arctic  climate  will  be  surprised 
to  find  luxuriant  vegetation,  fine  trees,  and  a  brawling  brook,  not 
unlike  such  typical  English  walks  as  the  Torrent  Walk  at  Dolgelley. 
One  of  the  characteristic  plants  is  the  'Devil's  Club'  (Echinopanax 
horrida).  —  There  are  also  hot  mineral  springs  and  a  Government 
Agricultural  E.vperimental  Farm  at  Sitka. 

The  interesting  Native  Village,  or  Rancherie,  lies  to  the  left  of 
the  wharf  and  is  occupied  by  800-1000  Sitkans.  Exhibitions  of  native 
dancing  and  canoe-races  among  the  natives  may  be  occasionally  wit- 
nessed here.  Behind  the  village  is  the  native  and  Russian  cemetery. 
Xative  curiosities  may  be  bought  at  Sitka  comparatively  cheaply. 

From  Siika  steamers  of  the  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  ply  across  the  Gulf 
if  Alaska  to  Prince  William  Sovnd  (comp.  p.  378)  affording  in  clear  weather 
views  similar  to  those  obtained  on  the  coastal  trip  from  Juneau  (see  p.  378). 

Sitka  is  the  turning-point  of  our  voyage,  and  we  now  retrace  the 
way  we  have  come  (via  Hooniah  Sound,  Chatham  Sound,  Frederick 
Sound,  etc.).  The  distance  to  Victoria  is  about  1100  M.,  taking  5  days. 
As  a  rule  few  stops  are  made  on  the  homeward  journey;  but  much 
line  scenery,  previously  passed  at  night,  is  now  seen  by  daylight. 
Passengers  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Raihcay  leave  the  steamer  at 
Victoria  anil  proceed  thence  by  a'smaller  steamer  to  Vancouver  (^.  857  ). 
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73.  From  Skagway  to  White  Horse  and  Dawson. 
The  Yukon. 

I.  From  Skagway  to  White  Horse. 

Ill  M.  IVM'e  Pass  d-  YvJcon  liovte  Tnarrow-gauge  line:  oLservaiitin-cais") 
in  7  hrs.  ffare  S  20;  return-fare  to  ^Vhite  Pass  $  5:  through-fare  to  Dawson 
from  Seattle,  Vancouver,  or  A'ictoria  ca.  S  80  (during  ?eason  of  navigation: 
also  excursion-trips  from  Skagway  to  Fort  Yukon  and  back).  Travellers 
are  strongly  reconimended  to  make  at  least  the  trip  to  the  summit  of  the 
])a«s  and  back,  as  the  mountain,  cliff,  and  canon  scenery  is  very  striking, 
whil-e  th>  construction  of  the  line  itself  is  alf=o  interesting. 

Skagway,  .see  p.  381.  The  line  runs  througli  a  level  wooded  country 
to  (41/2  M.)  Boulder,  at  the  foot  of  the  pass,  and  then  hegins  to 
ascend  rapidly.  From  (6  ^1.1  Denver  an  excursion  may  be  made  to 
(4  M.)  the  Denver  Olacier,  noted  for  its  beautiful  blue  colouring. 
Farther  on  the  railway  has  been  blasted  out  of  an  almost  perpendicular 
wall  of  living  rock,  and  at(8Vs  ^^0  Clifton  the  clififs  actually  overhang 
the  track.  Below,  to  the  right,  we  see  the  rushing  Skagway  River  and 
the  old  trail  to  the  Klondike.  Opposite  rise  the  Saw-Tcoth  Mts. 
At  (^14  M.)  Glacier  the  train  is  within  1/2  ^^ •  of  the  great  glacier  of  the 
Coast  Range.  We  thread  the  only  tunnel  (250  ft.  long)  of  the  line 
and  cross  a  canon  by  a  steel  cantilever-bridge,  215  ft.  high.  Tin- 
scenery  is  of  an  extremely  grand  and  bold  nature.  19  M.  Switchbaclc. 

20V2^r- White  Pasa(2888ft.),  magnificently  situated  at  the  head 
of  the  pass  and  commanding  a  superb  view.  The  pass  is  called  after 
Mr.  Thomas  White  who  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  (1887)  was  Cana- 
dian Minister  of  the  Interior.  White  Pass  lies  on  the  frontier  of 
British  Columbia  and  contains  both  the  American  and  Canadian 
custom-houses,  while  the  'Union  .Tack''  and  'Stars  and  Stripes'  float 
side  by  side  at  the  station.  Small  luggage  is  examined  here,  and  the 
search  for  smuggled  gold-dnst  is  a  great  annoyance  to  the  tourist. 
The  waters  of  the  -mall  Summit  Lake  flow  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
through  the  Skagway  River  and  to  the  Bering  Sea  via  the  Yukon. 

We  now  descend  along  the  Thompson  River.  32  M.  Log  Cabin. 
- — 40^/2  M.  Bennett  (2157  ft,;  luncheon-station),  now  a  deserted 
town,  lies  at  the  S.  end  of  Lake  Bennett  (21G1  ft.),  a  narrow 
mountain-bound  sheet  of  water,  27  M.  long,  the  E.  bank  of  which 
the  railway  skirts.  The  landscape  soon  loses  its  wild  mountainous 
character  as  we  approach  the  Yukon  Plateau.  Farther  on  we  enter 
the  Fwfcon  Territory  (p.  887).  Before  reaching (67M.)  Carrross  or  Cari- 
bou (2171  ft. ;  pop"^  100;  Caribou  Hotel,  from  $  4).  at  the  N.  end  of 
Lake  Bennett,  we  cross  its  outlet  flowing  into  Nares  Lake  as  this  W. 
arm  of  Tagish  Lake  (2161  ft.;  139  sq.  M.)  is  called.  Carcross  pos- 
sesses a' large  Indian  school.  In  the  district  fox-farming  (comp. 
p.  98)  is  carried  on  successfully. 

Fr.OM  ('Anci:oss  to  Ati.ix  r-.x  Stkamf.i:  and  Eailwat  (through-fare  $  10, 
from  Skagway  .$  2o).  Xo  one  who  can  spare  the  time  should  omit  this  side- 
trip  which  reveals  the  most  lieautiful  monntain-scenery.  The  Atlin  district 
i.«  also  a  favourite  resort  of  big-game  hunter.?,  and  anglers  will  be  likewise 
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anii'ly  rewarded.  In  \\intei-  tberc  i-  a  .'■tage  service  lo  Atlin.  —  From  Carcross 
<lio  sttamer  flies  via  Narei^  Lake  (see  a1  ovel  and  Tanith  Lake  (see  above)  to  the 
Taku  Arm,  at  the  foot  of  the  snow-capped  Jvbilee  Mi.  (6330  ft.).  Following 
Taku  Arm  to  tLe  S.  we  cross  the  GO"  north.  La*,  and  enter  British  Cnlumhia 
(p.  864).  At  (59  31.)  Gollen  Gii>'',  the  only  intermediate  stoppine-plac^.  we 
turn  into  Taku  or  Qrah  m  Jui'l,  at  the  i:.  e:;d  of  which  lie?  Hi  M.)  Takv. 
A  small  railway  takrs  u?  bt  nee  along  the  Allindo  THier  to  (IV-j  31.)  Scotia  Bou 
on  «Lake  Atlin  (2200  ft.:  343  sq.  31.).  a  beautiful  exparse  of  wat'r,  ca.  90  31. 
long.  From  li -re  anothe  •  steamer  crosse.^  the-  lake  to  (5  31.)  Atlin  {Atlin  Inn, 
i;.  from  S  2;  Liot/al,  from  $3).  .'Jnp.erbly  situated  amilst  the  mountains  on 
Ihe  E.  bank,  with  ca.  SCiOinhab.  and  an  Indian  villa-o.  The  town  has  a 
court-house,  a  Presbyt-irian  mission  station,  and  an  Episcopalian  church. 
Atlin  is  the  centre  of  a  great  guld-producing  district,  and  a  visit  may  be 
paid  to  ihe  J}  is  cover  y  Mine,  in  Pine  Creek  Valley,  or  the  ^prvce  Creek  Mine, 
both  situated  near  the  town. 

From  Atlin  a  .==mall  Steasiep.  makes  a  round-trip  on  the  S.  part  of  Atlin 
Lake,  going  round  the  large  Goat  or  Teresa  Island  and  the  smaller  Copper 
Island  and  affording  a  view  of  the  fine  Llewellyn  Glacier,  about  4  31.  wido 
at  its  mouth. 

The  train  now  follows  the  Wahon  River  to  Lewis  Lake,  the  level 
of  whicli  was  lowered  during  the  construction  of  the  railway.  Several 
other  small  lakes  are  passed.  75  M.  Lansdowne :  881/oM.  Robinson. 
At  (^1041/2  ^0  •'^^''"  Canyon  a  short  halt  is  made  to  allow  a  view  of 
*Miles  Canon  (to  the  right),  named  after  General  Miles,  a  ravine  (ca. 
1/2 M.  long)  with  walls  of  columnar  basalt,  in  which  the  water  drops 
32  ft.,  while  the  current  runs  at  the  rate  of  15  31.  per  hour.  This 
i-afion  and  ^  While  Tlorse  Rapids  (^/gM.  long),  just  below  it,  were 
frequently  dared  on  raft  and  scow  by  the  gold-seekers  in  the  early 
rush  to  the  Klondike  though  not  without  the  loss  of  many  lives. 

HI  M.  White  Horse  (2084  ft. :  White  Pass,  Commercial,  from 
$  4:  r.  S.  Consular  Ayent).  the  present  terminus  of  the  railway, 
with  727  inhab.,  lies  on  tlie  W.  bank  of  the  Fifty  Mile  or  Lewes 
River  at  the  head  of  navigation.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  productive 
copper-mining  district  and  a  station  of  the  R.C.M.P.  (p.  192).  Near 
White  Horse  arc  several  black  and  silver  fox  farms,  an  industry 
that  is  making  rapid  headway  in  the  territory  (comp.  p.  3S4). 

II.  From  AVliite  Horse  to  Dawson. 

460  31.  BT  S'iLAMER.  From  about  .Tur-e  ist  till  the  middle  of  October 
there  is  a  service  of  the  comfortable  and  well-r  ppointed  boats  of  the 
^^^^ite  Pa.^s  tt  Yvkon  Pcvte  in  about  40hrs  (fare  from  -S  35,  meals  and  berths 
included).  A  mosquito-net  i?  indispensable  to  the  traveller  as  the  mosquitoes 
are  very  troublesome.  In  summer  the  nights  are  extremely  brief  in  this 
district.  The  scenery  passed  along  the  entire  route  is  of  great  beauty. 
In  winter  the  traffic  is  carried  on  by  four-bor.^e  Sleigh",  which  cover  the 
distance  of  their  more  direct  route  (334  31.)  in  5  days  (fare  S  75-100, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  trail;  25  lbs.  of  baggage  free,  other  small 
articles  30c.  per  lb. :  heavy  trunks  despatched  by  freight-sleighs).  The  nights 
are  passed  at  clean  and  fairly  comfortable  Koad Eou.^es  (meals  Sl'/zi  bed 
$1,  private  room  extra).  In  thi  'between"  seasons  of  spring  and  autumn, 
slage-coaches  run  over  the  Government  trail  instead  of  sleighs  crossing  th? 
Yukon  Liver  at  (144  31.)  Yukon  Cros.ung  Tp.  386)  by  feiry. 

From  White  Horse  the  steamer  descends  the  Lewes  River  which 
flows  through  its  wide  vallev  towards  the  N.   After  about  25  M.  tho 
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steamer  reaches  Lake  Laberge  (2100  ft. ;  87  sq.  M.),  a  beautiful  ex- 
pansion of  the  Lewes  River,  31  M.  in  length  and  2-5  M.  in  width, 
flanked  -with  gently  sloping  Tvooded  hills  and  huge  red  rocks  on  the 
W.  and  white  hare  limestone  mountains  on  the  E.  The  next  part  of 
the  river,  known  as  Thirty  Mile  River,  is  very  tortuous  and  dis- 
tinguished by  beautifully  clear  water.  The  scenery  is  varied,  and  the 
banks  are  covered  with  wild  flowers.  On  the  right  we  reach  (90  M. 
from  "White  Horse)  Cassiar  Bar,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Teslin  River. 
About  5  M.  above  (125  M. ;  r.)  the  mouth  of  Big  Salmon  River  the 
river  contracts  cutting  its  way  through  the  wooded  hills  of  the 
Semenof  Range,  ca.  1500-2000  ft.  above  the  river.  Beyond  Big 
Salmon  River  the  river  turns  towards  theW.  160  M.  (r.)  Little  Sal- 
mon River,  an  Indian  village  and  trading  post,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  that  name.  The  Eagles  Nest  Rock  now  becomes  conspicuous. 
Passing  Tantalus  Butte  we  reach  (205  M.)  Tantalus  Coal  Mine 
(1718  ft.),  yielding  excellent  bituminous  coal.  The  course  of  the 
river  for  about  the  next  20  M.  is  extremely  tortuous.  At  (226  M.) 
Five  Finger  Rapids  we  shoot  the  foaming  rapids,  the  river  being  little 
more  than  twice  as  wide  as  the  steamer.  About  6  M.  below  are  the 
Rink  Rapids. 

At  (236  M.)  Yukon  Crossing  (1597  ft.;  Road  House)  with 
a  ferry,  the  above-mentioned  road  from  White  Horse  to  Dawson 
crosses  the  Lewes.  The  river  ncT\^  flows  in  an  almost  straight  direc- 
tion to  (282  M.)  Selkirk  (1555  ft.),  a  trading  post  and  Indian  village 
on  the  site  of  an  old  fort  founded  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  in  1850. 
The  village  lies  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lewes  and  the  Felly  River, 
the  united  stream  taking  the  name  of  Yukon.  —  Below  Selkirk  the 
river,  with  its  granite  bluffs  and  numerous  islands,  is  more  or  less 
imposing.  After  about  98  M.  more  the  muddy  White  River  (p.  379) 
joins  the  Yukon  on  the  left,  while  the  (390  M.)  Stewart  and  the 
Indian  River  come  in  on  the  right  farther  on.  Just  before  reaching 
Dawson  we  pass  the  mouth  of  the  famous  Klondike  River  (right). 

460  M.  Dawson  (1049  ft.;  Royal  Alexandra,  R.  $  2-;  Occidental, 
Rochester,  from  $  41/2;  Tanana,  Central,  R.  from  $  1;  Arcade  Cafe), 
the  capital  of  the  Yukon  Territory  fp.  387),  with  a  post  of  the 
R.C.M.P.  (p.  192),  and  the  centre  of  the  Klondike  Mining  Region 
(seep.  387),  stretches  along  the  Yukon  River,  at  its  confluence  with 
the  small  Klondike.  The  town,  founded  in  1896  and  named  after 
Dr.  George  Mercer  Dawson,  the  eminentgeologist(1849-1901 ;  comp. 
p.  314;  son  of  Sir  W.Dawson,  comp.  p.  60),  in  its  prime  (18G9)  is  said 
to  have  numbered  as  many  as  25.000  inhab.  but  now  contains  only 
about  3000.  It  offers  little  to  detain  the  tourist,  but  the  curious  may 
pay  a  visit  to  the  little  log-cabin  once  inhabited  by  Robert  WiUiam 
Service  (born  in  1874)  who  has  given  us  some  of  the  most  graphic 
descriptions  of  the  Yukon  (comp.  p.  387).  The  climate  is  compara- 
tively warm  in  summer  (mean  temp,  in  July  ca.  60**  Fahr.)  but 
very  cnld  in  winter  (mean  temp.  In  Jan.  ca.  — 16^  Fahr.). 
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Tbe  Yukon  Territory  occupies  au  almost  triangiilr-r  area  stretching 
between  (E.)  ttie  Nrrth- West  Territories  fp.  2S6)  and  (W.)  Ala?ka  from  the 
N".  bourdary  of  Britii-h  Columbia  (p.  364)  nrrthwards  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
The  N.E.  and  S.E.  portions  rrc  drained  by  the  Peel  River  and  ihe  Hard 
River  respectively,  loth  tributaries  d  tte  Mai  kenzie  fp.  314),  -while  the 
remainder  (  f  the  province  belongs  to  the  drainageM  a>in  of  the  Yrlccn  (p.  3?6). 
The  area  of  the  territory  which  was  formed  in  1898,  after  the  discovery 
(if  the  rich  Klondike  gold  placer?,  out  of  the  North-We^t  Territories  (comp. 
p.  287)  is  207,076  5q.  M.  (about  the  ^ize  of  France),  with  a  population  of 
8512  in  1911  showing  a  decrease  of  (8.78  per  cent  since  1901  (27,219  inhab.). 
The  Indian  porulaM(.n  r.umt  ered  loC'S  in  19i7.  The  irining  of  ?old  (ccmp. 
below)  is  the  rrincipal  industry,  yielding  in  1910  •$  1.660,04^  while  the  total 
value  cf  the  gold  produced  from  1885  to  1918  is  $  198,000,000.  The  other 
chief  minerals  n  ined  are  coal,  copper,  and  silver.  Big  game,  includinfr 
moose  mountain  ghecp,  and  bears  is  plentiful,  and  in  autumn  the  caribou 
migrate  from  their  summer  hemes  in  the  Arctic  as  tar  S.  as  the  S.  Yukon. 
Non-resident  hunting  license  $  ICO.  —  The  g.iv.rnment  of  tbe  Yukon  rests 
with  a  Gold  Commissioner,  sppointed  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council, 
and  a  council  of  three  members  elected  by  the  people.  The  revenue  for 
ihe  year  ending  March  31  st,  1920.  v  as  $  180  979,  the  expenditure  S  186  391. 

Comp.  the  official  publication  'The  Yukon  Territory:  Its  History  and 
Resources'  (Ottawa);  'Alaska  and  the  Klondike',  by  Prof.  Angelo  Heilprin 
(1899)-,  'Early  Days  on  the  Yukon',  hj  Wm.  Ogihie  (Ottawa.  1913);  'Remi- 
niscences of  the  Yukon\  by  The  Hon.  Stratford  Tollemache  (London,  1912; 
22«.  6(/.);  'Mounted  Pt  lice  Life  in  Canada',  by  R.  Burton  Deane  (London, 
1916);  and  the  looks  by  Ch.  Cameron  and  T.  A.  Rick^rd  menfioned  at  p.  .375. 
Sportsmen  will  be  specially  interested  in  'The  Wilderness  of  the  Upper 
Yukon',  by  Charles  Sheldon  (Londm,  1911 :  12 .«.  6  d.)  and  'Camp  Fires  in  the 
Yukon',  by  H.  A.  Auer  (Cincinnati,  1916).  Tbe  books  of  poetry  by  Robert 
William  Service  (see  p.  3:6)  dealing  mainly  with  the  Yukon  are  'Songs  of  a 
Sourdough',  'Ballads  of  a  Cheechsko',  and  'Rhymes  of  a  Rolling  Stone', 
published  in  London. 

ExccEsiONS.  An  interesting  excursion  may  be  made  from  Dawson  to 
Moosehide^  an  Indisn  vil'aze,  about  0I/2  M.  lower  down  on  the  Yukon,  and 
the  Dome  (4250  ft.),  about  19  M.  to  the  S.E.,  may  be  ascended  for  its 
jplendid  *Vie\v. 

^;  From  Dawson  a  railway  runa  to  the  S.E.  to  (12  M.)  Bonanza  or  'TA« 
Forks\  in  the  Klondike  Mining  District r,  and  the  traveller  is  advised  to 
take  this  trip  for  the  sake  of  a  sight  of  the  place r-micers  on  the  various 
creeks  of  the  Klondike.  If  he  is  lucky,  he  may  have  a  chance  to  see  a 
'clean  up'.  The  gold  is  recovered  in  several  waj-s  ;  mong  which  those  by 
means  of  enorm.ous  dredgers  and  huge  hydraulic  machines  ('■monitors')  are 
the  most  important.  By  means  of  the  latter  the  frozen  gravel  is  thawed 
with  hydraulic  pressure  to  allow  of  the  extraction  of  the  gold.  Gold  was 
discovered  in  the  Klondike  in  iS96  when  the  usual  stampede  of  prospectors 
set  in  (comp.  p.  386).  The  production  of  gold  reached  its  maximum  in  1900 
with  $  22,275,000,  decreased  then  until  1908  when  a  new  start  was  given  to 
the  output  owing  to  the  introduction  of  the  above-mentioned  methods  of 
operation.     In  1914  the  value  of  gold  obtained  was  over  S  5,000,000. 

Fhom  Dawsox  to  Taxaxa  ox  THE  Yukon,  700  M.,  steamers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Yukon  NavigGtion  Co.  (fare  $40).  The  well -equipped  boats  descend 
the  Yukon  to  (ca.  50  M.)  Forty  Mile  (1070  ft. ;  Hotel,  from  S  4).  formeriy 
a  post  of  the  H.  B.  Co.,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Forty  Mile  Creek.,  flowing 
from  the  W.  About  100  M.  from  Dawson  the  Yukon  is  crossed  by  the 
boundary  between  Yukon  Territory  and  Alaska,  and  Eagle  (pop.  98j  is 
reached  (examination  of  baggage).  Beyond  Circle  the  river  begins  to 
broaden,  and  we  enter  the  so-called  Yukon  Flats.    The  wooden  fish-wheels 


•[•  It  is  said  that  'Klondike"  is  au  incorrect  form  of  'Troandik',  an  In- 
dian word  meaning  Hammer  Creek  and  referring  to  the  barrier  of  poles  for 
catching  salmon,  hammered  by  the  nativeA  into  the  ground  at  tbe  mouth 
of  the  river  (also  known  as  Deer  or  Reindeer  Rir-er'). 
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of  the  natives  are  now  frequently  seen.  At  (380  W.)  Fori  Yukon  (pop.  319), 
pitnated  near  tlie  month  of  the  Poi'aijnne  reiver,  an  old  H.  B.  Co.'s  post, 
with  a  native  village  and  an  Episcopalian  mission,  we  toach  the  Arcti: 
Circle.  The  river  now  bends  to  the  S.W.  After  aboat  125  M.  we  reach 
the  Rampavl  Eegion.  a  narrow  valley  w  ith  steep  rock-walls,  the  mosf  pictar- 
esque  part  of  the  river's  course  extending  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana 
(5ee  below).  Rampart  possesses  a  Government  aericuitural  experimental 
s'ation.  —  70j  31.  Tanana  (Quaker.  E  •?  1 :  pop.  213)  lies  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Tanana  Rim-  (see  below),  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Yukon. 
There  are  a  Catholic  and  an  Episcopalian  church,  and  at  the  K.  end  of 
the  town  stands  Fori  Gillon. 

From  Takaxa  to  Fairbakks  on  the  Takaxa  River.  275  M.,  by  steamers 
of  the  AmeHcan  Yukon  Xavigaiioi\  Co.  in  summer  (return-fare  8  50).  The 
following  are  the  chief  intermediate  stations:  Eat  Springs,  with  thermal 
springs-,  Tolovana,  situated  in  a  placer  -  district.  Ken'tri^i  (hotel)  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Xenana  Ri'tr  (p.  SS(ij,  is  a  thriving  little  town  of  (1920) 
634  inhab.,  adjacent  to  a  large  coal-bearing  area  (comp.  p.  38'3).  It  will  be  a 
station  on  the  Alaska  Railroad  (-see  p.  380).—  275  M.  Fairbanks  (Pioneer, 
R.  S  1-3:  KorclaU.  Fairv'eir,  E.  $  1-2;  alsD  Restavrant-f),  a  well-to-do  town 
with  fl920)  1155  inhab..  the  f-urth  largest  town  in  Alaska,  situated  in  an 
important  agricultural  ?rea,  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  gold  district  the  placers 
of  which  have  since  their  discovery  in  1902  yielded  over  §  170,C00.000 
worth  of  gold  Tea.  8  7,CxXl  OJO  in  1917).  The  town  which  was  visited  by 
a  deva"5tating  fire  in  1918  contains  the  Bureau  of  31ines,  several  churches, 
a  public  library,  a  public  Park,  and  a  Government  agricultural  experi- 
mental farm  (oM.  from  the  town)  Fairbanks  will  be  connected  with  the 
Pacific  Ocean  by  the  railway  now  beini  built  from  Seward  (see  p.  880). 
Another  railway  runs  from^Fairbanks  to  the  >r.E.  to  (ca.  50  W.)  Chatanila. 
Slotor  stages  run  fo  VohJez  (see  p.  £S0)  and  to  Chiiina  (p.  379). 

Fkom  Tanaxa  to  St.  Michael  et  the  Yukon,  900  31.-  The  steamers  of 
the  above-mentioned  company  which  ply  on  this  route  are  plain,  and  good 
cunneclions  cannot  be  counted  upon  (fare  *  53).  —  291  M.  Xvlato,  an  In- 
dian village,  with  an  interestina  cemetery,  lies  a  little  below  the  month 
of  the  Kcvvhtk  RUtr.  From  (600  II.)  Holy  Cross,  with  a  E.  C.  mission, 
steamers  ply  up  the  Innoko  Riar  and  Jditarod  River  to  the  I ditarod  District., 
another  promising  mining  region.  —  The  remaining  stations  are  Russian 
Jifission.  Marshall,  Andrea^ski.  and  OM  IlamUton.  Beyond  the  last,  an  Eskimo 
village,  the  steamer  passes  through  the  Aphooi  Pass,  the  northernmost  of 
the  seven  arms  of  the  Yukon  delta,  into  Norton  Sound  where  it  reaches, 
about  60  M.  from  the  river-mouth.  St.  Michael  (IJot^J,  R.  from  8  2:  pop. 
371),  situated  on  the  island  of  that  name.  It  was  once  a  trading-post 
founded  bv  the  Russians  in  1S35  and  is  now  a  U.S.  military  station. 

From  St.  Michael  steamers  run  to  (125  M.-,  fare  $25)  Nome  (Golden 
Gate  Hotel.  R.  8  1;  also  Restaurants),  a  progressive  town  of  (1920)  852 
inhab.,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  S.  coast  of  Seicard  Peninmla.  In 
the  background  rise  the  Kigluaik  Mts.  (4T0J  ft.).  The  open  roadstead  i? 
frozen  for  about  8  months  of  the  year.  Xome  is  the  headquarters  of  a 
district  in  which  large  qnanMties  of  gold  have  been  discovered  since  189S 
(comp.  below).  The  fur-trade  with  Siberia  is  also  important.  The  life 
of  the  Eskimos  (comp,  p.  374)  may  be  conveniently  studied  here,  and 
numerous  articles  of  native  origin  are  offered  for  sale.  A  visit  to  the 
Mission  Station  for  the  education  and  instruction  of  Eskimos  will  be  found 
interesting.  In  April  Xome  is  the  scene  of  the  'AH  Alaska  Sweepstake', 
a  yearly  dog-sled  race  the  course  of  which  is  usually  from  Xome  to  Candle, 
situated  about  204  M.  to  the  X.E.,  and  back  (covered  in  about  113i2hrs. 
with  an  actual  running  time  of  about  73V2  hrs.).  —  At  the  neighbouring 
Piotieer  Mine  which  since  1898  has  yielded  about  $  20,000,OJO  worth  of 
g.ild  the  interestins  process  of  gaining  the  metal  by  means  of  hydraulic 
force  (comp.  p,  387)  may  be  witnessed. 

A  railwav  runs  from  Nome  N.E.  to  f?OM.)  Shelton.  —  .'^leamer.';  fn.ni 
"Korae  fo  Seafll',  see  p.  370. 
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5CC  p-  liii. 


Abanukis,  Que.  9 J.  iAMer.sb  .t,  Unt.  227. 

Abbot  Pass  (R)ckv  Mis.)  Alderson,  Alta.  291. 
323.  '  lAldersyde,  Alta.  214 

Abbott,  3It...  B.C.  382.      Aldred,  Que.  150. 
Abenakis   Spring."!,   Que.' Alert  Ear,  K.C.  371 


152. 

Aberdeen,  Jit.,  B.C.  3'23. 
Abitibi,  Lake  184. 
Acadia  53.  73.  84. 

—  Iron  Works,  N.S.  &3 
Acme,  Alta.  2;)1. 

\.r  ipolis  Hill.  B  C.  .353 
Active  Pass  362. 
Actonvale,  Qae.  149. 
Adainsville,  N.B.  86. 
Adirondack    Junction. 
«>ae.  47. 

—  Mts.,  N.y.  14.  17. 


Angle  Peak  (Rocky  IMt.*.) 

327. 
Anguille,  Cape,  Nfd.  116. 
—  Hills,  Xfd    125. 
Annapolis  Roya',lf.S.  75. 
Aleutian   Itange,   Alaska  —  Piasin,  IT.S.  76. 
.373.  I-  River,  >'.S.  75. 

Alexander    Arcliipelago,' —  Valley,  >T.S.  7J 


281. 


Alaska  376. 
j-  Bay,  KM.  122. 

Alexandria,  Minn 

-.  Ont.  189. 

!  —  Bavf  St.Lawrer.ce)219. 
'Alexis  Creek,  B.C.  330. 
I  Alfred,  <»ut.  187. 
lAlzoma,  Oat.  257. 
I  Algonquin  Park, Ont.  tS9. 
' (G.T.R.Sta.)  200. 


Admiraltylslaud,  Alaska  Alice,  Oat.  199. 


37  r 
AdoH.hus.Lake.B.C.  .351 
Afton,  N.S.  61. 
— ,  Mt.,  B.C.  3PjCk 
Agassiz,  B.C.  Bil. 

—  Qiacier,  Alaska  379. 
Agincoart,  Onf.  201. 
Agnes  Lake  (Rockv  Mts.) 

322. 
ALmic Harbour,  Ont. 244. 
— ,  Lake.  Ont.  244. 
Ainslie,  Lake,   X.S.  66. 
Ainsworth,  B.C.  ;'>45. 
Airdrie.  Alta.  294. 
Alaginik,  Alaska  379. 
Alaska  373. 
Albany,  N.Y.  14. 
— ,  tLe,  Ont.  268.  275. 
Albei-ni  (Vancouver  L) 

368. 

—  Canal  (Vane o aver  I.) 
362. 

Albert,  N.B.  48. 
Alberta  311.  xxix. 
Albert  Canon,   B.C.  33t 

—  Mines,  X.B.  48. 
Alberton.  P.E.I.  101. 

—  Falls.  Ont,  273. 
Albion  Mines,  N.S.  59. 
Albreda,  B.C.  352. 
Albnrgh,  Vt.     15. 
Aldemiere,  B.C.  365. 


Alida.  Minit.  285. 
lAlix,  Alta.  294. 
Alkali  Lake,  B.C.  339. 
A]laga5h  L'iver.  M-.  4G 
Allandale,  Ont.  241. 


Annette    Island,    Ala  ka 

376. 
—  Lake  (Rock}  Mis.) 323. 
Annonciation,   Que.  188. 
Anse  a  I'Ean  (.<^agueDay, 

(>up.)  179. 
Anstice,  Oat.  2G6. 
Antico^ti,  Que.  3. 
Antigonish.  K.S.  61. 
JAnyox,  B.C.  3o7. 
Aphoon  Pass,  Alaska  388. 
Apisbkaugama,  the,  Ont. 

257. 
Apobaqui.  K.B.  48. 
Appin.  Ont.  221. 
\pple  Hill,  Ont.  201. 


AlbnGla':ier,AlaFka.371).:Aquafurte,  Kfd.  114. 
Alliance.  Alta.  310.  JA-boig,  Manit.  283 

Alli.^ton,  Ont.  249.  JArcadia.  K.S.  80. 

Alliiraefte  Lake  (Ottawa: Areola.  Sask.  2=3. 
River)  2.55.  Arctic  Bed  River,  K  W. 


Almonte.  Ont.  254. 
Alpena,  X.S.  77. 
Alport    (Maskoka    Dist.l 

253. 
Al5a>k,  Sask.  291. 
Alton  Bav,  N.H.  10. 
Alward,  K.B.  9.5. 
.Amaranth,  Manit.  2:^4. 
Amherst,  K.S.  84. 
—  (llajdalen   I.)  103. 
Araherstburg,  Ont.  230. 
Amiskwi  iFalls    (Ro;ky 

Mts.)  326. 
Amos,  Que.  184. 
Amqui,  Que.  92. 
Amabury,  B.C.  35-5. 
Anchorage,  Ala.^ka  380. 
Ancienne    I.orette,    Que. 

14S. 
Andover,  K.B.  40. 
Andreafski,  Alaska   388 
Androscoggin,  (he 25.  26. 


Arctic  Bed  River, 

Terr.  314. 
Ardoise.  Mt.  K.S. 


ri. 

Ardrossan,  Alta.  c05. 
Argvle,  K.S.  80. 
-Vrichat,  K.S.  65. 
Arisaig,  K.S.  61. 
Armstrong,  B.C.  337. 
— ,  Ont.  268. 
Arnes,  Manit.  282. 
Arnold's  Cove,  Kfd.  122. 
Arnprior,  Ont.  199. 
Aroostook,    the.   Jle.  34. 
— ,  K.B.  40. 
Arran,  Sask.  319. 
Arrowhead,  B.C.  342 
Arrow  Lakes  B.C.  343. 
—  River,  Manit.  285. 
Arrowsmith   (Vancouver 

I.)  3&8. 
Arthabaskavillc,  Que. 

149. 
Arthur  Pas.sage,  B.C.  372- 


390 
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Arundel,  Qae.  188. 
Ascalon,  Ont.  19?. 
Ascot,  Que.  21. 
Ashcroft,  B.C.  339. 
Ashwapmuchuan,    the 

Que.  174.  Iviii, 
A.-poto-an,  I^It.,  KS.  78. 
Aspv  Bbj.  X.S.  66. 
Asquitb,  Sask.  3j7. 
Assinibois,  Sf.sk.  289. 
Assiniloine,  the  276. 
— ,  Mt.  fRockv  Mts)305 
Aston,  Que.  149. 
A'ulkan  Glacier.  B.C.  333 

—  Pas.-,  B.C.  3£3. 

—  Vallev,  B.C.  332. 
Asvluir,  Out.  223. 
Athabasca,  Alta.  313. 
— ,  the,  Al-.a.  3!  3. 

—  Lake  (Alta.-Sask.j  314. 
Athens,  Ont.  204. 
Atherley   Junction,   On^. 

243. 
Athol,  N.S.  84. 
Alikokan,  Ont.  273. 
Atlin,  B.C.  385. 

—  Like.  B.C.  385. 
Ailintoo  River  3S5. 
Atoca?,  the,  Que.  180. 
Augusta,  Me.  25. 
Augustine,  Mt.,  B.C.  335. 
Auk  Glacier,  Alaska  c.'8i. 
Aulac,  K.B.  84. 
Aurora.  Ont.  241. 

— ,  Vale  of,  Ont.  241. 
Ausbble  Chasm.  N.Y.  14. 
Austin,  Manit,  2"4. 
Avalanche  Crest,  B.C.  331. 

—  3!t.,  B.C.  S32. 
Avalon.  Nfd.  104. 
Avon,  the,  >'.S.  71. 
Avondale,  Nfd.  1',!. 
— ,  >'.S.  61. 
Avonlea,  Sask.  315. 
Avonport.  X.S.  72. 
Amllgate,  Mt.,  B.C.  355. 
Avlesburv.  J^ask.  316. 
Aylesford',  X.S.  74. 

—  Lake.",  X.S.  74. 
Avlmer,  Que.  196. 
— ',  Lake,  Que.  21. 

Babel,  Tower  of  (Rcckv 

Mts.)  322. 
Eabine  Lake.  B.C.  355. 

—  Range,  B.C.  355. 

—  Eiver,  B.C.  355. 
Baccalieu  Island, ^rfd.117. 
Raddeck,  JT.S.  66. 
Baden,  Manit.  319. 
Badeer  Brook,  Nfd.  123. 
Baffin  Island  129. 
Pagheera,  Mt.,  B.C.  3a5. 


Bagotville,  Que.  176. 
Laie  d'Espoir,  Nfd.  116. 

—  St.  Claire(Ai.ticofti)3. 

—  St.  Paul,  Que.  176. 

—  Yerte,  X.B.  85. 

.  Nfd.  119. 

Bainbridge(Vancf  u'  erL) 
!     368. 

.Baintree,  Alta.  292. 
iEaird.  Ont.  274. 
I—  Glacier,  Alaska  377. 
1  Baker.  Mt ,  Wah.  362. 
■Bal.-,  Ont.  253. 

—  Falls,  Ont.  2-;9. 

—  P£rk,Ont.(C.y.R.)250. 
Ealcarres,  Sask.  588. 
Eald  Mt.,  B.C.  336. 

,  y.B.  40. 

Baldwin,  X.Y.  14. 
Balfonr,  B.C.  346. 

—  Mt.  (Rockv  Mts.l  327. 

—  Paas  (Ro.  ky  Mt5.1  327. 
Balmoral,  Manit.  2S3. 
Baloo  Paas.  B.C.  334. 
Balsam  Bav,  Manit.  282. 

—  Lake,  On'.  203. 
Bancroft,  Ont.  2';'5. 
Banff,  AKa.  300. 
Banfield  (Vancouver  I.) 

863. 

Eangor,  Me.  25. 

— ,  Sa'k.  3C6. 

Bankhead,  Altc.  304. 

Banning,  Ont.  x73. 

jBannotkburu,  Ont.  2^5. 

Barachois  (Gaspe)  89. 

Baranof  I.,  Alaska  £82. 

Barkerville,  B.C.  3iO. 

Bark  Lake,  Unt.  200. 

Earklev  Sound  (.Vancou- 
ver i.)  362. 

Barnes ville,  Jlinc,  281. 

Barnet,  Vt.  19. 

Barnev  River.  N.?.  61. 

Barnwell,  Alta.  295. 

Barrachois,  N.S.  63. 

Barra  Strait,  N.S.  63. 

Barrie,  Ont.  242. 

Barringtor,  N.S.  79. 

—  Passage,  N.S.  19. 
Barrv's  Bav,  Ont.  200. 
Barrvvale,  Ont.  218. 
Bartibog.  X.B.  87. 
Bertlett,  >\H.  21. 
Bartlett's  Harbour,  Xfd. 

120. 
Basin  Road,  X.S.  62. 
Basque,  B.C.  352. 
Baf^sano,  Alia.  591. 

—  Dam,  X\i&.  291. 
Ea?sLake(MusV.okaDi.st.) 

253. 
Fattsville,  Que.  188. 


Bath,  N.B.  ifl 

—  Creek  CRockvMts.)  324. 
Bathurst,  N.B.  58. 

—  Mines,  X.B.  88. 
Batiscan,  Que.  152. 
— ,  the.  Que.  173. 
Batoche,  Sask.  317. 
Eattltfo:d,  Sask.  308. 
Battle  Harbour,  Lab.  12'^. 

—  Island,  Lab.  126. 

—  River,  Sask.  30?. 
Bauld,  Capo,  Nfd.  119. 
Ba  xter's  Harbour,y  .S.  74 . 
Bav  Bulls,  yfd.  114. 

—  de  A'erde,  ^fd.  117. 

—  of  Islands   Xfd.  117. 

—  Robert?,  Nfd.  121. 

—  St.Lawrtnce,  N.S.  69. 
BeachburE',  Ont.  IfS. 
Beaconsfield,  Que.  201. 
Bear  Creek,  B.C.  330. 
Valley,  B.C.  B^i- 

—  Gut.  Lab.  128. 

—  HiLs.  AEa.  29i. 

—  Island    X.P.  39. 

—  Lake(S^Mary"sRivelj 
564. 

—  River,  B.C.  354. 

,  y.^.  76. 

Beaubair  Island,  N.B.    6. 
Beauceville,  Que.  22. 
Beaudet,  Que.  173. 
Beaudette,  Minn.  274. 
Beanharnoi.=  ,  Que.  250. 
Beaumari.",  Ont.  2=32. 
Beaumont  (St.  Lawrenc*  J 

178. 
Beauport,  Que.  169. 
— ,  Lake,  Que.  171. 
Beaupre,  Que.  171. 
Beause'jour,  Manit.  272. 
Beaver  Brook,  N.B.  87. 

—  Dam=,  Ont.  229.' 
Be&verfcot,  the  358. 

—  Rangt(RockTMt.-.|32S. 
Beaver  Gate,  b'.C.  ^30. 

—  Harbor.  N.B.  42. 
Beaverhills  Lake,  Alta. 

307. 
Beaver  Hills.  Sask.  306. 

—  Mt.,  B.C.' 336. 
Beavermoutb.  B.C.  330. 
Beaver  River,  B.C.  330. 
Beavertoii  (Lake  Sin  cofj 

250. 
Be'cancour,  the  149. 
Bedell,  Ont.  186. 
Bedford,  Manit.  274. 
-,  N.S.  82. 
-,  P.E.I.  102. 

—  Basin,  N.S.  51. 
Bedeque  Bay,  P.B.I.  90. 
Bcd.-'on,  .Alfa.  317. 


NDKX. 
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Heebe  .luuctiou,  Quo.  21. 
Heehive,  the  (Rockv  Mts.) 

322. 
ReersviUe,  K.B.  80 
Beeton,  Ont.  228. 
Bcgbie,  Mt.,  B.C.  337. 
Uei^eker,  Alta.  291. 
Belair,  Que.  148. 
H:lgiamLike(.RockyM  3.) 

3u5. 
Bolla  Bella,  B.C.  371. 
j;ellainy,  Out.  197. 
Belle  I«le  (Island)  119. 

(Straits)  3. 

Belleisle,  ^.B.  33. 

—  Bay,  N.B.  34. 
Belleoram,  Nfd.  ilij. 
Belle  River,  Ont.  224. 

—  Riviere,  Que.  176. 
Belleville,  N.S.  W. 
— ,  Ont.  205. 
Bellevue  Mt.,  Que.  171. 
Bell  Island,  'Sid.  121. 
Belliveau,  N.S.  81. 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  16. 
Bell  River,  Que.  184. 
Belly  River,  AlU.  295. 
Belmont,  Manit.  283. 
Beloeil,  Que.  149. 

—  ]>lt..  Que.  145. 
Bengough,  Sask.  315. 
Benito,  Manit.  319. 
Bennett,  B.C.  384. 
-,Lake(B.C.-Yukon3s4. 
"Benson.  Mt.(VancouvcrI.) 

363    ' 
Benton,  ^fd.  123. 
Berg  Lake,  B.C.  351. 
BeringGlacier,Alaska379 
Berlin,  see  Kitchener. 
Berry's  3iills,  ^.B.  86. 
Berthier,  Que.  147. 
Berton,  Manit,  318. 
BerJram,  Ont.  268. 
Berwick,  N.S.  74. 
Bethel,  Me.  26. 
Bethlehem,  N.H.  21. 
Beulah,  Manit.  318. 
Beverly,  Mass.  20. 
Bic,  Que.  93. 

—  Island,  Quo.  4. 
Bickerdike,  Alta.  347. 
Biddeford,  Me.  2i. 
Biddle,  Mt.  (Ro.iky  M's) 

324.  i 

Bienfait,  Sask.  285.  i 

Bienville,  Que.  167. 
Big'Bay  Point  (Lake  Sim- 

coe)  242. 
Biggar,  Sask.' 307. 
Bigot  (Chat.),  Que.  171. 
Big  Pond,  N.S.  67. 

—  Quill  Lake,  Sask.Sl*^. 


Big  River,  Sask.  317.       |Bonan.ia,  Yukon  3b7. 
—  Salmon  River,  Yuk.n  Bonarlaw,  Ont.  202. 
386.  JBonaventure,  Que.  S9. 

Sandy  Bar,  Ont.  'J05.  Bonavista,  Kfd.  118. 


—  Valley,  Alta.  294 
Bi-wood,  Ont.  2^0. 
Bilodean,  Que.  174. 
Bingliam,  Me.  46. 
Binscarth,  Manit.  309. 
Birch,  Ont.  242. 
Bircham,  Alta.  594. 
Birch  Hills,  Aha.  314. 
,  Sask.  3.0. 

—  River,  Mauit.  319 . 
Birnie,  Manit.  318. 
Birtle,  Manit.  S09. 
Biscay  Bay,  Kfd.  115. 
Biscolaaing,  Ont.  257. 
Bishop's  Falls,  IJfd.  123. 
Bissett,  Ont.  2.55. 
Bittern  Lake,  Alta.  310. 
Black  Bear  Mt.  298 
Blackburn,  Out.  Ib7. 

-  ,  Mt..  Alaska  380. 
Biack  Rapids,   Ont.    197. 

—  River,  the,  Ont.  1S4. 
,  N.S.  59. 

—  Sturgeon  River  259. 

-  Tickle,  Lab.  127. 
Blackville,  N.B.  S7. 


BlackwaterJunction,0  .t.  Bourgeau  Mt.  321 


Bay,  ^ii.  122. 
Bocfield,  Ont.  256. 
Bonheur,  Ont.  271. 
Bonne  Bay,  ^fd.  117. 

—  Espc'rance  120. 
Bonnechere  River,   Ont. 

255. 
Bonner's     Ferry,    Idaho 

293. 
Bonney  Mt.,  B.C.  334. 
Bunnington,  B.C.  345. 
Bonny  River,  N.B.  42. 
Bordeaux,  Que.  188. 
Borden,  Sa-k.  308. 
— ,  P.E.I.  98. 
Boston,  Ma!S.  18. 

—  Bar,  B.C.  341. 
Boswell,  B.C.  346. 
Bouchard,  the,  Qae.  1.8. 
Boucherville,  Que.    151. 
Bouchette,  Lake,Que.l74. 
Boularderie  Island.   ^.S. 

67. 
Boulder,  Alaska  384. 
Boule  Roche,  Alta.  347. 
Boundary  Bay  353. 


X.Y 


2C6, 

—  River,  B.C.  349. 
Blaeberrv  Creek  (Rockv 

Mts.)  326. 
Blaine,  Wa5h.  361. 
Blaine  Lake,  Sask.  317. 
Biairraore,  Alta.  297. 
Blanc  Sablon  120. 
Blenheim,  Ont.  224. 
Blind  River,  Ont.  267. 
Bliss,  Alta.  347. 
Blomidon,  Cape,  N.S.  74. 

—  Mts.,  Nfd.  1U4. 
Bloody  Brook,  N.S.  75.   , 
Blow-me-down  Mts.,  Nfd 

104. 
Blue  Bell,  N*.B.  95. 

—  Mountain  Lake, 
17. 

—  River.  B.C.  852. 

—  Sea,  Que;  196. 
Bluff  Mt.,  Alta.  297. 

—  Point,  N.Y.  14. 
Boar's  Head,  N.B.  34. 
Bobcaygeon,  Ont.  203. 
Boiestown,  K.B.  87. 
Boiadale,  N.S.  63. 
Bolger,  Ont.  250. 
Bolingbroke,  Ont.  201. 
Bolkow,  Ont.  257. 
Bolster's  Rock,  Lab.  127. 
Bolton,  Out.  249. 


Mts.  (Rocky  Mt3.)301. 
Bourg  Louis,  Que.  173.  . 
Bourke,  Ont.  248. 
Bout-de-risle,   Q-ie.  151. 
Bow,  the,  Alta.  302. 
Bowden,  Alta.  294. 
Bowell,.  Alta.  290. 
Bowen  Island,  B.C.  357. 
Bow  Island,  Alta.  295. 

—  Lake  (Rocky  Mts.)  324. 
Bowmanville,  Ont.  206. 
Bo\vPa3£(RockyMts.)324. 

—  Range(RockyMts.)32l. 

—  River  Gap,  Ata.  299. 
Boy.-e  Lake,  Ont.  245. 
Bracebridge,  Ont.  243. 
Br..ckleyBeach,P.E.LlOi. 

—  Point,  P.E.I.  102. 
Bradbury,  Manit.  282. 
Bradburn,  Manit.  284. 
Bradford,  Ont.  241. 
Bradore,  Lab.  120. 
Brady  Glacier, Alaska  378. 
Braineid,  Minn.  273. 
Brampton,  Ont.  221. 
Brandon,  Manit.  285. 

—  Hills,  Manit.  284. 

—  Junction,  Manit.  316. 
Brantford,  Ont.  232. 
Braa  dOr  Channels,  N.S. 

67. 
Lakes,  N.S.  65.  66. 
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Brattleboro,  Vt.  16. 
Brawny,  Ont.  l99. 
Brazeau,  Alta.  294. 
BrecMn,  Ont.  203. 
Bredtnbury,  Sask.  3^  9. 
Brent,  Ont.  199. 
J5rent6n.Mt.(VancouverI.) 

367. 
Breretou,  Manit.  275. 
Bretton  Wcods,  N.H.  21. 
Brewer's  Jlills  Locks. Ont. 

193. 
llridgenortli(Chemor^L.j 

203. 
Bridgeport,  Ct.  16. 
-,  N.S.  69. 
Bridgetown,  ^^.S.  75. 
Bridgewater,  N.S.  78. 
Brier  Island,  X.S.  80. 
Brierley  Brook,  N.S.  61 
Brig  Bay,  Nfd.  120. 
Brighton,  Ont.  201. 
Brigas  Junction,  Nfd,  121 
Brilliant,  B.C.  345. 
Briscoe,  B.C.  329. 

—  Rauge(EockjMts.)305. 
Bristol,  N.B."40. 
Britannia,  Ont.  196. 

—  Cove,  Xfd.  121. 

—  Mines,  B.C.  361. 
British    Columbia    364. 

xxviii. 

—  Harbour,  Nfd.  121. 
Broadaxe,the(Rockv3It?.) 

324. 
Broad  Cove  see 
St.  Philip's. 

—  Pass,  Alaska  380. 
Broadview,  Sask.  286. 
Brochet,  Que.  183. 
Brocket,  Alta.  216. 
Brockville.  Ont.  219. 
Brodie,  B.C.  340. 
Brome  Lake,  Que.  1^8. 
Bronson,  X.B.  95. 
Brookheld,  N.S.  82. 

—  Mines,  N.S.  77. 
Brook  Ivn     (near     Liver- 
pool,'X.S.)  79. 

—  (near  Windsor,   y.S.i 
81. 

Brookmere,  B.C.  344. 
Brookport,  Que.  20. 
Brosseau  .let..  Que.  15. 
Broughton  Strait  371. 
Brown's  Flat,  N.B.  34. 

—  Point,  N.S.  83. 
Brownsville,  Ont.  231. 
Brownville  June,  Me.  45. 
Broyle,  Cape,  NtVl.  114. 
Bruce,  Alta.  307. 

— ,  Ont.  257. 
Brudenell,th.',P.E.r.l02 


309.   ,a 


Bruderheim,  Alt 
Prnle,  Alta.  347. 

—  Lake.  Ont.  200. 
-.  Alta.  347. 

Brundage'.'^^,  N.B.  34. 
Brunswick,  Me.  S5. 
Junct.,  N.B.  42. 
Bnant     Creek      (Rocky 

Mt?.)  305. 
Bryant's  Pond,  Me.  26. 
Brvce,  Mt.    (Rockv  Mf.) 

324. 
Buckhorn  Lake, Ont. 2(-2. 
Buckingham  Junct.,  Que. 

169. 
Buctouche.  N.B.  F6. 
Buffalo,  N.Y.  233. 
Lake.  Alia.  294. 
Park,  Alto.  307.      . 
BulkleyEiverVallev.B.C. 

355. 
Bull  Eivcr,  B.C.  330. 
Bulyea,  Sask.  285. 

unker   Hill   (Campo- 

bello)  44. 
Burdett,  Alia.  2[5. 
Burged,  Nfd.  116. 
Burgess,  Mt.(  Rocky  Mts.) 

526. 
Burin,  Nfd.  115. 

urkelon,  Ont.  203. 
Burk's  Falls,  Ont.  2U. 
Burleigh  Falls  (Kawarth  i 

Lakes)  202. 
Burlingtc.n.  Ont.  227. 
-,  Vt.  15. 
Burmis,  Alta.  296. 
Burnaby,  B.C.  353. 
Burns  Lake,  B.C.  .355. 
Burnt  Church,  N.B.  87. 

—  River,  Ont.  203. 
Burrard  Inlet,   B.C.  .342. 
Burritt's  Rapids,  Ont.  157. 
Burton,  B.C.  343. 
— ,  N.B.  .35. 
Burton's,  N.S.  81. 
Busby,  Alia.  312. 
Bushnell.  Ont.  245. 
Busteed,  Ont.  272. 
Bute  Inlet  371. 
Butler,  Manit.  315. 
Buttle  Lake    (Vancouver 

I.)  368. 
Butze.  Alia.  307. 
Buxton.  Mt.,  B.C.  371. 
Buzzas  Point,  N.B.  35. 
Byng  Inlet,  Ont.  2cO. 

Cabano,  Que.  94. 
Cabot  Head,  Onf.  263. 

—  Strait  116. 
Cabri,  Sask.  290. 
Pachc  lake,  On!.  COO. 


una.  Que.  f3. 
jCadboro  Bay,  B.C.  366. 
.Cadorna,  Que.  183. 
Caesarea,  Ont.  203. 
.Caithness,  B.C.  298. 
Calabogie,  Ott.  218. 
Calai.'^,  Me.  43. 
Caldwell,  Ont.  200. 
Caledon,  Ont.  228. 

—  Mt,«.,  Ont.  249. 
Caledonia,  N.S.  77. 
-,  Ont.  228. 

—  Junction,  N.S.  69. 

—  Spring,'.  Ont.  187. 
Calgarv,  Alta.  i:92. 
Callander,  Ont.  244. 
Calumet  (Isl.  and  Faj]^, 

Ottawa  E.J  2r5. 
— ,  Que.  18S. 
-Peak,  B.C.  3.50. 
Calvary,  Mt  ,  Que.  146. 
Calvert  Island,  B.C.  b71. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  IS. 
Cameron,  Ont.  203. 

—  Fall.<,  Ont.  '2(i7. 

—  Lake,  Ont.  203. 

—  —  (Vancouver  I. J.3G8. 
Campbell  Island,  B.C. 

371. 

—  Eiver   (Vancouver  1.) 
366. 

Campbeir.s  Bav,Que.  ICO. 
Carapbellton,  N.H.  90. 
Camp    Hughes,   Manit. 

Campobello  Island,  N.B. 

44. 
Cam  rose,  Alia.  310. 
Canaan,  N.B.  86. 

—  Eiver,  N.B.  48. 
Canada  Bay,  Nfd.  119. 
Cancl,  Ont.  205. 

—  de  Haro  (Vancouver I. ) 
362. 

—  Flat,  B.C.  329. 
Candle,  Alaska  388. 
Canfield  Junction,     Ont. 

231. 
Canford,  B.C.  340. 
Canmore,  Alta.-  !i99. 
Cannell.  Alta.  313. 
Canning,  N.S    74. 
Canoe  Lake,  Ont.  COO. 

—  River  352. 
Canora,  Sask.  318. 
Canseau,   Strait  of,  N.S. 

64. 
Caaso,  Cape,  N.S.  64. 
Canterbury,  N.B.  25.  'd'-K 
Cantyre,  Sask.  319. 
Canyon,  Ont.  275. 
Cap' a  I'Aigle,  Que.    177. 

—  aux  Oies,  Que.  177. 
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•  ajir  .Anguille,  XlJ.  laS 

—  Aigofl,  N.S.  64. 

—  Bald,  N.B.  85. 

—  Breton  Islam',  X.S.1'2. 

—  Chat,  Que.  4. 

—  Cove,  (jiue.  fc9. 

—  Dauphin,  X.'r.  67. 

—  Hariigan,  Lab.  I'iS. 
("ap  Knfume,  X.S.  6:5. 
Cape  North,  N.S.  1 9. 

—  Porcapine,  N.S.  61. 
.Sable  Island,  X.S.  Til 

—  Vincent,  X.Y.  !il7. 
Oapilano  Canon,  B.C.  361. 

—  River  361. 
CapliD,  Que.  91. 
Caprool,  Ont.  266. 
Cap  Kouge,  Qne.  153. 

—  .St.  Ignace,  Que.  to. 
Caraqnet,  N.B.  88. 
Carberrv,  Manit.  284. 
Carl.outiale,  Alta.  312. 
Carhouear,  XM,  1*21. 
Carcross,  Yukon  384. 
Cardigap.  P.E.I.  102. 
Cardinal,  3Ianit.  283. 
Cardston.  Alia.  2S6. 
Cariboo i)istrict, B.C.  3i0 

—  3Its.  314. 
Caribou,  Yukon  384. 

—  Channel  99. 
Carievale,  Sask.  2$5. 
Carillon,  Que.  147. 
Carleton,  Que.  91. 

—  Place,  Ont.  254. 
CarLbad  Springs,0Dt.lS9, 
Carlton,  Sa-k.  308. 
Carlyle,  Sask.  315. 
Carman,  Manit.  284. 
Carmangay,  Alta.  295. 
Carmi.  B.c'.  344. 
(armichael,  Sa^k.  '290. 
Carp,  Ont.  199. 

Carrot   River    (Man't.- 

Sask.)  32U. 
Carruthers,  Sask.  3'  8. 
Carter.-,  N.B.  34. 
Cartier,  Ont.  257. 
Cartwright,  Lab.  127. 
Cascade,  the  300.  304. 
-,  B.C.  343. 

—  Mt  ,  Alta.  304. 
Cascades,  the    (St.  Law- 
rence) i20. 

Cascapedia  Bay,  Que.  90, 
Ca.'co  Bay,  Me.  25. 
Cascumpeque  Bav  P.E.T, 

101. 
Case  Mt.,  Alaska  362. 
Caaselman,  Oct.  1^9. 
Cassiar  Bar,  Yukon  386, 
Cassidy    (Vancouver   1.) 


Ca<talia    (Craud  3Ianaii) 

45. 
Castlesrar,  B.C.  344. 
Castle.  Mt  ,  Alta.  321. 
Stalii.n,  Mta.   321. 

—  Rocks,  Or.f.  2fc8. 
Castor,  the,  B.C.  386. 
Catalina,  NId.  118. 
CatalODe,  X.S.  69. 
Catamount  Peak,B.C.33;X 
Cataract,  Ont.  249. 

—  Brook    (Rockv  3It*.| 
3-24. 

Caiaraqui,  the,  OLt.  19S 
Cathedral,     the     (Rock^ 

Mts.)  3'27. 
Catherine"sPond,N.S.  63. 
Catskills,  the,  X.Y.  14. 
Cauchon,  Ont.  199. 
Caughnawaga,  Que.  47. 
Causapsca),  Que.  92. 
Cavan,  Ui.t.  203. 
Cavell,  Sask.  307. 
CaYer.<,  Ont.  2-o8 
('ay ley,  Alta.  294. 
Cayuaa,  the  240. 
CebarSask.  319. 
Cecebe,  Lake,  Ont.  24i. 
Cedar  Lake,  Ont.  199. 
,  Mauit.  320. 

—  Rapid  (St.  Lawrence) 
220. 

Cedars,  X.B.  34. 
Ceepee,  Sask.  308. 
Cemetery  Station,  P.E.I. 

99. 
Centre  Ilarl  or,  X^.II.  10. 
Centreville,  X.B.  40, 
— ,  X.S.  74. 
Cessford,  Alta.  292. 
ChaQVy-3  Locks,  Ont.  198. 
Chain  Lake.«,  N.S.  58. 
Lhaleur  Bay  89. 
Chalk  River,  Ont.  255. 
ChamberlaiD,  Ont.  248. 
Chamblv,  Que.  20. 
Chambord,  Que.  174. 
Ghamcook  Mt.,  X.B.  43. 
Champlain,  Que.  148. 
— ,  Hotel,  X.Y.  14. 
-,  Lake,  X.Y.  14. 
Chancellor  Peak   (Rcck^ 

Mts.)  328. 
Channel,  Xfd.  116. 
Chantler,  Ont.  229. 
Chapel  Read,  X.S.  62. 
Chapleau,  Ont.  257. 
Cbaplir,  Sask.  i::89. 

—  Lake,  Sask,  2.^9. 
Chaquama    Canon,   X^.B. 

341. 
Charlemagne,  Que.  150. 
Charles,  the  18. 


CharlesLourg^,  Q\u\    172. 
Charlo,  X.B.  88. 
C  harloite,  X.Y.  216. 
Charlottetowr,  P.E.I.  99. 
Chase,  B.C.  838. 
Chatanika,  A'aska  3SS. 
Chat,  Cape.  Que.  4. 
Chateau,  Lab.  120. 
Cha'eauguay.  Que.  17. 
Chateau  Richer, (^ue.  170. 

—  Rundle  (Binilj  3o3. 
CLater,  Manlt.  284. 
Chatham,  X.B.  87. 

-,  Ont.  224. 

—  Sound,  B.C.  372. 
Chats,  Lac  de.',  Ont.   199. 
Cbatswortb,  Ont.  249. 
Chaudiere,  Que.  150. 

— ,  the.  Que.  150. 

—  Falls  (.Ottawa)  194. 

,  Que.  150. 

Chauviu,  Alia.  307. 
Cheam  Peak,  B.C.  341. 
Chebucto  Head,  X.S.  24. 
Chedabucto  Bav.X\S.  64, 
Chelsea,  Que.  196. 
Chemahawin.  3Ianit.  320. 
Chemainus     (Vancouver 

I.)  367. 
Chemong,  S;  sk.  319. 

—  Lake,  Cnt.  203. 
Cheops,    Caves  of.    B.C. 

333. 
-,  Mt.,  B.C.  334. 
Cherrjwood,  Ont.  20l. 
Cherrv  Creek,  B.C.  339. 
Cherryfield,  X.S.  77. 
Chester,  X.S.  78. 

—  Basin,  X^S.  78. 
Chesterville,  Ont.  201. 
Cheticamp,  X'.S.  6d. 
ChezzetCGOk,  X.S.  59. 
ChichaiTcf  Island.  Alaska 

382. 
Chicoutimi,  Que.  181. 
— ,  the  182. 
Chieftain,   the    (Rocky 

MtJ.)  323. 
Chignecto   Peninsnla  8i. 
Chilako,  B.C.  3=54. 
Chilcotin  River,  B.C.  349. 
ChildsGlacier.Ala.ska  379. 
Chilkat,  Alaska  oSl. 

—  Inlet,  Alaska  3^1. 
Chilkoot  Inlet,  Alaska 

381. 

—  Pass,  Alaska  381. 
Chilliwack,  B.C.  352. 
Chimney  Island  (St.  Law- 
rence)' 219. 

—  Tickle,  Lab.  120. 
Chinook,  Alta.  292. 
Chipewyan,  Alta.  314. 
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Chip  Lake,  Alta.  347. 
CMpman,  Alta.  309. 
-,  X.B.  95. 

Cliippawa,  Out.  '240. 
Chitina,  Alaska  379. 
Choisy,  Que.  187. 
Christie  Lake,  Ont.  ^M. 
Christina.  Lake,  B.C.  343. 
Chu  Chua,  B.C.  352. 
Chugachilts.,  Alaska  373. 
Chulitna  Eiver,  Alaska 

380. 
Churchill  Eiver  (:^ask,- 

Manil.)  314. 
Churcix  Point,  N.S.  81. 
Ciboux  Islands    N.S.  67. 
Circle,  Alaska  387. 

—  Lake,  Out.  275. 
Cisco,  B.C.  35J. 
Clachnacoodin,  B.C.  336. 
Clair,  X.B.  y4. 
ClandebOTe,  Maiiit.  282. 
Clan-william,  B.C.  337. 
Clappertcn,  B.C.  3iO. 
Clare,  District  uf,  X.S.  81. 
Clarence  Creek,  Ont.  189. 

—  Strait,  Alaska  876. 
Clarenceville,  Que.  16. 
Clarenville,  Kfd.  121. 
Clareaholm,  Alta.  294. 
Clarkboro,  Sask.  318. 
Clark  City  (St.  La-vrence) 

182 
— ,  Mt.,  N.W.Terr.  314. 
Clarke's  Harbour, N.S. 79. 
Clark- s  Beach,  Nfd.  121. 
Clarksville,  X.S.  81. 
Clayburn,  B.C.  S42. 
Clayton,  N.Y.  218. 
Clear  Hills,  Alia.  313. 

—  Lake,  Ont.  202. 
Clearwater,  "N.Y.  17. 

—  River  (Alta.-Sa.=k.) 
313. 

,  B.C.  354. 

Clenaentaport,  N.S.  76. 
Cleveland,  0.  283. 
ClifTside    (Vancouver  I.) 

367. 
Clifton,  Alaska  384. 
— ,  N.S.  82. 
Clinton,  B.C.  339. 
Cloche  Island,  Out.   257. 
Clouds,    Lake?   in    the 

(Eocky  Mt3.)  322. 
Cloutiers,  Que.  94. 
Clover  Bar,  Alta.  308. 
Clyde,  Alta.  313. 
Coachman'' s    Cove,   Nfd. 

119. 
Coa)  Branch,  ^^B.  86. 

—  Creek,  B.C.  297. 
Cualmont,  B.C.  344 


Coalspur,  Alta.  347.  Como,  Que.  147. 

(Coalville,  N.B.  86.  iComox  (Vancouver  I.) 

Coast   Range,    B.C.    3i0.      370.  " 
\     xlii.  xliii.  jConception  Bav,Nfd.l21. 

Coaticooke,   Que.  26.        iConche,  N;d.  liy. 
Cobalt,  Oct.  240.  Concord,  Mass.  18. 

Cobble  Hill  (Vancouver,—,  :N'.H.  18. 

I.)  367.  Connaught,  0;.t.  248. 

ICobequid  Bay,  N.S.  82.  |—  Tunnel,  B.C.  330. 


Hills,  N.S.  83. 
jCoboconk,  Ont.  2C3. 
Coboui-,  Ont.  206. 
Cochrane,  Ont.  184. 
I—,  Alta.  2.9. 
iCodroy  Elvers,  If fd. 
'     125. 

Cody,  X  B.  38. 
Coe  Hill,  Ont.  205 
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jConnecticut  Vallej  16. 
Connors,  Js.B.  94. 
Conquest,  Sa=k.  316. 
Conseoon,  Ont.  2l5. 
1  Consolation   Vallev 
;     (Kocky  Mts.)  322. 
i  Constable,  N.Y.  17. 
Gontrecoenr.  Que.  151. 
: Conway,  N.H.  20. 


Coffin  Island  (Jlagcal-jnl.)  Cooking  Lake.  Alta.  308. 

103.  ICook  Inkt,  Alaska  373. 

Colborne,  Ont.  206.  Cook.-hire  Junction,  Que. 

Coldbrook,  N.B.  48.  I     46. 

Coldstream  Ranch,   B.C.  CopperCenter,Alaska3b0. 

338.  I—  Cliff,  Of.t.  257. 

Coldwater  River,   B.C.     —  Head  Island,  Ont.  200. 

340.  !—  Mt.  (Eocky  Mts.)  321. 

Cold'.vell,  Ont.  258.  ' ,  B.C.  (near  Prince 

Colebrook,  ^\H.  26.   '  ton)  3,4. 

Cole  Haibour,  X.S.  64.    —  River,  Alaska  373. 

Coleman,  Alta.  297.  Coquar,Qu:.  184. 

—  Glacier   (Rocky  Mts.j  Coquihalla,  B.C.  344. 
350.  iCoquitlam,  B.C.  342. 

Coleraine,  Que,  21.  jCorbeau,  Cap   (St.    Law- 

Colin  Range  (Jasper  Pk.)     rence  River)  179. 

348.  jCorbin,  B.C.  297. 

Colinton,  Alta.  313.  j Cordova,  Alaska  379. 

College  Bridge,  N.B.  85.' —  Bay  rV^aucouverL).-'6C. 

—  Lake,  N.S.  61.  IGorinorant  Island  37i. 
Collie,  Mt.  (Rock^  Mts.)  Cornwall,  OLt.  220. 

327.  Cornwallis,  the.  If.S.  74. 

C.llingwood,  Ont.  241.      —  Vallev,  N.S.  72. 
Colonel  Creek,  B.C.  ioO.  Coronation,  Alta.  294. 
Colonsay,  Sask.  309.         Cote,  Sask.  818. 
Columbia  Bay,  Alaska      Coteau Junction, Que. 204. 

38'J.  '  —  Landing  (St. Lawrence) 

—,  Mt.  (Kocky  Mts.)  824.1    220. 


I—  Rapid  (St.  Lawrence) 
i     220. 

Cottonwood  Caiion.  B.C. 
I     839. 

Couchiching,  Lake,  Oct. 
242. 


the   328.   331.   xliii 
xliv. 

—  Lake,  B.C.  329. 

—  Range,  B.C.  337. 
ColvaUi,  B.C.  298. 
ColviUe  Harbour,   P.E.I 

102.  Coudres,  Isle  aux   (St. 

Colwood   (Vancouver  I.)      Lawrence  E.)  179. 

367.  Cougar  Creek,  E.'".    333. 

Comber,  Out.  230.  —  31 1..  B.C.  384. 

Combermere,  Ont.  200.    j—  VaUey,  B.C.  333. 
Come  -by -  Chance ,    Ni'd. ; Coulonee  (Lake  and  Furt. 

122.  Ottawa  Eivei)  256. 

Commerell,    Cape    (Van-jCourchesne,  Qne.  95. 

couvei  I.)  371.  I Courtenay  (Vancouver  1.) 

Commissaires,    Lac   de.=,      368. 

Que.  174.  ICoutts,  Alta.  29^.. 
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owan,  Manit.  31fl. 
.  Lake,  8ask.  317 
Oow  Bay  (Halifax, 

58. 

(Port  Morienj  69. 

Cowicban  (Vancouver  l.j 

367. 

—  Lake    (V^ancouver  I.) 
867. 

Cowley,  Alta.  293. 
Crabbe's,  JTld.  125. 
Craigellacbie,  B.C.  387. 
Craigie    Lea    (Ma.*koka 

Dist.)  253. 
Craigmore,  N.S.  63. 
Craigmyle,  Alta.  292. 
Craik,  Sask.  316. 
'.ranberry  Lake,  B.C.  352. 

—  Lakes,  Ont.  19«.  1 

—  Point,  X.S.  67. 
Cranbrook,  B.C.  29S. 
Crane  Island,  Que.  178. 

—  Lake  (Muskoka  Di>t.) 
253. 

,  Sask.  290. 

Crawford  Bay,  B.C.  34;'). 

—  House,  X.U.  21. 

—  Notch,  'S.R.  21. 
Credit  River,  Ont.  221. 
Creignish,  N.S.  63. 
Crescent  Lake,  Manit. 

284. 
Crespcl,  Que.  183. 
Cres.siiiau,  Que.  183. 
Creston,  B.C.  298. 
Crillon,  Mt.,  Alaska  382. 
Cr<x-k"s  Point,  N.B.  38. 
Crof  ton  (.Strait  of  G  eorgia ) 

367. 
Crooked  River.  Sask.  32U. 
Crookston,Minn.  281. 274. 
Cross  Creek,  K.B.  87. 

—  Lake,  .Manit.  275. 
Cross  Point,  Que.  90. 

—  Sound .  Alaska  b78.  332. 
Crowfoot,  Alta.  291. 
Crown,  the,  B.C.  361. 
Crowsnest,   B.C.  297. 

—  Lake  297. 

—  Mt.  297. 

—  Pass  rAlta.-B.C.j  297. 
Cudworth,  Sa.sk.  3U7. 
Cumberland,  Ont.  190. 

—  (Vancouver  I.)  368. 

—  Basin  84.  85. 

—  Bay,  N.B.  33. 
~  House,  Sask.  320. 

—  Lake,  Sask.  320. 
Curling,  Nfd.  124. 
Current  Island,  Nfd.  120. 
Cutknife,  Sask.  310. 


iDablon,  Que.  174. 
Daioe,  Sask.  309. 
Dahlia,  Ont.  199. 
Dakhurst,  Alta.  347. 
Dalhousie,  N.B.  88. 
— ,  N.S.  77. 

—  Mills,  Ont.  201. 
Dalmcny,  Sask.  308. 
Daly,   Mt.    (Rocky  Mt<.) 

326. 
Dana,  Sask.  318. 
Dane.  Ont.  248. 
Danville,  Que.  149. 

—  Junclion,  Me.  26. 
Darcv,  <,>ue.  l83. 
Dark  Harbor  (Grand  Ma 

nanj  45. 
Darlingford,    Manit.  282. 
Dartmouth,  X.S.  58. 
-,  the  (Go.'ipe)  90. 
Dauphin,  Manit.  317. 
— ,  Lake.  Manit,  317. 
Davenport,  On1.  241. 
Daventry,  Ont.  199. 
Davidson  Glacier,  Alaska 

381. 
Davis  Inlet,  Lab.  128 
Dawson,  Yukon  386. 

—  Bay,  Manit.  319. 
-,  Mt.,  B.C.  .335. 

—  Range,  B.C.  333. 
Deadmanslsle  (Magdalen 

L)  103. 
Deadwood,  B.C.  343. 
Debec  Junction,  N.B.  25. 
Debert,  N.S.  83. 
Docker  Lake,  B.C.  .3;j5. 
Deep  Brook,  N.S.  76, 

—  CovecGrandMar)ani45 
Deer,  Manit.  3<A;. 

—  Island  23. 

—  Lake,  Nfd.  124. 
D.lMr>,  Sask.  291. 
Deluraine,  Manit.  282. 
Delphine  Peak,  B.C.  329. 
Delta,  Manit.  284. 
Deltaform     Mt.      (Roikv 

Mts.)  323. 

Delta  River,  Alaska  380. 

Denholm,  Sask.  308. 

Dennam  Island  (Vancou- 
ver I.)  368. 

Dennis,  Mt.  (Rockv  Mts.) 
327. 

Denny  Island,   B.C.  371. 

Dennyaville,  N.B.  44. 

Denver,  Alaska  3^'4. 

—  Canyon,  B.C.  346. 

—  Glacier,  Alaska  381. 
384. 

Denvs  River,  N.S.  G5. 
Cypress  Hills,  Sask.  290  Departure  Bay,  B.C.  368 
Cyprian,  Mt.,  B.C.  335.    .Depot  Harbour,  Ont.  201 
Baedskes's  Canada.    4th  Edit. 


Derby  Junction,  N.B,  86. 

Des  Allumettea,  Isle  (Ot- 
tawa R.)  255. 

Desaulniers,  Ont.  199. 

Desbarats,  Ont.  257. 

—  islands,  Ont.  262. 

Descente     des     Fenimes 
(Saguenayj  181. 

Deschambault,  Que.  148. 

Dcschenes.  Lake  (Ottawa 
R.)  196.    - 

Deseronto,  Ont.  207. 

Despair,    Cape,   (.'ue.  89. 

Detour  Passage   (Lake 
Huron)  2bo. 

Detroit,  Mich.  222. 

— ,  Minn.  281. 

River,  Jlich.  222. 

Deux  Rivieres.  Ont.  255. 

Devil  Island,  N.S.  24. 

Deville,  Mt.  (Rockv  Mt!?.) 
335. 

DeviPs  Head  43. 

—  Thumb  (Agnes  Lake) 
3^3 

—  — ,  Alaika  377. 
Devils  Creek  (Banff)  .S04. 

—  Gap  (Banft'j  304. 

—  Head  ( banlf )  30L 

—  Lake  (BanO)  304. 
Devlin,  Ont.  274. 
Devona,  Alta.  347. 
Dewey,  Mt.,  Alaska  381. 
Diamond,  Cape,  Que.  15U. 
Didsbury,  Alta.  294. 
Digby,  N.S.  76. 

—  Gut,  N.S.  76. 

—  Island,  B.C.  356. 

—  Neck,  N.S.  80. 
Dingle,  N.S.  58. 
Dinsmore,  Sask.  316. 
Discovery  Passage  .370. 
Disley,  Sa.^k.  316. 
Dixon  Entrance  372. 
Doaktowu,  N.B.  87. 
Doessaint,  Que,  94. 
Dog    Lake    iMissanabie, 

Ont.)  257. 

—  (  Port  Arthur)   274, 
Doherty,  Out,  245. 
Dome,  the  (Selkirk  Mta.j 

33o. 
Dominion,  N.S.  69. 
-,  Que.  1.04, 
Domino,  Lab.  127. 
Don,  Ont.  207. 
Dona,  Ont.  274. 
Donald,  B.C.  330. 
Donalda,  Alta.  29i. 
Donkin,  Mt,,  B.C.  335. 
Dorchester,  N.B.  85. 
Dorset,  Ont.  244. 
Dorval,  Que.  187. 
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Dorval  Pass,  Qae.  176.     Earlton    Junction,    Ont.EmeraldJunction,  P.E.l. 
-        '"  247.  !     99. 


Dot,  B.C.  340. 
Doucet,  t^ue.  184. 
Douceis  Island,  N.B.  43. 

—  Landing,  Que.  14S. 
Douglas,  N.B.  dS. 

— ,  Out.  200. 

—  Island,  Alaska  373. 
Douglastuwu  (tjaspe)  £0. 
Doyle's,  ^■fd.  lv5. 
Dranoel,  Ont.  203. 
Drumbo,  Ont.  2^3. 
DnimlieUer,  Alt  a.  292. 
Druramund  Island,  Mich. 

2t56. 
Drummondville ,       Que. 

148. 
Dryden,  Oat.  271 


East  Bay,  N.S.  65. 

— ,  Cape  (Sagueuajj  181. 

—  Angus,  Que.  '21. 

—  Chester,  N.ri.  78. 
Eastern  Townships  47. 
East  Point  (Anticoslij  8. 
Easlport,  Me.  23. 
Easira.,  Que.  47. 

East  iiiver,  N.Y.  11. 

—  St.  John,  N.B.  Si. 

—  Selkirk,  Manit.  272. 
Eaton,  Sask.  316. 
Eboulement,    Mt.,    Que. 

176. 
Ecapo,  Lake,  Sask.  286. 
Echa  Bay,  Ont.  257. 


Drynock,  B.C.  3iO.  lEdberg,  Aha.  294 

Dry  Pine  Bay,  Ont.  2:0. 1  eddy  Point,  >'.S.  64. 
Duchesnay,   Mt.    (Rocky  Eden,  Manit.  318 


Mts.J  327. 
Duck  Lake,  B.C.  298. 
,  Sask.  316. 

—  Mt5.,  Maait.  318. 

—  liiver.  Manit.  319. 
Ducks,  B.C.  3.ib. 
DudswellJunction,  Que. 

21. 
Dutierin  HiU,    B.C.  339. 
Duffield,  Alta.  346. 
Duhamel,  Alta.  2a4. 
Duke  Island,    Alaska 

3;6. 

Uuiuth,  Minn.  273. 
Dunblane,  Sask.  316 


Edgecumbe,  Mt.,  Alaska 

382 
Edgewater,  B.C.  329. 
Edgington,  Ont.  2U0. 
Edith  Caveil,  Mt.  (Kocky 

Mis.)  348. 
—  Mt.  (Rocky  Mts.)  3:'4. 
Edmonton,  Alta.  310. 
Edmundston.  N.B.  41. 
Edson,  AUa.'347. 
Eel  River,  N.B.  88. 

.  the,  N.B.  20. 

EganVille,  Ont.  200. 
Kgg  Island  (St.  Lawrence) 

182. 


Duncan    (Vancouver   DJEgiise    Ste.    Anne,    Que. 


:67, 
— ,  Ont.  250. 

—  3It.,  B.  (■.  336. 
Dundalk,  Unf.  249. 
Dundas,  Ont.  :^32. 

—  Islands,  B.C.  372. 
Dunmore,  Alta.  k9U. 
Dunrobin,  Ont.  198. 
Danve^an,  Alta.  313. 
Durban,  Maoit.  319. 
Dutton,  Oat.  230. 
Dwight,  Out.  244. 
Dyea,  Alaska  b81. 
Dyer's,  N.B.  42. 

Eagle,  Alaska  387. 


170. 

Egmont,  Cape,  P.E.  I.  99. 
Egremont,  Alta.  312. 
Ehult,  B.C.  343. 
Elbow,  the,  Alta.  292. 
Eldon,  Alta.  321. 
— ,  Ont.  :.03. 
Elephantis,  Mt.,  Que.  19. 
; Elgin,  X.B.  48. 
lElie,  Manit.  315. 
■Elkhorn,  Manit.  286. 
:Elk  Island  Park,    Alta. 
i    309 

j—  Lake,  Ott.  247. 
Elko,  B.C.  29 r. 
Elk  River,  B.C.  297. 


—  ijiacier,  Alaska  ;381.     Elit-mar,  Alaska  38J. 

—  Hills,  bask.  30l.  ;Ellershouse,  N.S.  71. 


—  Lake,  B.C.  354. 
,  Ont.  271. 

—  Pass,  B.C.  337. 

—  Peak,  B.C.  336. 

—  River,  B.C.  537. 
,  Ont.  271. 


;  Elliott,  the,  P.E.I 
i Ellis  Bay   (Aaticosti)  3. 
Elnaaj  Manit.  275. 
Elm  Creek,  Manit.  283. 
Elmira,  Out.  223. 
I—,  P.E.I.  102. 


fi&gle'sNeitRock.  YukoniElora,  Ont.  221. 
386,  Elrose,  Sask.  316. 


,— Lake  (Rocky  Mts.)  825. 
jEmerson,  Manit.  S8l. 
Emily  Harbour,  Lab.  128. 
Emu,  Ont.  274.' 
Empress,  Alta.  290. 
jEncaiiipmenilsland(Lake 
I     Huron)  264. 
lEndako,  B.C.  355. 
'Enderby,  B.C.  3:i7. 
Euheid,  N.8.  82. 
Englee,  Nfd.  119. 
•Engiehart,  Ont.  247. 
iEngiiSii  River,  Ont.  (C.P, 
I     R.)  271. 
Enlaugra,  Que.  19. 
Enterprise,  B.C.  3i5. 
Entrance,  Alta.  347. 
Entwistle,  Alta.  346. 
Equinox  Mt.,  Vt.  15. 
Erie,  Pa.  23:>. 
— ,  Lake  232.  xl. 
Erris,  B.C.  344. 
Escuminac.  N.B.  67. 
— ,  Que.  90. 
Eskasoni,  N.S.  65. 
Eskimo  Point,  Que.  182. 
Espanola,  Ont.  257. 
fc;squimalt(VancouverI.) 

366. 
Essa,  Ont,  249. 
Essex,  Ont.  230. 
—  Junction,  Vt.  17. 
Estcourt,  Que.  96. 
Etterhazy,  Sask.  285. 
Estevan*  Sask.  285. 
EstoD,  Sask.  316. 
ttchemin  Valley,  Que.  22. 
Eternity, Cape  (Saguenay ) 

181. 
Ethelbert,  Manit.  319. 
Etolin  Island,  Alaska 376. 
Eugenia  Falls,  Ont.  249. 
Evandale,  N.B.  34. 
Evangeline  District  73. 
Evansburg,  Alta.  347. 
Evanston,  N.S.  62. 
Expanse,  Sask.  259. 
Exploits,  >"td.  118. 
Exshaw,  Alta.  299. 
Exstew,  B.C.  355. 

Fabjan,  Alta.  307. 
Fabyans,  N.H.  21. 
Fairbanks,  Alaska  688. 
Fairholme  Mts.,  Alta. '.;  99. 

304. 
Fairmount,  Sask.  291. 
Fairmont    Hot    Springs. 

B.C.  329. 
Fairview ,     Mt      (Rocky 

Mts.)  328. 
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l''air\icw,   B.C.   34t 
Fairvilie,  N.ii.  35. 
Fairweather,  Mt.,  Alaska 
3»'2. 

—  Eange  382. 
Fairy  Lake,  Out.  243. 
,  N.S.  77. 

—  Kiver,   N.B.  aS. 
Fallis,  Alta,  340. 
Falls  View  (,!Niagara)  2.31. 
False  Gulch,  Nid.  1C4. 
Kanshawe,  Cape,  Alaska 

877. 
Fargo,  N.D.  282. 
— ,  ODt.  230. 
Farnham,  (^ne.  20. 

—  Mt.,  b.C.  329. 
Farlaae,  Ont.  275. 
Farran's  Point,  Ont.  204. 
Farrellton,  <-iue.  i\)(^. 
Farrington,  <^ue.  2?3. 
Fasselt,  (^.ue.  186. 
Father  Point,  (^ue.  02. 
Faulder,  B.C.  34J. 
i-avel,  Ont.  275. 
Fawcett,  Alia.  312. 
FaVjMt.  (Rocky  31ts.) 324. 
Fenelou  Falls,  L>nt.  203. 
1-onton,  Sask.  32u. 
Fergus  Falls,  Minn,  281. 
Feruieuse,  jSfd.  114. 
FerndaleHouse(Muikoka 

Dist.j  252. 
Fernie,  li.C.  297. 
Ferrona,  N.S.  59. 
Ftrryland,  Nid.  114. 
1-  iridic  Back  Kange,  Alta, 

m. 

—  Creek  Canon,  Alia.  348, 
Field,  B.C.  325. 
— ,  Ml.  (Rocky  3Its.)  326, 
Fife,  B.C.  34.:$. 
Fifty  Mile  Kiver,  Yuk  m 

3b5. 
Finch,  Ont.  201. 
Finchley,  Ont.  198. 
Findlater,  Sask.  316. 
1- inlay  River,  K.W.  Terr 

314. 
Finlayson  Channel  371. 
Finmark    Ont.  2il. 
Fire  Island  b. 
Fish  Creek,  Sask.  317. 
Fishers,  ^'fd.  125. 
Fishkill,  N.Y.   14. 
Fishing  Lakes,  B.C.  329 

,  bask.  288. 

—  River,  Manit.  319. 

Fish  River,  B.C.  333. 

Fitchburg,  Mass.  1». 

Fitzgerald's    (Vancouver 

5il.)367. 

Fitzbugh  Sound  371 


Fiupa trick,  (^ue.  183. 

Fiizwilliani,  Mi.  (Kfcky 
Mis.)  349. 

Five  Finger  Rapid.e,  Yu- 
kon 38o. 

—  Island  Lake,  N.S.  71. 

—  Islands,  5s. 8.   i4. 

—  Mile  River,  N.S.  81. 
Flagg's  Cove  (Grand  Ma- 

nanj  46. 
Flag  Point,    Alaska  379. 
Flaiiiand  River,  (^ue.  184. 
Flaxcombe,  Sask.  291. 
Fleming,  Sask.  28(5. 
Flesherton,  Ont.  249. 
Florenceville,  N.B.  40. 
Flower's  Cove,  Nid.  120. 
Fogo,  NTd.  lis. 
Folding  Mt.,  Alta.  347. 
Foleyet,  Ont.  267. 
Folleigh  Lake,  N.S.  83. 

—  Valley,  :N.S.  S3. 
Fond  du  Lac,  Sask.  314. 
Foofs     Bay      (Muskokd 

Oist.)  253, 
Foraker,  Mt.,  Alaska  381. 
Forbes,  Mt.  (Rocky  Mts.j 

324. 
Foremost,  Alta.  295. 
Foresters  Falls,  Out.  198. 
Forfar,  Ont.  2j7, 
Fork  River,  Manit.  319. 
Fi.rrest,  Manit.  285. 
FortBeausejour,  N.B.84. 

—  Churchill,  Manit.  129. 
320. 

—  clarence,  N.S.  58. 

—  Coulonge,  »:iue.  1%. 
Forteau,  Lab.  120. 
Fort  Eaward,  N.V.  14. 

—  Ellice,  Sa.sk.  286. 

—  Erie,  Ont.  231. 

—  Fitzgerald,   Alta.  314. 

—  Frances,  Ont.  273. 

—  Eraser,  B.C.  354. 

—  Garry,  Manit.  2^2. 

—  George  Canon,  B.C. 
'339. 

—  Gibbon,  Alaska  388. 

—  Golden,  B.C.  298. 

—  Good  Hope, N.W.Terr. 
314. 

Fortierville,  Que.  149. 
Fort  Kent,  Me.  94. 

—  Lawrence,  N.B.  85. 
Station,  N.S.  84. 

—  Liard,N.W'. Terr.  314, 

—  Liscum,  Alaska  380. 

—  3Ic  Murray,  Alta.  313, 

—  McPher30n,>J.W.Terr 
314. 

—  Needham,  N.S.  58. 

—  Nelson,  B.C.  314, 


F(.rt  Niagara,   N.Y.  2^6. 
Norman,  N.W,  Terr. 
314. 

Providence,N.W.Torr. 
314. 

—  Qu'Appelle,  Sask.  568. 
Rae,  >.W.ierr.  314. 
Resolution,N.\V.'l  err. 

314. 

—  Rupert  (^'ancouver  I.) 
371. 

St.  .lames,  B.C.  354. 
St.  John,  B.C.  313. 

—  Saskatchewan,     Alta, 
309. 

Simpson,     N.W.Terr. 
314. 
Smith, N.W.Terr.  314. 

—  Spion  Kop,  >.S.  Ob. 

—  Steele,  B.C.  329. 

—  Ticonaeruga,  N.Y.  14. 

—  Timiskaming,  Que. 24  7 . 
Fortune  Bay,  Ntd.  lib. 

—  Harbour,  Nld.  118. 
ForlV  ermilion,  Alta.  313. 

—  William.  Ont.  26iJ. 

—  Wrigley',    N.W.Terr. 
314. 

FortyMileCreek,Alta.30i . 

,  Yukon  38/. 

bort  Yukon,  Ala,«ka  c88. 
Fossmill,  Out.  199. 
Foster,  (^ue.  47. 
Fourchu,  Cape  80. 
Fox  Bay  (Aniicosti)  3. 

—  Cape,  Alaska  376. 

—  Harbour,  Nld.  121. 
— ,  Mt.,  B.C.  33t). 

—  Point,  Ont.  24 1. 
Francais  Lake,  B.C.  355. 
Frances,  Lake,  Manit.  2t3. 
Franconia  Notch  (While 

Mts.)  19. 
Franev  s   Chimney,   N.S. 

69.  ' 
Frank,  Alta.  297. 
Franklin  District  287. 
Frankslake,  Sa.sk.  2SS. 
Franz,  Ont.  258. 
Fraser,  Mich.  2i2. 
— ,  the,  B.C.  349.  xliii. 

—  Canon,  B.C.  o40. 

—  Lake,  B.C.  354. 
Eraser's  Mt.,  N.S.  60. 
Fraserville,  Que.  9ci. 
Fraserwood,  iUanit.  283. 
Frazer  Reach  372. 
Frederick,  Ont.  267. 

—  Sound,  Alaska  a77. 
Fredericton,  N.B.  36. 

—  June,  N.B.  %o. 
French  River,  N.S.  61. 
,  Ont.  256. 
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Frencli  River.  Ont. 

(C.P.R.)  250. 
Village,   Ont.    2.51 

—  Shore.  'Sid.  116. 

—  Village.  X.8.  '8. 
Frenchviile,  3Ie.  U4. 
Freshford;  Manit.  319. 
Friar's     Head     (Campo-! 

bello)  -54. 
Frobisher.  Sask.  288. 
Frveburg,  Me.  26. 
Falton  Chain,  N.Y.  17. 

—  Lakes.  N.V.  17. 
Fundy,  Bay  of  76. 

Gabarus,  N.S.  71. 

—  Bav,  N.s.  70. 

Gaflf  topsail,  ^'fd.  1:4. 
GagetOAA-n,  X.B.  3o. 
Gainford.  Alta.  346. 
Galena,  B.C.  329. 
Galetta.  Ont.  199. 
Gallops'  or   Galonps  Ea- 
pids(3t.LawreDce)219. 
Gait,  Oat.  223. 
Gambo.  Xfd.  122. 
— ,  Lake.  Xfd.  123. 
Gananoqiie,  Oat.  218. 
Gander,  the,  Xfd.  123. 
Gannet  Rock,  X.B.  45. 
Gap  Station,  Alta.  299. 
Gardner  Canal,  B.C.  372. 
Garibaldi  Park,  B.C.  3Gi. 
Garneau,  Que.  151. 
Garthby,  Que.  21. 
Gaspe,  Peninsula  of  89. 

—  Bay,  90. 
Gaspereau,  the,   X.S.  72. 

—  Lake,  X.S.  73. 

—  Valley,  ^^S.  73. 
Gastineau  Channel.  Alas- 
ka 378. 

Gatineau,  Que.  189. 
— ,  the,  Que.  189. 
Gautier,  Manit.  285. 
Geikie,  Alta.  349. 

—  Glacier,  B.C.  333. 
Gelert,  Ont.  203. 
Gendarme,    Mt.    (Rocky 

Mts.)  350. 
George,    Lake,   X.B.    39. 
-,  -,  N.Y.  14. 
— ,  —  (St.  Marys  River) 

264. 
George  Island,  N.S.  56. 

—  River,  X.S.  63. 
Georgetown,  Ont.  221. 
-,  P.E.L  102. 
Georgeville,  Que.  19. 
Georgia,  Strait  of  370. 
Georgian  Bay  263. 
Gerrard,  B.C.  346. 
Gho«t  River  304. 
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Gibraltar  Pt..  Que.  19. 
Gilbert  Plains.  Manit.  3l8. 
Gilbert's  Island,  X.B.  33. 
Gillies  Limit.  Ont.  246. 
Gilpin,  B.C.  .343. 
Gimli,  JIanit.  282. 
Giroux,  Manit.  274. 
Girvin,  Sask.  316. 
Glace  Bav.  N.S.  69. 
Glacier,  B.C.  330. 
— .  Alaska  384. 

—  Bay,  Alaska  381. 

—  Crest.  B.C.  333. 

—  House,  B.C.  331. 

—  National    Park.    U.S. 
296. 

—  Park,  B.C.  330. 

—  Peak  (Rocky  Mts.)  322. 
Gladstone.  Manit.  317. 
Glasiers,  N.B.  35. 
Gleicben,  Alta.  291. 
Glencoe.  N.S.  63. 

— ,  Ont.' 231. 
Glendyer,  N.S.  63. 
Glengarry,  N.S.  59. 
Glenorchy,  Out.  273. 
Glen  Robertson,  Ont.  189. 

—  Station,  N.H.  21. 

—  Tay,  Out.  2'Jl. 

—  Walker,  B.C.  340. 
Glenton,  Que.  19. 
Glenwater,  Ont.  273. 
Glenwood,  Minn.  281. 
-.  Nfd.  123. 
Glidden,  Sask.  316. 
Gloucester,  3Ia.«?.  20. 

—  Junction,  N.B.  87. 
Goat  Island.  N.S.  76. 

—  Islands,  Ont.  262. 

—  Mountain,  Ala>ka.379. 

—  Range  (Rocky 3rt>.)3j5. 

—  River.  B.C.  298. 
Godericb,  (hit.  222. 
Gogama,  Out.  267. 
Golden,  B.C.  328. 

—  Gate,  B.C.  385. 

—  Lake  Sta.,  Out.  200. 
GoldRange,B.C.337.xl)v 
Coldstream     O'ancouver 

I.)  367. 
Goletas  Channel  371. 
Golf  Links,  Que.  15. 
Gonor,  Manit.  283. 
Goodbont  (St.  Lawrence) 

182. 
Goodsir,  Mt.  (Rocky  3Its.) 

32S: 
Goose  Island   (St.   Law 

rence)  178. 

—  Lake  l>ist.,  Sask.  291 
Gordon  Bay,  Ont.  249. 


Gordon  I.>land  (St.  Law- 
rence) 218. 

Gore  Bay  (Manitnulin  I. ) 
262. 

Gores  Landing,  Ont.  202. 

Gorham,  N.H.  26. 

Goshen,  Ont.  :<00. 

Gouffre,  the,  Que.  179. 

Govenlock,  Sask.  289. 

Government  Park,  Ont. 
199. 

—  Road,  Ont.  255. 
Gowganda,  Ont.  247. 
Gracefield,  Que.  196. 
Gradv,  Lab.  127. 
Grafton,  N.B.  40. 

,  N.D.  281, 
Graham.  Onf.  274. 

—  Inlet,  B.C.  384. 

—  Island,  B.C.  356. 

—  Reach  372. 
Grand  Anse,  N.B.  88. 
,  N.S.  62. 

—  Bank,  Nfd.  116. 

—  Banks,  Nfd.  115. 

—  Bay,  N.B.  34. 

—  Peach,  Manit.  282. 

—  Discharge,  Que.  175. 
Grandes  Isles.  Lac   de>, 

Que.  174. 

—  Piles,  Que.  148. 
Grande  Prairie,  Alta.  312. 
Grand  Falls.  Nfd.  123. 

the,  Lab.  127. 

,  N.B.  40. 

(Nipisiguit)  &S. 

(St.  Jobn)  41. 

—  Fork,  the  350. 

—  Forks,  B.C.  343. 
.  N.D.  281. 

—  Greve,  Que.  91. 

—  Harbor  (Grand  Manan) 
45. 

—  Island,  N.Y.  240. 

—  Isle.  Vt.  15. 

—  Lake,  N.B.  35. 

.  Xfd.  12i. 

Station,  N.S.  82. 

—  JIanan,  N.B.  45. 

—  Manitoulin,  Ont.  263. 

—  Mere,  Que,  15''. 

—  Metis,  Que.  92. 

—  Mt.,  B.C.  G35. 

—  ^Narrows  (Cape  Breton) 
63. 

—  Pacific  Glacier,  Alaska 
382. 

—  Plateau  Glacier,Alaska 
378. 

—  Pre,  N.S.  73. 

—  Rapids,  Alta.  313. 
,  Manit.  32". 

—  River.  N.B.  U. 
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Graud  River,  «Jnt.  232.    ;GroandHogMt.,B.C.355. 

,  Que.  91.  River,  Ont.  '267. 

Grandview,  Manif.  318.    Grouse  Mt.,  B.C.  361. 
(iranite  Notch,  Ont.  24:^.iGrue.s  Isle  aux,  Que.178. 
Grant,  Ont.  268.  Uiuelpb,  Out.  221. 

—  Brook,  B.C.  a'yJ.  —  Junction.  Ont.  223, 

Granville  Firry,  N.S.  77  iQuU  Lake.  Alfa.  294. 

Grasshill,  Ont.  203.  I ,  8ask.  290. 

Grates  Point,  Xfil.  117.     Gunter's,  X.B.  85. 
Gravelbourg,  8ask.  315.   Guvsboro,  N.S.  61. 
Gravcnhurst,  Ont.  243.     Guyot  Glacier,A'a9ka379. 
(4ravinaIsland,Ala3ka3T6.  Gvpsumville,  Manit.  283. 
Gray  Strait,  Lab.  120       | 


Great  Bear  Lake,    X.W 

Terr.  314. 
River.  X.W.Terr. 

314. 

—  Caribou  Island,  Lab. 
126. 

—  Falls,  Mont.  296. 

—  Lakes,  the  xx.xix. 

—  Merasbeen,  Xfd.  115. 

—  Slave  Lake,  X.W.Teir, 
314. 

River  314. 

Greenfield,  Ont.  1?9. 
Green  Island,  <^>uf,  'A3. 
-,  Mt.,  B.C.  334. 

—  Mts..  Vt.  15.  ! 

—  Oaks,  N.S.  8'2, 

—  River,  N.B.  41. 
Greenslide,  B.C.  .342. 
•  ireenspond,  Xfd.  US. 
Greenville,  3Ie.  45. 
Greenway,  3Ianit.  28^3. 
(ireciwicb,  Ct.  16. 
Greenwood,  B.C.  343. 
Greg?,  Slanit.  306, 
Gregory  (Muskoka  Dist.) 

253. 
Grenfell,  Sa.^k.  286. 
Grenville,  Que.  188. 

—  Bay,  P.E.I.  101. 

—  Channel,  B.C.  312. 
Gretna,  3Ianit.  282. 
Grey  Pass,  B.C.  329. 
Gribaune,  Cap,  Que.  178. 
Gribbel's Island, B.C.  37'2. 
Griffin,  Sask.  288. 

—  Lake,  B.C.  3:57. 
Griguet,  Nfd.  119. 
Grimross  Canal.  X.B.  35. 
Grimsby,  Ont.  !228. 

—  Beach,  Ont.  228. 
Grindstone    Island     (St. 

Lawrence)  218. 
Grizzly,  m.,  B.C.  33i. 
Grondines,  Que.  152. 
Grosse  lale,  Manit.  283. 

,  Que.  178. 

Gro3Vi8ons,Lac,Que.l74. 
Grotto  Mt.,  Alta.  299. 
Grouard,  Alta.  313. 


Habel,  Mt.  (Rocky  Mts.) 

327. 
Uagar,  Ont.  256. 
Hagersville,  Ont.  231. 
Hague,  Sask.  316. 
iHaHaBay  (Saguenay)181. 

! Jnnction,  Que.  176. 

Haig,  B.C.  341. 
JHaileyburT,  Ont.  247. 
Haines,  AL»ka  381. 
Halcyon,  B.C.  3i3. 
-  Peak,  B.C.  84.3. 
HaldimandHc,  Que.  169. 
Haliburton.  Ont.  203. 
Halifax,  N.S.  50. 

Academy  of  Music  65. 

Admiralty  House  58. 

Arnaoury  57. 

Baptist  Church  55. 

Barracks  53.  54. 

Barrington  Street  55. 

Bellevue  House  55. 

Bishop's  Chapel  57. 

Blind  School  57. 

Brigade  Office  55. 

Ch.  of  Ensr.  Instit.  55. 

Citadel  53. 

Citv  Club  55. 

—  Hall  55. 
Common,  the  57. 
County  Academy  63. 
Court  House  55.' 
Custom  House  54. 
Dalhousie  Coll.  57. 
Deaf  and  DumbAsylum 

53. 
Dockyard  56. 
Dominion  Building  54. 
Drill  Hall  57. 
Dry  Dock  56. 
Dutch  Church,  Old  .58. 
Exhibition  Grounds  57. 
Fort  Charlotte  56. 

—  Clarence  56. 

—  Needham  58. 
Freshwater  56. 
Gaol  55. 

Garrison  Chapel  58. 
Glebe  House  55. 
Government    Ho.   54. 


Halifax : 

Granville  Street  55. 
Green  Market  56. 
Harbour  56. 
Hi-h  School  53. 
Hollis  Street  51. 
Holv  Cross  Cemetery 

57". 
Hospital  Yard  56. 
Howe  Statue  54. 
Long  -SATiarf  58- 
Marine  Hospital  58. 
Masonic  Ha)l  55. 
Medical  College  57. 
ileth.  Churches  57.  58, 
Military  Hospital  5S. 
Narrows,  the  56. 
ParliamentBuilding  54. 
Point  Pleasant  Park  56. 
Poor  Asylum  57. 
Post  Office  54. 
Presbyterian      Ladies' 

College  55. 
Provincial  JIuseum  55. 
Public  Gardens  57. 
Round  Church  58, 
Sackville  Street  53. 
Sacred  Heart  Convent 
St.  George's  58. 

—  John's  58, 

St.  Mary's  Cathedral  55. 

—  Matthew's  .55. 

—  Patrick's  5S. 

—  Paul's  55. 

Churchyard  55, 

—  Stephen's  57, 

S.  African  Memorial  5^1. 
Spring  Garden  Road  55, 
Universalist  Church  5*7. 
Victoria  Hospital  57, 
Wanderers'  Club  57. 
Water  Street  56. 
Wellington     Barracks 

58. 
Y.  M.C.A,  55. 

Hallboro.  Manit.  31S. 
Halls  Bridge  (Kawartha 

Lakej  203. 
— Glen  (KawaTthaL.)202, 

—  Harbour,  N.S.  74. 
Hamill's  Point,  Ont.  2.53. 
Hamilton,  Ont.  227. 

—  Inlet,  Lab.  129. 
Hamiota,  Manit.  285. 

I  Hamlet.  Ont.  243. 
! Hammond,  B.C.  3l2. 

—  (near  Ottawa)  189. 
Oampstead,  N.B.  34. 
Hampton,  N.B.  48. 

.-,  N.H,  20. 
-,  P.E.I.  101. 
iHanmer,  Ont.  266. 
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Haan,  Alta.  29i. 
Haniia,  Alta.  292. 
Hantsport,  ^.S.  72. 
Harboxir  au  Bouche.  X.S. 

61. 
— ,  Breton.  XfJ.  116. 

—  Deep,  yfd.  119. 

—  Grace.  Xfd.  121. 
Harcourt;  X.B.  8fi. 
Hardisty,  Alta.  310. 
Harelsland  (St.  Lawrence 

E.)  179. 
HarlakaJunctiAn.Qne.95. 
Harlem,  the,  X.Y.  11. 
Harriuirtou  Harbour  1.S3. 
H^^rrlsbury,  Ont.  232. 
Harri5..n,  Cape,  Lab.  128. 

—  Hot  Spring.".  B.C.  341. 

—  Lake,  B.C.  311. 

—  Mills,  B.C.  342. 

—  River  342. 
Tlarrowby,  :5Iaiiit.  309. 
llaiTOwsmith.  Ont.  20~. 
Harry's  Brook.  Xfd.  125. 
Hartford,  CL  16. 
Hartland.  X.B.  40. 

—  Point.  X.S.  64. 
Hartley  Bav.  Ont.  251. 
Hartney,  Manit.  2S3. 
Harvey  (N.B..  near  Fie- 

dericton)  25. 

—  (N.B.,  Albertl  48. 
Hastings,  B.C.  342. 
Hat  Creek.  B.C.  333. 
Ilavelock,  N.B.  48. 

—  .  Ont.  202. 
Hawes,  Alta.  348. 
Hawkesbnrv.  N.S.  62. 
— ,  Ont.  180.' 

Hawk  Junction.  <  'ul.  258. 

—  Lake.  Ont.  272. 
Hawk's  Harbour.Xf  J.  120. 

,  Lab.  127.' 

Haves  River,  Manit.  320. 
Hav  Lake.  Alta.  294. 

—  River.  X.W.Terr.  314. 
Havter.  Alta.  3l0. 
Hazelton,  B.C.  355. 
Head  Harbor  (Carapo- 

bello)  44. 
Hearst,  Ont.  268. 
Heart's  Content,  Xfd.  121. 
llei'lip    (Lake   Tirai^- 

kaniing)  247. 
HeathertOD,  X.S.  61. 
Hebcrt,  Que.  188. 
Hebert  River,  X.S.  81. 
ll^bertville,  Qoe.  176. 
Hebron,  Lab.  128. 
Hecate  .Strait  3.56. 
Hector,  B.C.  324. 
— .  Mt.  (RockvMts.)324. 

—  Lake  (Rocky  Mts.)  324. 


Hector  Pass  (Rocky  Mts.)| 

324. 
Hedlev,  B.C.  344. 
Hedlewille,  Que.  16?^. 
Helen  Lake.  Ont.  267. 
Hell's  Gate.  B.C.  Ml. 
Helmet  (Mt.  Robson)"  351 . 
Hematite.  Ont.  273. 
Henlev.  Lab.  120. 
Henry  House.   .\lta.  348 
Henryville.  Que.  149. 
Hermitag'-.  the.  Que.  172 

—  Cove,  Xfd.  lifi. 
Hermit   Ranc'e    (.Selkirk 

Mts.^  331.  ^ 
Heron  Bay.  Ont.  258. 
HerveyJunction,  Que.  18.8. 
Hickman's  Harbour.  Xfd. 

121. 
Highoate  Springs,  Vt.  17. 
High  Point  (Sasuenav  R.^ 

ISl. 

—  Prairie,  Alta.  312. 

—  River.  Alta.  294. 
Billiard,  Alta.  309. 
Hills.  B.C.  346. 
HilL^boroucrh.  X.IJ.  48. 
-,  the  m.^ 

—  l-!av.  P.E.T.  99. 
Hillcrest,  Alta.  297. 
Hiiichinbrook   Entrance. 

Alaska  379. 
Hochelaga.  Que.  187. 
Hudsson.  Manit.  '2PS. 
Hoesback,  On*.  197. 
Holden,  Alta.  3U7. 
iHoldsworth,Mt  .B.C.  .371. 
'Hole -in -the -Wall     Mt  . 
;     Alta.  321. 

HolkhamBav.  Vla^l^aS":. 
Holland  Landin?.Ont.24t 
'    -  River,  Out.  241. 
Hollinxer  Mine.  Ont.  248 
'Hollow  Lake,  Ont.  244. 
Holton.  Lab.  128. 
Holv  Cross.   Alaska  38.S. 
Holvoke,  Mas-.  16 
Holyriiod,  Xfd.  121. 
Honey  Harbour,  Ont.  242. 
Hoodoos,the  fLakeMlnne- 

wanka)  326. 
Hooniah   Sound.    Alaska 

382. 
Hope.  B.C.  a52. 
Hopedale,  Lab.   12.-^. 
Hopefield,  P.E.L  103. 
Hope  Peak«.  B.C.  341. 
i Hopewell.  X.S.  59. 
i—  Cape.  X.B.  86. 
I Rocks,  X.B.  48. 

—  HiH,  X.B.  48. 
'Hornepayne.  Ont.  267. 

Horn  Mts. .X.W.Terr.  314. 


Horsefly  Lake,  B.C.  339. 

Horseshoe  Glacier  (Rocky 
Mts.)  322. 

Horton  Landin'^.  X.S.  72. 

Hosmer,  B.C.  297. 

Hot  Springs.  Alaska  388. 

HouKon,  Me.  2-5. 

Houston.  B.C.  355. 

Howards,  Xfd.  125. 

Howell.  Sask.  318. 

Howe  Lsland  (St.  Law- 
rence) 218. 

—  Sound,  B.C.  361. 
Howland.  Ont.  203. 
Huwley.  Xfd.  124. 
HowsePass  (RockvMt.-.) 

326. 
Hubbard-s  X.S.  78. 
Huberdeau,  Que.  1P8. 
Hudson,  Ont.  Tnear  Sioux 

Lookout)  275. 
-.  X.Y.  14. 
— ;  Ont.  187. 

—  BavJ  unction.  Sask.  31!1. 

^^  Mt.  B.C.'  355. 

-,  River  11. 
Hudson's  Hope.  B.C.  313. 
Hudson  Strait  129.  320. 
Hu-htnn,  Sask.  316. 
Hull,  Que.  195.1 
number,  the.  Xfd.  117. 
-,  — .  Ont.  003. 
Humbolt,  Sa.*k.  318. 
Hungabee.     the     (R'ckv 

Mts.)  323. 
Hunta.  Ont.  267. 
Hunter  Mt.  (Rockv  Mts.) 

32  >. 

—  Bi'ver.  P.E.T.  99. 
Hunter  s  Island,  B.C.  371. 
Huntingdon.  Que.  17. 
-.  B.C.  342. 
[-funtsvUle.  Out.  243. 
Hurd.  <ape,  Ont.  261. 
Huron,  Lpke  2n3.  xl, 
Hiitton,    Ho.    (Muskoka 

Dist.)  2.52. 
Hyas,  Sask.  319. 

lago,  B.C.  344. 
Iberville,  Que.  16. 
Iceboro,  M".  25. 
lev  Strait.  Alaska  378. 3«;i. 
Iditarud  River,  Alaska  .3S8. 
Ignace,  Ont.  271. 
Ulecillewaet,  B.C.  336.' 
-,  the  330. 

—  Canon.  B.C.  3.37. 

—  Glacier,  B.C.  332. 
Incomappleux.  B.C.  333. 
Indian  Beach  TGrand  Ma- 
nan)  45. 

—  Harbour,  Lab.  128. 
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Indian  Head,  Sask.   286.  i JeUicoe.  Ont.  267. 


—  N.S.  6fi, 

—  Island,  P.E.I.  99. 

—  Lorett€,  Qne.  i72. 

—  Point    P.E.I.  99. 

—  Rivor,  Yukon  3^6. 
,  Ont.  2o2. 

—  Tickle,  Lab.  127. 
Indiantown,  N.R.  34. 
Itiger-ioll,  Ont.  231. 
Inglismaldie.  Mt.  (R  m-ka 

Mts.)  804. 
Tngolf,  Ont.  279. 
Ingonish,  X.S.  69. 
Ingroruaciioix   Bav,    Xtd. 

120. 
Iiiuoko  Riv  er,  Alaska  888 
Tnterlaken,  Alta.  348. 


,Kanana*ki5.    Falls.   Alta. 


,Tem.<!eg  Rivor.  N.B,  35.   '■     29^. 

Jerome,  B.C.  298.  jKandahar,  .Sa«k.  809. 

•Tervi's  Inlet  3~0.  Kapuskaslng,  Ont.  56T 

Jessica,  B.C.  344.  Karsdale,  N.-^.  77. 

Jenne  Lorette.  Que.  17"2  Kasaan,  Alaska  376 

Jewett,  N  H.  20.  Kashabowie,  Ont.  273. 

Jocko.  Ont.  245.  Ka<=]o,  B.C.  345. 

Joe  Lake.  On*.  200.  Katahdin,  Mt ,  Mp.  46. 

JofTre,  Alta.  294.  Katalla,  Alaska  379. 

Mt.  (Rocky  Mts.)  305.  Katchewanooka,  Lake. 


I-Toggins  "N^.S.  84. 
I.lohn  Slipp'8,  N.B.  35. 
Johnson,  Ont.  246. 
—  Canon  (Rockv  Mts.) 

304. 
— ,  Mt.,  Que.  144. 


Ont.  203. 

Kathlyn,  Lake,  B.C.  355. 
jKathmore,  Or-t.  199. 

Katrine,  Ont.  241. 
JKawartha  Lakes.O'^t.202. 
iKazubazua,  Que.   196. 


International  Falls,  Minn.  I     63 


iJobnaon's  Harbonr,  N.S.;Kearney,  Ont.  200. 


273. 

Intervale,  X.H.  21. 
Invermay,  Sask.  318. 
In\  ermere,  B.C.  329 
Inverness,  X.S.  63. 
iona,  Tf.S.  63. 
Irish  Cove,  X.S.  67. 


Jihnaton,  Lake,  Sask. 

289. 
Johnstone  Strait  371. 
Joliette,  Que.  150. 
Jones,  Ont.  275. 
Jone.s  Falls.  Ont.  198. 
Tonquiere,  Que.  176. 


Iroquois  Falls,  Ont.  248.  [Jordan  FaU",  N.S.  79 


Irricana,  Alta.  291. 
Lsland  Lake,  Alta.  29^ 

,  Ont.  199. 

,  Sask.  318. 

—  Pond,  Vt.  26. 

—  Range.  B.C.  364 
Isle  au  Bois  120. 

—  Cadieux.  Que.  187. 

—  Pecarie  147. 

L^e  La  Motte.  Vt.   15. 

—  Madame,  y.S.  65. 


Pass,  B.C.  337. 


iKe.TSPrge,  ^'t  ,  N.H.  21. 
|Ked2wick.  "^.B.  41. 
I  Reefers,  B.C.  .341. 
JKeene,  X.H.  18. 
[Keewatin  (District)    286 

xxix.  xxxiii. 
!-,  Ont.  272. 
JKeithley  Creek,  B.C.  339 
iKelfield,  Sask.  310. 
iKelligrew.Q,  Nfd.  121. 


•Toseph,  L;ike,  Ont.   2o3.'Kelowna,  B.C.  338. 
-  River,  Ont.  2.53.  Kelwood,  Manit.  318, 

Jubilee  Mt.,   Ynkon  3S5.  Kemnny,  Manit.  285. 


Nluddhaven  (Muskoka 
I     Di.ot.)  252. 
'ludique,  N.S.  63. 

Jumbo  Peak,  B.C.  329. 

June.Tu,  Alaska  378. 


KempenfeLit  Bav    fLak^i 
I     Sim  en  e)  241.     ' 
jKemrtville,  Ont.  196. 
iKenai  Peninsula.  Alaska 
379. 


Jni 


}r    I.     (Kawartba    Kenaaton,  Sa'k.  316. 


Lake)  202. 


Rovale(L.Superior)265.jJunkins,  Alta.  847. 
—  Verte,  Que.  93.  j 

Ivanhoe.  Ont.  202.  Kabequa-'hesing.  Lake, 

Ont.  257. 
Jack  Fisb,  Ont.  258.         Kabina,  Ont.  268. 


j  Kennebec,  the  25.  46. 

Kennebecasis,   the,  N.B. 
'48. 

Kennedy  Islanri,  B.C.  872. 

Kennetc'^ok.  X.S.  81. 

Kennecott,  Alnska  379. 


JackfishLake,  Sask.  3C^.  KabinakagamiRiver,Ont.  Kenogami,  Ont.  248. 


Jack.'on,  X.H.  21.  267 

.lacksonboro,  Ont.  267.      KaeawongCManitoulinl." 

Jackson'g    Point     (Lake     262. 

Simcbe)  242.  Kaien  Island,  B.C.  355. 

Jacques     Cartier    River.  K:ikabeka  Falls, Ont.  273. 

Que.  148.  Kak07.hi^hk.the,0nt.267. 
Jacquet  River.  K.B.  S^.    K'alada-,  Ont.  202. 
Jaffrav,  B.C.  293.               Kallemalka  Lake,  B.C. 
Jamee  Bay  184.  .338. 
Junction,  Out.  200.  Kaminislikwia,  Ont.  2T1 

-  Lsland  362.  — ,  the  266. 
Janvrin.  N.S.  6o,                jKamloops,  B.C.  C38. 
Jarvie.  Alta.  312.              |—  Junction,  B.<'.  332. 
Jasper,  Alta.  348.              i—  Lake,  B.C.  339. 

— ,  Ont.  197.  Kamoura^k;i,  Que,  94. 

-  National  Park.  Alta.347.  —  Island^,  Que.  94. 
Jay  Peak,  Vt.  19.  Kamsack,  Sask.  318. 
Jeannette,  Ont.  224.         iKanaka,  B.C.  341. 
Jeanotte,'.Que.    the  174.  Kananaskis,  .Uta.  29^. 


Kenogami,  Lake.  Que. 182. 
Kenora,  Ont.  272.' 
Kensington,  P.E.I.  101. 
Kent  Junction.   N.B.    86. 
Kentville,  N.S.  74. 
Kenville,  Manit.  319. 
Keppocb,  P.E.I,  ifd. 
Keremeos,  B.C.  344. 
Kern  Creek.  Ala'ka  .380. 
K«rr  Lake.  Ont.  247. 
Kerrobert.  Sask.  289. 
iKerwood,  Ont.  224. 
Ke.-^wick,  K.B.  39. 
Ketchikan,  Alaska  376. 
Kettle  Rapids,  Manit.  320 
Kettle  River,  B.C.  343.  -* 
IZey  Harbour,    Ont.   251. 
-  Junction    Ont.  250.  r^ 
Keys,  Ont.  248. 
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Kicking  Horse  Pa 

cky  Mt8.)  324. 

River  324. 

Kigluaik  Mt?.,  Alask 

388. 
Kilburn,  Ont.  24«. 
Kiilalev,  Bask.  2<S5. 
Killaloe,  Ont.  200. 
Killarney,  Ont.  261. 
-,  Slanit.  282. 
Killisnoo.  Alaska  377. 
Kilmarnock,  Ont.  197. 
Kilpatrick,  3It.,  B.C.  33-5. 
Kilworthy,  Ont.  243. 
Kimbairs    Lake,    Ont, 

244. 
Kimberley,  B.C.  298. 
Kinburn,  Ont.  199. 
Kincardine,  Ont.  249. 
Kindersley,  Sask.  291. 
Kineo,  Mt.,  Me.  46. 


(Ro-iKnielit  Island,  Alaska 

380 
iKnikArm,  Alaska  380 
Knowlton,  Que.  148, 
;Kuox,  Manit.  306. 
jKodiak  Island,  Alaska 

373. 
iKokanee  Peak,  B.C.  345. 
iKomoka,  Ont.  224. 
iKootenay,  the  344.  xliv. 
i—  Lake,  B.C.  3i6. 
,—  Landing,  B.C.  298. 
Kovukuk   Elver,    Alaska 


Kruzof  Island,  Alaska 

382 
Ktaadn,  Mt.,  3Ie.  46. 
Kupreanof  Island,  Alaska 

377. 
Kuskokwim,    River, 

Alaska  373, 


King  (near  Toronto)  241.lKuskonook,  B.C.  298, 

—  (near  Trudeau,   Ont.)  Kwinitsa,  B.C.  3-55, 
258. 

-,  Mt.  (Ro.-ky  Mts.)  327. 

—  Albert.   Mt.   (Rockv 
Mts.)  305. 

—  George,  Mt.  (Rocky 
Mfs.)  305. 

Kinghorn,  Ont.  267. 
Kingsclear,    N.B.   39.  38 
Kiugscourt  Junction,  Ont 

224. 
King's  Cove,  Xfd.  118. 
Kingsgate,  B.C.  298. 
King's  Park    (Lake  Ros 


Laberge,  Lake,  Yukon  . 
336. 

—  Jlill,  Que.  188. 
Labelle,  Que.  188. 
Labrador  126.  xxxviii. 
[/Acadie,  Que.  47. 
Lac  des  Arcs,  B.C.  299 


ILake  of  Bays.  Ont.   243. 

Lake  Placid,  K.Y.  17. 
ILakeport,  N.H.  19. 

Lakeside,  Que.  204. 

Lakevale,  B.C.  344. 

Lake  Verde,  P.E.I.  102. 

—  View,  Me.  45. 
Lamaline,  Nfd.  115. 
La  Mancbe,  Kfd.  122. 
Lama  Passage  371. 
Lamont,  Alta.  309. 
Lancaster,  Out.  204. 
— ,  iT.H.  26. 
Lance  an  Loup,  Lab.  120. 
Landis,  Sask.  307. 
Langdou,  Alta.  291. 
L'Ange  Gardien,Que.l70. 
La  Niche  (Sagueuay)  181. 
Lanigan,  Sask.  309. 
Lanoraie,  Que.  147. 
Lansdowne.  Ont.  205. 

— ,  Yukon  385. 
La  Perouse  Mt.,  Alaska 
3S2. 

—  Poile,  Kfd.  116. 
Laprairie,  Que.  Ii5. 
Larchwood,  Ont.  257. 
Larder  Lake,  Out.  248. 
Lardeau,  B.C.  346. 
La  Reine,  Que.  184. 

;Lark  Harbour,  Nfd.  120. 


seau)  252. 
Kingsport,  N.S.  74. 
King.ston,  Out.  217. 

—  Creek,  X.B.  34. 

—  Junction  2(J4. 

—  Miils,  Ont.  198. 
Kingsville,  Ont.  224. 
KiuLstino,  Sask.  320. 
Kinley,  Sask.  307. 
Kinmouut,  Ont.  203. 
Kinney,    Lake,  B.C.  3.50. 
Kipawa,  Que.  255. 

—  Junction,  Que.  255. 
Kipling,  Sask.  315. 
Kipp,  Alta.  293. 
Kirkella,  Manit.  286. 
Kirk's  Ferry,  Que,  193. 
Kiskisink,  Que.  174.         i 
Kitchener,  Ont.  221. 
Kitsumgallum.  the,  B.C. 

355. 
Kitwanga,  B.C.  355. 
Kiwetinok  Peak  (Rocky 

Mts.)  327. 
Klondike  Blining  District, 

Yukon  387. 

—  River,  Yukon  386. 


Sable-s,  Que.  188.    JLarson,  Ont.  274. 

—  du  Bonnet,  Manit.  272.  La  Scie,  Nfd.  119. 
Lachevrotiere,  Que.  148  I—  Seine,  Ont.  273. 
Lachine,  Que.  220.  Lest   Mountain   Lake, 

—  Bridge,  Que.  47.  Sask.  288. 

—  Rapids  221.  iLatchford,  Ont.  246. 
Lachute,  Que.  188.  jLatouche  Island,  Alaska 
La  Cloche  Mts.,  Ont.  261.      380. 
Lac  La  Biche,  Alfa.  312.  La  Tuque,  Que.  18J. 

—  Uache,  B.C.  ?39.     Lauder,  Manif.  285. 


,Lac  Mercier,  Que.  188. 
Lacolle,  Que.  14. 
Lacombe,  Alta.  294. 
I  ac  Seul,  Ont.  275. 
Lady  Evelyn  Lake  246. 
Ladysmitb,  Manit.  315. 

—  (Vancouver  I.)  367. 

La  Have  Island,  N.S.  79. 

! River  N.S.  78. 

'Lairet,  the,  Que.  ITl. 

Lake  Clear,  N.Y.  17. 

—  Edward,  Que.  174. 
iLakefield,  Ont.  202, 


Laurentian  or  Laureutide 

Mts.,  Que.  172. 
Laurentides,  Que.  173. 
-  Park,  Que.  173. 
Laurier,  Que.  149. 
Lavaltrie,  Que.  151. 
Lavigne  174. 
Lawrencetown,N.S.rnear 

Dartmouth)  59. 
— ,  N.S.  (Annapolis  Val- 

leyj  75. 
Lazare,  3Ianit.  306. 
Leader,  Sask.  290. 


Lake  Frances,  Manit.  2b3.Leaman,  Alta.  347. 


—  Frontenac  225. 

—  Frontier,  Que.  22. 

—  Harbour   (Baffin   l.| 
129 

—  Joseph,  Ont.  (CNR.) 
250. 

,—  Louise,  Alta.  821.        JLefroy,  Ont.  241. 
iLakelse  Valley,  B.C.  355.  |—,  Mt.  (Rocky  Mts.)  323, 


Leamington,  Ont.  224. 

Leanchoil,  B.C.  328. 

Le  Conte  Glacier.  Alaska 

377. 
Ledge,  the  43. 
Leduc,  Alta.  310. 
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Lefroy  Glacier  (Rocky 

Mt«.)  322. 
Leitch  Creek,  N.S.  63. 
Lennox    Passage,    N.S. 

65. 
Lennoxville,  Que.  46. 
Lenore,  Manit.  285. 
Lens,  Ont.  SOL 
Leonard,  Ont.  187. 
L'Epiphanie,  Que.  150. 
Lepreau,  N.B.  42. 
Les  Eboolements.  Que. 

1T6. 

—  Ecureuils,  Que.  152. 

—  Gres,  Que.  148. 
Lesqueti  Island  370. 
Lesser  Slave  Lake  312. 

River,  Alta.  312. 

Lethbridge,  Alta.  295. 
Levine,  Manit.  306. 
Levis,  Que.  167. 
Levies  River,  Yak  on  3S5. 
Lewis  Lake,  Yukon  385. 
Lewisporte,  Nfd.  128. 
Lewiston,  N.Y.  226. 
Liard,  the,  N.W.Terr. 

314.  xliii. 
Lievre,  the.  Que.  189. 
Lillooet,  B.C.  339. 
Lily  Lake,  N.B.  38. 
Limoilou  Junction,  Que. 

151. 
Lindsay,  Ont.  203. 
Linko,  Ont.  274. 
Linton  Junction,   <>ue. 

173. 
Lrnwood,  Ont.  223. 
Lion's  Head,  Out.  221. 
Lions,  the,  B.C.  361. 
L'lslet,  Que.  95. 

—  au  Massacre,  ()ue 
Listowel,  Ont.  223. 
Little  Bay,  Nfd.  118. 

—  Bra?  d-Or,  N.S.  63. 

—  Current(Manitoulinl.) 
262. 

—  Dallas,  Wa^h.  343. 

—  Fall.0,  N.Y.  17. 

—  Grizzly  Peak,  B.C.  350. 

—  Manitou  Lake,  Sask. 
306. 

—  River,  Nfd.  125. 

—  Salmon  River,  Yukon 
386. 

—  Village,  Que.  170. 
Lituva  Bay,  Alaska  378. 
— ,  Mt.,  Alaska  382. 
Liverpool,  N.S.  79. 
Livingstone  Range(Rocky 

Mts.)  297.  294. 
Llewellyn   Glacier,   B.C. 

385. 
Lloydminster,  Alta.   308. 
Bakdkkek's  Canada. 


93. 


Lloyd's  Cove,  N.S.  68. 
Lobstick.  Junction.  Alta. 

347. 
Locbaber,  Que.  189. 

—  N.S.  61. 
Lochbroom,  N.S.  60. 
Locbearn,  Alta.  291. 
Lochlin,  Ont.  203. 
Locti  Lomond  (Fort  Wil- 
liam) 261. 

Lockeport,  N.S.  79. 
Lockport,  N.Y.  22. 
Locust  Hill,  Oat.  203. 
Logan.  Mt.,  Yukon  379. 
(Shickshock   3Its.) 

89. 
Log  Cabin,  B.C.  384. 
Logy  Bay,  Nfd.  114. 
Loggieville,  N.B.  87. 
Lombardy,  Ont.  207. 
Lomond,  Alta.  291. 
London,  Ont.  223. 
Londonderry,  N.S.  83. 
Long  Branch,  Ont.  216. 
Longford,  Ont.  243. 
Long  Island  (near  Digbv. 

N.S.)  SO. 
(near   Wolfville) 

73. 

(St.  John  Riv.3  34. 

Sound  16. 

—  Lake,  B.C.  338. 

,  N.S.  82. 

,  Ont.  267. 

—  Range,  Nfd.  117. 

—  Reach,  N.B.  34. 

—  Sault  Rapids  (Ottawa 
River)  188. 

(St.  Lawrence) 

219. 
Longlac,  Ont.  267. 
Longley,  N.B.  95. 
Longue  Pointe,  Que.  151. 
Longueuil,  Que.  145. 
Lookout  Point  (Rocky 

Mts.)  326. 
Looma,  Alta.  294. 
Loon  Lake,  N.Y.  17. 
Lorette,  Manit.  274. 
-,  Que.  14S. 

—  Falls,  Que.  172. 
Loretteville,  Que.  172. 
L'Orignal,  Ont.  190. 
Lome  Park,  Ont.  227. 
Lorueville  Junction,  Ont. 

206. 
Lotbiniere,  Que.  152. 
Louisburg,  N.S.  69. 
Louis  Creek,  B.C.  352. 
Louise,  Lake  3l2. 
Louiseville,  Que.  147. 
Louis,  Mt.  (Rocky  Mts.) 

304. 
4th  Edit. 


Loverna,  Sask.  3)J7. 
Lovett,  Alta.  347. 
Low,  Que.  196. 
Lowell,  Mass.  18. 
Lowell  town,  Me.  46. 
Lower  French  Village, 
N.B.  39. 

—  Montague,  P.E.I.  102. 

—  Woodstock,   N.B.  39. 
Lubec,  Me.  23. 
Lucerne,  B.C.  349. 
Luckv  Lake,  Sa^k.  316. 
Ludlow.  N.B.  87. 

Lidu  Island,  B.C.  361. 
Lumsden,  Sask.  316. 

—  Beach,  Sask.  238. 
Lunenburg,  N.S.  78. 
-,  Vt.  21. 
Luxton,  Sask.  315. 
LveU,   Mt.  (Rocky  Mts.) 

324. 
Lyleton,  Manit.  582. 
Lvn,  Ont.  204. 
Lyoden.  Ont.  2.32. 
Lynn,  Mass.  20. 

—  Canal,  Alaska  381. 

—  Valley,  B.C.  361. 
Lvnx   Mt.    (Rocky   Mts.) 

"331. 
Lvster,  Que.  14^. 
Lytton,  B.C.  340. 

Mabou,  N.S.  63. 

—  Mouth.  N.S.  60. 
McAdam.  N.B.  25. 
McAlpin,'  Ont.  187. 
McArthur,   Lake   (Eockv 

Mts.)  324. 
McAuley,  Manit.  285. 
JIcBride,  B.C.  Soi. 
Maccan,  N.S.  84. 
McCarthy.  Alaska  379. 
McConnel,  B.C.  298. 
McCreary,  3Ianit.  317. 
Macdonald,    Mt. ,    B.C. 

335. 
Mace  Bay.  N.B.  42. 
McGillivray,  B.C.  297. 
McGivnev's  Junction, 

N.B.  87. 
MacGregor,  Manit.  281. 
MacKay,  Alta.  347. 
McKay  Mt.  (FortWilliam) 

261. 

—  Reach  372. 
McKellar  River  261. 
Mackenzie  (District)  287. 
— ,  Mt.,  B.C.  336. 

-,  the,  N.W.Terr,  314. 
Mackinac,  Mich.  262. 
McKinlev,  Lake.   Alaska 

379. 
— ,  Mt..  Alaska  380.  373. 

26 
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McLean.  Sask.  286. 

—  Mt.,  B.C.  339. 

Mac  Leanan.  Alfa.  312. 
Macklin,  Sask.  3l0. 
Macleod,  Alta.  29S. 
McLeod  River,  Alta.  347. 
3rcXab.  Alta.  295. 
Macnab's  Island.  X.S.  59. 
McXutfs  Creek.'  N.S  82. 
McYittie,  Ont.  2!)1. 
MacRorie.  Sask.  316. 
MacTier.  Ont.  249. 
Madawaska,  Ont.  2W. 
— ,  the,  Ont.  199. 
Madoc,  Ont.  2Uo. 

—  .Janction.  Ont.  203. 
Mafeking,  Manit.  319. 
Magaguadavic,  N.B.  25. 
— ,  River,  X.B.  42. 
Maganetawan,    Ont.   244. 
Magdalen,   Cape.   Que. 

153. 

—  Islands  103- 
3lagnus,  Manit.  2;4. 
JIagog,  (^ue.  19. 
Magrath.  Alta.  296. 
Mahone  Bay,  X.S.  78. 

—  June.  X..S.  7S. 
Maidstone.  Sask.  308. 
Maillard.  Cap,  Que.  178. 
Maitland,  X.S.  81. 
Maitland  River,  Ont.  249. 
Maizerets,  <^»ue.  169. 
Makaroff,  3Ianit.  318. 
Makinak,  Manit.  317. 
Makkovik,  Lab.  128. 
Makoping.  Lake,  Ont.  2oT 
ilalachi.  Ont.  275. 
3Iaiacca  Passage,    B.C. 

Malagawatcli   Harbour. 

>'.S.  65. 
Malahat  fVancouver  I.i 

3G7. 
Malaspina  Glacier.  Alaska 

378. 
:\ral  Bay  TGa^pe)  90. 
Malcolm  Island  371. 
3Ialfait,  Lake,  Que.  92. 
Maligne   Lake   (Rocky 

Mts.)  348. 

—  Mts.  (Rocky  Mt5.)  2^. 
Malone,  N.Y.  17. 
Malvern,  Ont.  2'J7. 
Malpeque,  P.E.T.  101. 
Mammoth  Mt.,  B.C.  3:4. 
Manchester,  IN.H.  18. 

— ,  Vt.  15. 

3Iandaumin,  Ont.  224. 
Manhattan    Island.    X.Y. 

11. 
Manilla  Junction.  Ont. 

2U3. 


Manitoba  277.  xxviii. 
-,  Lake,  Manit.  234. 
Manitou  Lake,  Sask.  3-'7. 
Manitou  Lake,   Ont.  1S9. 

—  Lakes.  Ont.  211. 
Manitoulin  Island  (Lake 

Huron)  263. 
3Ianitou  Rapids,    3Ianit. 

320. 
Manito waning   (3Ianitou- 

lin  I.)  262. 
Maniwaki,  Que.  196. 
Manlius,  Manit.  2S2. 
Manning,  B.C.  344. 
Man-of-War  Head  (Cam- 

pobello)  44. 
Manuels.  Xfd.  121. 
Manvers,  Ont.  2oo. 
Manvberries.  Alta.  S95. 
-Mapie  Creek,  .•^a=k.    290. 

—  Lake,  Ont.  200. 
Maquam.  Yt.  1''. 
Mara  Lake.  B.C.  337. 
Marble  Mt.,  X.s.  Q5. 
Marbleton.  Que.  21. 
Marchand.  Manit.  274. 
Marchwell.  Sask.  3j9. 
Margaree,  X.S.  66. 
Margaretsville,  X.S.  75. 
Maria,  Que.  91. 
MarievilJe.  Que.  20. 
Marion  Lake.  B.C.  332- 
Markdale.  Ont.  249. 
Markham,  Ont.  206. 
Markland.  X..S.  80. 
Marshall.  Alaska  333. 
Mars  Hill,  X.B.  40. 
Marshy  Hope,  N.S.  61. 
Marvine  Glacier,  Alaska. 

379. 
Marvfield,  Sask.  315. 
Marv  Lake,  Ont.  244. 
Marysville,  X.B.  38. 
Maskinonge,  Que.  147. 
Massawippi  Lake,Que.2l. 
Massev,  Ont.  257. 
Matane,  Que.  92. 
Matanuska  River.  Alaska 

3-0. 
Matapedia,  Que.  90. 
— .  the,  Que.  92. 
— ,  Lake,  Que.  b2. 
Matheson,  Ont.  248. 
Mattagami  Lake. Que. 1S4. 

—  River  248. 
Mattawa,  Oat.  255. 
Mattawamkeag,  Me.  25. 

—  Eirer  25. 

Mattawin  River,  Ont.  271. 
Maugerville,  X.B.  35. 
MaxviUe.  Ont.  189. 
Mav  Island  ( .^t.  Lawrence) 

182. 


Mayne  Island  866. 
Mavnooth,  Ont.  205. 
Mead,  Sask.  307. 
Meadowside,  Ont.  25£i. 
lleaford,  Ont.  241. 
Mechanicville.  X'.Y.  14. 
Medicine  Hat,'  Alta.  290. 
j—   Lake     (Jasper  Park) 

849. 
!-  Lodge,  Alta.  847. 
jMedunte,  Ont.  249. 
I  Meductic  Rapids,  X.B.  39. 
j Meduxnekeag,  the.  X'.Ij. 

38. 
Megan  tic,  Que.  46. 
!— ,  Lake,  Que.  46. 
Mekattina.  Cape,  Que.  3. 
Melfort,  Sask.  320. 
Melita.  Manit.  285. 
Melville,  Sask.  30C. 
-,  <)nl.  249. 
— .  P.E.I.  102. 

—  Island.  X.S.  59. 
Melville.  Lake,  Lab.  127. 
Memphremagog.  Lake  19. 
Memramcook,  X'.B.  85. 
Menesetung  Park,  Ont. 

222. 
Meota,  .Sask.  303. 
Meredith,  X.H.  19. 
ilerigomish,  X'.S.  61. 
Merrickville,  Ont.  2lil. 
Merrimac,  the  19. 
Merritt.  B.C.  34ti. 
Merritton,  Ont.  229. 
Mersey,  K.S.  79. 
Metabetchouan,the,  Que. 
\     176. 
Metchosin  r\'ancouver  I. ) 

366. 
Meteghan,  X.S.  81. 
Metis  Lakes,  Que.  92. 

—  Rivers,  Que.  92. 
Mica  Mt.,  B.C.  a53. 
Jlichel.  B.C.  297. 

—  Creek,  B.C.  297. 
Michipicoten.  Ont.  'l'-)8. 

—  River,  Ont.  258. 
Middle  Fork,  the  296. 

—  Island,  X.B.  35. 
Middlechurch,  Manit.  282. 
Middleton,  X.S.  75. 
Mid?ic,  X.B.  85. 
Midland,  Or>t.  242. 
Midway,  B.C.  343. 
31iette  Hot  Springs,  Alta. 

348. 
Miguick,  Que.  173. 
Mile  End,  Que.  187. 
Miles  Gallon,  Yukon  385. 

—  Glacier,  .Uaaka  379. 
Milestone.  Sa«k.  288. 

,Milford.  X.S.  82. 
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Milford  Bav  pluskoka 

Lake)  252. 
Jlilk  River,  Alta.  296. 

,  the  296. 

Millbank Sound,  B.r.  371 
Millbrook,  Ont.  20G. 
MiUertown,  Nf.l.  123. 
Millidge,  Ont.  275. 
Milltown,  N.B.  43. 
Millville,  K.B.  39. 
Milnet,  Out.  266. 
Milton,  Ont.  223. 
— ,  P.E.I.  99. 
3Iilverton,  Ont.  228. 
Milwaukee  Junction, 

Mich.  222. 
Mimico,  Ont.  226. 
-Minaki,  Ont.  275. 
Minas  Basin,  N.S.  71. 
3Iine  Centre,  Out.  273. 
Minett  (3Iuskoka  Dist.j 

253. 
Mingan,  Que.  182. 
Miniota,  Manit.  3li6. 
Minneapolis,^  Minn.  2S1. 
Minnecog  I.,  Out.  2CtO. 
Minnedosa,  Manit.  309. 
Jlinnewanka,     Lake 

(Rocky  Mts.  Parki  304 
Minto,  N.B.  38. 
Miquelon  129. 
Mira,  N.S.  69. 
Miramichi.  the  X.B.   87. 
Mirror,  Alta.  294. 

—  Lake  (Rocky  Mts.)  822 
Mia-.ou,  N.B.  83. 
Sliscouche,  P.E.I.  101. 
Miskokwav,  Ont.  250. 
Mispec,  n!b    38. 
Missanabie,  Oct.  257. 
Missiguash,  the  8i. 
Missinaibi,  the,  GEt.  267. 
Mission  Citv.  B.C.  312. 

—  Point,  Que.  90. 
Jlissisquoi,  the,  Vt.  19. 
3Iississaga  Point,  Ont.  205 
Mississippi,  Ont.  21S. 

—  Lake,  Ont.  2.54. 

—  River,  Ont.  254. 
Missouri  Coteau  289. 
Mstake,  the,  K.B.  34. 
Mistassini,  the,  Qne.  174 
Mitkoflsland,  Alaska  377. 
Mitre  Pass   (Rocky  3Its.) 

322. 
Moat  Mt.,  N.H.  20. 
Moberlv.  B.C.  830. 
Mobile,  Nfd.  114. 
Mohawk  Valley,  N.Y,  17. 
Moira,  Ont.  2()2. 
Moisie  (St. Lawrence)  182. 
Blokomon.  Ont.  '>73. 
Molson,  Manit.  272. 


Monadnock,Mt.,N.H.  18, 
Moncton,  N.B.  85. 
Money  Cove  (Grand  Ma- 
nan)  45. 
Monitor,  Alta.  29i. 
Monk,  Que.  iJ6. 
Monnoir,  Mt.,  Que.    144. 
Mons,  B.C.  361. 
Montague,  P.E.I.  102. 

—  Island,  Alaska  379. 
Montarville,  Que.  146. 
Mont  des  Poilus    (Rocky 

Mi>.)  327. 
Montebello,  Que.  189. 
Monteith,  Oat.  248. 
Montfort  Junction,    Que. 

188. 
Mont  Joli,  Que.  92. 

—  Laurie r,  Que.  188. 
Montroagny,  Que.  95. 
Montmartre,  Sask.  316. 
Montmorency,  Que.    170. 

—  Falls,  Que.  170. 
Montpelier,  Vt.  16. 

—  Junction,  Vt.  16. 
Montreal  131. 

Aberdeen  School  144. 
Archbishop's  Palace 

139 
Art  Gallery  142. 
Bank  of  Montreal  187. 
Blind  Asylum  141. 
Board  of  Trade  144. 
Bonsecours  Church  138. 
—  3Iarket  138. 
Cathedral  of  St.  Jame.= 

139. 
Cemeteries  144. 
Champ-de-Mars  13S. 
ChristchurchCathedral 

140. 
City  Hall  137. 
Civic  Museum  138. 
College  de  Montreal  142. 
College   of  Philosophy 

142. 
Commissioners  St.  139 
Congregational  Coll. 

143. 
Conservatorium    of 

Music  143. 
Court  House  137. 
Custom  House  139. 
Dominion  Square  139 

Ch.  140. 

Dorchester  St.  141. 
Environs  145. 
Erakine  Ch.  142. 
Examining  Warehouse 

139. 
Eraser  Institute  140. 
Free  Libraries  138. 140. 

142. 


Montreal : 
Gesii,    Church   of   the 

141. 
G.T.R.  Building  139. 
Grey  Xunnery  141. 
Harbour  139. 
High  School  144. 
Hospitals  144. 
Hotel  Dieu  143. 
Jacques   Cartier  Sch. 

144. 

Sq.  138. 

Jesuit  College  141. 
Lacroix  House  138. 
Lafontaine  Park  144. 
Laval  University  141. 
JIcGill  Street  1.39. 

—  University  142. 
Monklands  145. 
Mount  Royal  Park  143 
Nat.  Hist.  Museum  140. 
New   York  Insurance 

Bldg.  187. 
Notre  Dame  Church 

136. 

de  Lourdes  141. 

Street  137. 

Orphan  Asvlum  141. 
Place  d'Arines  136. 
Presbyterian  Ch.  141. 

—  College  143. 
Private  Houses  145. 
Ramezay,  Chat,  de  137. 
Redpath  Library  142. 

—  Museum  142. 
Reformatory  141. 

s.  AfricanWar  Mon.  189. 
St.  -Catherine  St.    liO. 
141. 

—  George's  140. 

—  Helen's  Island   144. 

—  James's  Ch.  (Meth.) 
140. 

(R.C.)  141. 

St.  135.  187. 

—  John's  144. 

—  Patrick's  140. 

—  Peter's  139. 

—  Sulpice,  Seminary 
of  137. 

Sherbrooke  St.  141. 
Skating  Rinks  133.  140. 
Statue    of   Bishop 

Bourget  140. 

Fulford  140. 

Chenier  138. 

Macdonald  139. 

Maisonneuvel37. 

Nelson  138. 

Queen    Victoria 

139.  143. 
Strathcona  Hall  143. 
Synagogue  144. 

26* 
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Montreal : 

Union,  the  Students' 

143. 
Victoria  Bridge  144. 

—  CoUege  143. 

—  Hospital  143. 
.  —  Square  139. 

Viger  Square  13S. 
Villa  Maria  Convent 

145. 
Wesleyan  College  143 
Westmount  !4'2. 
Y.M.C.A.  140. 
Montreal  Island  145. 

—  West  47. 

Monts,  Pointe  des,  Que .  4. 
Moon  River,  Ont.  200. 
Moose  River,  X.S.  76. 

—  Creek,  Ont.  189. 
Moosehead.  Me.  46. 

—  Lake,  Me.  46. 
Moosehide,  Yukon  c87. 
Moose  Island.  X.B.  42. 

—  Javsr,  Sa^k.  288. 

—  Lake,  B.C.  a50. 
,  Ont.  245. 

—  Mountai  a  Buifalo  Park 
Sisk.  233. 

District  2S6. 

—  Pass  (Rocky  Mts.)  350, 

—  River,  Alta.  314. 

.  B.C.  So'X 

,  X.S.  76. 

,  Ont.  267. 

Moosilauke,  Mt.,X.H.  1m 
Moosomin,  Sask.  286. 
Moraine  Lake  (Rockv 

3It?.)  322. 
Morden,  Manit.  ^82. 
Morel].  P.E.I.  102. 
3roricetown,  B.C.  355 
Morin  Heights.  Que.   183. 
Morinville,  Alta.  312. 
Morlev.  Alta.  299. 
Morrin.  Alta.  294. 
Morris,' Manit.  231. 
Morrishur?.  Ont.  204. 
Morrisev,  B.C.  267. 
Morse,  Sa*k.  290. 
Mortimer's  Point  (Musko- 

ka  Dist.)  253. 
Morton  Park  (Lake  Sim 

cue)  242. 
Mosherville.  X.S.  ^1. 
Mossbank,  Sa.^k.  315. 
Mossv  River.  Manit.  31S 
Mountain  Creek.  B.C.  330 

—  Park,  Alta.  347. 
Mount  Albert,  Ont.    250 

—  Albion,  P.E.I.  102. 

—  Cavell.  Alta.  3i9. 

—  Clemens.  Mich.  222. 

—  Hector  Lake  324. 


jMount  Julian  (KawarthalXashwaaksis 

I     Lakes)  202. 

j—  Royal,  Que.  ISO. 

—  Stewart  Junction, 
P.E.L  102. 

—  Tniacke,  X.S.  71. 
I  Mouse  River,  Manit.  2S3 
:Movie,  B.C.  298. 
I—  Lakes,  B.C.  298. 
Mud  Lake,  Ont.  198. 

,  Que.  127. 

Mudge,  Cape  371. 


Mugford  Tickle,  Lab.  128.  |     240 


(he,    X.B. 

Xas3  River,  B.C.  372. 
Xatal,  B.C.  297. 
Xatashkwan,  Que.  182. 
Nat.  Belyea's,  X.B.  34. 
Xation  River,    Que.   189. 
Xatural   Steps   (Montmo- 

rencv,  Que.)  170. 
jXavan,  Ont.  187. 
iXavesink  Highlands  6. 
Xavy  Island  (Xiagara) 


Muir,  Manit.  317. 

—  Glacier.  Alaska  382. 
Mulgrave.  X.S.  61. 
MulGck,  Ont.  245. 
Mummerv.    Mt.     ^Rock^ 

Mts.)  327. 
Mumm  Peak  (Rockv  Mts.  i 

352. 
Munsnn.  Alta.  292. 

—  Junction,  Alta.  292. 
Murdoch  River.  Ont.  25C'. 
Murillo.  Ont.  271. 
Murrav  Bav.  f.ue.  177. 

—  Harbour.  P.E.I.  102. 

—  Isle  fSt. Lawrence)  218. 

—  River.  P.E.I.  102. 

,  Que.  177. 

Muskoka  Lake,  Ont.  251. 

—  River,  Ont.  252. 

—  Wharf,  Ont.  251. 
Musk    Rat   Lakes.   Ont. 

254. 
Musquash.  X.B.  42. 

—  Islands.  X.B.  34.  35. 

—  River,  Ont.  253. 
3Iusquodoboit    Harbour. 

X.S.  59. 
-Mvra.  B.C.  344. 
Myrtle.  Ont.  203. 


(Passamaquoddv 

Bav)  42. 
Xechako  River.  B.C.  354. 
Xeche,  X.D.  282. 


eepawa,  Manit.  309. 


Nachvak,  Lab.  Ii8. 
Nackawic,  X.B.  39. 
XagagamiRiver.Ont.  267. 
Nain.  L^b.  123. ' 
Xakimu  Caves.  B.C 
Xakusp,  B.C.  343. 
Xamu,  B.C.  371. 
Xanaimo  (Vancouver  I.) 

368. 
Xancy  Head  (Campo- 

beUo)  44. 
Xanoose    (Vancouver  I.) 

368. 
Xapadogan,  X.B.  95. 
Xapanee,  Ont.  005. 
Xapinka,  Manit.  285. 


appan. 


X.S.  84. 


iXares  Lake,  Yukon  884. 
'Xashua.  X.H.  18. 
IXashwaak,  the,  X.B.  34. 


Xelson,  B.C.  345. 

—  River.  Manit.  320. 
iXelson  Mt..  B.C.  329. 

Xenana.  Alaska  3S8. 
Xeptune.  Manit.  2^?3. 
Xerepis,  the.  X.B.  34. 
Nestleton.  Ont.  203. 
Xetlev.  Manit.  2S2. 
Xeudorf,  Sask.  285. 
Xeuville.  Que.  1S3. 
Xew  Annan.  P.E.I.  101. 
Xewboro.  Ont.  198. 
Xewbrook.  Alta.  312. 

—  Brunswick  36.  xxviii. 
Xewburg,  X.B.  39. 
Xewburyport,  Mass.  20. 
Xew  Carlisle.  Que.  91. 
Newcastle,  X.B.  86. 
-.  Ont.  206. 
S^ewdale,  Manit.  309. 
Xew  Denver,  B.C.  345. 
Xewfoundland  103. 
Xew  Germanv.  X.S.  77. 

—  Glasgow,  X.S.  60. 
,  Que.  150. 

—  Haven,  Ct.  16. 

—  Hazelton,  B.C.  35i. 

—  Liskeard,  Ont.  247. 
Xewmarket.  Ont.  241. 

333.  Xew  Metlakatla.    Alaska 
376. 
Xe^vpon,  Vt.  19. 

—  X.S.  71. 
-,  P.Q.  91. 

—  June,  Me.  25. 
Xew  Richmond.  Que.  91. 

—  Ross,   X.S.  74. 

—  Westminster,  B.C.  353. 

—  York,  X.Y.  10. 
State  Barge   Canal 

15. 
Niagara  Escarpment  261 . 

—  FaUs,  X.Y.  226.  233. 

.  Ont.  229.  2-33. 

on-the-Lake,  Ont.  2'25. 
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Niagara  River  234. 
Nicholson,  B.C.  329. 
Nicola,  B.C.  340. 

—  Lake,  B.C.  340. 

—  River,  B.C.  340. 
Nicolet.  Que.  152. 
— ,  the,  Que.  149. 
Nicomen,  B.C.  342. 
Nictau  Lake,  N.B.  40. 
Nictaux,  N.S.  77. 
Nictor  Lake,  N.B.  40. 
Nigadou,  the,  N.B.  88. 
Niles,  Mt.    (Rocky   Mts.)' North    Vancouver,    B.C. 

326.  I     360. 

NipigOD,  Out.  259.  |North-West  Arm,N.S.  59 


I  North  Mt.,  N.S.  75. 
;—  Point,  P.E.I.  102. 
i—  Portal,   -•-'ask.  289. 
|—  Shore,  Mass    20. 
I  -  Stratford.  N.H.  26. 

-  Sydney,  N.S.  68. 
;—  Thompson  River,  B.C 
j     352. 

j—  Tran3cona,Manit272, 
—  Troy,  Vt.  19. 

Northumberland    Strait 


— ,  Lake,  Ont.  259. 

—  Bay  (L.  Superior)  253. 

—  River,  Ont.  259. 
Nipisiguit,  the,  N.B.   88. 

—  Bay,  N.B.  88. 

—  Junction,  N.B.  87. 
Nipissing,  Ont.  244. 

—  Junction,  Ont.  244. 
— ,  Lake,  Ont.  256. 
Niton,  Alta.  347. 
Nizina  Vallev,  Ala?k;i 

380 

Noel,' N.S.  81. 

Nokomis,  Sask.  306. 

Nome,  Alaska  3^8. 

Nomining,  Que.  188. 

Nootka  Sound  (Van- 
couver I.)  362. 

Norfolk,  Alta.  292. 

Norman,  Ont.  272. 

— ^  Cape,  Nfd.  103. 

Norquay,  3It.(Rockv  Mts.) 
304. 

— ,  Sask.  319. 

Norria  Arm,  Nfd.  123. 

North,   Cape,  N.S.  IIU. 

Northampton,   Mass.   16. 

—  N.B.  39. 

North  Battleford,  Sask. 
308. 

—  Bay,  Ont.  2i:6. 

—  Bend,  B.C.  341. 

—  Berwick,  Me.  24. 

—  Channel,  Ont.  263. 

—  Conway,  N.H.  20. 

—  Devon,  N.B.  35. 

—  Edmonton,  Alta.  .809. 
Northern  Bight,  Nfd.  122 
Northgate,  Sask.  283. 
North  Hampton,  N.H.  20. 

—  Hatley,  Que.  21. 

—  Head  (Grand  Manan) 
45. 

—  Hero,  Vt.  15. 

—  Lake,  Ont.  260. 

—  Lubec,  Me.  23. 

—  Maganetawan ,  Ont. 
250. 


River,  Que.  127. 

Territories  286. 

xxviii. 
North    Wiltshire,    P.E.I. 

99. 

—  Woodstock,  N.H.   19 
Norton,  N.B.  48. 

—  Mills.  Vt.  26. 

—  Sound,  Alaska  388. 
Norway  Bav,  Que.  19S. 
Notch  Hill,'  B.C.  388. 
Notre  Dame  Bay,  Nfd.  12:3. 
de  Lourdes,  3Ianit. 

283. 

du  Lac,  Que.  94. 

du  Portage.  Que.  94. 

Mts.,  Que.  89. 

Nottawasaga  Bav  (Geur- 
gian  Bav")  241." 

Nouvelle,  Que.  90. 

Novar,  Ont.  24i. 

Nova  Scotia  52.  xxxviii. 

Noyan  Junction.  Que.  10. 

Noves,  Minn.  281. 

Nuiato,  Alaska  388. 

Nutana,  Sask.  316. 

Nntzotin  Mts.  (Alaska- 
Yukon)  373. 

Oakbank,  Manit.  272. 
Oak  Bay,  N.B.  42. 

(Vancouver  I.)  c66. 

,  the  (St.  Croix  R.) 

43. 

—  Island,  N.S.  78. 

—  Lake,  Manit.  285. 
Oakland,  Manit.  284. 
Oak  Point,  JIanit.  283. 
,  N.B.  34. 

—  River,  Manit.  285. 
Oakville,  Manit.  315. 
— ,  Ont.  227. 

Oba,  Ont.  267. 
Oban,  Sask.  307. 
Obed,  Alta.  347. 
O'Brien.  Que.  18i. 
Observation  Point,    B.C. 
332. 


Ocean  Cape,  Alaska  378. 
Ochre  River,  Manit.  317. 
Odaray,  Mt.  (Rocky  Mts.) 

Odessa,  Sask.  316. 
Oesa,  Lake  (Rocky  Mts.) 

324. 
Ogden,  Mt.  (Rocky  Mts.) 

324. 
Ogdensburg,  N.Y.  219. 
Ogilvie's  Butte,  Ont.  2.58. 
O'Hara,  Lake  (Rock  v  Mts.) 

324. 
Oka,  Que.  146. 
Okanagan  Landing,  B.C. 

338. 

—  Lake,  B.C.  338. 

Old  Bishop   or   Bishop's 
Head  (Grand  Manan)  45. 

—  Hamilton,  Alaska  38S. 

—  Lake  Road,  Que.  94.^ 
ijldman  River.  Alta.  296. 
Old  Metlakatla.  B.C.  372. 

—  Perliean,  Nfd.  118. 
Olds,  Alta.  294. 

Old  Smoky  Head,  N.S.  68. 
0  Leary,  P.E.I.  101. 
Oliver.  Alta.  309. 
Olympic  Mts.  359.  363. 
Omemee   Junction,    Ont. 

203. 
Onah,  Manit.  315. 
Onawa,  Me.  45. 
One  Hundred   and  Fifty 

Mile  House,  B.C.  339. 
Onoway.  Alta.  315. 
Ontario,  Lake  225.  xxxix. 

xl.    ' 
— ,  Peninsula  of  220. 
— ,  Province    of   210. 

xxxix. 
Opasitika,  Ont.  268. 
— ,  the,  Ont.  S67. 
Opemisha.  Ont.  268, 
Opeongo  Lakes,  Ont.  199. 

200. 
Ophir,  Manit.  275. 
Opinicon,Lake.  Ont.  1£8. 
Orangedale,  N.S.  63. 
Orangeville,  Ont.  249. 
Orford,  Mt.,'  Que.  19. 
Orient  Bay,  Ont.  267. 
Orillia,  Ont.  242. 
Orleans,  Isle  of.  Que.  168. 
Ormsby'   Junction,    Ont. 

205. 
Oromecto,  N.B.  35. 
-,  Lake,  N.B.  25. 
Orono,  Ont.  207. 
Orwell,  P.E.I.  101. 
Oshawa,  Ont.  206. 
Ogprey  Lake.  B.C.  314. 
U.^sining,  N.Y.  14. 
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Ossipee  Mts.,  X.H.  20. 
OswegatcLie,    the.    N.Y. 

219.  '  ' 

Otis,V.B.  39.  ! 

Otnabog,  X.B.  35. 
Otonabee,  the,  Ont.  202. 
Ottawa,  Ont.  190. 

Archives  Building  194. 

Art  Gallery  195. 

Basilica  194. 

Boer    War    Monnment 
195. 

Bridges  193. 

Canal  Driveway  196^ 

Carnegie  Library  1' 5. 

Cathedral  194. 

Chaudiere  Falls  194. 

City  Hall  195. 

Collegiate  Institute  195. ; 

Connaught  Square  193.; 

Conservatory  of  Music 
195. 

Court  House  195. 

Courts.    Supreme   Law 
193.  ' 

Drill  Hall  195. 

Environs  196. 

Experimental    Farm 
196. 

Fisheries   Exhibit  195. 

Gaol  195. 

Geological  Museum  Ito. 

Government  Buildings 
192. 

Grey  Nunnery  194. 

Hospitals  195. 

Kettle  Island  196. 

Langevin  Block  193. 

Lansdowne  Park  196. 

Librarv   of  Parliameni 
192. 

Lovers'  Walk  193. 

Major's  Hill  Park  193. 

Ministerial  Offices  192. 

:S"epean  Point  193. 

Xormal  School  195. 

Observatory  196. 

Parliament,  House-  of 
192 

Post  Office  191. 

Printing  Bureau  194. 

Rideau  Falls  194. 

—  Hall  194. 

Rifle  Range  195. 

Rockcliffe  Park  195. 

Roval  AlexandraBridge 
193. 

Sparks  Street  191. 

Stanley  Institute  195, 

Statue  of  Bishop 
r^uigues  194. 

Cartier  193. 

Champlain  193- 


Ottawa:  Parry  Sound,  Ont.  200. 

Statue   of    Macdonald  iParson.  B.C.  329. 

193.  jPartridge  Island,  N.B.  23. 

Mackenzie  193.  ' ,  N.S.  84. 

Queen  Victoria  Paspebiac.  Que.  91. 

193.  Pasqua,  Sask.  288. 

Strathcona  Park  196.  Pasquia  Hills,  Sask.  32i". 


River  (Sask.-3Ianit.) 

319. 
Passadumkeag,  Me.  25. 
PassamaquoddyBav.X.B. 

23. 
Passumpsic.  the  19. 


Sussex  Street  194. 

University  195. 

Victoria   Memorial 
Museum  195. 

Wellington  Street  193 
Ottawa,  the  146. 

Otterburn  Park,  Que.  149.  Patapedia.  the  89. 
Otterhead    Creek   Vallev  Patricia   Bav   (Van- 

(Rockv  Mts.)  328.        '       couver  I.)  367. 
Otter  River.  B.C.  344.       Patterson.  N.S.  SI. 
Ottertail.  B.C.  328.  —  Glacier.  Alaska  377. 

— ,  the  (Rockv  Mts.)  328   Paul  Smith's.  N.Y.  17. 
;—  Mts,  (Rocky  Mts.)  328.  Paulson,  B.C.'  343. 
Ouiatchouan,    the.    Que.  Pavnton,  Sask.  308. 

174.  Pa'ys  Plat,  Ont.  258. 

—  Falls.  Qae.  175.  j  Peace  River,   Alta.    312. 
Outlook;  Sask.  289.  xliii. 
,Ovens  Peninsula, N.S.  78.!  Peachland,  B.C.  338. 

Owen  Sound.  Ont.  249.    Pearl  Lake.  Que.  173. 

Owl's  HeadMt.,  Que.  19.]Peebles.  Sask.  316. 

Oxbow.  Sask.  2.S5.  ,Peechee'.  Mt.  304. 

Oxford,  N.S.  S3.  iPeekskil],  N.Y.  14. 

Oven,  Alta.  292.  jPeel.  N.B.  40. 

Ovster    Harbour     (Van-; —    River    (N.W.   Terr.- 
I    'couver  1. 1  367.  Yukon)  314.  837. 

Peers,  Alta.  347. 
iPabineau  Falls,  N  B.  88.  Pelee  Island  (Lake  Erie) 

Pacific.  B.C.  355.  233. 

Pack's  Harbour,  Lab.  127    — ,  Point.  Ont.  233. 

Pagwachnan,  Ont.  267.    'Pelican Portage.  Alta. 313. 

Pagwa   River,   Ont.   2-j8.!—  River,  Alta.  313. 

Painsec  Junction.  N.B.    iPelly,  Sask.  319. 
S5.  '  —  River,  Yukon  3S6. 

Pakenham,  Ont.  254.         Pemberton,  B.C.  361. 

Palliser,  B.C.  3'28.  Pembina.  N.D.  281. 

—  Mts.  (Rockv  Mts.)  304.  —  Mts.,  iyfanit.  282. 

—  Pass  (Rockv  Mts.)  305.  —  River,  Alta.  312. 
Palmer's,  N.B.  34.  I  Pembroke,  Ont.  255. 
Palmvra.  N.Y.  22.  i—  Junction,  Ont.  198. 
Papineauville,  Que.  1S9.  Pendleton,  Ont.  187. 


Paps  of  Matane.  Que.  4 
Paradise,  N.S.  75. 
!-  Mne,  B.C.  329. 
■—  Vallev    (Rocky   3Its.) 
1     322. 

Parapet,  B.C.  346. 
IParent,  Que.  1S4. 
Paris.  Ont.  232. 
Parkbeg.  Sask.  289. 
'Parkdale.  Ont.  223. 
Park  Hill,  Ont.  222 


Penetang    or    Penetang- 

uishene,  Ont.  242. 
Penetang  Peninsula.  Ont. 

263. 
:  Penguin  Islands,  Nfd.  lit;. 
;Peninsulai' Lake.  Ont. 243. 
iPennfield,  N.B.  '42. 
Pennock   Inland,   Alaska 

376. 
iPenny's  Mt.,  N.S.  83. 
I  Penobscot,  the  25.  46. 
Parksville  Junction  (,Van-;Penobsquis,  N.B.  48. 

couver  I.)  368.  Penticost  (St.  Lawrence) 

Parkview,  Manit.  282.      j     182. 
Parrslioro,  N.S.  84.  Penticton.  B.C.  344. 

Parrv  Island,  Ont,  200.     Penzance,  Sask.  288. 
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Perec,  (Jue.  89. 

—  Rock,  Que.  89. 
Percival,  Sask.  286. 
Peribonka,  the.  Que.  lT-4. 
Peril  Sound,  Alaska  382. 
Perley  Rock,  B.C.  333. 
Parrot  Isle,  Quo,  146. 
Perryvale,  Alta.  313. 
Perth,  N.K.  40. 

— ,  Ont.  201. 
Petawawa,  Ont.  255. 

—  River,  Ont.  1S9. 
Peterbcll,  Ont.  267. 
PeterboroQgb,    Ont.  202. 
Petersburg,  Alaska  377. 
Peterson,  N.B.  95. 
Petitcodiac,  X.B.  48. 

—  River,  K.B.  86. 
Petit  Metis,  Que.  92. 
Petite  Riviere,  Que.  176 
Petit  Rocher,  N.B.  83. 
Petit  Nord,  Xfd.  101. 
Petrolea,  Ont.  224. 
Petry,  Ont.  274. 
Pettes'3  Cove  (Grand  Ma- 
nan)  45. 

Petty  Harbour,  Xfd.  114. 
Phelan,  B.C.  S55. 
Phoenix,  B.C.  343. 
Pickerel    Landing,    Ont. 
250. 

—  River,  Ont.  251. 
Pickering.  Ont.  206. 
Picton,  Ont.  205. 
Pictou,  N.S.  60. 

—  Ii»land.  X.S.  99. 
-^  Lantlintf,  X.S.  60. 
Piedmont  Valley,  X.S.  61. 
Pie  Island  (Lake.Sunerior ) 

266. 
Pierson,  Manit.  285. 
Pigeon  Lake,  Ont.  203. 

—  Mt.,  Alta.  299. 

Piles  Junction,  Que.  148. 
Pilley's  Island,  Xfd.  118. 
Pilot,    Mt.    (Rocky  Mts.) 

321 
Pincher,  Alta.  296. 
Pine,  Cape,  Nfd.  115. 
Pinnacle  Mt.  (Rocky  3Its.) 

323 
Pitt  Island,  B.C.  372. 

—  Lake,  B.C.  353. 

—  Meadows,  B.C.  342. 
Placentia,  Xfd.  122. 

—  Bay,  Xfd.  115. 
Plaisance,  Que.  189. 
Plantagenet,  Ont.  187. 
Plaster  Rock,  X.B.  95. 
Plattsburg,  N.Y.  14. 
Pleasant  Bar,  N.S.   63. 

—  Lake,  X.S.  80. 

—  Point(Kavvartha  L.)203. 


Pleasant  Point  (Passama- 

quoddy  Bay)  42. 
Plessisviile,  Que.  149. 
Flumas,  Manit.  317. 
Plum  Coulee,  Manit.  284. 
Plymouth,  N.H.  19. 
Pocahontas,  Alta.  348. 
Pogaraasing,  (Jtit.  257. 
Point  aBeaulieu,  Que.  93. 

—  Aconi,  N.S.  67. 

—  au  Baril.  Ont.  249. 

—  aux  Pin-)',  Ont.  224. 

—  Bourdo,  Que.  90. 

—  du  Chene,  X.B.  85. 
Pointe  Amour,  Lab.  12i.'. 

—  a  Pic,  Que.  177. 

—  aux  Trembles  (Isl.  of 
Montreal)  151. 

(near  Quebec)  153. 

—  Bleue,  Que.  175. 

—  Brise-Culoltes  (Sague- 
nay)  180. 

—  des  Monts,  Que.  4. 

—  du  Lac,  Que.  147. 

—  Fortune,  Que.  187. 

—  La  Boule   (Saguenay) 
180. 

—  Xoire  (Saguenay)  179. 

—  Roches    (Saguenay) 
181. 

Point  Grev,  B.C.  360. 

—  Ideal.  "Unt.  244. 

—  La  Garde,  Que.  90. 

—  Pele'e.  Ont.  224. 

—  Platoi),  Que.  152. 

—  Prim,  N.S.  76. 

—  St.  Charles.  Que.  15. 

—  St.  Peter  (Gaspe)  CO. 

—  Tupper,  X.S.  62. 

—  Verde,  Xfd.  122. 
Pokemouche   Junction, 

X.B.  88. 
Pokiok,  X.B.  39. 
Pol  let   River  FaUs,  X.B. 

48. 
Pollux,  Mt..  B.C.  336. 
Pomquet,  X.S.  61. 
Ponemah.  3Ianit.  282. 
Ponoka,  Alta.  294. 
Pontiac.  Que.  198. 
Pont  Rouge,  Que.  14S. 
Pope's  Peak  (Rockv  Mts.) 

323. 
Poplar  Point,  Manit.  284. 
Porcber  Island,  B.C.  372. 
Porcupine,  Ont.  248. 

—  Hills,  Alta.  294. 

—  Mt.  (Manit. -Sask.)  319. 

—  River  (Alaska-Yukon) 
38S. 

Porquis    Junction,     Ont 

24k 
Portage,  P.E.I.  101. 


Portage  du  Ford,Que.  198. 

—  Junction,   Manit.  315. 

—  Lake  (Muskoka-Dist.) 
253. 

la-Prairie,  Manit.  284. 

Port  Arthur,  Ont.  259. 

—  -au-Port.  Xfd.  117. 
aux-Basques,Xfd.ll6. 

—  Blandford,  Nfd.  122. 

—  Bolster,  Ont.  250. 

—  Burweli  (Ungava  Bav) 
129. 

,  Ont.  231. 

—  Carling(MuskokaLake) 
252. 

—  Chester,  Alaska  376. 

—  Clyde,  X.S.  79. 

—  Cockburn,  Ont.  2.53. 

—  Colborne,  Ont.  229. 

—  Credit,  Ont.  226. 

—  Dalhousie.  Ont.  230. 

—  Daniel,  Que.  59. 

—  Dover,  Ont.  228. 

—  Elgin,  X.B.  85. 

—  Essington,  B.C.  .372. 

—  George,  X..S.  75. 

—  Hastings,  X.S.  62. 

—  Henry,  X.Y.  14. 

—  Hill,P.E.L  101. 

—  Hood.  X.S.  63. 

—  Hope;  Ont.  206. 

—  Huron,  Mich.  222. 

—  Kent.  X.Y.  14. 
Portland.  Me.  25. 
-,  Ont.  197. 

—  Canal  357. 

—  Inlet  372. 

Port  Lome,  X.S.  75. 

—  McXicoll.  Ont.  2f3. 

—  Maitland.  X.S.  80. 

—  Mann,  B.C.  353. 

—  Medwav.  X.S.  79. 

—  Moody,"  B.C.  342. 

—  Morien,  X.S.  69. 

—  Mouton,  X.S.  79. 

—  Slulgrave,  X.S.  61. 

—  Nelson.  Manit.  320. 
Portneuf,  Que.  148. 
Port  Perry.  Ont.  203. 

—  Sandfield    (Muskoka 
Dist.)  253. 

—  Saunders.  Xfd.  120. 

—  Simpson.  B.C.  372. 
Portsmouth.  X.H.  20. 
Port  Stanley.  Ont.  231. 
Portusal  Core,  Xfd.  114. 
Port  tnion,  Ont.  206. 

—  Wade,  X.S.  77. 

—  Williams.  X.S.  74. 
Ponce  Coupe.  B.C.  312. 
Ponghkeepsie.  X.Y.  14. 
Powassan,  Out.  244. 
Powell.  Manit.  319. 
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Pownal.  P.E.I.  101. 
Preecev'ille.  Sask.  3 19. 
Prescott,  O'nt.  219. 
President.theCRockvMt?.) 

327.       ' 
Presque  Isle.  Me.  40. 

.  Pa.  233. 

Preston,  Ont.  223. 
Presumpscot.  the.  3Ie.  26. 
Prim  Point,  P.E.I.  UO. 
Prince  Albert.  Sask.  317. 

—  Edward  Island  97. 
xxviii.  xxxviii. 

Peninsula. Oat.  205 

—  George,  B.C.'  354. 
,Mt.(RockyMts.)305. 

—  of  Wales  Island  (Alas- 
ka) 376. 

— :Mt3.    (^''ancou- 

ver  I).  371. 
Princeport  Road,  X.S.  82. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C.  356. 
Princess     Royal    Lsland. 

B.C.  372. 
Princeton,  B.C.  344. 
PriuceviUe.  Que.  149. 
Prince  William  (X.B..  St. 

John  River)  39. 

Sound,  Alaska.  379. 

Proctor,  B.C.  346. 
Profile  House.  N.H.  21. 
Prospect  Hill,'  Vt.  19. 
Ptarmigan    Mt.     (Rockv 

Mts.)  351. 
Pubnico.  X.S.  80. 

—  Harb'our.  X.S.  80. 
Pugwash,  X.S.  83. 
Punch  Bowl  Falls.  Aha. 

348. 
Punnichv.  Sask.  3'36. 
Purcell  Range.  B.C.  328. 
Purity.  3It.,  BiC.  836.  _ 
Purple  Springs,  Alta.  295. 
Put-in-Bav  Islands  (Ohio) 

233. 
pyramid  Harbor,  Alaska 

"381. 

—  Lake  (Rocky  Mts.)  343. 

—  Mt.  (Rockv  Mts.)  348. 

—  Peak,  Alaska  382. 

QualicuniBeach(Vancou- 

ver  I.)  368. 
Qu   Appelle,  Sask.  2S6. 
— .  the  2S7. 
Quartz,  Ont.  251. 
Quatawamkedgewick. 

the,  (Restigouche)89. 
Quatsino     Sound     (^''an- 

couver  I.)  332. 
Quebec  l.o4. 

Abraham,  Plains  of  164. 

All  Saints  Chapel  161. 


Quebec: 
Archbishop's  Palace 

161. 
Athletic  Assoc.  164. 
Basilica  161. 
Boswell's  Brewery  166. 
Cathedral,   Anglican 

161. 
-.  R.  C.  161._ 
Cemeteries  165. 
Champlain  Statue  loS. 

—  Street  156. 
Chateau  Frontenac  Ho- 
tel 160. 

Chien  dOr  Bldg.  161. 
Citadel  159. 

—  Walk  159. 
City  Hall  161. 
Congregation ,    Ch.    oi 

the  160. 
Cote  dela  Montagnel65. 
Court  House  161. 
Cove  Fields  164. 
Custom  House  166. 
Drill  Hall  163. 
Duff'erin  Terrace  15S. 
Durham  Terrace  158. 
Environs  167. 
Esplanade  160. 
Fortifications  159. 
FranciscanConYentl6i. 
Gaol  164. 
Gates  159.  16). 
Garrison  Club  163. 
Governor's  Garden  159. 
Grand  Batterv  160. 
Grande  Alle'e  164. 
Historical  Society  163. 
Hospitals  167. 
Hotel  Dieu  162. 
Immigration  Office  166. 
Jeffrev  Hale    Hospital 

164." 
Laval  Mon.  161. 

—  University  162. 
Libraries  102.  163. 
Louise  Basin  166. 
Lower  Town  155.  165. 
Martello  Towers  164 
Methodist  Church  163. 
Montcalm  Market  16-'. 
Morrin  College  163. 
Mountain  Hill  St.  165. 
Museums  162. 

^otre   Dame   des  Che- 

mins  165. 

desVictoires  165. 

Observatory  164. 
Parliament  Building 

163. 
Picture  Gallerv  162. 
Place  dArmes  160. 
Post  Office  161. 


Quebec : 
Public  Park  164. 
Queen    Victoria    Men. 

167. 
S.  African  War  Mon.  160. 
Ste.  Foye  Mon.  165. 
St.  John  the  Baptist"^ 

164. 
St.  Joseph  St.  166. 

—  Louis  St.  163. 

—  Paul  St.  166. 

—  Peter  St.  166. 

—  Roch  155.  167. 

—  Sauveur  155.  167. 
Saulf-au-Matelot  160. 
Seminary  of  Q.  162. 
Short  andWallick  Mor. 

164. 
Sillery  154.  165. 
Skating  Rink  163. 
Sous-le-Cap  St.  166. 
Sous-le-Fort  St.  166. 
Spencer  Grange  165. 

—  Wood  165. 
Upper  Town  155. 
Ursuline  Nunnery  163. 
Victoria  Park  167. 
Walls  160. 

War  3Iem.  160. 
Wolfe  Mon.  164.  162. 

—  and  3Iontcalm  Mon. 
159. 

Quebec  Bridge  96. 

—  Junction,  X.H.  21. 
— ,    Province    of    157. 

xxviii. 
Queen    Charlotte     Citv. 

B.C.  356. 

Islands,  B.C.  356. 

Sound  371. 

Queensbury,  XB  39. 
Queenston,'  Ont.  220. 
Quesnel.  B.C.  339. 

—  Forks,  B.C.  339. 

—  Lake,  B.C.  839. 

—  River,  B.C.  349. 
Qaetico  Park.  Ont.  273. 
Quidi  Vidi,  Xfd.  113. 
Quilchena,  B.C.  340. 
nuill  Lake,  Sask.  818 
Quinte,   Bav   of  (Lake 

Ontario)  205. 
Quisibis,  X.B.  96. 
Quoddy  Head,  Me.  23. 

Rabbit  Mt..  Ont.  271. 
Race,  Cape',  I?fd.  115. 
Radis>on,  Sask.  308. 
Radium.  B.C.  329. 
Radville.  Sask.  315. 
Ragged  Rapids.  Ont.  250. 
Rainbow,  B.C.  350. 

—  Mts.  (Rockv  Mt.<.)  350. 
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Ruiny    Lake   (Algonquiu 

Park)  203. 
(Ont.-Miim.)273. 

—  River,  Out.  271. 

,  the  273. 

Eaitb,  Ont.  274. 
Raley,  Alta.  '296. 
Rama,  Ont.  243. 
Rampart,  «.C.  29S. 
-,  3It.  B.C.  336. 

,  Alaska  388. 
Random  Island,  Nld.  121 
lianclagb,  Que.  15. 
Rantem,  Nfd,  122. 
Raphoe,  Ont.  266. 
Ilapid  City,  Manit.  285. 

—  Falls,  N.S.  79. 
Rapide    Plat    (St.   Law- 
rence) 219. 

Raqueite  Lake,  N.Y.  17. 
Ravensworth,  Ont.  200. 
Rawdou,  Que.  150. 
nay.  Cape.  Nfd.  116. 
Raymond,  Alta.  296. 
Reaux  Island,   Que.  178. 
Reba,  Ont.  274. 
Red  Bay,  Lab.  120. 

—  Deer,  Alta.  294. 

—  — River,  Alta.  293. 29i. 
Lake,  Manit.  319. 

—  Indian  Lake,  Xfd.  123. 

—  Island   (St.  Lawrence 
River)  179. 

—  Pine,  X.B.  87. 

—  River,  Manit.  276. 
Redberrrv,  Sask.  317. 
Redcliff,  Alta.  290. 
Rcdditt,  Ont.  275. 

Red  Pass  Junction,  B.C. 

330. 
Redw'ater,  Ont.  245. 
Redwood  (MuskokaDist.j 

253. 
Reford,  Sask.  3u7. 
Regina,  Sask.  286. 

—  Beach,  Sask.  288. 
Reindeer    Lake     (Sask.- 

Manit.)  314. 
Rembrauf,  Manit.  283. 
Renews,  Xfd.  115. 
Renfrew,  Ont.  254. 
Rennie,  Manit.  272. 
Rensseiafr,  N.Y.  14. 
Renwer,  3Ianit.  310. 
Repentigny,  Que.  151. 
Resplendent,  B.C.  350. 
— ,  Mt.  (Rocky  Mts.)  352. 
Restigouche,the  N.B.  89. 
Reston,  Manit,  286. 
Resurrection  Bay,  Alaska 

380. 
Retlaw,  Alta.  291. 
Revelstoke,  B.C.  336. 


Revillagigedo,  Alaska 
376. 

—  Channel,  Alaska.  376. 
Rib  Lake,  Out.  246. 
Ribston  Creek,  Alta.  307. 
Rice  Lake,  Ont.  202. 
Richan,  Ont.  275. 
Richards,  Mt.  ( Van  cou  vcr 

L-land)  357. 
Richelieu,  the  14. 
Richford,  Vt.  19. 
Richibucto,  N.B.  86. 
Richmond,  Que.  149. 
-,  Mich.,  222. 
-.  Out.  206. 

—  Hill,  Ont.  250. 
Rideau,  Ont.  205. 
-,  the  191. 

—  Canal,  Ont.  197. 

—  Lakes,  Ont.,  197. 
Ritlgetowr,  Ont.  230. 
Riding    Mt.    Forest    Re- 
serve, Manit.  318. 

Rldoat,  Ont.  257. 
Rifle  Ranges,  Ont.  226. 
Rigaud,  ilne.  1S7. 
Rigolet,  Lab.  127. 
Rimouski.  t^ue.  92. 
R'ngrosc     Peak    (Rocky 

Mts.)  322. 
Rink  Rapids,  Yukon  386. 
Riverdale,  Ont.  206. 
River  Denys,  XS.  63. 

—  Glade,  X.B.  48. 
Riverhurst,  Sa^k.  2S9. 
River  .John,  N.S.  83. 

—  Philip,  X.S.  83. 
Rivers,  Manit.  306. 
Riversdale    (Lunenbiir;z, 

N.S.)  77. 

—  (near  Truro,  N.S.)  59, 
Riverside  (near  St.  John. 

N.B.)  48. 

—  (near  Albert,  N.B.)  48 
Rivers  Inlet,  B.C.  371. 
Riviere   a  Pierre.  Que. 

173. 

—  a  Rouge,  Que.  180. 

—  aux  Ecorces,  Que.  176. 

—  aux  Pins,  Que.  173. 

Rat?,  Que.  174. 

Sables,  Que.  176. 

—  des  Chiens,  Que.  170, 

—  da  Loup,  Que.  93. 

—  du  Sud,  Que.  95. 
Quelle,  Que.  94. 

Wharf,  Que.  94. 

Riverton,  Manit.  282. 
Roach's  Point,  Ont.  241 
Robbinston,  Me.  43. 
Rotertson,  Alta.  299. ' 
Roberva),  Que.  174. 
Robinson,  Yukon  385. 


Robinson's  Brook,  Nfd. 

125. 
Robinsons,  Alta.  315. 
Rublin,  Mauit.  318. 
Rohaon,  Mt.,  B.C.  351. 
-,  — ,  Park,  B.C.  849. 
Rocanville,  Sask.  285. 
Roche  k  Pcrdrix.  Alta..3i7. 

—  de  Smet  (Rocky  Mis.) 
348. 

—  Miette,  Alta.  848. 
llochers    Dcboules  Mt.s  , 

B.C.  355. 
Rochester,  Alta.  313. 
-,  N.H.  20. 
-,  N.Y.  22. 
Rock  Creek,  B.C.  344. 
Rockford,  Ont.  249. 
Rockingham,  N.S.  82. 
Rocking  Stone,  N.S.  58. 
Rock  Lake,  Ont.  200. 
Rockland,  Ont.  190. 
Rockwood,  Ont.  221. 
Rocky  Lake,  N  S.  82. 

—  Mts.   xlii.   xliii. 
Park,  Alta.  301. 

—  Point,  P.E.I.  101. 

—  River,  Alta.  .348. 
Rogers,  B.C.  330. 
Rogers     Pass,     (Selkirk 

Mts.)  382. 

—  Peak,  B.C.  3.35. 
R'jland,  Manit.  284. 
Rome,  N.Y.  22. 
Romford,  Ont.  256. 
Ronc^eau,  Out.  224. 
Roosevelt,  3Iinn.  274. 
Rosade- Isles,  Que.  4. 
Rosaire,  Que.  96. 
Roscoe,  Sask.  319. 
Roseberv,  B.C.  346. 
Rosebud,  Alta.  592. 
Rose  Blanche,  Nfd.  116. 
Rosedale,  Ont.  203. 

-.  B.C.  352. 
R<;se  Lake,  B.C.  355. 
Rosenfeld,  3Iauit.  281. 
Rose  Point,  Ont.  201. 
Rosetowii,  Sask.  291. 
Rosier,  Cape  (Gaspe)  153. 
Rosseau,  Ont.  252. 
— ,  Lake,  Ont.  252. 
Ros?eau  Rrad,  Ont.  250. 
Rosahurn,  Manit.  309. 
Rossignol,  Lake,  N.S.  79. 
Ro.ssland,  B.C.  345. 
Rossmere,  Ont.  273. 
Ross  Junction,  Sask.  31^. 
Ross  Peak,  B.C.  .3.36. 
Rossport,  Ont.  258. 
Rosstrevor    (Lake    Ros- 
seau) 252. 
Rosthen),  Sask.  816. 
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Rotliesay,  N.B.  48. 
Rougemont,  Que.  20. 
— ,  Mt.  17.  146. 
Rouleau,  Sask.  288. 
RoundMll,  y.    .  75. 
Round  Island    (St.  Law- 
rence) 21S. 
Rouse's  Point,  >''.Y,  14. 
Royal.  Mt.,  Que.  134.  146. 

—  Muskoka  Hotel,   Ont. 
253. 

Royalty  June. .  P.E  I.  99. 
Ruby  Creek.  B.C.  341. 
Ruddel],  Sask.  308. 
Rael,  Ont.  266. 
Rumsev,  Alta.  294. 
Rundle,  Mt.  30i. 
Rush  Lake.  Sask.  290. 
Rushmere.  B.C.  329. 
Rushv  Pond.  Xfd.  123. 
Ruskin,  B.C.  342. 
Russell,  ^Fanit.  309. 
Russian  Mission,  Alaska 

388, 
Rustico,  P.E.I.  9y. 
Rutland,  Vt.  15. 
Rycroft.  .Alta,  312. 
Rye  Be'acb,  y.H.  20. 
Ryley,  Alta.  307. 

Saanich  Peninsula  (A'^an- 

couver  I.)  367. 
Sable,  Cape,  y.S.  79. 
Saco,  Me.  24. 
.'^ackville,  ^^B.  85. 
S;,ddlebaok  fRockv  Mts.) 

822. 
Saddle  Mt.  (Lake  Minne- 

wanka,  Alta.")  304. 

(^o.:ky  Mts.)  323. 

Saginaw  Cbannel,  Alaska 

381. 
Saglek  Bay,  Lab,  12?. 
•■^aguenay.  the.  Que.  180. 
— .  the  Little,'  <;ue.  173. 
St.  Agapit,  One.  150. 

—  Albans,  Vt.  17. 

—  Albert,  Alta.  313. 

—  Alexandre,  Que.    (St. 
Lawrence)  94. 

—  Alexis,  Que.  181. 
(Matapedia)  92. 

—  Alphonse    (Sagueuay) 
181. 

—  Anibroise,  Que.  172. 

—  Anaclet,  Que.  92. 

—  Andr^,  Que.  94. 

—  Andrews,  N.B.  42. 

,  Que.  18S. 

Channel,  N.S.  67 

East,  Que.  190. 

—  Anne,  Mt.,  Que.  89. 
,  Penin.  of,  N.S.  67. 


St.  Anne  8  Bay,  N.S.  66. 

—  Anselme,  Que.  22. 

—  Anthony,  Xfd.  119. 

—  Arsene,  Que.  93. 

—  Augustin,  Que.  1S3. 
fnear  Montreal)  188. 

—  Barbe  Islands,  Is^fd.  119. 
—Barnabe  Islan'd,Que.93. 

—  Barthelemi,  Que.  147. 

—  Basil,  X.B.  41. 

—  Bernard's,  N.S.  81. 

—  Boniface,  Manit.  280. 
.  Que.  150. 

—  Brigide.  Que.  20. 

—  Brieux,'  Sask.  320. 

—  Casimir,  Que.  183. 

—  Catharines,   Ont.  228. 

—  Catherine's,  Que.  173. 
Bay,  Que.  ISO. 

—  Cesaire,  Que.  20. 

—  Charles,  Manit.  315._ 

Junction,  Que.  95. 

,  Cape,  Lab.  120. 

,  Lake,  Que.  171 

—  — .  the  155. 

—  Ciair  Lake  224. 

River  222. 

Tunnel  222. 

—  Cloud,  Minn.  281. 

—  Constant,  Que.  47. 

—  Croix,  the.  N.B.  43. 
.  the,  N.S.  71. 

—  Elias,Mt.,  Alaska  .379. 

Range,  Alaska  373. 

— Etienne  Bav  (Saguenay) 

180. 

—  Eugene,  Que.  148. 
,  Ont.  187. 

—  Eustache,  Que.  188. 
--  Fabien,  Que.  ['3. 

—  Faustin,  Que.  IBS. 

—  Felicien,  Que.  175. 

—  Felix  de  Valois.  Que. 
150. 

—  Fere'ol.  Falls  of,  Que. 
171. 

-Francis,  the,Que.  26.46. 

,  the,  Me.  34. 

,  Cape,  Nfd.  117. 

,  Lake(St. Lawrence) 

220. 

—  Frantjois,  Que,  152. 

.  Cap  (Saguenay)  181. 

Xavier,  Que.  178. 

—  Gabriel   de  Brandon. 
Que.  150. 

—  Ge'd^on,  Que.  176. 

—  George,  N.B.  42. 

,  Bav,  Nfd.  117. 

,  Cape,  N.S.  61. 

—  George's,  Nfd.  126. 

Bav,  N.S.  61. 

Lake,  Nfd.  125. 


St.  Germain,  Que.  148. 
--  Guillaume,  Que.  149. 

—  Henri,  Que.  204. 

—  Hilaire.  N.B.  94. 

.  Que.  149. 

:  Mt.,  Que.  145. 

—  Hubert,  Lake,  Que.  03. 

—  Hyacinthe,  Que.  149. 

—  Ire'nee.  Que.  177. 

—  Jacque.«.  Nfd.  116. 
,  Que.  150. 

—  Janvier,  Que.  183. 

—  Jean  (Isle  of  Orleans. 
Que.)  168. 

des  Chaillons,  Que. 

152. 
Port  Joli,  Que.  95. 

—  Je'ronie,  Que.  188. 

—  Joachim,  Que.  171. 
St.  John,  N.B.  27. 

Banks  30. 
Baptist  Church  30. 
Bishop's  Palace  31. 
Cantilever  Bridge  32. 
Carleton  32. 
Cathedral  31. 
Charlotte  Street  30. 
Church  of  the  Assump- 
tion 32. 
City  Hall  30. 

—  Hospital  31. 
Courtenav  Bay  33 
Court  House  29. 
Custom  House  30. 
Exhibition   Bldgs.   30. 
Falls  of  St.  John  32. 
Fort  Howe  Hill  31. 
Gaol  29. 

Germain  Street  30. 
Hurbour  32. 
Hazen  Avenue  30. 
High  School  31. 
Holy  Trinity  Chiirch 31 . 
Incurables, Home  foi  31. 
Jenny's  Spring  31. 
King  Square  29. 
King  Street  30. 
Lancaster  Heivfhts  82. 
Lily  Lake  33. 
Loch  Lomond,  33. 
Lunatic  Asvlum  82. 
Market  29. 

—  Square  BO. 
Marsh  Bridge  33. 
31artello  Tower  82. 
Masonic  Temple  31- 
Methodist  Ch.   30.    81. 
Mt.  Pleasant  31. 
Nat.  Hist.   Society  31. 
Navy  Island  32. 

New  Brunswick  School 

for  Deaf  32. 
North  End  31. 
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''l.  John; 
Old  Grareyard  29. 
Orphan  Asylnms  31. 
Post  Office  28. 
Prince  William  St,  30 
Public  Library  30. 
t^ueen  Square'  30. 
Reed's  Point  Wharf  SO 
Riverview  Memorial 

Park- 82. 
Rockwood  Park  33. 
St.  Andrew's  30. 

—  David's  31. 

—  James's  31. 

—  John's  31. 

—  JohntheBaptist's31. 

—  Paul's  31. 

—  Stephen's  31. 
Seaside  Park  32. 
Stone  Church  31. 
"Suspension  Bridge  32 
Trinity  Church  30. 
West  St.  John  32. 
Wiggins  Orphanage  31. 
Y.M.C.A.  30. 

St.  John,  the  33.  32. 

,  Cape,  Nfd.  118. 

,  Lake,  Que.  174. 

,  — ,  Ont.  241 

—  John's,  Xfd.  110. 
,  Que.  14. 

Bay(Saguenay)181. 

—  Johnsbury,  Vt.  19. 

—  Joseph,  Que.  95. 
Island  (L.  Huron 

t>n'..)  262. 

,  Lake.  Que.  173. 

,  — ,  Ont.  27-0. 

—  Jovite,  Que.  1S8. 

—  Lambert,  Que.  145. 

—  Laurent,  Manit.  283. 
,  Que.   (Isle   of  Or 

leans)  163. 

—  — ,   Que.    (ne;ir  Mon- 
treal) 190. 

—  Lawrence,  Xfd.  115. 

—  Lawrence  Gulf  3. 
Rirer   218.  xxxix 

—  Leonard.  Qae.  149. 
,  X.B.  4^. 

—  Leon  Springs, Que.147 

—  Lin,  Que.  188. 

—  Louis,  X.B.  86. 
,  Lake  (St.  Law- 
rence) 220. 

,  the  218.  ^ 

Isle(Saguenav)18(>. 

Rapids,  Que.  20. 

—  Marc,  Que!  rRichelieu 
River)  162. 

,  Que.  (near  Quebec) 

—  Margaret'sBay,X.S.78, 


St.  Martin  Junction,  Que. 
188. 

—  3fartin's,  N.B.  48. 

—  3Iary's  Junction,  Ont. 
222. 

Bav,  Nfd.  115. 

,  N.S.  80. 

Canal  264. 

River,  Alta.  2!<6. 

(Lake   Huron) 

263. 
.  N.S.  61. 

—  Maurice,  the.  Que.  148. 

—  Michael,  Alaska  388. 

—  Michel  lie  Bellechasse. 
(>ue.  178. 

—  Octave,  Que.  92. 

—  Paschal,  Que.  94. 

—  Patrick's  Brook,  Xfd. 
124. 

Channel,  N.S.  m. 

—  Paul,  Minn.  281. 

—  -,  Mt.,  B.C.  333. 

—  —  de  Metis,  Alta.  315. 

—  Paulin,  Que.  150. 

—  Peter,  Lake,  Que.  152. 

—  Peter's,  X.S.  65. 

,  P.E.I.  102. 

Inlet,  N.S.  65. 

—  Philippe,  Que.  47. 
de  Neri,  Que.  94. 

—  Philip's,  Nfd.  114. 

—  Pierre    (Montmaeny, 
Que.)  95. 

(Nicolet,  Que.)171. 

(Isle  d"  Orleans)  168. 

,  Island  of  129. 

—  Piran,Mt.  (RockyMt?.) 

—  Placide  147. 

—  Polycarpe  Junction. 
Que.   189. 

Prime,  Que.  175. 

—  Prosper,  Que.  151. 

—  Raymon.l,  Que,  173. 

—  Regis.  Que.  220. 

—  lleuii  d'Amherst,  Que. 
188. 

—  Komuald  d'Etcliemiii 
Que.  167. 

—  Rose    du   Lac,    3Iani!. 
317. 

—  Shott's,  Nfd,  115. 

—  Simeon  (St.  Lawrence 
River)  179. 

—  Simon,  Que.  93- 

—  Stanislas,  Qne.  151. 

—  .Stephen,  N.B.  43. 

—  Sulpice,  Que.  151. 

—  Thomas,  Ont.  231. 

—  Valier,  Que.  178. 

—  Vincent  dcPaul,  Que. 
147. 


Ste.  Agathe    des    Mont?, 
Que,  188. 
Agnes,  Qne.  177. 

—  Anne,  Manit.  274. 

,  the,  Que.  173. 

de  Beaupr^,   Que, 

170. 
de  Bellevue,  Que. 

204.  '  ^ 
de  la  Parade,  Que. 

143.  '  ^ 
delaPocatiere,  Que. 

95. 

(Saguenay)  182. 

Falls,  Que.  171, 

Mts.,  Que,  17S. 

—  Famille  (I,  of  Orleans) 
168. 

—  Florence.  Que.  92. 

—  Helene,  Que.  94. 

—  Julie,  Que,  149. 

—  Justine,  Que,  189. 

—  Marguerite,  Que.  18S. 
-,  the,  Que.  180. 

—  PetronilledeBeaulieti, 
Que,  168. 

—  Ro'alie,  Que.  148. 

—  Rose,  Que.  188. 

—  Scholastique,  Que.' 
188. 

—  The'rese,  Que.  1>'8. 

—  Valier,  Que.  95, 
Salem,  Mass,  20. 
Salisbury.  N,B.  48. 
Salmon  Arm.  B.C.  33S. 

—  Bay  120, 

—  River,  the,  N.S.  59.1 
,  N.B,  95. 

—  Siding,  N.S.  59. 
Salt  Mountain,  N.S.  66. 

—  Springs,  N,S,  83. 

salvage,  Nfd,  US. 
Salvus.  B.C.  355. 
Sambro,  Cape,  N,S,  24. 

—  Island,  N.S,  56. 
Sanbornville,  N,H,  20. 
Sand  Lake,  Ont.  198. 
Sandon,  B.C.  316. 
Sand  Point,  Ont.  254. 
Sandusky,  0.  2-33. 
Sandwich  Bav,  Lab.  127. 

3It?.,  N.h!  20. 
River,  N.S.  59. 
Sandy  Falls,   Ont.  248. 

—  Hook,  Ct.  6. 

—  Point,  Nfd.  126. 

—  River.  Que.  182. 
Sanford,  Mt.,  Alaska  880. 
Sangaree  Island.  N.S.  69. 
San  Jnan  I.,  Wash.  363. 
de  Fu&a.  Straits  of 


Sans  Sonci,  Ont.  200. 
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Saranac  Inn  Station,  X.Y. 
17. 

—  Lake,  X.Y.  17. 
Saratoga  Spring:s,  X.  Y.14. 
Sarnia,  Ont.  222. 
Saskatchewan  287.  xxix. 
— ,  the  282.  237. 
Saskatoon,  Sask.  316. 
Saugcen  Peninsnla.  Ont. 

261. 
Saulta]aPuceFall?,<tue. 
170. 

—  au  Cochon,  Que.  176 
aii-Recollet,  Que.145 

—  -Ste-Marie,  iHch.  264. 

,  Ont.  264. 

Savage's  Island,  N.S.  S3 
Savanne,  Ont.  271. 
Savona,  B.C.  339. 
Sawback,  Alia.  321. 

—  Range  (Rockv  Mts.) 
321. 

Sawridge,  Alta.  312. 
Saw-Tooth  3It*.,  Alaska 

384. 
Sawyer  Mts.,  Nfd.  101. 
Sayabec,  Que.  92. 
Scarboro    Heights,    Oaf. 

206. 

—  Junction,  Ont.  203. 
Scartb,  Manit.  315. 
Scatarie,  N.S.  69. 
Scaumenac  Bay,  Que.  80. 
Schenectady,  N.Y.  17. 
Schlosser  Landing   (Nia- 
gara Falls)  240. 

Schooner  Cove  (Campc- 

bello)  44. 
Schreiber,  Ont.  258. 
Schumacher.  Ont.  248. 
Schwitzer,  3Ianit.  285. 
Sclater,  Manit.  319. 
Scotch  Village,  N.S.  81. 
Scotford,  Alta.  399. 
Scotia  Bay.  B.C.  3S5. 

—  Junction,  Ont.  244. 
Scotstowu,  Que.  46. 
Scott,  Sask.  307. 
Scott's  Junction,  X.H.  21 
Scovirs  Point,   X.B.   35. 
Scugog,  Lake,   Ont.  2i-3 

—  River,  Ont.  203. 
Seabright,  N.S.  78. 
Seaforth  Channel,  B.C. 

371. 
Seal  Cove  (Grand  Man  an 

45. 
,  Xfd.  121. 

—  Island,  N.S.  24. 

—  Islands,  X.B.  45. 
Sebago  Lake,  Me.  26. 
Seboois,  Me.  45. 
Secretan,  Sask.  289. 


Sed-ewick,  Alta.  310. 
Seguin,  Ont.  249. 
Segoin  Falls,  Ont.  200. 

River,  Ont.  2C0. 
Seine  River,  Manit.  274. 
Selkirk,  Manit.  282. 
-,  Yukon  386. 

—  Range,  B.C.  331. 
Sellwood,  Ont.  266. 
Selwvn  Ran^e.  B.C.  350. 

—  Mt.,  B.C.  3.35. 
Semenof  Range.    Yukon 

385. 
Sentinel,  Alta.  297. 

—  Pass  (Rocky  Mts.)  323. 
Sergent,  Lake,  Que.  173. 
Serpent    Island    (Lake 

Simcoe)  242. 
Sesekinika,  Ont.  248. 
Seton  Lake,  B.C.  339. 
Seven  Islands   (St.  Law- 
rence) 182. 
—  Bay,  Lab.  129. 
Persons,  Alta.  295. 
Severn,  Onl.  243. 
— ,  the,  Ont.  243. 

—  Falls,  Oat.  249. 
Seward,  Alaska  380.- 

—  Glacier,  A!a.=ka  37!i. 

—  Peninsula,  Alaska  388 
Sevmonr  Narrows.   B.C. 

371. 
Shabaqua,  Ont.  273. 
Shabogam'a  Lake,  Que. 

184. 
Shadow   Lake   (Rocky 

Mts.)  322. 

—  River,  Ont.  252. 
Shakespeare,  Ont.  222. 
Shannonville,  Ont.  2U5. 
Sharbot  Lake,   Ont.  C02 
Sharp,  Cape,  N.S.  74. 
Shaunavon,  Sask.  289. 
Shawanaga  Bay,  Ont.  250. 
Stiawbridge.  oue.  18?. 
Shawinigan  FaUs,  Que 

118. 
Shawnigan  Lake   (Vaa^ 

couver  I.)  .367. 
Shediac,  N.B.  85. 
Sheffield.  X.B.  35. 
Shefford  Mt.,  Que.  2<J. 
Sbeguiaudah  (Manitoulio 

Island)  262. 
Shelburne,  X.S.  79. 
— ,  Ont.  249. 
^helbv,  Mont.  296. 
Sheldrake,  Que.  182. 
Shellbrook,  Sask.  317. 
Shell  River,   Manit.   318 
Shelton,  Alaska  3t8. 
Shenacadie,  X.S.  63. 
Sheogomoc,  tho,  X'.B.  39. 


Sheol,  Mt.   (Rocky  Mts.) 

8'23. 
Shepard,  Alta.  291. 
Shepody  Bay.  X.B.  85. 
Sherbrooke.  X.S.  61. 
-,  Qne.  46! 
Sheridan  Glacier,  Alaska 

879. 
Shevlin,  Manit.  318. 
Shewan.  X\B.  39. 
Shickshock  Mts.,  Que.  M1. 

xxxviii. 
.hields,  B.C.  3i3. 
Shining  Tree  Lake,  Oat. 

266. 
Shippigan,  X.B.  88. 

—  Island,  X.B.  89. 
Shoal  Harbour,  X'fd.  122. 

—  Lake.  Manit.  2S3. 
,  Manit.  (Minnedosa- 

Binscarth)  309. 
Shoup  Glacier, Alaska oSO. 
Shnbenacadie,  X.S.  81. 
Shuswap  Lake,  B.C.  a37. 

—  River,  B.C.  .3.37. 
Sibbald,  Alfa.  292. 
Sicamou.^  B.C.  337. 
Sicker, Mt. (Vancouver  1. 1 

367. 
Sidney  (Vancouver  I .)  367. 

—  Island  362. 
Sifton,  3Ianit.  319. 
Signal  Hill,  Xfd.  113. 
Sillery,  Que.  165. 
Silver  Bow  Mines,  Alaska 

378. 
Silver  Islet  (L.  Superior) 

265. 

-  Mountain,  Ont.  260. 

■  Tip  Falls,  B.C.  337. 
Silverton,  B.C.  345. 
Simcoe    Junction,   Ont. 

231. 

—  Lake,  Ont.  242.  j 
^imilkameen   District            ! 

B.C.  344.  ; 

Simpson  Pass.  Alta.  321.       '■ 
Sinclair.  Manit.  283.  ' 

-,  B.C.  3IJ5. 

—  Pas.s,  B.C.  329. 
Sing  Sing,  X.Y.  14. 
Sintaluta,  Sa^k.  286. 
Sioux  Lookout.  Ont.  27"i. 
Sir  Charles.  3It.,  B.C.  329. 
Sirdar,  B.C.  298. 
SirDonald,  Mt.,B.C.  331. 

—  Douglas.    Mt.   (Rockv 
Mts.)  305.' 

—  Sandford,Mt.,B.C.33!J. 
Sissibou,  the,  N.S.  81. 
Sitk3,  Alaska  382. 
Sixteen  Island  Lake.  Que. 

188. 
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Ska^wav,  AlaakM  381. 
-  River  381. 
akeena  City,  B.C.  35.5. 

—  CrofsiDg,  li.C.  355. 

—  River,  B.C.  355. 
Skeleton   Bav    (Mu*koka 

District)  '2d'2. 

—  Luke,  Ont.  252. 

—  River,  Ont.  252. 
-kifl"  Lake.  N.B.  2'>. 
-kolai  Pass  ( Wrangell 

-Mt^.)  831. 
■>  kookumchuck,  B.C.  320. 
Slate  Mts.    fRockv  3It^.) 

.321. 
Slocan  City.  B.C.  3i3. 

—  Lake,  B.C.  3i5. 
-mitb,  Alta.  312. 
■^vnithers,  B.C.  335. 
Smith's  Falls,  Ont.  '201. 
Smith  Sjund,  Xfd.  121. 
Smoke  Lake,  Ont.  200. 
>mokv,  Alta.  312. 

—  River,  Alta.  3l2. 

,  B.C.  350. 

Sn.^ike  Island,  Manit.  81! 
Snaring  Junction.  Alta. 

348. 
Soda  Creek,  B.C.  339. 
Stmenoa  (Vancoaver  I.) 

367. 


South  Thompson   River, 
li  C.^.338. 

—  Vancoaver,   B.C.  3'jO. 

—  Vernon,  Vt.  16. 

—  Wellington  (V'ancou- 
ver  Island)  863. 

—  West     Head     (Grand 
Manani  4.5. 

Point(Antioo3li)  3. 

S  jwd'^n.   Oat.  274. 
Spaniard's  Bay,  Nfd.  121. 
Spanish.  Ont.  257. 

—  River,  Ont.  257. 
Sparrow  Lake.  Ont.  2i3. 

•250. 
Spear,  Cape,  Xfd.  103. 
Spcarinj;,  B.C.  844. 
Sped  River,  Ont.  221. 
Spencer,  Cape,  X.B.  77. 
Spencervilie,  Ont.  i%. 
Spence's  Bridge,  B.C.  840. 
Spider  Lake,  Que.  46. 
Spillimacheen.  B.C.  329. 
Spirit  River.  Alta.  312. 
Split,  Cape.  X.S.  74. 

—  Lake,  JLinit,  320. 

—  Rock  Point,  N.B.  42. 
Rapid  (St. Lawrence) 

220. 
Spokane,  V>'ash.  298.  343. 
Spoon  Island,  X.B.  34. 
Sporting  Mountain,   X.S. 


Somerset,  Manit.  283 

Soo  Ship  Canal  284. 

sorel,  Que.  152.  j Spotted  Lake,  Alta.  294. 

-oukhoi  Channel, -Vlaska  Sprague,  Manit.  274. 

S  Prague's    Cove    (Grand 
-Alanan)  45. 

Sprav,  the.Alta.  301.  804. 

—  Lakes  (RockvMts.)305. 
Spring  Coulee,  Alta.  2V!6. 
Sprinsfield,  Mass.  16. 
— .  N.^S.  77. 
Springhill,  N.B.    39. 

—  N.S.  84. 

—  Junciion,  N.S.  83. 
Sproat  Lake  (Vancou- 
ver Island)  368. 


377. 
Soulanges  Canal  (St. Law 

rence)  220. 
Souris.  Manit.  283. 
-.  P.E.I.  102. 

—  River,  Manit.  2S3.  '288 
Southampton,  N.B.  39. 
-,  Ont.  221. 

—  June,  N.B.  39. 
South  Bav,  N.B.  34. 

—  Devon.  N.B.  38. 

—  Durham,  Que.  149 


Edmonton,   Alta.  312.  Spruce  Brook,  Nfd.  125. 
Southern    Cross    (Grand  ISprucedale,  Ont.  2oO. 
3IanaDj  45.  ppruce  Grove,  Alta.  346 

—  Head(Carapjbello)4i.|—  Lake.  N.B.  42. 
South  Hero,   v'f.  15.  iSpuyten  Duyvil.  N.Y.  13. 

—  Indian,  Ont.  IS'J. Creek,  N.Y.  11. 

—  .Junctiun,  Manit.   274.  Spuzzum,  B.C.  341. 

—  Maganetawan,  Ont.      IS  lamish,  B.C.  361. 
2c0.  IStadacona.  Que.  173. 

—  Mailland,  N.S.  81.        | Stamford.  Ct.  16. 

—  March.  Unt.  198.  IStanbridge,  Vt.  17. 
Stanhope,  P.E.I.  102. 


—  Mountain,  N.S.  75. 

—  Porcupine,   Ont.   24^. 
Southport,  P.E.I.  102. 
South  River,  Ont.  244. 
-  Slocan,  B.C.  345. 


Stanley,  N.B.  S7 

—  House  (L.  Joseph)  253 

—  Island  (St,  Lawrence) 
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Stanley  Junction.  Ont, 

260. 
Stanmore,  Alta.  292. 
Stanstead,  Que.  21. 
Star  Citv.  Sask.  320. 
Stardale,  <>nt.  187. 
•Statue  I'oint  (Saguenav^ 

ISl. 
Stave  River,  B.C.  342. 
Stayner,  Ont.  241. 
Steelton,  Ont.  267. 
Steep  Rock,  Manit.  283. 
—    Junction,    Manit. 

283. 
Stellarton,  N.S.  59. 
Stephen  (Rocky  3Its.)  324. 
— ,  Mt.  (Rocky  Mt9.)  3'27. 
Stephens Paasase.  Ala-ska 

377. 
Stephenville   Cro3sing. 

Nfd.  1'26. 
Sterritfs.  N.B.  34. 
Stettler,  Alta.  294. 
Steveston,  B.C.  3'j1. 
Stewart,  B.C.  3o7. 

—  N.S,  £9. 

—  River,  Yukon  386. 
Stewiacke,  N.S.  82. 
Stikine,  the,  B.C.  364. 
Stirling.  .\lta.  2h5. 
Stoco,  Lake,  Ont.  202. 
Stonecliff.  Ont.  255. 
Stonewali.  Manit.  2S3. 
Stoney  Creek,  Ont.  22S. 

—  Squaw  Mt..  Alta.  .301. 
Stony  Creek,  B.C.  33'J. 
,  N.B.  48. 

—  Lake  (Kawartha  L.) 
202. 

(near  Sundridge)  244. 

—  Mt..  Manit.  283. 

—  Piain,  Alta.  346. 
Stouffville  Junction,  Ont. 

2L6. 
Sloughton,  Sask.  2?3. 
Strasbour?,  Sask.  285. 
Stratford,'Ont.  222. 
Strathcona,  Alta.  310. 

—  Lodge,  B.C.  .367. 

—  Park,  B.C.  363. 
Strathlorne,  N.S.  63. 
Strathmore,  Alta.  291. 
Stratbroy,  Ont.  224. 
Strawberry   Cove    (Anti- 

costij  3. 

—  Island  (L.Simcoe)  242, 
Streetsville  Junction.*  >nt. 

222. 
Stuart  Lake,  B.<'.  3.54. 
Sturgeon,  Bay,  <  >nt.  '2;"0. 

—  Falls,  Ont,  256. 

—  LakeiKawarthaLake.^) 
2C3. 
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stargeonLake,  Ont.  (uear 
Sioax  Lookout;  2li. 

,  Alta.  313. 

SturgiB,  Sask.  319. 
Sudbury,  Ont.  256.  xlvi. 

—  June,  Ont.  251. 
Suffield,  Alta.  291. 
Sugar  Loaf  (AntigonisL) 

61. 

(CampbeUton)  £0. 

,  Mt.,  B.C.  33C. 

—  Island  (L.  HuronJ  264. 

,  N.B.  39. 

Sulphur  Mt.  (Eockv  3Its.) 

8U4. 

—  Mts.  (Rocky  Mt3.)301. 
Sumas,  B.C.  353. 
Sumdum  Bav,  Alaska 

377. 
Summerland,  B.C.  338. 

—  Islets   (St.  Lawrence) 
219. 

Summerside,  P.E.L  101. 
Sum^le^sto^vn,  Ont.  2C4 
SumniitLnke(£agleFa-s . 

337. 

(.Xakuspj  346. 

(.White  Pass)  384. 

Sundance  Canon   (Rocky 

Mts. 3  303. 
i^undrid^e.  Ont.  244. 
Sunnybrae.  X.S.  59. 
Suunyside,  Ont.  226. 
Superior   Junction,   Ont. 

26S. 
— ,  Lake  265.  xl. 
Susitna,  the,  Alaska  SV-j. 
Suspension  Bridge,  X.Y. 

2;9. 
Sussex,  X.B.  48. 
Sutherland  River,  X.,S. 

61. 
Sutton,  Ont.  242. 
Swallowtail  Head  (Grand 

Manan)  45. 
Swan  Lake,  Mauit.  319. 

—  Biver,  Jianit.  319. 

Valley  319. 

Swanson  Bav,  B.C.  372. 
Swanzy,  Mt..  B.C.  336. 
Swastika,  Ont.  248. 
Sweet  Grass,  31ont.  296. 
Swift  Current,  Sask,  290. 
Swiss  Peak,  B.C.  334. 
Switchback,  Alaska  384. 
Sydenham.  Out.  207. 

—  River,  Unt.  249. 
Sydney.  N.t>.  67. 

—  Coa'l' Fields.  X.S.  69. 

—  Mines,  ^^S.'  68. 
Sylvan  Lake,  Alta.  294. 
Sylvester,  N.S.  60. 
Syracuse,  K.Y.  22. 
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Taber,  Alta.  295. 
Tableau,   Le  fSaguenay) 

181. 
Table  Head,  N.S.  67. 
labusintac,  N.B.  87. 
Tacoma,  Wash.  370. 
Tadanac,  B.C.  345. 
Tadmor,  Sask.  319. 
i'adoussac,  (^ue.  179. 
Tashum,  B.C.  346. 
Taglsh  Lake,  B.C.  384. 
Takakkaw  Falls  (Rockv 

Mts.)  526. 
laku.  B.C.  385. 

—  iniet,  Alaska  377. 

,  B.C.  885. 

Talbot  River,  Ont.  25<.>. 
Talmage,  Sask.,  288. 
Tanana,  Alaska  835. 

—  River,  Alaska  38S. 
Tantallon,  Sask.  285. 
Tantalus    Butte.    Yukon 

3S6. 
Tantramar,  the,  X.B.  85. 

—  Marshes,  X.B.  8.3. 
Tarrytown,  X.Y.  14. 
Tatamagouche.  X.S.  83. 
Tay  River,  Ont.  201. 
Teare  Mt.,  B.C:  354. 
Teeswater.  Ont.  249. 
Telkwa,  B.C.  355. 
Temiskaming.  Lake,  Que. 

247. 
Temiscouata.  Lake.  Que. 

94. 
Temple,  Ml.  (Rocky  Mts.  i 

323. 
Tennecape  Mines, X.S.  81. 
Ten  Peaks,   the  (Rockv 

Mts.j  323! 
Terence.  Manit.  315. 
Teresa  Island,  B.C.  385. 
Terminal  City,  X.S.  64. 
Terra  Xova,  Nfd.  122. 
Terrace,  B.C.  855. 

—  Creek  "Yallev  (Rocky 
Mts.)  350. 

Terrebonne,  Que.  147. 
Teslin  River,  Yukon  386. 
Te-sier,  Sask.  291. 
Tete-a-Gauche,  the,  X.B. 

88. 
Tete  Jauue,  B.C.  a53. 
Tetracona  3It.  (Torn;;ats) 

129." 
Texada  I.-^laud.  B.C.  370. 
Thames,  the,  Ont.  223. 
Thamesford.  Ont.  223. 
The  Pas,  Manit.  319. 
Thessalon.  Out.  262. 
Thetford  Mines,  Que.  2i. 
Thief  River  TaXU.  Minn. 

281. 


Thirty  Mile  Biver,  Vvik  lo 

386. 

Thomas  Bay,  Alaska  S 
Thompson,  the,  B.C.  3 
— ,  —  (White  Pass)  3 

—  Canon,  B.C.  34.' 
Thorburn,  X.S.  bO. 

—  Lake,  Xfd.  122.        \ 
Thor  Lake,  Ont.  266. 
Thorold,  Ont.  230. 
Thousand  FaUs.    Vail 

of  a  (Mt.  Rob.-^on)  3f 

—  Islands     (baguena 
Que.)  175. 

,  Lake  of  the  {i- 

Lawrence)  218. 
Park  (St.  Lawrenc 

219. 
Three  3IileLake,0nt.  25' 

—  Rivers,  Que.  147. 

—  Sisters,  Alta.  299. 

—  Valley  Lake,  B.C.  33; 
Thunder  Bay  (Lake  Suj 

erior)  265. 

—  Cape  (L.  Superior)  26; 

—  River    (St.  Lawrenc( 
182. 

Thurso,  Que.  189. 

—  Islands  (Ottawa  U.)  18 
Tichborne,  Ont.  201. 
Tichfield,  Sask.  316. 
Tickle  Harbour, Xfd.  it 
Tidaish,  X.S.  85. 
Tignish,  P.E.L  102. 
Tilley,  3It.,  B.C.  336. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont.  231. 
Tilt  Cove,  Xfd.  US. 
Tilion,  Xfd.  121. 
Timagami,  Ont.  245. 

—  Forest  Reserve.   On 
245. 

—  Inn.  Ont.  246. 

—  Island,  Oat.  245. 

—  Lake,  Ont.  245. 
Timiskaming,  (»ue.  247. 

—  Lake  247. 
Timmins,  Ont.  248. 
Tintamarre  3Iarshes,X.I 

85. 
Tisdale,  Sask.  320. 
Tobin  Island  (Muskoka 

Dist.)  252. 
Tobique,  the,  X.B.  40. 
Toby  Creek,  B.C.  329. 
Toil  eld,  Alta.  3l'7. 
Togo,  Sask.  318. 
Tolmie,Mt.(Vancouver  1 

366. 

—  Channel,  B.C.  372. 
Tolovana,  Alaska  388 
Tomiko,  Ont.  246. 
Tonawanda,  N.Y.  226. 
Tondern  Island,  Ont.  251 
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phbui,  Mt.,  B.C.  336. 
t-saU,  Nfd.  121. 
rbay,  Nfd.  114. 
rbrook  Mines,  N.S.  75. 
rmentine,  Cape,    N.S. 
6. 

:ngat  Mts.  Lab.  129. 
•onto,  Out.  207. 
Uan  licirdens  215. 
rcades  211. 
rmouries  213. 
.rt  Exhibitions  208. 

-  Museum  2J4. 
.venue  Road  Hill  JO^. 
lanks  .ill. 

loard  of  Trade  211. 
Irown  Statue  213. 
'an.    Life    Assurame 

Co.  211. 
an.  Xat.   Rv.«.   Offices 

211. 
Ian.  Pac.  Ry.  Offices 

•211. 
'anadian    Yacht   Clnb 

215.  208. 
Cemeteries  216. 
lentral  Circulating 

Library  211. 
Ihurches  21o. 
Ihurch  Street  212. 
lily  Hall  212. 
Jollegiate  Institute  215. 
lonfederation  Life  An 

80C.  Bldg.  212. 
lourt  House  212. 
Customs  Warehon.?e 

211.      - 
>eaconesses'  Home  212. 
)ental  College  2l4. 
Iducation  Dept.  2l3. 
Invirons  215. 
'xhibition  Grounds 

215. 

orts  215. 

'ront  Street  211.  20J. 
Hobe,  the  211. 
Government  House  21li 
Irange,  the  214. 
rrimsby  Beach  216. 
ligh  Park  215. 
[olland  Landing  209. 
lospital  215. 
ncurables,   Home  foi 

215. 

Bland,  the  215. 
arvis  Street  209. 
ohn  Street  214. 
angEdward  Hotel  211. 

-  Street  211.  209. 
Lnox  College  214. 
aw  School  212. 
ong  Branch  216. 
orne  Park  216. 


ruronio  : 
Lunatic  Asylum  214. 
Macdonald  Statue  213. 
Mail  <fe  Empire  Building 

211. 
McMaster  Univ.  214. 
Metropolitan  Methodist 

Cb.  212. 
.Moulton  College  214. 
Jlowat  Statue  2r;j. 
Miinru  Park  2l6. 
Jluseum  2i3. 
Music,  Conservatory  of 

213. 

—  Hall  212. 
Normal  School  212. 
Observatory  214. 
Osgoode  Hall  212. 
Parliament  Bldg.  213. 
Pharmacy,  Coll.  of  214. 
Post  Office  208.  212. 
Public    Reference 

Library  214. 
Queen's  Park  212. 
Queen  Street  212.  209. 

—  Victoria  Statue  218. 
Reformatory  215. 
Reservoir  Park  216. 
Riverdale  Park  215. 
Rosedale  209.  216. 
Royal   Canadian 

Institute  214. 
Ryerson  Statue  212. 
St.  Alban's  Cath.  215. 
St.  Andrew's  Ch.  215. 

—  George  Street  2tJ9. 

—  Hilda's  College  214. 

—  .James's    Cainedral 
211. 

—  Lawrence  Hall   oi- 
Market  211. 

—  Michael's  Cathedral 
212. 

College  214. 

—  Paul's  Ch.  215 
Simcoe  Statue  213. 
Stock  Exchange  211. 
.Summerhill   Park   216. 
Technical  High  Sch.2l5. 
Temple  Building  212. 
Trinity  College  214. 
University  Ave.  2l2. 

—  ot  Toronto  213. 
I'pper  Can.  Coll.  21"). 
\  eterinary  College  213. 
VictoriaLniversity2l4. 

—  Park  216. 
Volunteer  Mon.  213. 
Wellington  St.  20^.211. 
Wyclifle  College  214. 
Yonge  Street  211. 
Zoological  Collection 

216, 


Tottenham,  Out.  249. 
loachwoodj  Sask.  3li6. 

—  Hills,  Sask.  oU6. 
rourmente,Cap,Que.  ITS. 
Towniine,  Manit.  284, 
Tracadie,  N.ci.  bl. 

— ,  P.E.I.  102. 
— ,  N.B.  88. 

Bay,  P.E  T.  102. 
Tracadiegasb,Mt,,Que.i,l. 
Tracadie  Mills,  N.B.  t<8. 
Trail,  B.C.  345. 
Tramping  Lake  District. 

Sask.  307. 
Tranquille,  B.C.  339. 
Transcona,  31anit.  275. 
traverse,  Cape,  P.E.I.  93. 
TreadweU,  Ont.  lUO. 

—  Gold   Mine.   Alaska 
378. 

Treesbank,  Manit.  283. 
i'rent,  the,  Ont.  20o. 
Trenton,  Ont.  205. 
— ,  N.S.  59. 

—  l-alls,  N.Y.  17. 

—  Waterway,  Ont.  200. 
Trepassey,  Nfd.  115. 
Tring  Junction,  Que.  22. 
Trinity,  Nfd.  118. 

— ,  Cape  (SaguenavJ  181. 

—  Bay,  Md.  US." 

,  Que.  1^1. 

Triton  Club,  Que.  173. 
Trochu,  Alta,  294. 
Trois  Pistoles,  Que    93. 

—  Rivieres,  Que.  147. 
Trolltinderne,  the  (Rockv 

-Mt3.)  621. 
Trout  Creek,  Ont.  244. 

—  Lake,  B.C.  346. 
,  Ont.  256. 

—  Mills,  Ont.  245. 

—  River,  Nfd.   120. 
Troy,  N.H.  18. 

-,  N.Y.  15. 
— ,  N.S.  63. 
Truro.  X.S.  82. 
Tsimpsean  Peninsula, 

B.C.  372. 
Tuladi,  the,  Que.  94. 
Tulameen,  B.C.  344. 

—  the,  B.C.  344. 
Tunnel,  B.C.  343. 

—  Mt.  (Rocky  Mts.)  30-2. 
Tupper,  Mt.,  B.C.  335. 

—  Lake,  N.Y.  17. 

June,  N.Y.  197. 

Village,  N.Y.  17. 

Turnagain  Arm,  Alaska 

380. 
Turnberry,  Manit.  319. 
Turtleford,  Sask.  308. 
Turtle  Mt.,  Alia.  297. 
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Tusket.  X.S.  80. 

—  Bav,  N.S.  SO. 
Tweed.  Out.  202. 
Twillingate.  Xfd.  118. 
Twin  Butte,  B.C.  336. 

—  City  Junction,  Ont.2T3. 

—  ^loimtain,  X.H.  21. 
Two  Creek.*.  3Ianit.  285. 

—  Mts.,  Lake  ol  (Ottawa 
River)  146. 

Tvee  (Vancouver  I.)  3fi7. 
Tyrrell's  Lake,  Alta.  296 
Tzouhalem,  3It.  (Vancou- 
ver Island)  367. 

mithoff,  Out.  203. 
Uigg,  P.E.I.  102. 
lisge-EanFalls.  X.S.  6G. 
Unalaska.  Alaska  38 J. 
Uncas,  Alta.  308. 
Undora.  .Sask.  3-6. 
Ungava'  (District)  287. 
Union  Bav  (Vancouver  I. ) 

368. 
Unity,  Sask.  307. 
Upper  Bow  Valley,  Alta. 

—  Gagetown.  X.B.  So. 

—  Keswick,  N.B.  39. 
Upright.  3It.  (Rockv  Mt<  ) 

350 
Upsaia,  Out.  271. 
Upsalquitcli,thc,X.B.  83. 
Upton,  Que.  149. 
L'tica,  N.Y.  17. 
Uto  Beak,  B.C.  SS6. 
Utopia,  Lake,  N.B.  42. 
Utterson,  Out.  243. 

Val  Brillant.  Que.  92. 
Valeport,  Sask.  2SS. 
Val  Jalbert,  Que.  174. 
Val  Morin,  Que.  1!^. 
Valcartier.  Que.  ITo. 
Valdez,  Alaska  B&J. 

—  Island,  B.C.  370. 
Vallev  June.  Que.  22. 
Valleyfield,  Que.  17. 
Valois,  Que.  20i. 
Van  Buren,  3Ie.  46. 
Vanceboro,  Me.  25. 
Vancouver,  B.C.  3j7. 

—  Island,  B.C.  362. 
Vanderhoof.  B.C.  354. 
Vandry,  Que."  184. 
Vanguard,  Sask.  290. 
Van  Home  Range  (Rocky 

Mts.)  328. 
Vankleek  Hill,  Out.  187. 
Varcoe,  Manit.  284. 
Varennes,  Que.  151. 
Vassar,  Manit.  274. 
Vaiiclnse,  Que.  147. 


Vaudreuil,  Que.  187. 
Vaux,  Mt.  (Rocky  Mts.) 


Walkerville.  Ont.  224. 
Wallace,  K.S.  83. 
Wallaceburg.  Ont.  2!ii. 
Walsh.  Alta.'  290. 
Waltham.  Mass.  IS. 


Vavenbv,  B.C.  352. 
Vegreville,  Alta.  30 
Venetia  (JIuskoka  Dist.)  — .  Que.  l£6. 

252.  IWaltOD.  N.S.  81. 

VenifMR  Tickle,  Lab.  127.  Wanapitei,  Ont.  256. 
Venn,  Sask.  3C6.  I—  Lake.  Ont.  266. 

Vera.  Sask.  307.  Wanstead,  Ont.  224. 

Vercheres.  Que.  151.        'Wapella.  Sask.  286. 
Verdigris  Lake,  Alta.  593.  Wapta,  Mt.  (Rocky  ilts.j 
Vermilion,  Alta.  3(.8. 


—  Chutes,  Alta.  313. 

—  Cliffs,  B.C.    344. 

—  Lakes  (Banff)  321. 

—  River.  Ont.  257. 

.  Alta.  305. 

Vermillion.  Que.  183. 

—  River.  Que.  183. 
Vernon.  B.C.  338. 
— ,  Lake,  Ont.  243- 
Verstovaia,  Mt.,   Alaska 

383. 
Vibank,  Sask.  316. 
Victor,  3Iamt.  3j6. 
Victoria.  B.C.  363.  xlviii. 
P.E.L  101. 


—  Lake.  B.C.  324. 
Waputik    Jits.    rRockv 

Mts.)  327. 
Warden.  Alta.  294. 
Wardner,  B.C.  298. 
Warman.  Sa.sk.  308. 
Warner.  Alta.  290. 
Warren.  31inn.  281. 
Warroad.  Minn.  274. 
Wa^a    B.C.  329. 
Washademoak,  Lake. 

y.B.  34. 
Washago,  Ont.  243. 
Washington.Mt..K.TL21. 
iWatcouib.  Ont.  274. 


Mt.  (Rockv  Mts.)  323.1  Waterburv.  Vt.  16. 

Beach,  Manit.  282.       j Waterford/Ont.  231. 

—  Glacier   (Rocky   3Its.).Waterton   Lakes   Park. 


322 

Lake,  B.C.  337. 
Peak  (Vancouver  I.) 
362 

—  Wharf.  y.B.  34. 
Victoriaville,  Que.  149. 
Viking.  Alta.  307. 
Ville  Marie,  Xfd.  122. 
,  Que.  (Lake  Timis- 

kaniine)  247. 
Villeroy,  Que.  149. 
Vimv.  Alta.  313. 
Viueland,  Ont.  228. 
Vinemount.  Ont.  229. 
Virden,  3Ianit.  286. 
Virginia  Water,  Xfd .  ll  3. 
Vivian.  3Ianit.  275. 
Volmer.  Alta.  313. 
Vonda,'Sask.  318. 

Wabamun.  Alta.  346. 
Wabigoon',  Ont.  271. 

—  River,  Ont.  271. 
Wabouchbagama,  the. 

Que.  ISl. 
Wachee,  Sask.  319. 


Alta.  296. 
Waterville.  Me.  25. 
Watford,  Ont.  22i. 
Watrous,  Sask.  306. 
Watson,  Sask.  318. 

—  River,  Yukon  £85. 
Watt,  y.B.  25. 
Waverley  Mines.  IN^.S.  58 
Wawota,  Sask.  283. 
Wayagamak,  Lake,  Que. 

173. 
Weedon,  Que.  21. 
Wein.  Que.  188. 
Weirs,  X.IL  19. 
Welby,  Sask.  306.  , 

Welciipool  (Campobello) 

Weldford,  X.B.  86. 
Weldou.  Sask.  32l'. 
WeUand,  Ont.  231. 

—  Canal,  Ont.  228. 
Wellesley Island  (St. Law- 
rence) 219. 

Wellington     (Vancouver 

Island)  368. 
-.  P.E.I.  101. 


Wachusett,Mt.,Ma*s.  18.|Wells  Pass,  B.C.  329. 
Waiuwright,  Alta.  307.      —  River,  \t.  19. 
Wakefield,  Que.  196.        jWendover,  Ont.  190. 
Waldo,  B.C.  298.  VVenkchenmaPass(Rocky 

Waldsea  Lake,  Sask.  318.1     Mts.)  322. 
Walhachin.  B.C.  339.        jWentwortb.  X.S.  83. 
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WesleyviUe,  Nfd.  118. 
Wostbourne,  Mauit.  309 
Westbridge,  B.C.  344. 
We8t  Cape  (.Saguenav) 
181. 

—  Albany,  V.Y.  17. 

—  Bay  Road,  N.S.  68. 

—  Brook,  Nfd.  124. 

—  Chazy,  N.T.  14. 
Westchester,  N.S.  83. 
Western  B,.y,  Nfd.  121. 
Westfield,  N.B.  34. 
West  Fort.  Ont.  271. 
Westgate,  Manit.  319. 
West  Gretni,  Manit.  2S4 
Westholme     (Vancoavei 

Inland)  367. 
West  Kennebank,  Me.  21 
Westminster  June,  B.C 

342 

—  Park    (St.    Lawrence) 
219. 

Weston,  N.S.  74. 
-,  Ont.  221. 
Westport,  N.Y.  14. 
-,  Ont.  198. 
Westray,  Manit.  319. 
West  River,    P.E.I.  101 

—  Robson,  B.C.  343 

—  St.  John,  N.B.  32. 

—  St.  Modeste,  Lab.  120 

—  Summprland,B.C.344 

—  Toronto.  Ont.  221. 

—  Vancouver,  B.C.  360 
Westville,  N.S.  60. 
Wetaskiwin.  Alta.  310. 
Weybum,  Sask.  288. 
Weymont,  Que.  184. 
Weymouth,  N.S.  80. 
Whale  Cove  (Grand  Ma- 
nan)  45. 

Wheeler,  Mt.,  B.C.  a35. 
Whiskey    Creek    (Banflf) 

304. 
Whitboume,  Nfd.  121 
Whitby,  Ont.  206. 
White,  Ont.  275. 

—  Clay  River,  Ont.  248. 

—  Creek,  N.Y.  15. 

—  Fish    fnear    Sudbnry, 
Ont.)  257. 

—  —  (near  Port  Arthur. 
Ont.)  2G0. 

Whitefish  Bay  (Lake  Su- 
perior) 265. 

—  Lake,  Ont.  198. 

—  Point  (Lake  Saperiur) 
285. 

Whitehall,  N.Y.  14. 
White  Handkerchief.Lab. 
128. 

—  Hill  Plains,  Nfd.  124. 
Whitehorn,  the,  B.C.  351. 

Baedekrr'8  Canada. 


White  Horse,  Yukon  385. 
Rapids,  Yukon  385 

—  Mt.  Notch,  N.H.  21. 

—  Mts.,  N.H.  20. 
Whitemouth,  Manit.  272 

—  River,  Manit.  275. 
White  Mud  River,  Manit, 

309. 

—  Pass,  Alaska  3B4. 

—  Plains,  Manit.  3l5. 

—  River,  Ont.  258. 

,  Yukon  388. 

Junction,    Vt.    16. 

1-.  21. 
Whiteshore  Lake,    Sask. 

307. 
W.^iitewater,  Manit.  282. 
White  Waters,   N.S.  74 
Whitnev,  Ont.  200. 
Whittle,  Cape,  Que.  3. 
Whvcocomagh,  N.S.   66. 
Whyte,  Mt.  (Rocky  Mts.) 

323. 
Whytewold,  Manit.  282. 
Wiarton,  Ont.  221. 
Wickham,  N.B.  34. 
Widdifield,  Ont.  245 
Wigwam,  B.C.  342. 
Wild  Horse  Creek,   B.C. 

a30. 
Wilkie,  Sask.  310. 
Williams  CreekjB.C.  340 
Williamson's  Lake,  B.C. 

337. 
Willowbrook,  Sask.  309. 
Willow  River,  B.C.  354. 
Wilmot,  N.S.  75. 
WUson,  Alta.  295. 
Winagami  Lake,  Alta. 

312. 
Winchester,  Ont.  201. 
Windermere,  B.C    329. 
— ,  Lake,  B.C.  329. 

—  (Lake  Rosseau)  252. 
Windigo,  Ont.  273. 
Wind  Mt.,  Alta.  299. 
Windsor,  N.S.  71. 

— ,  Ont.  225. 
-,  Vt.  16. 

—  Junction,  N.8.  82. 

—  Lake,  Nfd.  114. 

—  Mills,  Que.  47. 
Windv  Lake,  Ont.  257. 
Wingham.  Ont.  249. 
Winnifred,  Alta.  295. 
Winnipeg,  Manit.  275. 
— ,  Lake,  Manit.  282. 

—  Beach,  Manit.  282. 
Winnipegosis,  Manit. 

319 
— ,  Lake,  Manit.  319. 
Winnipesaukee,  Lake, 

N.H.  19. 
4th  Bdit. 


Winona,  Ont.  228. 

Wiwaxy  Peaks  (Rocky 
Mts.)  324. 

Wolfeborough,  N.H.  20. 

Wolfe  Island  (Lake  On- 
tario) 218, 

—  Lake,  Ont.  1^8. 
Wolfe's  Cove,  Que    153. 
Wolfville,  N.S.  73. 
WoUaston    Lake,     Sask. 

314. 
Wolseley,  Sask.  236. 
Wolves,  the,  N.B.  44. 
Woman  River,  Ont.  257. 
Woodington      (Muskoka 

District)  252. 
Woodlands,  Manit.  253. 
Woodman's  Point,    N.B 

34. 
Wood's    Harbour,     N.S. 

80. 
Woods,  Lake  of  the,  Ont. 

272. 
Woodstock,  N.B.  39. 
-,  Ont.  223. 
Woodward's  Cove  (Grand 

Man  an)  45. 
Woodworth,  Lake,   B.C. 

356. 
Wrangell,  Alaska  376. 

—  Narrows,  Alaska  377. 
Mts.,  Alaska  380. 

Wright,  Mt.,  Alaska  3S2. 
Wright's  Sound,  B.C.  372. 
Wroxeter,  Ont.  24'*. 
Wroxton,  Sask.  309. 
Wyoming,  Ont.  224. 

Yabk,  B.C.  298. 
Yakutat,  Alaska  379. 
Bay,  Alaska,  379. 

—  Glacier,  .\la=ka  378. 
Yale,  B.C.  341. 

Yam  ask  a.  Que.  152. 

—  River,  Que.  149. 
Mt.,  Que.  20. 

Yarker,  Ont.  207. 
Yarmouth,  Me.  26. 

,  N.S.  80. 
Yates,  Alta.  347. 
Yellow  Gras~,  Sask.  288. 
Yellowhead  Lake  (Rocky 

Mts.)  349. 

—  Mt.  (Rocky  Mts.)  349. 
Pass  (Rocky  Mts.)  349. 

Yoho   (Muskoka   Dist.) 
253. 

—  Glacier  (Rockv  Mts.) 
326. 

—  Park,  B.C.  324.  328. 

—  Pass  (Rockv  Mts.)  326. 
■  Valley  (Rockv  Mts.) 
326. 

27 
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Tonker.  Sask.  307. 
Yonk^rs,  N.T.  14. 
York,  Ont.  2j6. 
— ,  P.E.I.  102. 
— ,  the  (Gaspe)  90. 
— .  -,  P.E.I.  99. 

—  Factorv,  Minit.  320. 

—  Harbour,  ^'■fd.  120. 

—  Lake,  Sa^k.  309. 
Yorktou,  ■5a5k.  dl^. 


'Young,  Sask.  306.  [Yukon  Crossing,    Yukon 

Young's  Coye  Road,  N.B.I    886. 

6-.  ,—  Flats,  Alaska  387. 

—  Point   (Kawartha   L.) 

202.  Zarembo  Island,  Alaska 

roanestown,  X.Y.  226.        376 
Yukne?5  lit.  (RockvMts.)  Zealand,  IT.B.  39. 
I     324.  '  Zealandia,  Sa^k   291. 

Yukon  387.  xzix.  Zeneta,  ?ask.  306. 

— ,  the3T3.S>7.xlii,xliii.  Zorra,  Ont.  223. 
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